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A WORD TO THE READER 


Social tensions, in the more familiar title of group-tensions, have formed 
the subject of deep, frequent and wide study by International and/or 
national organizations during the last two decades. Conflict is a concept 
inseparably connected with tensions. Aud both of them have formed the 
subject-matter of discussion and analysis by Sociologists atleast since the 
days of Simmel. Integration is an inevitable accompaniment, being the 
accredited solvent of conflict and tension. The notion of integration has 
come into prominence only recently, though Mary P. Follett first used it 
theoretically and practically almost half a century ago. The Sociologists’ 
view of social tensions, conflict and integration is presented in the first 
Chapter. The reader, it is hoped, will thereby be in a better position to 
appraise the problem of minorities and to evaluate sehemes for solution 
of the problems attempted anywhere, in Europe, in Africa or in India. 

Next Chapter embodies a brief review of conflict and tensions as they 
manifested themselves in Eastern Europe in the first four decades of our 
century. The solutions of “the minorities problem” in operation in that 
part of the world arc briefly reviewed to enable the reader to make a com- 
parative estimate of the method of integration and that of the “minority 
status”. The review further offers the reader an explanation of the apparent 
paradox that many responsible individuals and nations at the end of 
World War II looked askance at “the method of minority status” for solv- 
ing "minority problems”. 

The new method primarily rests on recognition and guarantee of various 
rights as universal rights to individuals and not to groups. In this cxintcxt 
the Seminar on Problems of Multinational Society arranged under the UN 
auspices in 1965 assumes great and even sinister significance. The very title 
of the Seminar with its ‘Multinational Society’, if not ambiguous, must 
raise qualms in the minds of loyal and patriotic citizens of many new 
nations that have come up during the last two decades after travails of a 
century or .so. The so-callcd conclusions of the participants in the situation 
require to be taken seriously, whatever their intrinsic worth. The task of 
appraising the value and the actual implications of the conclusions’ is ren- 
dered difficult as the Director of the Human Rights Division of the UN 
has not obliged us by presenting the contents of the three “background” 
papers. The obtuseness of some of the so-called ‘conclusions’ and their dan- 
g^NMiS implications for the viability and solidarity of the ‘new nations’ are 
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viii 

brought out in the third Chapter. 

The fourth Chapter logically acquaints the reader with the provisions for 
^'minorities*' and “sections of people” in the Constitution of India. The Con- 
stitution recognizes only Linguistic and/or Religious Minorities, 

Equipped with the knowledge of the nature of modern “multi-group 
society”, the nattue of group-tensions and conflicts and their solvent, the 
process and end of integration, and a j)roper appraisal of the minority 
status* method in resolving group conflicts and tensions, the reader will find 
that his study of the specific historical background is meaningful. 

The main ‘minority problem’ of India centres round Muslims, who are 
both a Religious and a Linguistic minority, though they are not mentioned 
by name in the Constitution. A running commentary on the contacts bet- 
ween the Muslims and the Hindus in India, the former as conquerors for 
a fairly long time and then as rulers and co-citizens, becomes necessary. 
Without dwelling on details, three Chapters present to the reader three 
views of the main events and relations. One of them is the author’s view. 
And that is that though there appeared to be some commingling across 
religious boundaries for military purposes, the main current kept the two 
communities separate and distinct, the native Hindu endeavouring to keep 
himself alive with honour and even to regain his lost dominion, and the 
incoming Muslim, albeit with a large influx of native converts, strenuously 
countering the moves, drawing upon his native store-house in foreign lauds. 
There was hardly any rapprochement between the two cultures, the 
Hindu and the Muslim, in spite of co-existence. There was very little give 
and take even in the domain of art and architecture. In the latter field the 
Hindu temple steadfastly kept to its form and the Hindu house and palace, 
monumental and mortuary structures set up new patterns showing no in- 
fluence of Muslim parallel structures. 

The unfolding of this phenomenon through the century of political awa- 
kening in pre-Independence India has been put before the public by many 
students and was a live topic of controversy for some years before Inde- 
pendence. It does not form part of the scheme of the present study for the 
simple reason that I am concerned here with Muslim Indians. And the 
ideas, thoughts and actions of my fellow countrymen can be a proper index 
of the state of mind and of tensions or tensional situations. 

Logically, the ninth Chapter presents a full analysis of the important 
proposals that Muslim leaders and/or intellectuals had put up during the 
fateful pre-partition decade 1936-1945 to stave off partition. Many of them, 
if not all, are the citizens of India (Bharat) today. Tlie territorial division 
and politico-administrative set-up advocated by them bears a common 
stamp and converge, though under different and often rational-looking lub- 
rications, towards securing Muslim dominion over very much larger ter- 
ritory and at many more strategic points than has come to the lot of Mus- 
lims of Pakistan and India of today taken together. The state of mind en- 
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gendered by this dispensation naturally is one of frustration. To add to 
this are the observations over partition, reluctantly acquiesced in by na-< 
tionalist Muslims, made by such staunch Indians as the late Maulana Azad 
in his autobiography. 

The nature of thoughts and the kind of activity of as many Muslim 
Indians as possible can help us either to substantiate the assertion of Mus- 
lim frustration or to modify it as rendered necessary by their proper ap- 
praisal. Chapters 10 and 11 present an authentic sample of some thoughts 
and actions of Muslim Indians. And a running commentary is made keep- 
ing in view the essentials of national solidarity. 

Violent behaviour is tension manifesting itself as conflict and affords the 
most ostensible sign of lack of solidarity. In the twelfth Chapter, the riots 
that have taken place between Hindus and Muslims known to history are 
recorded with as much faithfulness and detail as the sources and the avail- 
able space could permit. The panorama is stereotyped through the long 
vista of over four centuries. Reaching much furtlier back than the advent 
of the British rule in India the stereotype is more or less the same. The 
mutual incompatibility of some religious practices of the two communities 
generally has been the proximate cause of these clashes. But the climate 
of social life, viz. segregation and absence of rapprochement in spite of 
common residence, is their nurture-medium. The origins of some of the 
riots of post-Independence day do not conform to this description. They 
are much more disturbing to the mind of a patriotic Indian, making him 
nervous on the score of national solidarity. They indicate to some extent 
a militancy whose repercussions may be very serious. 

The background, both theoretical and actual, having been thus clearly 
laid out, Indian tensions, whether Linguistic Minority or others, may be 
analysed for easy comprehension. Linguistic tensions in India are of three 
types: (1) Those that arc bound up with Linguistic States, i.e.. States 
formed so that every State has a specific language as the mother-tongue of 
a preponder a tingly large number of its residents. The carving out of these 
Linguistic States has left within a Linguistic State small or large pockets of 
people whose mother-tongue is some other Indian language than the one 
which can become the official language of that State. The exigencies of 
work or business have led and are leading some people out of their Lin- 
guistic State into another. Both these sets of people form the centre of this 
type of Linguistic Tensions. (2) Those that are bound up with Urdu and 
(3) Those that arise out of the Constitutional provision for Hindi as the 
Official Language of the Union and the opposition to its implementation. 

I have only briefly touched on the first variety of linguistic tensions, 
particularly mentioning the case of Cachar EWstrict of Assam and the Ben- 
gali and Assamese tension over it. 

The tensions centring on open and stiff opposition to Hindi as the sole 
Official Language of the Union have been manifested in Tamilnad during 
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the la&t fifteen years. However, even in the Constituent Assembly, almost 
aU Tamilian members had expressed in no unmistakable manner their un- 
willing acquiescence in the Constitutional provision making Hindi the OfR-^ 
cial Language of the Union. Some at least of the Bengali members, too, 
had voiced their misgivings in the matter. The Government had evidently 
borne in mind some of the views and had, soon after coming into power, 
evolved the three-languages formula. The formula, if it had not been modi- 
fied and had been loyally and unswervingly implemented, was such that 
the situation for the implementation of the Constitutional provision would 
have been facilitated. But both in Tamilnad and Uttar Pradesh, more in 
the former, the formula was nonchalantly bypassed. 

The question of script is intimately bound up with the Official Language. 
The Muslims had expressed their views on Devanagari script, directly or 
indirectly, even in the Constituent Assembly which clearly foreshadowed 
tension arising among them. They have now largely taken the path of in- 
direct attack on Devanagari through propaganda and support for the adop- 
tion of Roman script for Hindi, though retaining the Urdu script because 
it is Koranic. The Russian experiment and final action on script is very 
illuminating in this context, as also the opinions of expert linguists. All 
this forms the subject-matter of Chapter 13. 

Urdu is claimed as the language of Muslims all over India. And indirect 
attempts have been on foot to achieve equality of status for it alongside 
of Hindi. These are important elements in the complex of Linguistic Ten- 
sions. The Muslims, however, are in the terminology of the Constitution of 
India., not only a linguistic but also a religious minority, though they are 
not so dubbed in it by name. The tensions centring round opposition to 
Hindi in Tamilnad liave assumed for the present a serious form. But the 
probable tensions bound up with the rights of minorities, as applicable to 
Muslim Indians are no less dangerous. The repercussions on national soli- 
darity and even on the country s integrity of these tensions are briefly ex- 
plained in the last Chapter. 

The Governmental effort at integration is described and appraisal of the 
technique and content of the integrational endeavour is presented in the 
same chapter, on the background of the provisions in the Constitution. 

In the end I may state the faith that has guided the making of this book. 
And that is what is enshrined in the following conviction of Abraham 
Lincoln : “If we could first know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing we could better judge what to do and know how to do it.” 


G. S. Ghubye 
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CHAPTER 


1 


TENSION, CONFLICT AND INTEGRATION 


It is the principle of 'diversity within unity' which dominates productivity, the 
principle that is so basic to a democratic solution of the problem of minorities 
and to democratic livinjj in all types of groups, from small face-to-face groups 
to world organization.’ 

KURT LEWIN 

Nationalism cannot be properly appreciated as an isolated political and psy- 
chological phenomenon. It must l)e regarded as a special case of the more gene- 
ral and permanent problem of group integration. Far-reaching questions of 
sociology and group psychology are involved . . ? 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

For the sociologists, mutually supporting inputs into a social system tend to be 
associated with growth of structure, expansion of functions, development equi- 
librium — in short, a process summed up as integration.'^ 

ERNST B. HAAS 

“Tensions are universal phenomenon of social life. They occur in the 
domestic no less than in the international sphere,’’ says Hans Morgenthau,* 
the well-known American authority on Political Science. And tensions are 
both an index and an aftermath of conflict, for they presage an open con- 
flict, whether accompanied by violence, abuse, hot words or more excited 
argument, and followed by enmity, sabotage, non -cooperation or mere sul- 
lenness. In whatever sector of human life they exist or have existed, their 
coming to the forefront and in the focus of intellectual light is a fairly re- 
cent phenomenon. Psychology and international conflict and International 
Politics have brought this about during the last fifty years. Sociology has 
not yet incorporated the concept in its conspectus of study as well as both 
the disciplines of Psychology and Political Science have done, though talk 
about social tensions has been rife. 

Absence of a note on “tensions” or “social tensions” in the great Ameri- 

* Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, 1948, p. 112. 

® Royal Institute of International Affairs, NationaHm, 1939, p. XIII. 

’ Ernst B. Haas, Beyond the Nation-State, 1964, p. 28. 

* Politics Among Nations, 3rd ed., p. 435. 
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can venture, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, so late as the latter part 
of the third decade of the century provides a measure of the lack of atten- 
tion paid to the phenomenon or notion of tension by Social Scientists. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild s Dictiomry of Sociology, published at the end of the 
fourth decade, is perhaps the first sociological work of importance to take 
serious notice of the notion. Faircliild, giving a comprehensive note on 
tensions in general, i.e., chemical, mechanical, etc., adds one on ‘'social 
tension”. 

Professor R. M. Maciver even in the latest edition of his valuable text- 
book on Sociology, Society,^ brings in intergroup tensions in connection 
with his treatment of the topic of ethnic and racial groups and tells his 
readers that “the phenomena of prejudice, tension, and discrimination 
between groups are extremely variable” and that UNESCO had set up a 
competent committee to study “the conditions of international tensions”. 
He gives his readers a fairly good account of associations and their internal 
conflicts, stating inter alia fliat “forces are generated or revealed within the 
associations that cause tensions and strains in its solidarity”. He has given 
us a fine conspectus of social change with a competent account of the 
technological factor. But nowhere is there any suggestion that social change 
may be attended with tension sometimes. In the earlier, i.e., 1937 edition 
of the book we read of “tensions within the economic system".® He has 
enumerated 51 attitudes in his classification of “attitudes of persons ex- 
hibited in relations with other person.s”. I would not say that “tension” is 
an attitude but certainly among such states of mind as “humility”, “snob- 
bishness”, “patronage”, “arrogance”, “scorn”, “aversion”, “spitefulness” and 
“suspicion”, which figure among the 51 altitudes, “tension” should find a 
place somewhere. For it is a state of mind which renders the group or a 
member of the group, which is the cause of “tension”, obnoxious, and 
tends to evoke a pattern of behaviour which may be marked by or com- 
pounded of more than one of the above-mentioned attitudes. 

All social change is a change from status quo; and in all societies the 
whole complex and range of social forces tend to be behind the status quo. 
We know that in England, for example, the transition from feudal society 
to early industrial society was marked by a number of uprisings, with ten- 
sions mounting higher before the actual explosion. And Professor Bonamy 
Dobree has brought together in one place five of these occurrences in his 
book The English Revolts (1937). Three of them are quite clearly the cli- 
maxes of tension due to social and economic changes bursting forth into 
organized violence. Professor Dobree^ himself writes about two of them, 
the Peasants' Revolt and the Chartist violence, that they were consequen- 
ces of “the emotions bred in the hearts of those who were oppressed, fnis- 

5 Loc. cit, pp. 28, 415-16, 449, 543-87. 

® Loc. cit, pp. 264, 305. 

’ Loc. cit, p. 12. 
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trated of food and freedom'*. The causal emotions of the Great Rebellion 
(1640-1660) were according to him due both to the above-mentioned frus- 
tration and frustration of power. 

G. M. Trevelyan,® the twentieth century social historian of Eng- 
land, says about the Tudor Reformation: “But the Tudor Reforma- 
tion was not carried through without attendant misery and violence”. He 
records the Norfolk riot of 1549, known as Ketts rising, as having been 
due to “social and economic grievances”. Of the earlier popular rising, the 
Peasants’ Revolt described by Dobree, he says: “The battle for freedom, 
differing in its precise character from manor to manor and from farm to 
farm, led to sporadic acts of violence that prepared the way for the rising 
of 1381”. 

In India, contemporary tensions attracted the early attention of the 
UNESCO, but failed to receive any appropriate understanding. During 
the half-century 1860-1910, we can observe tension and high tension in 
certain classes of society, as, what is called social reform — in reality social 
change consciously attempted to be effected — was being advocated and 
partially implemented. The life histories of such men as Keshab Chandra 
Sen, Pandit Vidyasagar, M. G. Ranade, Jyotiba Phooley, Maharshi Karve, 
Professor G. G. Agarkar, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale fully bear out the existence of tension and high tension, climaxing 
on occasions. 

Of the sociologists only two appear to have taken note of tlie attitude 
called “tension” in intergroup relations, Robert E. Park, the earlier of the 
two, notes the phenomenon and characterizes it, too, but without giving 
it the appropriate name of “tension”. And the credit of inviting Parks 
attention to the phenomenon as obtaining in the relations betwe^ the 
Negroes (Blacks) and non-Negro-Americans (Whites) goes to Alfred H. 
Stone, who contributed the paper “Is Race Friction between Blacks apd 
Whites in the United States Growing and Inevitable” to the AmeriJ^n 
Journal of Sociology in 1907-08 (Vol. XIII). Sometime later R. E. Paris 
seems to have written on the subject more explicitly and from our point^ 
of view almost specifically. In 1921, Park and Burgess® adopted Stone’s 
definition of friction as primarily a “lack of harmony” or a "mutual irrita- 
tion”, qualifying it with the observation that "in the case of races it is 
accentuated by antipathy”. Endorsing further Park’s earlier and individual 
view, they elaborated the view which I consider was to foreshadow or 
rather to highlight what is now universally known as "tefnsion”. They say : 
“We do not have to depend on race riots or other acts of violence as a 
measure of growth of race friction. Its existence may he manifested by a 
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to&k or d gesture as well as by a word or an actr Of the other sociologin^t, 
R. M, Williams, who goes further than Park and Burgess, 1 shall speak 
later as his work was evidently one of a piece designed by the UNESCO. 

Tension originally came perhaps from the discipline of Physiology and 
Physiological Psychology. In the latter discipline it must have been adopt- 
ed From its basic physiology but applied in wider contexts. Tension is a 
property, capacity or trait of certain units or kinds of living matter. Thus 
tension is a quality or property of the lungs and John A. Clements has 
defined it in that aspect as ‘'the manifestation of the universal intermole- 
cular force that is observed in the surfaces of fluids”. Drives or organic 
cravings which are “the original motive power for activity” originate in 
‘Various segments of the autonomic nervous system”. When one of them 
begins to operate, tension accumulates in particular segments of the system 
and causes “restlessness and random activity” till it is eased by appropriate 
activity. The equilibrium of the whole organism gets upset and resetting 
up the equilibrium is the aim and end of the living process. The two 
principal drives and tensions accorded this dignity of prime movers are: 
the nutritional and the sexual. Tlic latter is particularly strong and is 
singled out for being crowned the monarch of all drives and tensions; for 
sexual or erotic tension, according to one school of Psychology, the Freu- 
dian, is “the root of many neurotic adjustments in and distortions of human 
personality”.^^ 

Even before Kurt Lewin develoi>ed a system of Social Psychology, which 
is generally known as Field Theory but may just as well be called Ten- 
sional Psychology, Political Scientists, like Harold Lasswell used the con- 
cept to express some of the items of their discipline, as quoted by Quincy 
Wright’’* But though the use of the notion of “tension” was made in con- 
nection with the explanation of the dynamics of political life, it is quite 
clear that another expression was thought to fulfil the purxx)se equally well. 
Wright says that Lasswell in one place opines that “the dynamic of politics 
is to be sought in the tension level of the individuals in society”, while in 
another place, while explaining the speed with which new symbols are 
adopted, one of the facets of the dynamic of politics, he uses the expression 
“insecurity level”. Earlier still as quoted by Wright again, A. L. Lowell too 
used the concept of “tension level” in the exposition of certain political 
phenomena. 

Quincy Wright, then Professor of International Law at Chicago Univer- 
sity, dealing with public opinion and war, and expounding the conditions 
promoting opinions favourable to war, finds it necessary to ascertain the 
meaning of the expression “general tension level” and the conditions “favour- 
ing extreme tension levels” and “high tension between particular groups” 
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Distinguishing two phases of '*gen<^al tension lever, positive, and negative, 
he compares the former '‘to the potential energy of a dynamic system*^ and 
the latter to “the tensions of the materials in a static system”, evidently 
adapting Lasswell s view. “The tension level, indicates the quantity of 
social energy available to the leaders of a group, and it varies proportionately 
to the intensity and homogeneity of opinion”, so that if every one of the 
members of a group or a population, is “intensely loyal to the same symbol, 
the tension level is at a positive maximum”. Per contra, every one being 
intensely loyal to a different symbol, the tension level will be at “a nega- 
tive maximum”. This account of tensions and their levels refers no doubt 
to social tensions; but they are not specific to groups. The nature of inter- 
group tensions and their measurement, or rather the estimate of their 
extent and depth, can be made from “changes in various indices of the 
friendliness or unfriendliness of each group towards the other”.^® 

The tensions in general with their positive and negative kinds, and their 
two or three intensities, which Professor Quincy Wright described, are 
what may be called in ordinary parlance examples of eagerness and en- 
thusiasm or their lack. Eagerness, enthusiasm, despair and depression, like 
many feelings such as fear and anger, have a tendency to be not only ad- 
ditive or cumulative but also infective and contagious, heightening them 
in the individual and also in the group when they are felt and in charac- 
teristic manner expressed by some individuals of the group. The inter- 
group tensions, too, have these traits. But inter-group tensions unlike gene- 
ral tensions, which may and often do act like the physio-psychological drives 
of an individual, are commonly disruptive or fissiparous even when they 
are not violent. They are at the least the equivalent of what sulleimess 
stands for and makes for in an individual. And it is these latter that are 
our concern in this work. But before briefly dilating on their nature we 
have to acquaint ourselves of the approach of the tensional psychology of 
Kurt Lewin. \ 

Lewin speaks of “systems of tensions” within the individual and separate^ 
the “pressure emanating from” the environment, i.e., the individual’s mo- 
tives depending upon group pressures, speaking of the two together as 
“field forces” which has given the common label “field theory” to his psy- 
chological contribution.^* 

The articles of Kurt Lewin, brought together in the book Resolving 
Socud Conflicts, were written between 1935 and 1946. Beginning with the 
problems of a minority group, the Jews in this case, tjiey range over the 
whole field of conflicts in society, except the international field. The con- 
cept of tension, however, is not used or brought in in all of them. 

In the Jewish example Lewin dwells on self-hatred both as an individual 
and a group phenomenon and yet his view of tension as fhe result of con* 
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do not think he thought of tension as both its index and the cause 
of the manifestation of conflict or of active or operative conflict-^omes 
out even there. As he says in his earliest of tlie pronouncements contained 
in die book mentioned above (1935), **<my conflict creates tension, which 
leads to restlessness^ unbalanced behaviour and over-emphasis in one or 
the other direction*". And as eliminator of the psychopathic phenomenon of 
self-hatred he proposes “normalizing the tension level” of the Jews by 
themselves, squarely facing their minority problems as much as a problem 
of the society in which they live as of the individual Jews of their minority. 

In his “solution of a clironic conflict in industry” where he presents an 
illustration of a case-study of conflict in a factory, that too, “a long smoul- 
dering conflict that periodically flared out but /"wasj always patched up”, 
“tension” between Paulson, tlie mechanic, and Sulinda, the supervisor, crops 
up as inferred by tlie interceder from certain verbal behaviour of one of 
the two. The epilogue, however, speaks of “relations” being “better than 
they had ever been” and of absence of conflicts, or of “good relations in a 
previously fighting triangle”.^*^ Here is then only interpersonal tension, its 
cause, and its resolution or elimination dealt with. Conflict in marriage, 
though in reality an interpersonal one under the norms and traditions 
current about the institution of marriage as against the previous one under 
the factory organization, is dealt with by Lewin as a group-conflict. 
Though only two persons are directly involved, the wife and the husband, 
Lewin calls the two together a groiqi forming “generally a part of a larger 
family”, which is “a more inclusive group”. I should treat the case as that 
of interpersonal tension, only two individuals being involved. 

However looked upon, the conflict in marriage case-study provides us 
with Lewin's view of interpersonal tension and what it looks like or means. 
He states that “one of the most important factors in tlie frequency of con- 
flict and in the building up of an emotional outbreak is the general level 
of tension at tvhich the person or group [?] lives\ “Tension level” is other- 
wise referred to as “social atmosphere” and we are assured that the tension 
level or the social atmosphere prevailing in a group determines or condi- 
tions the particular event or events that produce conflict. The same of 
course is more true of individuals, whether husband or wife or others. The 
relative satisfaction of the needs of the two, in this case husband and wife, 
the comparative readiness to leave or bypass an “unpleasant situation” 
among others affect the tension level of the partners to a marriage.” 

In 1941 Professor Robert C. Angell of Michigan University, who later in 
1956 or thereabouts collaborated with three other intellectuals to give us 
the UNESCO brochure on Conflict, pondering over the American scene of 
multi-group society and being rather ill at ease about American solidarity, 

« Ibid., pp. 156, 186, 197-200. 

w Ibid., pp. 135-36. 

Ibid., pp. 84-95. 
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produced fai$ book Integration of American Society. It was the &$t book 
of its kind with integration in its tide and as its aim. It speaks of conflict 
between groups. As a matter of fact the conflicting aims and objects and 
operations of some of the vast number of groups in America channelizing 
the social life of Americans had led to his writing the book. Yet tension is 
hardly ever mentioned in it The nearest approach to it was still the thirty- 
year-old one of Stone and Park mentioned above, viz., friction.^ The study 
of “intra-group tensions" made by W. R. Bion and J. Richman in 1943 ” is 
perhaps the earliest, outside the group of studies that came in after the 
UNESCO urged or organized such enterprises. 

Robin M. Williams' book entitled The Reduction of Inter-group Tensions 
published under the aegis of Social Science Research Council in 1947, 
however, is the first full-fledged work on inter-group tensions and repre- 
sents the American contribution to the solution of an important social 
problem in many societies, including American, and possibly also to the 
resolution of international tensions. 

Williams states the position very clearly about “a minimum of group 
conflict” being a permanent feature of societies like that of America with 
their competitive systems of economic endeavour; and adds the very valu- 
able factual experience of the American society, viz., how social changes 
cause temporary strains over and above the permanent level of tension. 
This was rendered possible by the events of the Second World War in 
America, both during its continuance and its aftermath. Williams ponder- 
ing over all this warned his countrymen, in a more authoritative and spe- 
cific manner than Robert Angell six years earlier could do, that the rapid 
change that was taking place with its “correlative strain and tension” might 
lead to some conspicuous inter-group conflict. 

Williams®®, profiting by the discussion of Grosser and Korchin and the 
Sociologist Talcott Parsons as in Approaches to National Unity by L. Bryson 
and others (1945), has defined some of the basic concepts involved in the 
topic of tension. Leaving out “group”, “prejudice”, “discrimination”, an^ 
“competition” and “aggression”, I shall note here the substance of his ^ 
definition of “group hostility”, reserving that of “conflict” for the next sec- 
tion where it properly belongs. Group hostility is a shared and common 
attitude, shown or seen in verbal and/or non-verbal acts, which disparage, 
insult, ostracize, threaten and/or injure members of a social group towards 
which hostility is entertained. Inter-group hostility is conditioned to a 
large extent by the level of tension in a society. “The tension level of amy 
sockd grouping is in part a function of the relative emphasis in the group*s 
culture upon ‘participation in common values as over against individual 
or group acquisition of scarce ‘goods*** 

« toe. cit., p. 219. 

Lancet, II, 078 (Human Relations, 1949, pp. 14-10, f.n.) 

Reduction of Inter^Group Tensions, pp. 4-5. 
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Hiis description, dc^nition or analysis of group tension or social tension 
is the best that I think has been done so far by anyone. The tension level 
can be raised by economic distress or depression or by other kinds of 
social maladjustment or by prior cultural conflict or as I shall point out^ 
by daily or periodical talk or news-reporting about differences and con- 
trasts, cultural, political and economic. 

The quotation about the ubiquity of tension with which we started the 
consideration of this rather disturbing and even disruptive mental state, 
whether within individuals, between individuals and within groups or bet- 
ween groups, was an assertion made by Professor Morgenthau ^ not before 
1949 when his justly famous and popular though ponderous book was first 
published. The significance of that attitude in the field of International 
Politics, it appears, was seen the furthest by this penetrating thinker; and 
in the edition of the book * published in 1963, which I have used, we 
find some shrewd and deeper observations about it. I shall state here only 
two of them which are most significant for the problems presented in this 
y/ork. First, tensions in a society occur when changes in the status quo 
become desirable in the view of some one or some section. They manifest 
themselves “in public controversies, election campaigns, parliamentary de- 
bates and governmental crisis”; I have already stated so in brief. From 
Morgenthau s further affirmation we have to conclude that “when groups 
of the population /“societyy identified respectively with the status quo and 
the demand for change opix)se each other like two armed camps, unable to 
appeal to the arbitrament of majority vote or to common standards of 
justice” the society has entered or is entering “a pre-revolutionary or re- 
volutionary stage”. Second, tension — Professor Morgenthau is writing about 
international tensions only, but his observation, I think, is equally true 
about many intcr-gnjup tensions— is like an iceberg, “the main part of 
which is submerged” and not sceu.^- 

Tensions, whether because of the psychologists’ din or because of the 
international clamour, became so much a component of the social climate 
that a British novelist, E. M. Delafield, an unmarried lady, whom the 
Observer pronounced to be not only “witty” but as an “astonishingly true” 
portrayer of “pictures of various atmospheres and societies”, produced a 
whole famous novel named Tension, featuring a number of characters, all 
exhibiting various types of tensions. It reminds me of Jane Austin’s novels, 
Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, and Persuasion, and demon- 
strates the long and tortuous path society in general and British society 
in particular has traversed to arrive at a not very commendable stage! 

Upon this scene of studies of attitude to tension appeared the UNESCO 
with its comprehensive scheme of Tension and Technology Series and its 

« Ibid., pp. 42-3 56-7. 

* It is the 20th printing from its fii*st publication. 

« Op. cit, pp. 429. 437-38. 
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coDcem with International Tensions. The first fruit of the UNESCO en** 
deavour was seen in 1956 in the form of the book entitled Soctoi Implica- 
tions of IndustriaUzation and Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Though the fat volume rarely speaks of tension or friction or crisis,*® it is 
a notable contribution to the unravelling of tensions, their spread and their 
nature, obtaining in African nations and communities, which were getting 
themselves freed from colonial domination, whether they were being in- 
dustrialized newly or since colonial days. Next year followed the brochure 
entitled The Nature of Conflict being a symposiastic contribution of four 
scholars, three Sociologists and one Psychologist, to the unravelling of in- 
ternational tensions and the breeding grounds of international conflicts. 
From the viewpoint in this section, i.e., tension, there is unfortunately 
little in it that need engross our attention. We are indeed glad to be in- 
formed that Japanese Sociologists and others, evidently working on com- 
mission from the UNESCO, have recognized nine distinct groups of ten- 
sions in their society. They are: (1) Tensions in family life (2) Tensions 
within communities; (3) Tensions between coteries; (4) [Tensions around/ 
the problem of the "Eta* outcasts; (5) Racial tensions; (6) Tensions in re- 
ligious life; (7) Tensions in economic life; (8) Ideological tensions; and (9) 
Tensions among young people,** 

Professor Raymond Aron in the same brochure has put forward the 
viewix)int adopted licre regarding tension and conflict, in his statement 
that leaving intra-individual tensions and fixing our attention on inter- 
individual (or, as 1 would like to say, inter-personal) tensions, one ‘‘insensi- 
bly moves from the idea of tension to lhat of struggle or conflict”.'® 

The concept of tension in relation to marital role studied by Bernard 
Farber and Leonard S. Blackman in 1956 was so far developed that they 
employed eleven personality items to prepare the tension-index. 

It is these inter-personal tensions and inter-group tensions that are in- 
tended to be covered by the expression “social tensions” in this work. I 
shall be outlining the nature of groups and their tremendous development 
in modern society. However, before doing so, it is necessary lo state my 
view of society in justification of my use of tlie expression “Social Tensions” 
in place of inter-group tensions and inter-personal tensions. 

Society was defined by Professor L. T. Hobhouse,*’ half a century ago, 
as “tissue of relationships”. Thirty years ago, Professor Maciver*® defined 
society in more or less the same terms when he said that society is “the 
web of social relationships”. W. LIyod Warner and Paul S. Lunt, at the 
end of a deeply detailed and profoundly synthetic study of an American 

S’ Loc. cit., pp. 19, 41-3, 46, 501, 506, 577, 614. 023, 633, 635-38. 

s* Loc. city p. 31. 

» Ibid.y p. 179. 

s® American Sociolofiical RevieWy p. 596. 

^ Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Sociology. 

“ Society, 1937, p. 6. 
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coNiSiiiNity offered in 1941, in the book entitled The Sockd Life of u Modem 
COfeimimity, defined society as “a group of mutually interacting indivi- 
In the 1957 edition of their Society,^ Maciver and Page rej^at 
Maclver^s earlier definition of society as “the web of social relationships 
but after stating that society is “a system of usages and procedures, of 
authority and mutual aid, of many groupings and divisions, and of controls 
of human behaviour and of liberties.” I prefer, in the light of the great 
significance of groups for individuals and society, to define society as an 
integrate of groups and of members of those groups. Both the individual 
and the group are primaries in all human societies. No individual has 
been known apart from a group, the biological group of the family in 
whatever form being the ultimate unit present through the known period 
of humtm history. The individual's contact with and knowledge of his society 
are achieved only through groups of which he becomes a member, the 
groups being appropriate for the age and stage at which a human indivi- 
dual has arrived. 

The importance of groups as socializers of individuals and as the chan- 
nels through which individuals get into the stream of society, or in other 
words through which individuals realize their status and being in society, 
should be quite clear to anyone who has studied Hindu civilization. For in 
it, it is through the mediacy of a group, subcaste or caste, and craft-guild 
or village and not only the family, nuclear or extended, or even kin-groups, 
many of which or almost all of which were supposed to have a controlling 
agency, entitled to take note of an individnars doings, and each one of 
wliich had its own rules or regulations or mores, “dharmas” as they were 
called, and almost all of which were involuntary, that an individual got his 
experience of the social milieu and became its constituent. 

In American Sociology, which is now hundred years old, groups as con- 
stituent elements of society figure in Park and Burgess' Introduction to the 
Scieme of Sociolo^ij^^ — more than halfway down in its career (1921) — 
where they distinguish two kinds of groups: (1) Conflict groups and (2) 
Accommodation groups. Among the ten groups of the two categories, 
though “gangs’' figure, the primary group of family is lacking. The concept 
of group and its significance to Sociology was a new acquisition of Ame- 
rican Sociology when Park and Burgess included it in their Sociology, It 
is rather emphatically stressed by Bodenhafer's contention® in 1920 that 
L. F. Ward's Sociology too had envisaged the importance of the concept. 
For it is a spacious plea to detect in Ward's work the concept of group 
which he hardly ever mentions. By its spacious insistence the assertion 
proves tliat when Bodenhafer wTote in 1920 the concept of group had come 
to be recognized by American Sociologists as significant for Sociology, 

Loc. cit, p. 13. 

® P, 5, 

» P. 722. 

® The American Journal of Socioloau, Vol. XXVI fl920). do. 273-314. 
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The same issue of The American Journal of Sociology which contained 
Bodeishafers paper on Ward’s Sociology, also carried what strikes me as 
a very important contribution on the nature and function of groups for 
individuals and society by Thomas D. Eliot (pp. 333-352). Eliot, furnishing 
a psychoanalytic interpretation of group formation and behaviour, has 
given us diagrammatic representations of a developed personality which I 
think is even better than the one later provided by Kurt Lewin.^ The dia^ 
gram in figure 3 (p. 340) called by Eliot ‘‘symbol of the possible group 
affiliations” is an even more impressive epitome of an individual in society 
and is unrivalled as a diagrammatic visual representation of the signific- 
ance of groups and of the relationship between them and an individual 
on the one hand, and of the latter and his Society on the other. The ex- 
planatory note has to serve here the function of the elaborate diagram 
presented in the journal by Eliot. It reads: 

. . . eacli impulse or desire is followed out into its fulfilment in group 
activities, symboli/ed by the clusters of triangles which represent other 
individuals with a similar interest. Dotted lines represent interlocking 
memberships because of which certain minor groups were selected to 
serve the individual’s dominant purpose. 

It is highly inti'rcsting, and to some extent at least intriguing, that a 
Political Scientist or a Social Philosopher, who was destined to influence for 
at least two generations (he thought and practice of Business Management, 
should have stated the lesson of Eliot's diagrammatic representation in 
words the very next year. Miss Mary Folett Parker, in her book The New 
State first published in 1921, wrote (pp. 114-15): 

Compromise is accepted not only as an inevitable and an entirely 
proper, but as the most significant fact of human association, by those 
economists who belong to that school (>f ‘group sociologists’ which sees 
present society as made up of warring groups .... The integrating of 
ideas which comes partly from din'ct inteipretation, and partly from that 
indirect interpretation which is the consequence of the overlapping 
membership of groups, I see going on very largely in the groups to which 
I belong and is surely an interesting sign-post to future methods of asso- 
ciation. 

It appears that it took a whole decade for the lesson tried to be incul- 
cated by Eliot in his paper and its accompanying diagrammatic illustration 
for the significance of the concept of group to strike a permanent root in 
American Sociology. Florian Znaniecki ** writing in 1954 informs us that it 

Resolving Social Conflicts, p. 21, fig. II; p. 94, fig. XIV. 

“Social Groups in the Modern World” in Morroc Berger and others, Freedom and 
Control in Modern Society, pp. 125-40. 
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.Eubank who put forward his fully considered view in 1932 that ""the 
eonc^t of group would become the main foundation of systematic socio- 
lo^;’ Professor Maciver in the 1937 edition of his well-known popular 
textbook furnished students of Sociology with nof only a conspectus of 
groups and associations but also a definition of the concept. ‘'A Group”, 
according to him, is ""any collection of social beings who enter into distinc- 
tive social relationships",^® a view reiterated even in the 1957 edition of 
the work. Though I do not agree with the definition, I shall not enter 
into any discussion as my pur^^ose is to get on to the core of the subject, 
the integrative function of groups in human society, a particular society’s 
picture being internalized for its constituent members through groups, 
multifarious or few as the case may be, of each society. 

The importance of “group” is reflected in Professor Kimball Young’s 
definition of Sociology made in his book An Introductory Sociology pub- 
lished in 1934. Says Young: (p. xiii) “Broadly speaking, sociology deals 
with the behaviour of men in groups.” 

The possible disturbance of social peace, not through the hostility and 
conflict among ethnic or racial groups, but non-ethnic to, and therefore 
more organically related to society, too, it appears, was first voiced by 
Read Bain in 19-38-39.^' And two years thereafter, i.e., in 1941 no less an 
American Sociologist than Professor Robert C. Angell brought out a whole 
book making out a case for serious concern regarding the conflictive role 
of the multiplicity and variety of groups in American society. Significantly 
enough he entitlcKl his book The Integraiion of American Society. The 
kind of appraisal of his society that prompted Professor Angell to under- 
take a study of integration of American Society is thus stated by him: 
“So significant has become the role of free-standing groups in contemporary 
life that one is tempted to say that our society is characterized by group 
individualism .... We cannot assume that the rise of specialized groups 
is disintegrative .... But whether these groups are in fact harmoniously 
correlated in our modern communities is exactly the question.” And he 
concludes that there is great need to see that common orientation is in- 
creased and not merely to reduce friction and conflict as it appears and 
exists.®^ 

The great importance of Angell’s work from our viewpoint is not only 
that he brings out the friction and conflict owing to the multiplicity of 
groups in American Society but also because he points out the fact that 
there was no authoritative definition of the concept of group and even 
more because he attempted the first classification^ of groups on almost 
a purely sociological basis, going further than Park. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 13, 16, 144, 262-3; Society, An Introductory Analysis, 1957, pp. 
14, 223, 228. 

* The American Journal of Sociology, 1938-39, pp. 499-509. 

^ Loc. cit, pp. 3-4, 211, 215, 219-20. Italics mine. 

w Jfoid., pp. 35-8. 
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llie year in which Angell’s book appeared saw the birth of another very 
significant sociological book, W, Lloyd Warner and P. S, Lunfs The Sockd 
Ufe of Modem Community, representing the results of a penetrating in- 
vestigation of an American City community of about 17,000 people. It 
brought out the fact that even in that small community there wete at 
least 357 associations (groups) and that the 6,874 individuals, whose mem- 
bership of associations was studied, provided the total of 12,876 member- 
ships. Of these 6,874 persons (0.50 per cent) were members of more than 
10 associations, 1.48 per cent of 7 to 9 associations, 8.40 per cent of 4 to 6, 
32.15 per cent of 2 to 3 associations and the remaining 57.47 per cent were 
members of only 1 association. The class-wise membership of associations 
of the persons revealed that associations 'with members from three or four 
different classes accounted for the majority or almost two-thirds of the as- 
sociations and over three-fifths of all members.” *■' 

James S. Coleman “ has quoted from other works of Warner showing 
that in the forties an Illinois town of 6000 had 133 “adult voluntary orga- 
nizations” and a New England town of 17,000, 800 of them. 

The high number of interlocking memberships, overlapping class, and the 
ramification of individual memberships fit the diagrammatic representation 
made by Eliot twenty years earlier which is mentioned above. The data 
also substantiate my submission that a society is an integrate of groups 
and of their individual members. In this case only the voluntary groups, 
the multiplicity of which is a peculiarity of modern society, are considered. 
The action and reaction of members and different aims and purposes of 
these associations between them enable individuals to internalize a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the society, on the sub-stratum of the same as 
conveyed through the involuntary groups and their compulsory member- 
ships. 

Kurt Lewin, whose psychological system is known as “group theory” or, 
alternatively “field theory,” the group being, as Allport informs the readers 
of Lewin’s book Resolvinf^ Social Conflicts*^ the unifying theme of it. 
Lewin, controverting the opinion of “some of the sociologists” who “said 
that only the social group has reality and that the individual person is 
nothing more than an abstraction”, asserting that “groups are sociological 
wholes” whose unity can be defined “by the inter-dependence of its parts” 
and are “more than or different from the sum of their members.” He up- 
holds my submission of the individual getting into touch with his society 
through groups when he affirms that “during most of /his life the adult 
acts not purely as an individual but as a member of a social group.” ** 

R. M. Maclver's first endeavour at formulating “social science” or “socio- 

» Lee. cif., pp. 303, 333, 349. 

Community Conflict, 1957 or 1958, p. 21. 

« Loc. cit„ pp. VII, 71. 73, 84, 184. 

** Op. cit, p. 146, 
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took the shaiie of the book entitled Community published in 1917, 
tl^gh written in 1914. He was then a Britisher and remained such till 
he had to t^e out the third edition of the book in 1924 and its reprint jin 
102(8*® under the same title. But he had already become a professor of 
Political Science in the Canadian University of Toronto. His preface to 
the third edition makes his orientation towards and reception of Ame- 
rican sociological studies quite clear. 

In this bof)k Maciver sliowed himself to be an enthusiasfic proponent of 
universal brotherhood, delivering his final judgement and firm conviction 
on this matter in these plain words : “From the point of view of the socio- 
logist the internal progr(\ss of any particular group or community is ne- 
cessarily partial in so far as it does not bring that group or community 
into complete harmony, with others . . . when men realise that their own 
country is but a part of the meaning of community all the broken social 
interests of today will be revealed as co-ordinated with the universitas 
humana’.” Elaborating on the possibility and existence of "social conflict” 
he stated: 

. . . the conflict between the claims of th(‘ nearer and the wider 
circle becomes transformed into a certain harmony' on "o true recognition 
of the relation of the narrower to the wider circle ... a recognition, of 
the inter-dependence and ultimate oneness of social values. 

Similarly within a nation -community : "when the barriers of locality and 
class are broken across the recognition and establishment of wider common 
interests, the nation or people emerges as an integral community”. Writing 
specifically of the American nation-community in this context, Maciver 
had to think of both immigrant communities and racial groups of d fferent 
cultures within it. But characteristically, both as in the individual persona- 
lity approach as also in the perspective of the communal scene of race- 
riots, which occurred during World War I, the sanguine attitude and the 
complacent front assert themselves and he affirms: "The unity of the 
American nation, built out of the fragments of many and diverse peoples, 
and under the diverse conditions of a broad continent, is the most signal 
proof of the reality of social assimilation"* Such sanguine and almost blind- 
to-the-situation-view of so acule a social analyst must drive home to any 
reader the fact that "sociology” had, till the dinning of the Negro-White 
relations problem into the American ears had reached a proper volume, 
remained almost impervious to its repercussions on the nature of community 
and of nation -community in particular! 

Being almost a religious enthusiast for one world-community like Wen- 
dell Wilkic,^^ Franklin Roosevelt’s rival for American Presidentship, Mac- 


^ Pp. 260-72, 275-6, 298-0, 827-330. Italics mine. 
One World. 
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Iver abaut a decade or so later, spoke of ''federalism*’ as the modus operaadi 
of coordination of the larger community whether of localities or of nations* 
And the term "federar was meant to describe '*the general rehtitm cf local 
to national autonomyy though this term is commonly limited to the relation 
of part-States to a greater inclusive State.” He points out further that the 
difference between the two connotations of the term lies principally in 
this that the units of federated States or part-States ‘retain a partial sove- 
reignty”. Within the unitary State "'the locality rarely represents an integral 
body of opinion vitally opposed to the policy of the rest of the country"' 
except where "^either historically or through uncontrolled immigration, 
there are islands of racially distinct peoples", a state that "does at times 
occur in the relations of part states to a federation'". Naturally he draws 
his illustrations from the United Stales of America, Without going into 
further details of distinction I emphasize the fact that Maciver, coming so 
close to the “cultural autonomy” doctrine of Bauer-Renncr in the case of 
Austria-Hungary, put up some few years before Maciver, and the later 
notion of "national federalism” of Janowsky in relation to national, racial 
or linguistic religious minorities of Europe, did not explore its potentiali- 
ties for the Negro-White or immigrant problem of the U.S.A. For as the 
quotation shows he saw nothing but achieved, or in the process of being 
achieved, assimilation in their case! But we may expect him to extend 
the application of his “federal” remedy to that problem when a few years 
later it had made itself insistent and produced a few special books begin- 
ning with that of Donald Young. 

In 1931 Maciver, then Lieber Professor of Political Philosophy and Socio- 
logy at Columbia University, gave us in liis Soc'U'ty, Its Structure and 
Changes, "a system of Sociology”, significantly having given up the title 
of his earlier book, viz,, "Community” for "Society”, and defined society as 
"a system of social relationslups”, more or less in the words used by L. T. 
Hobhouse in his article on Sociology in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, If society is a system of social relationships, community stands for 
the people who are thus related, living together, ‘lielonging” together, 
sharing "a whole set of interests wide enough and complete enough to in- 
clude their lives” and “not this or that particular interest”. He definitized 
the concept by adding that "a community is always a group occupying a 
territorial area". State is an association and not "the whole community”; 
"nationality" on the other hand is **one type of community sentiment" and 
"the nation is the largest effective community", i.e,, "the pation is the largest 
group which is permeated by the consciousness of comprehensive solida- 
rity'*. And if one wants to know what is "community sentiment" here is 
Maciver's answer: "The sense of what they have in common — memories 
and traditions, customs and institutions — informs and defines the general 


« Pp. vii, 9-10, 13, 61, 65, 69, 73-77, 167-70, 178-82, 185-90, 350-54; 400-405. 
Italics mine. 
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impidse of mm to live together, establishing the community sentimenf, 
AboDt further extension he is quite positive that “there is as yet no Mer^ 
national community in any effective degree**. This view enables him to 
offer us the pithy statement about "'natioiuilisin* that it “fe the spirit which 
seeks to make the nation an effective unity* which for our topic is quite 
germane* Though Maclver had, in fact, travelled far and wide, his treat- 
ment of the subject was very brief and devoid of that iiniversal-brotherhood- 
charged climate which we breathe in his earlier “federalism”, and co- 
ordination as the principle of extension of community to universal limits 
drops off! 

“Co-ordination” of the earlier treatise is almost absent in the new sys- 
tem of sociology. On the other hand conflict within the community is 
seen in its potentially destructive aspect, and solidarity is, over and again 
but quite logically stressed, and its engendering is studied. And it is in 
connection with the threat that solidarity has to encounter that Maclver 
introduces racial groups and antagonisms centering round them, begin- 
ning with the “long established” and even “half-subincrg('d” minorities of 
Europe like the Swedes and the Finns in Finland and the Flemish and 
the Walloons in Belgium. 

Tlie situation in the field of sociological analysis which upholds my 
submission that concepts of conflict and tension, and later that of inte- 
gration, began to receive adequate recognition from American Sociolo- 
gists, after a fair amount of din was created by the sp«?ial literature on 
race-riots or Negro- Wliite relations that began to be issued since 1932, is 
represented by Macivers use of the American scene to illustrate “com- 
munal solidarity”. He affirms quite correctly that “the American continent 
offers peculiar opportunities for the study of the manner in which the 
growth of communal solidarity embracing groups of diverse origin and na- 
tional charactmstics is advanced or retarded”. In partially describing the 
phenomena Maclver uses the verb “integrate” and its opposite “disinte- 
grate” and asserts that **the solidarity of a corrmnnntty depeixds not on the 
absence of differeiices within it hut rather on the absence of certain bar- 
riers to the liberation and the consequent modification or adjustment of 
these differences**. 

Another change consequent on the difference in orientation is that 
“federalism” of the earlier treatise assumed the milder form of “the fede- 
rative principle” and evoked rather low enthusiasm even in its sponsor, the 
author of Society, Its Structrue and Changes. Side by side we are intro- 
duced to a new variety of agreement-creating process, destined hence- 
forward to come more and more to the front and occupy the central posi- 
tion and to be the focal point of social endeavour, sectional, regional, 
national or international, viz., “integration”. It comes in the wake of a 
study of primary group and its internal working. 
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Id his Society, a Textbook of Sociology, issued iu 1937, Professor Mao** 
Iver retained his lukewarm “federative principle’* in the context only of 
groups and large scale organization and also the identical groui>-working 
chart." But though associations, both great and small, are recognized 
there is nothing about social groups. Class and Caste are there; the herd 
and the crowd, too, get their due; but ethnic or racial groups are con- 
spicuous by their absence, though race is treated. 

All tills is markedly changed in the later text-book entitled Society, an 
Introductory Analysis, a joint work of Professor Maciver and Dr. Page. 
It is not only “society”, “community” and “associations” that receive the 
honour of being treated as primary concepts at the outset of the book but 
also “group”, it being defined as “any collection of social [?] beings who 
enter into distinctive social relationships with one another.” This defi- 
nition is only a variation in terms of social relationship, which as we 
know from Professor Maclver’s definition of Society to be his favourite 
concept, of what others did in terms of interdependence. The importance 
of group for the formation or inculcation of attitudes by individuals is 
affirmed in the pregnant words : *‘there is a tendency in every social group 
to develop like attitudes towards interests relevant to the group as a 
whole! Attitudes very responsive to the large ajrfHjratus of suggestion that 
is part of the formal and informal educational system of all groups**. And 
attachment of an individual to his social group is emphasized by christen- 
ing it as “loyalty to an ingroup”. Inter alia the authors record various groups 
within a nation, mentioning “ethnic groups”, “culture groups”, “interest 
groups”. They go much further than Professor Robert Angell in estimat- 
ing the probable dangers to social and national solidarity, arising out of 
the multitude of groups and assert that they “often gravely damage, through 
their tensions and their conflicts, the unity and the well-being of the 
whole”. In harmony with the view of the importance of group to an 
indivichuirs attitudes they present a Chart (No. IV) showing the codes of 
various groups and the sanctions which support the codes. A wh(de 
Chapter (10) is headed “Tvpcs of Social Crou])s” and eontiiins lx th th” 
earlier definition of “group” and an elaborate classificnlion which is c'o’^- 
veniently presented in Chart VII. 

The ethnic, race-conscious or racial groups, it deserves to be nofc'd, 
receive the treatment at length. Tlie immigrant groups are discussed in 
Chapter VI in connection with the social processes of accommodation 
and assimilation. Racial groups came in for some nptice in connection 
with the concepts of community and communal solidarity (pp, 305-09), 
and they and ethnic groups together get a special Chapter (No. 15) to 
themselves. An ethnic group is defined as one “whose members share a 
distinctive social and cultural tradition maintained within the group 

« Loc. at., pp. 240-50. 

« Ibid., 70-74, 156, 162, 222-5. 
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from generation to gaieration’\** 

tlie importance of groups was further emphasized by Florian Znaniecki 
l/rfm observed in 1950-51 that ^'national solidarity and intemoHonal oon- 
fUats are not individual^ hut group phenomena, and they can be exphdned 
only by a comparative study of social groups**, A little later®® he vouch- 
safed, from an unpublished thesis, the significant information that out of 
the fortyeight American textbooks on Sociology published between 1932 
and 1949 “eleven had no classification of groups whatsoever; the other 
thirtyseven differed so much that not a single logical class was included 
in all of them”. Such was more or less the state in which the concept of 
group stood in the view of American Sociologists till about 1954. And to 
judge by the place occupied by it in such books as Professor Kingsley 
Davis’ Human Society, even in its 17th printing in 1964, one would think 
that it was no better even in 1960 or 1963. But turning to Professor Harry 
M. Johnson’s Sociology (1960-63) onc^ comes acToss a welcome change 
and finds that though groups are not jiroperly classified or enumerated, 
Sociology itself is pronounced to be “tlie science that deals with social 
groups”. 

Some of the Political Scientists, especially those like James S. Coleman, 
concerned with African societies, have gone ahead with the treatment of 
the concept of group. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg in their book Political 
Parties and National Integration in Tropical Africa (1964) have defined 
the concept and also given us their classification of groups. They define 
group as “any aggregate of persons /and here Society differs from group 
for the former has to be an integrate though the latter can afford to re- 
main an aggregate/, whether formally associated or not”. For their pur- 
poses they have divided groups into three classes: (1) “Political Parties”; 
(2) “Interest Associations”; and (3) “Categoric groups”. Categoric groups 
are such “demographic” units as “chiefs”, “students”, “clerks”, “teachers”, 
“lawyers”, etc. Each one of them is such that the persons grouped under 
each “may or may not share a common outlook or organize a formal as- 
sociation to assert and protect their presumptively common interests”. 
Political parties are a well-understood category. Interest associations, 
like all associations as such in the view of Sociologists, are organized 
groups and seek to protect and further tHe conscionslv formulated, and 
to a very large extent shared, interests of their members. They recognize 
three sub-classes in them ; (a) General (b) Specific and (c^ Ideal. Under 
the former sub-class figure groups which are “communal”, “racial”, “tribaF*. 
Under the “specific” sub-class we have the “occupational or professional”, 

hoc, cit.y pp. 14, 26, 33. 

The American Journal of SocioloRy, 1950-51, p. 219. 

Morroe Berger and others Freedom and Control in Modem Society, 1954, pp. 
175-6. 
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Ideal or materiar.® 

Id the same year as that of the publication of Coleman and Rosb^’s 
above4nentioned book. Professor Robert Angell rettimed to his old fav- 
ourite topic of “group** and “integration”. Concerning himself with study^ 
ing differences In the internalized values in the two societies^ those of 
the U^S.S.R. and of U.S.A., Angell selected forty values or “value cate- 
gories” or “value dimensions” as he calls them and in order to get at 
the iniemalization of these in the two societies he evoked responses to 
them from certain common groups of elite from both societies. In justi- 
fication and validation of his method of getting responses from certain 
identical groups from the two societies he voices his confidence in the 
representative nature of the groups in the observation: “/f there are 
common values among the members of groups, and if these groups are 
powerful in society, then these common values constitute significant data 
for an understanding of how that society acts and will 

The six groups of elites Professor Angell took up are: (1) the military, 
(2) the scientific, (3) the cultural, (4) the labour, (5) Government service, 
business and legal professions, and (6) the economic. Of course, the 
groups are not the groups that Sociologists or even Political Scientists 
enumerate in their studies but they give us an idea of the probable Socio- 
logical classification of groups. 

The importance of the group concept is thus fully recognized. As earlier 
stated, our view of society and therefore of social tensions necessitated 
our excursion into the concept of group; and our justification is the light 
it throws on the nature of individuaFs internalization of the image of his 
society, not to mention the weighty authority of Professor Maclver who 
has dubbed modern society a multi-group society. The nature of groups 
of modern societies, most of them being voluntary organizations, further 
led us to conclude that their role is very significant in socializing the 
individual by breaking him in, so to say, to his society. 

Tlie interlocking membership of multifarious groups besides its above 
function helps in rounding off the corners of individuals and disburden- 
ing them of some prejudices at least. This role of groups in society may 
justly be termed integrative. These features of groups received, as already 
mentioned, the best diagramatic representation from Eliot, many years 
ago.*^ The Political Scientist, Hans J. Morgenthau has given an excellent, 
though succinct, word-picture of the role of groups in society, and the 
consequences flowing from their membership to individuals and to the 
society at large. Expounding the nature and growth of suprasecHonal 
loyalties of individuals Professor Morgenthau “ begins by stating fhe fact, 

^ liOCt citt, p. 2. 

The Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1964, pp. 330-333. Italics mine. 

The American Journal of Sociology, 1920. 

w Folitics among tJatlons, (Srd ed.) 1963, pp. 502-4. 
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alreA^y stressed here, of national societies having a multiplicity of soci^ 
giODps* That some of these may be or even must be "antagonistic to each 
other” in one sense, i.e., in so far as "their respective claims are mutually 
exclusive” is emphasized. He emphasizes the existence of mutual exclu- 
siveness as characterizing particularly the economic sphere and adds; 
*Tblitical parties, religious denominations, racial groups, regions and loca- 
lities meet in similar context.” Then he expounds the social mechanism 
through which the "conflicts” arising from excliisivist and even antagonis- 
tic claims are prevented from deteriorating into violence. And here in this 
sphere lies the contribution of the interlockingly multifarious group- 
membership of individuals. 

Professor Morgenthau takes two citizens A and B. One is a member 
of economic group E and the f)lher that of El. The former is also a mem- 
ber of the religious group R, of the political group P, and of the etlinic 
cultural group C, and let me add of the professional vocational group V 
and of the socio-recreational group S. Tlie latter, on the other hand, be- 
longs to only some of the identical ones but to others than the remaining 
ones, where he meets quite different individuals. They in turn meet some 
others in some of their groups so that there is almost a regular ramifica- 
tion of contacts. All this and much more Professor Morgenthau 
generalizes thus ;^'^ 

This pluralism of domestic /"nationaiy groupings and conflicts tend 
to impress upon the participants the relativity of their interests and 
loyalties and thus to mitigate the clashes of different groups. This plu- 
ralism brings about, as it were, an economy in the intmisity of identifi- 
cation, which must be spread wide in order to give evert/ group and 
conflict its share. 

While the italicized portion of Morgenthau’s pregnant remark expres- 
ses or justifies what I call the integrative role of groups, the whole state- 
ment leads us on to the consideration of conflict, which like tension, is a 
personal, an inter-personal and also an inter-group phenomenon. 

Allen D. Crimshaw reviewing Robin M. William's book Strangers Next 
Door in 1964 wrote: "So long as groups and collectivities operate as 
distinct entities and compete for scarce values, a basis for conflict exists 
even if there were in the world no ‘sick' individuals or ‘sick’ societies.” 
Just a little over a century before Malthus, the Socio-Economist, and 
Cliarles Darwin the father of the Evolution idea taking his cue from him, 
had asserted the persistence of stniggle for existence i.e., conflicts bet- 
ween individuals and even more among groups, and the latter had im- 
plied or affirmed the beneficial evolutionary effects of the struggle for 
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^i$tm:!e. This shows a rather rare continuity ot a sociological proposi- 
tion and establishes its claim to profound consideration. 

Park and Burgess, writing in 1921,®^ i.e., at least four years before Spyk- 
man gave us the first full statement of George Simmels sociological system 
in English *, evidently drawing upon Simmel's contribution, counted “con- 
flict*" among the four types of social interaction wliich they distinguish the 
remaining three being competition, accommodation and assimilation. They 
also spoke of the four together as social processes, associating with each 
a corresponding “social order”. The corresponding “social orders” are (i) 
equilibrium, associated with competition, (ii) the political order with con- 
flict, (iii) social organization with accommodation and (iv) personality and 
cultural heritage with assimilation. As I am concerned here only with con- 
flict and as assimilation will be impinging upon us in the next section, I 
shall leave accommodation, which appears to me outmoded with the com- 
ing in of “integration”, with the observation lliat if accommodation is “the 
natural issue of conflicts” as Park and Burgess say it is, then to associate 
a whole independent and inclusive order with it as they do is not proper. 

Park and Burgess furtlier inform their readers that Simmel in his study 
of conflict distinguished four types: (i) war, (ii) feud and friction, (iii) litiga- 
tion and (iv) discussion. They added that at least one more type, the varied 
forms of sport, “in which conflict assumes the form of rivalry” and are 
nevertheless organized on a conflict pattern, must be recognized. 

Professor E. A. Ross of Wisconsin brought out his Principles of Socio- 
logy hardly a year before Professor R. E. Park of Chicago collaborated 
with Burgess to produce the book with which I began my treatment of the 
topics of this chapter and in 1924 a briefer and rearranged edition of it 
under the title Outlines of Sociology. He brought out an enlarged and revised 
edition of his Principles of Sociology in 1930. In the preface to the revised 
edition he informs us — I liave no means of checking up as the 1920 first 
edition of the book is not available to me — of the omissions and additions 
he made in the 1930 edition. From the chapters named in the preface it is 
known that of the 16 additional chapters as many as seven are “conflict” 
chapters. Tlieir headings are: The Conflict of Ages Age-Conflict7, Race 
Conflict, Town Country ^Community/ Conflict, Intra-Class Conflict, Indus- 
trial Conflict, Sectarian Strife /"Religious Conflict7 and Conflict between 
Learned and Ignorant. In his Outlines Professor Ross had only tlu-ee chap- 
ters in which conflict as such, and not also opposition and adaptation, was 


Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 507, 511, 513, 515, 574, 579, 639, 
722. 

* Some parts of Simniers sociological thought were placed before the American 
Sociologists in the very first year of the birth of the American Journal of Sociology, 
by Professor A. W. Small in 1890. 

« Op. cit., p. 665. 

» Ibid., p. 639 * 

^ Lac. dtt pp. 149-205. 
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dealt with. They were headed: Personal Competition, Class Struggle, and 
Institutional Competition. The 1930 edition of Principles of Sociology 
names one whole part of the book (IV) “Conflict and Adaptation’' and has 
in it, besides the chapters noted above, one on Personal Competition and 
another on Institutional Competition and a third on Class struggle. We 
may attribute the treatment of the otijer areas of conflict to the influence 
of Simrnel’s Sociology. Four chapters, three on opposition and one on 
adaptation, show the continuity of the pre-Siminel period Sociology. Ano- 
ther chapter entitled Estrangement deals with llic same subject, the areas 
covered being the primary group of the family and also some “secondary” 
groups, and breathes the spirit, however faintly, that of the later treatise 
of Professor Robert Angell. 

Professor Kimball Young/'^ who commends Professor Ross’s treatment as 
“one of the most adequate discussions of various areas of conflict” and like 
Professor Ross had written on Psychology, speaks in terms of interaction, 
speaking also of the Expanding World of Interaction, and not in those of 
social processes, though he somehow drags in the expression in his intro- 
ductory observations, lie says about the part of his book in which these 
phenomena are discussed, devoting a little more than one-fourth of the 
whole book for it, that it “will discuss the forms of reaction among people 
which arc luuclauu'utal to social life, and which as rc'actions juodify and 
influence the relations of i)ers()ns to each oth('r and of groups to other 
groups. In analyzing si:)ecial social proc(‘.sscs W(' are but (‘xamining certain 
asp('cts of tlie largest basic process of interaction ilsc'lf”. It is clear that 
what Young speaks of as interaction we may l)ptlcr designate as jiroccss 
and tlius avoid his action and reaction dichotomy. 

Professca- Young specifies seven processes: (i) (a)mpctition, (ii) Coope- 
ration, (iii) DiffcTcntiation, (iv) Conflict, (v) Arcommodation, (vi) Stratifi- 
cation and (vii) Assimilation. In final analysis, liowt'vcr, they are reducible 
to two fundauK'nlal “forms of int(Taclion” : opposition and cooperation. 
Opposition giv(\s us two varic'tics in his view : (a) Competition and (b) 
Conflict. VVdiile out of conflict issues accommodation nothing ensues from 
cither competition or cooiKTation by itself. Oiflerentiatiou wdiich is the 
third social proc(\ss, Professor Young derives from “opposition and coope- 
ration", though it is very diilicult to .see \y)iy age and sex differentiation 
must 1)(' trac('d to them. Stratification is the fifth or the sixth social process 
and is considered to be “a special pha.se of differentiation and accommo- 
dation” so that it is a tc'rtiary or (‘ven quaternary and not merely a second- 
ary, proc'css, both differentiation and accommodation being themselve.s 
secondary and tertiary in Profe.ssor Young’s scheme. Assimilation, the sixth 
or the seventh process of the scheme, is said to be arising out of competi- 
tion, conflict and cooperation. And assimilation is equivalent to “the 
merging of divergent groups or persons into a new and homogenous group- 

An Introductory Sociology, 1934, pp. 348, 419, 
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ing'\ In his view accommodation must be considered to be a process wliich 
may lead to stratification but will not proceed further! 

Professor Young’s treatment of the social process named "couflict” en- 
compasses all the well-known areas of social and personal conflict. Social 
conflict is listed as in the following eight areas or as of eight kinds: (i) 
Industrial, (ii) Racial [ ethnic J, (iii) Religious, (iv) Political (v) Inter-com- 
munity and Intra-community, (vi) Inter-class and Intra-class, (vii) Sex and 
age conflict and (viii) Conflict of intellectual or moral principles. Professor 
Young has discussed the role of Conflict in personality formation in a fair 
way but without, surprisingly, any reference to the conflict of the type or 
types which the new psychology, that created by Psychoanalysis, has in- 
troduced.®'^ 

Professor Maciver in his Society, a Textbook of Sociology,^'^ (1937) may 
be said to recognize only two social processes, i.c., co-operation and con- 
flict. For he holds that “society is co-operation crossed by conflict” and 
also tliat “cooperation and conflict are universal elements in human life” 
and treats them at some length. In both processes he recognized two 
varieties, or rather “levels”, viz., direct and indirect. Though he speaks of 
“the resolution of conflict” even as regards social conflict his discussion 
is confined to racial and ethnic conflicts, whether in the U.S.A. or in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. His discussion of interest conflict within Associa- 
tions pertains of course to intra-group more tluin to inter-group phenomena 
and even then is far from convincing or satisfactory. Of the personal, that 
is inti'a-personal, conflicts he selects only the conflict with the code. 

Professor Robert E. Park returned to the subject of competition and 
conflict witli the onset of tlie Second World War in his article on “The 
Social Functions of War” contributed to The American Journal of Sociology 
in 1940-41 (pp. 551-70). His stance* towards conflict appears to have changed 
in the interval. He says tlial competition may be regarded as “an indivi- 
dualizing or analytic process, conflict as an integrating process”. 

In this context of “conflict” as an integrating process two observations 
need to be made in order to enable the reader to appreciate the notional 
development. While the Psychoanalytic view of conflict generally repre- 
sented it as dysfunctional or at least divisive and disruptive, Simmel, like 
Bagehot before him, had brought out the progressive or integrative side 
of it. Perhaps more important than this was the fact that Miss Mary Follett, 
who had made a mark as a political thinker by knocking some important 
planks out of the platform of Political Pluralists of the time like Professor 
Harold Laski, had already crossed over to the business management field. 
The social significance of the School of Business Management in general 
may be guaged from the fact that no less a thinker, a mathematical phi- 

6*^ Op. cit., pp. 348, 382, 418, 452, 469, 473, 496. 

Op. cit., pp. 77-102, 447-50. 

hoc. ait, pp. 50, 52, 50-57, 264-67, 379-80. 
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losopher of the first order and a social philosopher of no less stature than 
Professor A. N. Whitehead delivered lectures at the Harvard Business 
School in 1931, which later lorined Chapter VI of his famous book Adven^ 
turea of Ideas. And the topic of his lecture was “Foresight'’, what it means 
in a changing milieu and the need for it. 

It was six years before Whitehead lectured at the Harvard Business 
School that Miss Follett had presented a paper belore a Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration Conference group in January 1925. It was entitled 
“Const me tive Conllict’' and was printed in Scientific Foundations of BusF 
ness Administration in 1926. Follett*'*’ says almost at the outset: 

1 should like to ask you to agree for the moment to think of conflict 
as iicitlicr good nor bad; to consider it without etliical pre-judgment; to 
think of it not as warfare, but as the appearance of difference, difference 
of opinions, of interests. For that is what confiiot means — difference. 

We find the integrative role of conflict stressed by Prolessor Robert 
Angell,*''’ albeit only in a stray manner and as a possil^ility, in his book The 
Integration of American Society (p. 85). For he observes: “We have in- 
sisted that struggle is compatible with integration only when there are 
agreed standards in terms of which the struggle goes lorward. " 

The British linguist, M. M. l.ewis, writing in 1947, devoted two cluipters 
(10 and 11) of his book Language and Society to the consideration of the 
relation between language and social conflict and its resolution, observing 
that “war without, peace within; peaei' without, w’ar within” was “the cha- 
racteristic alternation of society today”. He took llie problem of the Negroes 
in the U.S.A., forming as tliev did then 10 per cent of the entire population 
— today they lorm more than 15 per cent— and prediett^d that the in- 
creasing communic'alion, partieulaily if left to itself and not jnoperly guid- 
ed, would increase the intensity of the eonflicl. And “such community 
works as a doubk' stroke* engine”, increasing tlie internal consciousness of 
both the groups, adding fu(4 to tlie fire in the juoeess. 

Robin M. Williams'’' defined “eoiiflict” as “a struggle over values (dis- 
tributive? e)r iiein-elistribulivej in which the* imme'diate aims eif the oppejnents 
are te) neutrali/e, injure, eir (eliminate* their rivals”; and adde^el “conflict re- 
sults freim the* eonscieius pursuit eil exclusive values”. Drawing upon the 
(’Xtant American liteTaluie ein the* subject of grouji hostility and upon Gene- 
ral Psychology Williams neites that individuals “in all knewn social systems'’ 
conceive* of th(?ms(‘lves as members of some groups, which being classed 
mentally and beha^’ie)urally as we-groups” create a sort of hostility to 
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other groups, the ‘you-groups” or the “not-we groups”. Such hostility is 
the source of group conflict. Frustration whether real or imagined adds 
fuel to the fire and hardens the nature of conflict. Overt aggression is 
conditioned by “the strength of instigation to a frustrated goal-resiwiise”. 

Professor Raymond Aron,"* ten years later, in tlie UNESCO symposiul 
study The Nature of Conflict defined group conflict as the struggle or 
opposition between two social groups and individuals for the possession 
of certain goods in short supply or lor the attainment of mutually in- 
compatible values. Though the word conscious does not occur in the ex- 
pressions used we can see that Aron’s definition is almost exactly the same 
as that of Robins. 

Professor Kingsley Davis in his very popular"' book Human Society, 
first published in 1918 or 49, has given to conflict the first place among 
the three important forms of interaction, conflict, competition and coope- 
ration. He distingui.shes partial conflict from total conflict wliich having 
■‘no level of agreement at all” is resolved “through the resort to physical 
force” and instances war as the “most familiar kind ol group conflict”. 
When writing about “internal/i.c., intra-groiipj conflict he speaks of “open 
conflict" being eliminated within any group, "partial conflict", alone being 
possible. Conflict in family, .school, neighbourhood or factory is “an in- 
escapable part of social life” and is of the partial variety. Though Profes- 
sor Davis distingui.shes .i vaiiciy called “pariial” when h( comes to deal 
with competition he speaks of eonfliet as if it is always of one variety 
the "total” one. For he eontrasis eonfliet as being aimed at I)anishing or 
destroying th(' opponent with eompetition which seeks to outdo the com- 
petitor and neither to destroy nor to banish him. 

The spceialily to my mind of Professor Davis’ textbook is that it de- 
votes proportionately large spaec to the treatment of pc'isonahty, its for- 
mation and its dyshinetioning. Sociali/ation of the inilividnal bca’ng dealt 
with only as a part of this section naturally gels too little space and is, 
so to say, crowded out of its proper place. Especially so is this the case 
because of the absence of a lairly detailed treatment ol groups and their 
ramification in individual and social life. But the procass of personality 
formation and the conserpient picture of an individual member of any 
society as a purely psychic entity is full in contrast to many text-books on 
Sociology. It is very welcome. Davis’ treatment of this aspect brings out 
quite clearly tlie two-fold or rather double role of conflict, viz., (1) con- 
flict as a form of character and conscience and (2) conflict as a dissociative 
and disruptive element of personality. Self as he points out is not some- 
thing that exists ah initio but is formed “out of social interaeliou” through 
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adjustments to new and conflicting situations*"" 

Professor Maclver and his collaborator Page significantly moved, in 
their book Societyy an Introductory Analysis (1950), from the position the 
senior partner had taken up in his book Society, a Textbook of Sociology 
thirteen years earlier. Conflict is given a new variety in the nomencla- 
ture "social conflict". Its nature and scope are more openly made out to be 
'‘all activity in which men contend against one another for any objective” 
and as "man against man and group against groux3 . . . wherever there is 
socieJty.” It is considered as a form of attitude, indifterence and aversion 
being its earlier stages or less intense asi^ects. And it is called positive or 
active conflict, wliich expression implies a variety to be named "silent” or 
"non-active” conflict, which is not quite correct analysis. Personality con- 
flict docs not figure in Professor Maclvcr s treatment. However he manages 
to draw upon Karen Homey s contribution, even her submission regarding 
"our inner conflicts”, though v(»ry much lamely in the context.’^ 

Because of older moorings and their conflict with the newer findings the 
authors harp on the earlier theme of cooperation and conflict being the 
only two social processes, though in the sequel we shall have occasion to 
note their recognition and even treatment of two or three other processes 
as well. 

The significant departuie from the earlier position of Professor Maclver 
in rc'gard to conflict is that w(' have in ihv new work of post-mid-twentieth 
century a full-dress debate,'- so tr) say, on elhnic and racial groups and the 
tensions and conflicts that aris(‘ out of their presence and activity. Surely 
the warning uttered by Profc'ssor Robert Angell about groups in American 
society a decade' iK'forc liad beem listened to, a fact evidenced by some 
other symposial or collal)orativ(’ writings of Professor Maclver during that 
decade too. Detailing tlie different patterns seen in the treatment and 
behaviour of racial and ethnic groups they instance the formation of the 
Brazilian national conimniiity, which has resulted through “emphasis upon 
the comuion interest” and “the firm execution of a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation though other factors, too, may have helped the process. The linea- 
ments of the Brazilian national community in their own words may be 
described thus: “Not only is there a great deal of biological intermixture 
in this country but there is an enhancement of communal unity on the 
one sid(' and of individual opportunity iinfrustrated by ethnic lines on the 
other.” 

From the psychological point of view conflicts within an individual, the 
serious onc'S and the ones which are not fully on the conscious plane of the 
individual mind, ar(' a charge or a drag on personal energy. We have 

'0 Op. cit., pp. 194-208. 212-3, 263-73. 

Loc. cit., pp. 62-70. 

"2 Ibid., Chapter 15. 

Ibid., p. 391. 
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come across this view in oiir section on tensions, where I have referred to 
the considered views of Kurt Lewin on the subject. Karen Homey has 
brought out this aspect of the human predicament in her book Our Inner 
Conflicts (1945) in relation to conflicts, tlie neurotic variety of them and 
the ‘unresolved” ones.'^ And she has observed in that connection, expand- 
ing Jung s view, that “if a person not compulsively driven struggles hard 
enough, he can arrive at some integration”. 

We hear echoes of all psychological — in the earlier stages only those of 
the psychoanalytic school -light on peisonality in diverse pronouncemenls 
about “integrated personality”. Thus Professor liornell Hart regarded 
“the completed functioning of an integrated personality” as “the goal of 
progress for the individual.” 

Paul Dicsing,''' only a few years after, speaks not only of integrated but 
also of unintegrated systems, assuring his readers tliat while the former is 
“resistant to change because it is eflectwe in making action possible”, the 
latter, energy being blocked exerts pressure for random substitute outlets 
“making it receptive to change”. In the integrated system again “alternate 
goals can be held together without destructive conflict and repression”. 

Among psychologists defining personality in terms of integration Kernpf 
needs to be singled out. Allport ’ has (pioted KempPs view from a piece of 
writing published in 1921, in which year Miss Mary Parker Follett brought 
the notion of integration into Political Science by her use of it in her book 
The Neic Slate. And slu' says : "TIu' (\ssenee of the group process is an 
acting and reacting, a single and id(‘nlieal process which brings out differ- 
ences and integrates them into a unity. The comi)lex reciprocal action, the 
intricate intervvc'avings of the members of the group, is the social process.” 
A little later, within half a dozen years, she developed and propagated the 
notion and its sueeessful application to Business Management. In her paper 
“The P.sy(‘hology of ("ontrol” presented and published in 1927, she re- 
veals to us the thought influences which inspired her to think of integration 
and apply it. She states that tlu' contributions of physiologists like Hender- 
son, C.mnon and J. B. S. Haldane gave her a view of unitie s, what lh(‘y .irv 
and how they work. She then spc'aks of “a very suggesti\'e treatment of 
wholes” as coming from physiologi.sts like Sir Charles ShcTrington “working 
at the integrative action of the nervous system”. And finally she mentions 
Kernpf as the p.sychobiologist who dealt with “whole personalities”, a func- 
tional whole being an integrative unity. 
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Follett asserted tliat there were only tliree principal ways of ‘'dealing 
witli' conflict or "ditterence”, viz., (1) Domination, (2) Compromise and 
(3) Integration. It should be noted neither the i)sychoanalytic nor the socio- 
logical tenninology, then current, finds favour with Miss Follett. The 
former is well known for its teclmiques of resolution or solution of con- 
flicts which are mostly in the unconscious plane of mind by bringing them 
up into full awareness of the self, and its insistence on sublimation. The 
Sociologists, like Park and Burgess and E. A. Ross spoke of conflict as 
getting soivc'd llirough accommodation and also linally through assimilation. 
Of these two social processes accommodation of the Sociologists appears 
to be the same as “comiiromisc*' ol Miss Follett. When conflicts are dealt 
with by “integration” stabilization is the result and they can be truly called 
constructive. 

“By domination only one side gets what it wants; by compromise neither 
side gets what it wants; by int(‘gration we find a way by which both sides 
get what they wish”, says Miss Follett. One can agree with the first two 
statements and add that the first leaves not only a sear, but an open sore 
which will sooner or later be running, while tlie second may or may not 
cfleet conciliation of the* active variety. It may only result in tolerated 
coexistence, wiiiting for an opporluiiit)^ to get th(‘ situation squar(‘d up. It 
is very difficult to see that in every integration, tlie two sides get what they 
want. It is only wlien a durd objivtive, end or value e(juallv covetable to 
both sides can be* brought in, tliat ibis would happen. It appears to me tliat 
sucli occasions in iiiter-gioup eoiiHiels. especially conflicts centering round 
minorities, arc' lik(']\ lo be ran*. 1 ik(' compromise integration too is a mutua- 
lity. Botli sides have’ to move' lo mak<' it a success. And it is in this particular 
tliat integration on tlie pliysio psvehologieal plant' in the individual and 
that on tlie psyelio-soeial plant' among the social groups, whc'tlier minori- 
ties or not, differ from each other. 

Miss Follett thus introduet <1 the c’onec'pl of integration in Political Science 
and in Bnsiiu'ss Management during R)2l and 1927, yet Social Science as 
a wliol(‘ m;iy be said to have remained imjxTvious to it in America till at 
least 1931. 'FIh' gri'al American woik, KuajclopacdUi of the Social Sciences, 
did not contain an article on ‘ Inlegratioir though the Llth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica carried a small note on it. 

This dot's not mean that Sociologists had never recognized the process 
and its significance. The gi{*al promulgator of Sociology in the English- 
speaking world, Herbert Spc'iU'cr, used the concept more than a century 
ago in Iiis Firsi Principles'^ (1862). He asserted that integration along with 
clifFercntiation were the most important laws of evolution, inorganic, organic 
and social. In tlu' last aspect hr included the whole of Europe as an entity 
struggling or evoh ing towards integration. Spencers connotation of the 

so Ibid., pp. 31, 34-5, 213. 

Edition in tlie Thinker’s Lihiary Series, Chap, XIV, p. 282. 
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term integration is best gathered from his prophesy about Europe's inte- 
gration. He says ; 

This process slowly toinpletes itself by destroying the original linos 
of demarcation. And of the European nations it may be further remark- 
ed, that in the tendency to form alliances, in the restraining influences 
exercised by governments over one another, in the system of settling in- 
ternational arrangements by congresses, as well as in the weakening of 
commercial barriers and tlie increasing facilities of communication, we 
see the beginnings of a European federation- a still larger integration 
than any now established. 

In his 1931 vc'ision of his older book under the title Society, its Structure 
a)it1 Changcfi, Professor Maedver introduced the concept of ‘‘integration’’ 
as a group -process in his formulation of the theory of the primary group. 
The modus operandi of harmony and consensus or near-consensus in a 
group of the face-to-face or piimary variety foians an important link in our 
understanding of the socialization of individuals and the kind of persona- 
lities with shar(‘d e\peri(mc‘e that are likely to evolve. MacTver,®- — ponder- 
ing over the nature of th(' proc(*ss and evidently utilizing the thought of 
Miss Folh'tt, and as it appears from Maclv(a*s note, from others too who 
being like-minded were then conducting a bulletin in New York to pro- 
pagate thci adherence 1o the principle of int(*gration — developed a tripple 
scheme into a quadruple one and presented in a chart entitled ‘Typf'S of 
Group Agreemenr his conchisions in purely Sociological terms. The fourth 
of these bases of group agreement is integration. The process by which 
it is arrived at is “conclusive discussion*', the decision r('presc‘nts, or is, 
“real unanimity" and the diflcTcnees which are thus dealt with on the 
basis of integration are “expre^ssed in the process and (‘onserved in the 
result”. 

Later in the book Professor Maciver, while diseussing srxial change and 
progress and some of Herbert Spencer’s views on evolution, rather ab- 
ruptly brings in integration with the remark: “Often it is said that evolu- 
tion is a process of differentiation and integration, but the term differen- 
tiation, properly understood, connotes integration”. lie then details the 
manifestations of differcmliation in society, such as dba’sion of labour and 
savs nothing about integration. This statement about differentiation and 
integration is almost verbatim re])eated in the 1937 bo;ok, entitled Society, 
an Introductory Analysis (pp. 412-13), and in the 1950 conjoint work en- 
titled Society, a Textbook of Socioloa^y (pp. 525-28). In their application 
of the concept of evolution to society, Maciver and Page assert that “to 
meet our sense of differentiation siu'h complexity or novrdty /l)rought in 
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by difiFerentiationy must be integrated* within tlie social structure . . * . 
must contribute* to tljo interrelation of function between the whole and 
the parts.” To conceive of the wliole and to keep its requirements in view 
posits the existence of some agency as in the case, for example, of the 
human organism. 

Sir Charles Sherrington's work brouglit us a clear understanding of the 
function of tlie central nervous sj^stem in the human individual, composed 
of a very large number of differentiated and specialize'd constituent units. 
And as stated by the great neurophysiologist himself, that function is the 
int(‘gralive one. So differentiation has to liave integration stored up or ar- 
ranged som(*wlu‘r(* to produce an efficient and healthy working. The quota- 
tion from Spencer mad(^ above abundantly proves the applicability of in- 
tc’gralion as a complementary of differentiation. Prolessor Gordon W. All- 
port,^^ writing in 1938 about growth in an individual, says that “differentia- 
tion, as the sole iiK'dianism, would iiroduee a kind of eniropy or dissipa- 
tion of personality” and that “integration is fully as important a principle 
as diff(*r(*ntiation'\ 

Before proe(*eding lui ther with the* story of the introduction of the concept 
of integration into Sociology as a process and as a c'ondition or the result 
of the integrative process, it is inslruetivc* to know the kind of social pro- 
cess whic'h W(‘re recognized by Sociologists. As stated above and also 
in connection with our discussion of conflict, accommodation was one of 
them wlios(‘ lineaments may be inferred from what T have said about it 
in connection with the “compromise” of Miss Follett's categorization. The 
other, and from our vif'Wpoint the more important, process is assimilation. 
Both these concepts received articles to themsehes in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Scmiccs. It stands to reason that assimilation both as a pro- 
duct or condition and as a process should receive academic attention of 
Sociologists in America. 

And we find a paper on “Social Assimilation” in The American Journal 
of Sociology, as early as 1901, by Sarah E. Simons. It was another Jew, 
Horace M. Kallen, who gave us the next landmark in the study of “assimi- 
lation”. He published in 1915 his book entitled Assimilation and Democracy. 
The famous phrase “melting pot” was used by an American Jew, Israel 
Zangwill, in his play in 1906.”* From 1901 to 1957 at least — 1 should not be 
understood to m(*an that 1957 represents the end of the process — the con- 
ce]’)t of assimilation has received serious attention of Sociologists. 

In our brief appraisal of the academic endeavour it is enough if I ])egin 
with Park and Burgess' well-known book Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology (1921). Assimilation according to th(*se sociologists is “a pro- 

* Italic*? mine. 
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cess of interpenetration and fusion in which persons and groups acquire 
the memories, sentiments, and attitudes of other persons and groups, and, 
by sharing their experiences and history, are incorporated with them in a 
common cultural life”.^^ From the poibt of the individual or group that is 
being assimilated, assimilation involves, as pointed out by these sociologists, 
“a process of denationalization, and that is, in fact, the form it has taken 
in Europe'*. 

Professor Maciver brought “assimilation” into his Sociology only in 1931 
when, in his Society, Its Structtire and Changes, he listed assimilation along 
witli accommodation and some' items as xR'ocesses involved in the business 
of social change. But he did not try to indicate what it was; nor did he 
bring it in his treatment of man’s reaction to his environment where he used 
the concex>t oJ acconnnodaiion. Six years later, in his Society, a Textbook of 
Sociology, (?ven with a fairly full apx)raisal of the position of the immigrant 
groups in the U.S.A., he stuck to "social accommodation” without bringing 
in assimilation and in his treatment of social change listed, as earlier, “as- 
similation” along with otlun* cat(\goii('s.'''’ Post-Second World War attitude 
is reflected in the joint work {'ntitled Society, an Introducfortj Analysis. 
Speaking of "uneasy partial accommodation” in the case of the Negro in 
the States, Professor Maclvc*r and his collaborator use the l)y-then-out- 
inoded cxpressioji “mdting ]X)l” to describe the situation vis-a-vis European 
immigrant setll(*rs, using of course the concc’jM “assimilation” more than 
once. Tlicy evidently treat assimilation as within accommodation under 
which caption they assure llu' readers that “in the more evolved and 
more complex society, because of the differentiation witliin it, the com- 
plete assimilation of llu* lU'wcomer to an entire set of community x^atterns 
does not take' place”, introducing the statement in explanation of the 
caption “accommodation less rigorous in higher civilization”. They eschew 
all reference to assimilation or even ac‘commodation in the whole chapter 
entitled “Ethnic and Racial Groups” but introduce it, as in earlier books, 
in the social change context and in precisely casual manner.” 

Kimball Young,®'' as we have already noticed, counts assimilation among 
the seven or eight “fundamental processes of interaction” that he recog- 
nizes. Assimilation is defined in the same terms as those of Park and 
Burgess with the addition of the words “of the nation” after “cultural 
life”, which, too, as pointed by Young himself, owes its origin to R. E. 
Park. Though he equates it with fusion, he shows by his listing of amal- 
gamation as the third stage of the process accommodation, assimilation 
being the second, that assimilation is short of fusion. 

Loc. cit., pp. 734-35. Societif, its Structure and Chanf^es, pp. 734-35; Society, a 
Textbook of Sociology, pp. 354-55, 402-22. 

Society, its Sfrucinre and ChaiiRes, pp. 354-55, 402-22; Society, a Textbook of 
SonioJofiy, pp. 103-13, 406-16. 
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Milton M. Cw)rd(jn’s contribution to tliis topic made in 1954 is worthy 
ol a full summary but 1 shall desist from doing so. After all assimilation 
is an outmoded approach as will lx; seen from the sequel. Gordon 
would distiugiiisli bt tweeu ]}c]i(wionral assimilation and strneiural assinii- 
latioriy asserting lhat tin' latter has not taken place' among the immigrant 
settlers in tlic United States. 

In 1957, Alan Richardson, in Human Relations''^' l)roLight out in clear 
relief the princijdc' underlying Young’s scheme iru'n tinned above. He says 
that the concept of assimilation enables us to analyze the situation at the 
soeio-psychological h'vc'l, whil(‘ absoq^tion [[he same thing as amalgama- 
tiony slat(‘s it at the pnr(‘1y sociological lev(‘l. Ronald Taft, however, the 
same year in the same journal, drawing inspiration from Park and Burgess, 
gi\'(*s IIS ii working definition of social assimilation as “the process where- 
by as a result oi social interaction, a person transhu's his memberslup from 
onc‘ group to a sf'cond group whose norms are inconsistent with those of 
the first”. He fiirtlaT adds that the process is most commonly thought of 
in refcrenc'c to immigrants though “the same proc(‘SS occurs in almost 
every area ol group relations”. 

The car('('r of the c’oncept of integration in Sf)ciology may be said to 
begin with thc' work of Profc'ssor Robert C. Angc'll. In 1940, ho piiblisluxl 
his book The hitep/ation of American Society. His cliaracterization of an 
integrated socic'tv giv(‘s his view of th(' eoiK'cpt ol integration though he 
do(*s not defiru' the concept dirc'ctly. Tl(* says;'" ‘No matter how primitive 
the (‘ommimication and transportation may be or liow economically s(‘lf- 
sufficient famili(\s are. if the people are intensely devoted to the achieve- 
ment of common ends and the realization of common values, there is a 
highly integrated society. And convers('ly, they may live in a most com- 
plicated web of technological, ec'onomic, and political relations and still 
not possess an integrated society if they have few common ends and 
values.'’ He adds in expository words that ‘Uhe danft^er of societal disinte- 
i^ration increases as the numher of common values that are accepted de- 
clines"*. Another and additional essential for integration is common insti- 
tutions and they must have '^concern for the common xoelfare”. 

Professor Angell followed up his line of thought and research by pub- 
lishing next year a papcT ('ntith'd “Social Integration of American Cities”.®" 
At the v('rv outset of it, he says: 

Few sociologists would deny that the integration of groups and socie- 
ties is a fundamental phenomena for stndi!. One of the most important 
questions we ran ask about a lunnan aggr(*f^ate of any l:ind is whether 

Morroo iind oIIkms, Frrt'dnm etc., pp. 150-2 
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the members are closely knit together by a common outlook and com- 
mon aspirations. 

He further states that there are no satisfactory ways of getting at the 
common loyalties, nor arc there well-established and commonly recog- 
nized indices of community spirit. For his purix)ses he selected the 
Welfare-eiFort Index and the Crime Ind(‘x to assess tl)e social integration 
of the American cities studied. 

This was, as can be seem from the year of tlie publication of x^ngells 
study, before the European Economic Community came into existence 
and much before there was talk of and writing on European integration. 
And the concept of integration may be said to hu\'e come of age in Socio- 
logy about this time. 

M. M. Lewis, a British linguist, approaching the study of language 
from tlie social side and drawing upon current psychology in 1947, com- 
mented upon the social problem of America, envisaged by Angell, on the 
linguistic plain. Stating the number of newsi>apers and journals current 
in U.S.A., in languages other than English, and noting that in 1940 there 
were 10 million illiterat(‘S there, observed : “As a result, there must be a 
great deal of functional illiteracy in English”, and unwittingly supported 
Aiigcll from the linguistic sid(\ For in his words is only in the presence 
of a single common language ftmctionally effective in thought, feeling, 
and action that if is possible for the Unifed States to he an integrated 
societif.^^ In a whole* chapter (pp. 172-98) entitled "‘Language and Social 
Integration”, he discussed the integrative functions of language, as those 
who have read the earlier portion of this chapter should have expected. 

Professor Hornc‘11 Hart, who in 1928, as stated earlier, had put up the 
concept of an integrated personality as the ideal of society, published his 
paper on Mathematical models of political integration, without going into 
the process or processes whereby integration is achieved, in 1948/'* 

The crucial year, however, announcing the fimi establishment of the 
concept of integration in Sociology was 1950. That year the joint wc.rk of 
Professor Maelver and Page on sociology, entitled Society, an Introduclnry 
Analysis, introduced the expression ‘"social integration” and continued the 
repetition of integration as an intra-group process from the earlier works 
of Professor MacTver. It is in connection with the topic of tlie relation 
between the two that the authors tell their readers, as a limitation of the 
harmony principle, that “social integration is never complete” and is “never 
totally harmonious”.®'^ They obser\'e; “Conflicts and clashes, repressions 
and revolts, are always occurring. Within eveiy group, and between 
groups, there is an incessant struggle of diverse and opposing interests” 

Language in Society, p. 61. 

“The Logistic Growth of Political Areas” in Social Forces. 

^ Loc. cit., pp. 51-5. 
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and mention) the dictators! lips of Mussolini and Hitler as having “claimed 
social integration in the lianie of ‘totalitarianism'.” But they are frank 
enough to affirm that “ruthless and bloody records” of those dictatorships 
“should be reminders, too, that ihe integration of society is not only a 
mark of mans past (levelo])nicnt hut a goal for which he continues to 
^rive \ It is not a little? surprising that though tliey have devoted a whole 
chapter to the problems of ethnic and racial groups they have not brought 
in the concept of iiitegration in tlnar exposition. 

Tlie omission is the mcjre inirigning as iliat wry year saw the publica- 
tion of perhaps the first book to speak of intc'gration in connection with 
the Negro-Americaus. Kin/ers book, entitled The Negro in American 
Business, the Conflict hctxoven Separatism and Integration, was publish- 
ed in 1950. David V. Aberle, in his paper “Shared values in Complex 
Societies”, published in 1950 in The American Journal of Sociology, gives 
an. acceptable and perhaps an agr(‘e(] definition of the concept of inte- 
gration as a condition or state. Says Aberle: 

By integration we refer to the capacity of the society to operate as a 
somewhat integrated totality, without degeneration into frequent open 
conflicts, or breakdown into a series of bidcpcndent smaller systems to 
mention two types of departure from integration. 

In 1951,'’^’ in his contribution “The Moral Integration of American Cities”, 
Professor Angell added another dimension to the eoneepi of social inte- 
gration which was implicit in the notion as apj^lied to persons. 

Werner S. Landeck(T took the final st(‘p of forcing tln^ concept of in- 
tegration! on the attention of sociologists bv his arlicle entitled “Types ol^ 
Integration and their Measurement” in The American Journal of Sociology. 
1950-51. It was only social integration and not personal that Landecker 
dealt with in his article. Declaring that he will not offer a g(‘neral defini- 
tion of social iiKtegration, he slab's foin tv]X‘S of soc'ial intcgralion and 
defines them. To delcTiniiu' typologv he premised that for “sociological 
purpose's the smalh'st units of group life are cultural standards on the one 
hand, and persons ai^d their be'haxiour, on the other”. This premise 
enabled Landecker to distinguish four varieties of social integration: (1) 
Integration among cultural stand:irds or “Cultural Tutcgratioii”; (2) Infc- 
gratiou between cultural standards and the l)('haviour of persons or “Nor- 
mative' Integration”. Integration among ]K'rsons or interpersonal integra- 
tion is of two \arieties; (T) Integration through exchange of meanings or 
“Communicative Integrationi”; and (4^ Integration thnmgh exchange of 
services or “Fmielional Integration”, which is what the economists call 
“division of labour”. 

Functional integration consists in the degree to which there is mutual 
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interdependence among fhe units of a system of division of labour, It 
may or may not foster or help the other varieties of integration; but the 
other three varieties have a close inter-relation which Landecker has ex- 
pressed thus; 

The extent to which communicaiion or exchange of meanings, con- 
tacts, penmate a group, the degree of its communicaiwe integration, 
will hear some /close7 relation to the integration among its cultural 
standards [cultural int(‘gration7 ami the integration of conduct with 
these standards [normative inlegratirai].* Landecker in his paper pub- 
lished in Social Forces, 1951-52, made the defiiiilions more explicit. 

In one way, tliert'fore, communicative integration appears to be the 
central core or the pivotal base for the otluT vari(‘ties of integration. And 
it may be stated as a general proposition about communicative integra- 
tion that spatial and other contacts make for it and its intensity, while 
segregation in all forms is a barrier against not only its intensity but even 
its existence. 

In 1954, Milton M. Gordon''^ used the concept of integration in the 
hitcr-gronp relations context at two levcds: (1) community integration 
level and (2) the pluralistic integration lev(‘l, as he tennc'd the levels. The 
first, i.e., the community int('gration level, he points oifl though souiiding 
“strangely similar to what early proponents of the ‘nu'lting pot’ ^tln’s has 
been already alluded to earlier in tins chaplery may liave had in mind’' 
differs from “assimiliation" in this that it envisages “refashioning of insti- 
tutions to proclaim symbolically, equality and the common values which 
embrace diversity”. The pluralistic integration h'vel is, as far as I am 
abk* to grasp it, the cnconragemeni of “marginals” to join together and 
create new sub-systems, which widening in course of time will break 
dowji the barriers and make the whole society, as it wen', one stream. 

In 1959-60, Peter M. Plan contributed two pa]>ers dealing with “social 
integration” so that ilie concept of “social integration” apart from per- 
sonal integration, had got thoroughly esta))lished in Sociology. In one,'*'* 
he dealt with an individuals’ integration in th(' group, i.e., interpersonal 
integration, and told ns the indices of sneh. The other contribution of 
Rian, that in The American Journal of Sociologij, 1960, is si ill more im- 
portant as its title A Theory of Social Integration proclaims, though its 
contents arc only a paraphrasic extension of the earlier contribution. The 
power to attract and the capacity to be approachable as well as the de- 
sire to do so among the members of a group determine the integration 
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of individuals in their groups and the integration of their groups. 

William Goode, in 1961, in a paper i^ublished in The American Jour- 
rud of Sociology, used tlie rates of illegitimacy in north-western Europe 
to ascertain the relations between social integration ai>d cultural inte- 
gration. 

It is a strange yet significant fact that even after Professor Maciver 
adopted the concept of integration as put forward by Miss Mary Follett 
in 1921 in her book The Netr State, nobody paid any attention to her 

fuller expositori of these idc^as made only a few years later. But this 

lack of notice on the part of Political Scientists, after 1941, when Follett’s 
X)apers were published as a book with the catching title of Dynamic Ad- 
ministration edited by Metcalfe and Urwick, is even more surprising. Ad- 
ministration of the dynamic variety has been the crying need of many 
States during the last half century. It was the din of European integration, 
forcing the attention of Political Sciantists to integration on the interna- 
tional plane, and the most laudable desire to usher in the world com- 
munity, the 'gadfly initiating" and the '‘beaeon luring” in A. N. White- 
head s telling phrase of the latter half of the 20th e('ntun% that led many 
earnest votaries of Political Science in the wake of the concept of inte- 
gration. Since about 1953, so many of them have written books or papers 

on the subjext that it is impossible to givc^ even the brief(\st notice to them 
here. Among them all I find Professor Ernst B. Haas to be one who 
has condc\scended to examine Miss Follett’s ideas of int(*gration, though 
full two decades after the publication of (he book in which her ideas, as 
far as she had managed to do, wc're fully laid out! 

Professor Ilaas’”*^ definc's intc‘gratif)n on (he international plane as “the 
process attaining [the state of a “polith'al community" like that of] the 
“successful nation states," i.e.. as the proec'ss by which “political actors" 
in several national fiedds are h'd to “shift tlu'ir loyalties, (expectations and 
political activities towards a ik'W' and larger (cntre. whos(' institutions 
possess or dc'mand jurisdiction over the pre-existing natio'e.|] slates.” Any 
conflict on the international ]flane iinolves a nc\gotia(ing process in which 
three typ(‘s of compromise, “each indicative of certain nu'asnre of inte- 
gra'tion” are sc'cn. They are (1) “Ac'eommodalion on the basis (rf the 
minimum eouuncm denominator”; (2) "Acceommodation by splitting the 
differc^nce” which “carric’s a lillle farthcT along the path of integration” 
and (3) ac?eommodation "on the* basis of dc'libenitc'ly or inaclvc^riently up- 
grading the common interests of the parties.” He tells his readers further 
that this last type of compromise is “closc'St to the pcxaec^ful change pro- 
cedures of typical of a political community” and that it is integration accor- 


Adventures of Ideas, Chapter TI, section V. 
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ding to Mary Follett. He quotes in support her statement {Dynamic Ad- 
ministrastion p. 32) that integration signifies ‘'that a solution has been found 
in which both desires have found a place, that neither side has had to 
sacrifice anything.” 

Professor Haas in his later work Beyond the Nation State (1964) — where 
he is wholly concerned with the endeavour of promoting the cause 
of international integration and world community through it, and where 
he draws upon Sociology both Functional and Historical — ^naturally deals 
with integration eveiy now and then. It is not possible here to draw to- 
gether his threads. For his integration is international and the integration 
1 am concerned with is intra-nation or national integration and not inter- 
national. I shall state here that he follows his earlier treatment of the 
concept and his appraisal of Miss Follett s notion of it and applies it to 
the international field. 

Of the other imporUiiit viewpoint provided by this eminent Political 
Scientist in his work, leaving out his valid criticism of Profcssor Karl W. 
Deutsch’s idea of the concept of integration and his application of it, 
I shall mention his disapproval of the Economist’s view of integration 
and rc'corcl llie points in liis impii(*d ap[noval of at least one Sociologist's 
treatment of the concept, though both move evidently on the interna- 
tional plane. The sociologist concerned, Amitai Et/ioiii, is not prepared 
to grant that international law and the UN together establish the fact 
of international or world integration, though he is prepared to accept the 
empirical establishrncmt of integration “when among several states one 
agency disposes of a monopoly over the means of violeuce, occupies the 
center in decision making, and constitutes the central focus for the emo- 
tional identification of the population of the several states* 

Etzioni is ])erfeetly right; for, in the case of a nation-state, wliat cons- 
titutes its integration or rather full integration, which turns it into a com- 
munity, is this emotional identification of the people with their nation- 
state. That is, it is the psychological integration combined with the phy- 
sico-political integration that bespeaks the integrated condition of a na- 
tion-state. 

If Economist.s' view of integration is defective, as Haas points out, the 
cause lies in the nature ol economic rationality which, as Paul Diesing 
convincingly makes out, is not only quite different from social rationality 
but is actually opposed to it. Tlie contras't, therefore between economic 
rationality and social rationality is .simply stated by Diesing to be one 
“between economic and an integrative approach”, in tancing attitude to 
and treatment of frieidship. He says: 

Loc. city pp. 109-12. 

102 ihid.y p. 27. Italics mine. 

Reason in Societtjy pp. 14-5, 17, 21, 25-7, 65,75, 84-5, 87, 95, 117, 143, 236-37. 
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A person with iuresigUt [of the economic rutionalityj will not invest 
too much affect in friends and relatives because they cannot be trans- 
ferred, but will cultivate more tc’inporary attachments that are painless- 
ly lost and more easily replaced. From aji integrative standpoint, how- 
ever, friendships arc uiiitjue and irreplaceable. 

Paul Diesing stales that in social systems left to themselves the inte- 
grative trend is universal and that it is only (equilibrium that puts it in 
abeyance. Both tliese concepts lie classes as ‘dcv('lopm(*iital trends” and 
adds that two otlicr trends, that of social stratification and of authority 
distribution, arc better treated as legal trends. 

The great difference in tlu* vogue of the coiiccq^t of iifiegration among 
Political Scientists and Social Philosophers writing alter 1953, and those 
who wrote befoie, is best brought to one's notice when ol^c reads 'the ex- 
celk'iit disserlion entith'd Nalioualmn, including in it a eompctcut and 
instructive aceoun't of its rise and dcvekjpment in Em ope, given to the 
reading public by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 1939, and 
the very inter(\stirig and thought-provoking pronouneemeuts of Reinhold 
Niebuhr in his book Nations and Enipires, publishexl two dc^eadcs after it. 
This diffcTCMic'c is furthc'r prov(‘d to be a trend by the use ol the concept 
of integration made by Professor Rcffiert E. Scott in his illi imitating study 
“Nation-building in lattin America”, forming jiart o( the book Nation- 
Building brought out in 19b3 by Prolessor Karl W. Deutseh and his col- 
league. 

The us(’ of this eonec’pt in its (*arh(‘i meanii.g in the IKS A. iji the case 
ol dest'gregation law is (|uite undcastandabh'. \s far back as 1951, the 
Supreme (lourl gave its ruling tni wha'i (‘onslitnpHl integration as fai as 
Negiws ar(' eoneerned ^is-a-vis the' schools in tlii' U.S.A."’’ 

That Nic'buhr’s use of th(' eonec'pt in his Natioiis and Empires rt'gister- 
ed tlu' first great slc']^ lonNard in this dirc'dion is r(*ndeied plausible — 
almost eta lain by the great contrast one notes in Piolessor Dcaitsch’s own 
usag(' betwet'ii 1953 and 1963. Dt'u’iseh in his Nalionalisvi and Social 
Commnnicaliom eoneeriKHl with studying and uiir.n ('lling “the objective 
as well as tlu' subjective sid(\s of naliontalily”, dw(‘lls on the “long-run 
trends of national assimilation or dilfereutia'tion". He spt^iks of integra- 
tion only rar('ly and that too in u'lation to iht' wid(T community of the 
iuttTiiational xarit'ty. Towards tlu* end ht' mentions “national or supra- 
national intt'gralion” and ti'lls us that some of the mappings of concrete 
data done' in his text, shoxx'ing inhTdependenec' and ovcTlapping, ‘promise 
to sIuhI light on some of the eonditioiifi and prospc'cts” of it. On the 
oth(^r hand, his ('ssay (Mitithd “Some Problems in the Study of Nation- 
Building”, which forms the introduction to the book edited by him under 
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the ti'tle of Nation-Building, covering only sixteen pages of less than oc- 
tavo size, the word ‘Integration’’ with or witliout qualifying adjective 
and the verb “integrate” and its past-participle occur not less than twelve 
times. Integration is “iwlitical” six times and “national” at least tlirice. 

Professor Robert Scotts’ contribution speaks of both physical and psy- 
chological integration. Carl J. Friedrich, Eaton Professor of the Science 
of Government at Harvard, in the same book, so far identifies “unifying 
and integrating” on tlie one hand and “nation-building” on the other, that 
he ends his brief but stimulating essay with the two queries; “Are not 
the men who are unifying and integra’Liiig [or rather integrating and uni- 
fying?] Europe eiigaged in tlie task of ‘nation building’ just as much as 
is Nclirii or thos(i who try to weld tribes into nations? Once this idea 
is clearly understood, is it so very surprising that England and France, 
those countries in which the nation-state of old was most deeply rooted, 
should also hav(* tlie greatest ditficulty in overcoming their reluctance to 
being merged in a more' comprehensive group?” 

Professor James S. Coleman and Carl (h Rosberg gave ns in 1964 what 
I think was the first book to carry the expression “national integration” 
in its title, their book being (*ntitled Political Parties and National Inte- 
gration in Tropical Africa. They state that the concept of “national inte- 
gration” has a variety of meanings and define it lor their own purtxise as 
a broad subsuming process with two major dimensions which are styled 
(1) “political inltegration” and (2) “territorial integration”. While assess- 
ing the value of their distinetion we have to bear in mind the fact that 
in Africa th(’ territorial integratiim was a very important factor, the con- 
tinent having been pareelled ou| \ery arbitrarily under colonial dispensa- 
tion.^®' Coleman and Rosberg say that “territorial integration” has for its 
end “the progrc'ssive reduction of cultural and regional tensions and dis- 
continuities on the hori/ontal plaix”, while “political integration” aims 
at “the progressive’ bridging of the elite-mass gap on tlu* vertical plane”. 
Whatever the logic of their diSiinction for their treatment of tlie subject, 
I do not see that the logic is compelling enough to make ns accept tlic 
distinction even for Afric-a as a whole and ct'rtainly not for national inte- 
gration elsewhere. Rujxrt Emerson, Professor of Government at the 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, who published his 
book, dealing willi Colonial African break-np, eiitith'd From Empire to 
Nation in 19(>0, writing on tlie subject ol “nation-building in Africa”, tells 
us that African leaders are reconciled, at least for tlic time being, to look 
upon the “colonics-turncd-statcs” as the states which they have to turn 
into nations. 

Nation-Building h\ Dc utscli and Foltz, p. 32. 

Rupert EiTKTson in NatUm-BuiUliug ])y E)(*ulsch and Foltz, p. 110. 

Ibid., pp. 103-4. 
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Professor Philip E. Jacob adopting Professor Leon N. Lindberg's 
categorization of integration based on a thorough examination of the 
situation in the European Economic Community, states the following four 
conceptions as fonning its facets: (1) Integration as a i)ohtical unifica- 
tion; (2) Integration as economic unification; (3) Integration as economic 
and* pohlical cooperation; and (4) Integration as free trade. 

As a finale to this nan*ation of views on the concept of integration culled 
from the writings of some of tlie most emiiujut of Political Scientists of 
today, may be cited the definition of it reccJilly given by Richard W. 
Van Wageneii, who say.s,'^“ apropos to his description of a security com- 
munity, lliat the Stale or condition of integration is ^'the attainment of a 
sense of community, accompanied by formal or informal institutions and 
practices, suilieiently strong and widespread to assure peaceful change 
among members of a group with reasonable' certainty over a ‘long' period 
of time”. 

National integration as a condition or a state is this sense of commu- 
nity felt by the citizens belonging to whatever groups as primary or 
secondary units, beyond and transcending their sense of loyalty and/or 
community to these intermediate organizations, for the whole group of 
the natioiirstale. The process by which this condition of solidarity is 
attained is the whole complex of technique called integration. Its com- 
ponents arc' two: first, political integration which includes in it both 
(a) territorial integration, and (b) economic integration. Territorial inte- 
gration is the unification of all the areas which geographically and, so 
to say organically, belong together, leaving no gaps or areas in between 
which would hinder free flow of iranspoilation and eomniiinication under 
whatever authority the governmeul or the administration of the nation- 
state may place it. Economic intc'gralioii follows the course of this terri- 
torial or physical integration, bringing all aspects of the economic activity 
of the whole people under the cennmon administration that are necessary 
to be so administered for the welfare of the wliolc'. 

I should designate the second component social integration, meaning 
by it inlc'gration of the groups and individuals so that the individuals 
have common shared values. This social integration is based on, or is 
the consequence' of, psychological intc'gratiom which comes about through 
communicative' integration as Landcckcr has named it. Tlirougli com- 
miinicatie)u individuals are brought inte) close contact with common values 
which transcend those of any and all groups within and even outside 
the nation-state. This establishes emotional identification of individual 
citizens with the ideal totality represented by the nation-state. I have 
called the whole complex social integration because it is the political 
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aspect, the administrative unity and political participation in it of the 
in^idual citizens which is political integration, and in combination wi* 
it which makes up the whole complex commonly designated as national 


integration. 



CHAPTER 


2 

SOCIAL TENSIONS AND MINORITIES 


Some (leuiucialie stales have exliihiled such iilmalislie h'liclencics that they 
oiler to the woild a pielure ol iie.ir-anaiehy. Ihey seem to speak to the woiid 
with many and eonllietmi; voices .nid to .let as il one hand — agency or taction — 
tioes not know what the other liand is doing , . , J some . . . new . . . states 
integration is so poin that other states must deal with parts, rather than with a 
fielilions whole, it diplomacy is to be (‘lleetive.* 

ARNOLD WOLFLHS 

Social imsioNS on the score of laiit^iuige or those that have been seen to 
arise in relation to some ot tlu’ minorities liave jTrodneed violent activity 
destructive tor tlie time at least, of the sense ot (‘ohesion and unity as of 
one nation among the groups involvc'd in llie process. Linguistic tensions, 
pure and simi)l(\ or, as usual, with tlie addition of the regional factor, have, 
for the most part, turned ont to be l(Mnporarv at least in the intensity that 
leads to violent aelion. Sections ot the Indian people speaking a certain 
language and desiring to s(‘e themselves grouped with others of like lan- 
guage as one S'ial(‘ or, in ease such grouping is physically impossible, 
eagerly seding to jireserve their hngnistie identity in the midst of a section 
of the Indian peo])l(‘ speaking another language, have shown, and, I think 
will for SOUK' years, show th('ir \^’rath at not getting what facilities they 
want for that purpose, in violent action. They complain and will go on 
complaining, not infrequently unreasonably, about their so-called plight. 
They make and will make ratln'r wild allegations, about the bad treatment 
received, to the (^ommi.ssioner for languistie Minorities. But all the same 
they are, by and large, not so imbiu'd with the spirit of separation as to 
take recourse* to continued agitation or frecpien't violent action. In their case 
and because of the nature’ of their ea.se, such minorities have been guaran- 
teed such (’onditions as are likely to satisfy a rea.sonable person, who is an 
Indian, to accept them as satisfactory. 

All this makes linguistic ten.sions a disparate phenomenon and not a 

♦ Arnold Wolfcis, Theoretical Aspects of International Relations, 1959, p. 102. Italics 
mine. 
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cumulative one presenting itself as the evil genius working on the alUudiu 
national plane. 

These linguistic minorities, are groups speaking different languages but 
included in a State whose official language is different from theirs. It may 
be pointed out for facility of comprehension tliat there are only twelve 
languages out of those mentioned in the Vlllth Schedule of the ConstitLi-' 
lion India, which can bring in linguistic States. A group of this type may 
exist in one, two, three, or perhaps in even four States having four differ- 
ent official languages, tlie language of the group itself forming the official 
language of another State. Thus a linguistic group or minority — the Con- 
stitution, using the expression as “section of the citizens" in Art. 29(1) spe- 
cifies such a group by the temi “linguistic minority’' in Arts. 30(1), (2), 350 
and 350(B) and linguistic minority group in Article 350(A)— is very likely 
to have a State wliicli takes a good deal of external interest in its status 
and conditions as a coin]K)iient of the State in which the group happens 
to be located as a minority. 

Following the lead of Dr Inis L. Claude/ Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, 1 should designate such a State a kin-State, 
as contrasted with the State in wliieh exists the linguistic minority, of 
whose int('rests tlic kin-State is .s()lieitf)us. This latter Slate, again in line 
with the ahove-menlioned authors terminology, may be called the' host- 
State. Besides a kin-State, tluTe may hc^ more or less well organizcjd lin- 
guistic groups and regions whicli, availing themselves of the provisions of 
the Constitution, may have declared ec'rtaiii languages, to))gues or dialects, 
which are not listed in llu' Vllllh Schedule, as their motlier tongues. And 
they may be dispersed in some one or more host states. And they, 'too, may 
behave as kin-States. All tlu\se States, n'gion.s or groups are and will he 
interested In mak(‘ repic’senlalions, Iriilhl'nl or exaggtTaled, in favour of 
their linguistic kin-groups. 

Second, such a lingiiis'iic minority is not at all likely, at present at least, 
to be present in all tlic linguistic or other States of tin* Indian Union. A 
particular linguistic gioup, Assamese for example, as a linguistic minority 
is not an all-Iiidia phenomenon but a definitely regionally confined one, 
two or three Stales at the b(‘.st being eoneerned with it. 

There are languages, the groups .speaking which, how('V(’r, liave not, 
and cannot p<xssibly have in the near future, a linguistic State outside of 
wliich its speakers form a miiiorily in one nr more other linguistic States: 
viz., Urdu, and Sindlii. Speakers of Urdu are an nll-Tn()ia minority and also 
a minority in every State wlicre they occ*ur. 

Urdu, is a language mostly of Muslims, nurtured by Muslims, and cham- 
pioned, for almost a century, as their mother tongue by the Muslims. Urdu- 
speakers thus may be efiuatcd with Muslim Indians. And Muslim Indians 
are a religious minority as well. 
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The Constitution of India in its j^rovisions recognizes minorities based 
on language or religion, and, by implication, those based on both in com- 
bination* It, however, speaks of “any section of the citizens . . . having a 
distinct language, script or culture of its own”, but not of any cultural 
minority or minority based on culture, and guarantees to it by Article 29(1) 
“the right to conserve the same”. At least iii four other Articles the word 
minority occurs, in two of which. Article 30(1) and 30(2), it is specified as 
“based on religion or language”. In other two. Article 350 and 350(B)(1), 
we have the inention of “linguistic minority groups” and “linguistic mino- 
rities”. It is thus clear that for the Constitution of India minorities based 
on culture or race or “nationality” are non-existent, they being based only 
on hnigiKige or religion and by implication on both in combination. 

Muslim Indians, the speakers of Urdu, having a distinct religion of their 
own, are a minority in India which is based on language and religion 
combined. The other minority that occurs to one’s mind, when one thinks 
of miiioriti(*s in India, are the Christian citizens. They have a distinct re- 
ligion of their own but they cannot be said to have a distinct language of 
their own. Many of them in the different parts of India speak the language 
of the State in which tlu'y arc born and bred. English, therefore, cannot 
be said to be the language of Christian Indians. 

The distinction l)ctwccn certain kinds of minorities — and it should bo 
emphasized that neither racial, ethnic nor national minority is recognized 
by the Constitution of India— clifle*rentiating them from “any section of the 
citizens having a distinct language, script or culture” requires, for its full 
comprehension at least a brief survey of the notion of “minority”, and 
the setting, in which the concept arose and the treatinemt which it and the 
concrete minorities have received elsewhere. Quite often Muslim Indians, 
holding conference or convention, have posed to figure for Muslims and 
“other minorities” or have' asked other “minorities”, among which they 
have almost invariably counted the Sikhs, to work up. So recently as the 
third or the fourth week of May 1966 the Christian Indians, too, who, to 
my knowh'dge, since the dawn of independence, had hardly ever spoken 
of themselvc\s as a minority, led a deputation to the Prime Minister of 
India, when she arrived in Bombay to attend the A.I.C.C. session, and 
demanded that they should be accorded the', status of a minority, alleging 
inter alia that Muslims enjoyed that status.- 

Minority as a category in political science and as a concept in interna- 
tional relations and law may be said to have cropped up almost full-fledged 
at the termination of World War I.^ At the outset, I must emphasize the 
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fact that nobody has cared to define what is a minority in the earlier lite- 
rature on the subject; second, that minorities which began to be noticed 
and nientioned as national, or other kind of groups, figured in the standard 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences only as national minorities; third, 
J. T. Zadrozny, in tlu^ Dictionary of Social Sciences (1960), notes three 
meanings of the term : (1) numerically minor group in any society; (2) 
a group racially or culturally different from the major racial or cultural 
group; (3) a group of people “who collectively have a subordinate or 
‘minor status in tenns of their legal and political rights, or their economic 
and social privileges". 

Hans Kohn in his note on the subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1959) towards its end abruptly branches off into a paragraph to speak of 
the ex-unloiichable classes, numbering according to him 60 million, as a 
minority, whose problem is “difficult" in contradistinction to that of Mus- 
lims. The problem of Muslims according to liim is settled in India except 
in the State of Kashmir! Zadrozny evidently accommodates this extension 
of Kohn when he giv(‘s the third mtnming of the term minority as those 
“who collectively have a subordinate or ‘minor status in tenns of their 
legal and political riglits, or their economic and soc'ial privileges". Hans 
Kohns gymnastics over Muslims of India and of Kaslnnir have proved to 
be mere antics. For in his note on mimorities in the 1964 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica he* luis discTcetly omitted all mention about 
Muslims and has retained only his scientifically speaking dubious obser- 
vations on untouchables as “one of the most v(‘xing minority problems". 

Hans Kohifs procedure in according the jiroblem of iintoucliables in 
repuldican India — which, he, almost tardily, admits as having been legally 
alleviated, though mentioning the performance^ in the same breath as and 
in succession to tlie mcagrex half-hearted and dubiously-in'iended effort of 
the British Indian Gov('rnm('nt — is inconsislciii even witli his own definition 
of the term minority, which he very explicitly states in tlu* same noh^ a 
little earlier. According to Kohn “minorities are groups lK*ld together by 
tics of common descent, language or religious faith and brling themselves 
different in these respects from the majority of th(' inhabitants of a given 
political entity". It is a patent fact of social liislory, which even a novice 
or a callow student of Indian culture will testify to, that the “untouch- 
ables” had consistently refused to consider themselves as different from 
the majority Hindu communities and liave pressed for th(‘ right to worship 
the same deities and follow the same ritual as that of the majority Hindu 
community. In terms of Hans Kohn’s definition of a minority, “untouch- 
able” therefore, cannot be considered to be a minority. Their problem or 
problems belong to a category different from that of “minority problems”. 

The truth of the matter appears to be that Hans Kohn has very little 
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respect for cogency. For, a little later in liis note he tries to extricate him- 
self from the dilficnlty created for liim in respc^ct of some highly evolved 
European people by his definition of a minority. He realized that in the 
technical sense of “miriiority'’ as “a group that does not feel at home” in 
the State where it lives “neither the Scots nor Welsh in Great Britain, nor 
the Bretons nor Basques in F’ranee nor tlic Italians in Switzerland can be 
regarded as minorities”. So, ot course, the definition must be liberalized 
or rather looscMied to iliat extent. Kohn, an American intellectual, conve- 
niently forgets in ihis eont(‘xt the problem of ilie Negroes in America, 
which a well-kiKjwn and well worn-out fiction, promulgated by Israel Zang- 
will mor(‘ thaji half a century ago, asserted to be a homogeneous solid 
l)lock ! 

l>r Kolm, however, is reminded of the American problems centring round 
“Negroes, Asians and American Indians”, to which list Puerto Ricans must 
also he added, “as the non-white minorities”. lie characterizes them as 
“the most difficult minority problems” of the Unit('d States ‘'presented by 
tin* factual and sometimes even legal position” of these people. The con- 
text makes it probable that he is reminded of the Negroes and otlier mino- 
rities of the United States by his observations on the “untouchables” of 
India. If lu* had consideix'd all these cases tog(*tluT Ix'fore stating bis de- 
finition of a minority he would have given ns a more satisfactory definition 
of the category. 

Louis Wirth,* then Professor of Sociology at Chicago University, had 
given us, 20 years before Kohn’s rather disjointed note on minorities, a 
workable definition of the term, which Kohn in his specialized zeal, had 
('vidently not noticed. Wirth defines a minorify as 

a group of people who, because of their physical or cultural characte- 
ristics, are singled out from the others in the society in which they li\'e for 
differential or une(]ual treatment, and who therefore regard themselves 
as objects of collective discrimination . . . Minority status carries with 
it the exclusion from full participation in the life of the society. 

Within a decade of, or rather only five years after, Wirth’s pronounce- 
ment, Maciver and Page declared that pnijiably about 50 million persons, 
i.e., more than a quarter of the total Americans, suffered minority group 
status in the American society, a declaration, whicli is in flat contradiction 
to what Dt Kohn chose to write only four or five years later in the Eucy- 
clo'fxiedin Bntnnnica. They stated their view of what a minority is only in 
words of Wirth just quoted.* 

P. De Azearate, in his note in the 14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, has given a succinct but a balanced account of the recognition 

* Ralph Linton, Thp SciPnrr of Man in the World Criftis, 1945, p. 547 
SocicUh an Inlrodurtorij Analn^iw 19.57, pp. 587-89. 
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of iJational minorities and their rights (henceforth known as minority 
rights) laid down in the peace treaties by the Allies of World War I and 
also of the implementation of the same through the League of Nations. 
The latter organization came into the picture to such an extent that 
minority rights may be said, in the eyes of tlie world at large, to have 
been guaranteed by the League of Nations through a special committee 
of its own. In actual practice, when in 1934 the Polish Government an- 
nounced its intention of disr(‘garding all League communications in the 
matter, the rights of minorities in Poland, whatever they were, came to 
be wholly at the mercy of th(‘ Polish Government. 

The special protection offered in the peaee treaties and guaranteed by 
the League of Nations to minorities was for the “interests of inhabitants 
differing from the majority of the population of the States in race, language 
or religion'’, i.e., the League of Nations n'eogni/ed only racial, linguistic 
or religions minorities. Th(‘re is nowhere a men'tion of any national or 
cultural minority.'* 

The i>rincipal rights of racial, lingnistie or religions minorities were: 
(1) Nationality — a person habitually resident in a particular territory or 
born of parents habitually resident there acquires the nationality of the 
nation-state to which that territory is made over in the treaty, with certain 
provisions for opting out. The option of renoimcing lh(‘ State was to be 
exercised within two years of the coming into force of the peace-treaty 
with the Slate. Tlie opters eonld take away all of tlieir movable porperty 
without any taxes, or duties, without 1(4 or hindrance, but had to leave all 
the immovable properly in tlie State they were leaving. (2) Ij’fe, personal 
liberty and freedom of worsliip (aititling all inliabitants to the “fre'c exer- 
cise, whetlicT public or private, of any creed, religion or l.)eli(T whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public order or public morals”. (3) Equal 
treatment before law for all inhabitants guaranteeing that “differences of 
race, language or religion shall not prejudice any national of tlu* country 
in the matb'r of admission to public employments, bmetions and honours 
or the exorcise of professions and industries”. (4) Nationals belonging to 
minorities shall have' “r/n equal rv^ht io cfffahUsh, manage and control at 
their envn expense charifahle, reJiiXious ami social instilulions, schools and 
other educational estahlishmenis" . and lo use their own lanfrim^e therein. 
(5) The State shall not impose any restriction on the free iisc of their lan- 
guage by any minority for any purpose, private or public; (6) The State 
shall grant “nationals speaking a language other than the official language 
adequate facilities for the use of their language, either orally or in writing 
before the courts”. (7) The State shall provide “adequate facilities in towns 
and districts where there is a considerable proportion of nationals speaking 
a language other than the official language of the State, to ensure that in 
the primary schools the instruction shall he ffiven to the children of such 

« JS.B., 14th ed., pp. 508, 569, 571; Natiomlhm, p. 293; Minorities, p. 10, 
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noHonais through the medium of their own language”, (8) The wState shall 
guarantee “in towns and districts with a considerable proportion of na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religions or linguistic minorities” that they are 
“assured an equitable share In the enjoyment and application of the sums 
which may be provided out of public funds under tlie State, municipal or 
other budget, for educational, religious or charitable purposes”. (9) In the 
case of Muslim's in Albania anid Greece the State shall take measures “to 
enable question of family law and personal status to be regulated in ac- 
cordance with Muslim usage”. 

Upper Silesia, about 7 lakhs of whose inhabitants voted to be incorpora- 
ted in Germany while the remaining less than 5 lakhs voted to be with 
Poland, had to be provided with sjiecial set of minority rights, much more 
(elaborately planned, and an international arbitral and supervisory organi- 
zation."^ Some of the special provisions now in otieration in India for the 
protection of linguistic minorities take very much after them. But as the 
whole set of Silesian provisions was cast in a purely ixditical mould and 
put under a special agency I have thought it best not to encumber our 
narrative with them. 

The Treaties which contained these provisions, did not lay down any 
duties for the minorities protected by them towards the host-State in which 
they were to enjoy the protection. And the right or stipulation numbered 
eighth in the above enumeration, which is a sort of an obligation on the 
host-State, most likely to be looked upon as repugnant in the absence of 
any obligations specifically enjoined on the minorities, appears to have re- 
mained almost a dead letter. For Azearate, who was the Director of the 
Minorities' Questions Section of the League of Nations, writing on the 
questions in 1945, informed the world that the clause was “drawn up in 
language so confused and sibylline that we were never able to discover 
its real meaning, nor the value of its iiractical application”. 

The group-existence of minorities with group-rights which could be 
pressed by the minority as a group, keeping itself a compact unit with 
national consciousness and cultural distinctiveness and separation was not 
unequivocally or even fairly ambiguously guaranteed. Though the lan- 
guage of the minority was safeguarded for use by it in private and public 
affairs of all kinds the guaranteed State instruction through it was or could 
be confined rigidly to the primary stage. And I am not sure that a minority 
could on its own finance and organize instniction through its language 
at the higher stages of education. On the other hand, the host-State could 
have its official language, which, of course, would be that of the dominant 
national group, and could enjoin its compulsory teaching even at the 
primary stage of education." 

The groups, for which protection of the varied types detailed above was 


’ Azenrate, op. cit., pp. 76-7, 136-60; Janovvsky, pp. 160-1. 
Nnfional Miunriiips, p. 60, 
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secured mostly in the solemn treaties and placed under the international- 
guarantee-system of the League of Nations, Were ethnic undits with long 
traditions of national or semi^national existence, and strong politico-nationd 
consciousness, TTiey are almost invariably described in most of the litera- 
ture on the subject and iin the treaties, as national minorities and not simply 
as either linguistic or religious minorities. Some of the writers on the 
subject and some documents of the league of Nations use for them the ex- 
pression '‘national, linguistic and religious minorities’*.** But hardly any 
document speaks of them as cultural minorities, though among the rights 
secured by the in'teniational pacts figure that of the preservation of the 
culture of the minorities. 

The report entitled Nationalism issued by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in 1939, specifying the sources of “lack of unity in” and 
“of resistance to” a national state mentions “national minorities” within a 
State as one. And a “national minority”, according to the same report, 
presening “a serious bar to unity” is “any considerable number of inhabi- 
tants of a State dominated by one nation” whicli belongs “both by feeling 
and by objective marks such as language to a different nation”, and is alter- 
natively described as a “minority nation”. 

The evolution and history of these national minorities, all of them be- 
longing to Central and Eastern Europe, are fairly detailed both in the 
above-mentioned work and in Azearate’s book National Minorities^ one 
whole cliapter of which is styled “National Minorities of Europe”. C. A. 
Macartney, writing in 1934, had named his book National States and Na- 
tional Minorities. Janowsky’s book (1945) is named Nationalities and Na- 
tional Minorities and discusses the treatment that slioiild be given to 
these European minorities at the peace treaty or treaties which would 
“soon” have to be concluded. Inis Claude, writing a whole decade after 
Janowsky, and almost the same interval after their fate was sealed, styles 
his book, too, National Minorities, with the explanatory subtitle “An In- 
ternational Problem” as it had been one since the peace-treaties of the 
First World War. 

The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ” incorpr)rated a note on “mino- 
rities” but as already mentioned, qualified the term with the adjective 
"National” following it. Max Hildebert Boehm, the contributor, wrote: 
“The term national minority is applied to a distinct ethnic ^roup with an 
individual national and cultural character living within a state which is 
dominated by another nationality and which is viewed hy the latter as the 
particular expression of its own individuality”. According to Azearate 
“what in the last resort constitutes the distinctive and characteristic fea- 
tures of a national minority is the existence of a national consciousness. 


® Ibid., pp. 60, 82-3; Janowsky, pp. 112-14, 131; Claude, pp. 19-20, 34. 
Pp. 277-94. 

Published in 1933, 12th printing, 1957. Italics mine, 
s-4 
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accompanied by linguistic and cultural differences’'.^^ 

The nature of these national minorities was so special and the national 
or state problems created by tlieir existence and persistence in Central 
and Eastern Europe were so insistent and grave, that they had called forth 
a dynamic ai>proach from two Austrian Soc ialists of the Hapsbmg Empire 
of Austria-Hungary, Olto Bauer and Karl Renner, sometime before 1905, 
when th(*y wctc, partially at least, put into operatioTi in Moravia.*’ The 
adjustme^nt or solution sugg(\sted by these thinkers, it api>ears to me, has 
been, along with the Swiss experiment, the inspiration for latter-day pro- 
posals, though no overt mention of the debt is found in these schemes 
or their framers’ names. Whether a proposal for a resolution of the problems 
of national minorities within a national State is designated "'Cultural Plu- 
ralism” or "'Plural Socic'ty” as, adapting the Dutch colonial usage, the 
British Indian civilian J. S. FurnivalP* did, in 1939 and 1918, or as "Cul- 
tural Pluralism” by E. George Payne in 1939 and by Prof. Louis Wirth in 
1945, or again as “Social and Cultural Pluralism” by M. G. Smith in 1960, 
it harkens back to Furnivall in ihe first histance only. In reality the j)arcm- 
tage of the notion of “cultural pluralism” is traceable to the United State’s 
whose Jc'wish citizen H. M. Kallen played with tlu’ idea in a sc’Hc’S of arti- 
cles published in 1915. 

President Masaryk's idea of new Europe put forth in 1918 which en- 
visaged inter alia of "multinational States” perhaps for the first time- later 
modified into “Cultural Federalism” by Janowsky and into “National Fede- 
ralism” by Professor James T. Shotwell and adopted by Janowsky in pre- 
ference to other nomenclature, no doubt stems both from Bauer and 
Rc’uner’s plan and the Swiss c'xpenment. In his appreciatively detailed des- 
cription of the national federalism of the U.S.S.R., Janowsky*’ goes a step 
further and usc’s the expression "multi-National Fc’dcral State” for the 
Soviet Union, though Stalin and other Soviet leaders used the (‘Xpression 
“multi-national socialist statc^”. 

The literature' f)n “minfrity problems” and their treatment under the 
League of Nations, on the actual behaviour of minoritic’s in the inter-war 
period and thdr proposed treatment by interested or disinterested inted- 

Pp. 4, 24. 

’’ Ndtioualism, pj). 290-1; Claude, op. cit.. p. 89; Unpeit l*an(Tson, From Empire to 
Nation, p. 11, 55 and In. 20, 58T, Call J, Frii'drieh, ^^an inuf hh Government, 1963, 
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lectuals immediately after the Second World War, however, did not affect 
the content of the concept of the term “minority” to an appreciable degree. 
The Secretary General of the UN, Trygve Lie, in his Memorandum on 
Minorities presented in 1950, had this to say about it : 

It follows from the analysis of tlie community, the nation and the State 
that the term minority' cannot for practical piirposos be defined simply 
by interpreting the word in its literal sense. If this were the case, nearly 
all the communities existing within a State would be styled minorities, 
including families, social classes, cultural groups, speakers of dialects, 
etc. Such a definition would be useless .... As a matter of fact, the 
tenn minority' is freciuently used at present in a more restricted sense; 
it lias come to refer mainhj to a particular kimi of community, which 
differs from the predominant group in the State .... it is safe to say 
that, at least withiii the field of political science, this term is most fre- 
quently used to apply to communities uUh cerlaUi characteristics {ethnic, 
linguist iCy cultural or religious groups, etc.) and almost always to com- 
munities of a national type. . . Some minorities wish to obtain auto- 
r!\omy, while others only wish to keep ah\e the* particular characteristics 
(language, culture, etc.) which distinguish them from the dominant 
group.’'' 

Even though the minorities sought to be protectc'd bv the la'ague of 
Nations through internationally guaiant(‘ed rights briefly listed above were 
“national minorities”, which as Sir B. Namiei jioiiited out very pertinently 
“had, at sometime, fonned Suites of their own”, the ideas (hat leading 
statesmen of the T.cagiu' had in mind were in effect to bring about uni- 
fication ihrough some kind of smoothlv operating process of assimilation. 
Thus, though it was in 1925, i.e., four oi five vears afler the first treaty 
guaranteeing minority rights was signed, M. de Mello Franco of Brazil, 
“one of tlie most important authorities on minoritit‘S questions among the 
members of the League Couneil” said : 

It seems to me obvious that those irho conreiord this stjsfem of pro- 
tection did not dream of creating witlfm States a group of inhabitants 
who regard themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
of the country On the contrary, they wished the elements of the popu- 
lation contained in such a group to enjoy a status , of legal protection 
which might ensure res])ect for the inviolability of the person under all 
its aspects and which might gradually fTrepare the way for conditions 

* Italics mine. 
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neceimry for the establishment of a complete national unity.* 

Sir Austin Chamberlain supported this view in the following even more 
explicit words: was certainly not the intention of those who had de- 

pised this system ... to establish in the midst of nation a community 
which would remain 'fyermanentUj estranged from the national life?^ 

If such was not die intention of the first framers of the rights scheme, it 
certainly was so interpreted by those whose privilege it was to interpret the 
law and apply it soon after the framing of the tn'aties. Tlie Third Ordinary 
Assembly of the League in 1922, defining certain points of the procedure 
to be adopted in settling minorities questions, passed the following two 
resolutions laying down the duties of the minorities. In thus acting tlie 
Assembly took the healthiest way to political and social haven. For rights 
without corre.spondir?g duties are corrosive of social and political life. If 
the minorities are guaranteed ccTtain rights correl.ilc duties must also be 
laid upon them. The resolutions ran: 

1. While the Assembly recognizes the primary right of minorities to be 
protected by the League from oppression, it also emphasizes the duty 
incumbent upon persons belonging 1o racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities to cooperate as loyal feUoic-citizcns with the orations to 
which they now belong. 

2. The Secretariat of the League, which has the duty of collecting in- 
formation concerning the manner in which the minorities treaties 
are carried out, .should not only assist the Council in the study of 
complaints concerning infractions of these treaties, but should also 
assist the Council in ascertaining in what manner the persons he- 
longing to rnciah linguistic or religious minorilics fulfil their duties 
towards their States.^ 

The reluctance, nay the refusal, to treat these minorities, though they 
were unequivocally aud boldly spoken of and written about as national 
minorities, on a group basis is another and even clearer indication that the 
majority of lh(', statesmen of the world, engaged in rearing an international 
organization for the peace and guidance of humanity, looked upon the whole 
system of guarantees of minority rights as only a stage in the process of 
engrafting and integrating the national minorities into the bodv politic of 
the host-state, making the latter a solid and peaceful whole. Western 
statesmen, therefore, resolved that the guaranteed rights pertained to 
^'individuals as meml:)ers of minorities rather than to minorities as group.s”, 
and avoided recognizing minorities as ‘legal entities or public corporations” 

♦ Italics mine. 
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with a group-status. The assumption, as Janowsky, who is naturally a bitter 
critic of this circumstance and of the attitude of Western statesmen, points 
out, was the existence of national rather than multi-national states. Inis 
Claude puts it even better when he observes. . . 

.... the drafters [of the Treaties] deliberately avoided tennimlogy from 
which it might have been inferred that minorities as corporate units 
were the intended beneficiaries of the system. It was generally held that 
to recognize minorities per se would have been inconsistent with the 
concept of sovereignty. 

That the drafters of the treaties in nineteen nineteen and nineteen twen- 
ties were mostly engaged on demarcating national States in Europe is the 
consensus of experts qualified to pronounce an authoritative opinion on 
the subject, however short of the ideal their actual achievement might 
have fallen. As Claude observes: “The principle of 'one nation one 
State', was not realized to the full extent permitted by the ethnographic 
configuration of Europe, but it was apjyroxiniated more closely than ever 
befoic\ 

Was tlie expectation or railuT the desire of these European statesmen, 
or the wishes of the other statesmen, who only worked for the easing of 
the tensions and for paving the way not for assimilation but peaceful a»id 
negotiational approach to and solution of all problems, fulfilled? Were 
the minorities content to secure and enjoy iheir rights within their host- 
states without fomenting any trouble for them? Wliat was the experience 
of the statesmen who supplanted the older ones like Franco of Brazil and 
Chamberlain of Gn‘at Britain? Inis Claude tells his readers that “Presi- 
dent Benes and other members of his government in exile were thoroughly 
disillusioned and utterly determined that their country should never again 
take the risks involved in the policy of conceding a special status to na- 
tional minorities^ Benes is quoted as having stated his position as follows : 

“The protection of minorities in the future should consist primarily in 
the defence of human democratic rights and not of national rights. Mino- 
rities in individual states must never again be given the character of 
internationally recognized jTolitical and legal units, with the possibility 
of again becoming sources of disturbance.** 

Janowsky^ who was all out for “Cultural Federalism”, or “National 
Federalism”, as he preferred to speak of it, at the end of the Second World 


** Op. cit, pp. 19-20, 34; Azcaiatc, pp. 9-13. 
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War, is at pains either to explain away or to besmear the views of the 
great statesmen so tliat they should not block the way for his pet scheme. 
In his anxious hurry to press forward his favourite scheme of “National 
Federalism” to tackle the problem of “national minorities” of East Central 
Europe, Jaiiowsky forgets to take note of the American reaction to the 
inter-war behaviour of these European minorities. One, therefore, fails to 
find even an echo of the powerful voice of the American Under-Secretary 
of State, Summer Welles, which made the following resounding statement 
on the i^roblem in May 1913. 

Finally, in the kind of world for which we fight, there must cease to 
exist any jieed for the use of that accursed term 'racial or religious mino- 
rity.* If the people of the earth are fighting and dying to preserve and 
to secure tlic liberty of the individual under law, is it conceivable that 
the peoples of the United Nations can consent to the establishment of 
any sysiem where human beings will still be regarded as belonging to 
such 'minorities"? 

Claude mak('s his own enlightening contribution to the revelation of 
the American view in the remark:"'' “The leading tendency of Pan-American 
thought was decidedly Wellesian" and he adds valuable information about 
the wider attitude more or less of the same type, lie says ; “The hard fact 
was that statesmen, gencTally back(‘d by a pnblic opinion wliich was deeply 
impressed by the perfidy of irredentist and disloyal minorilies, were dis- 
posed to curtail, rather than to expand, the rights of minorities.”-'' J. A. 
Laponce, writing five years after Claude, summarizes the situation as even 
more decidedly against special protection. He says:'”' 

As compared with the preceding period, the period after World War II 
marked a setback in the protection of minorities by treaty .... The lack 
of treaty protection for minorities seems to be due to a change in the 
attitude of the great powers toward minorities. Although the assumption 
underlying the Versailles treaties was that the proiectio)i of minorities 
would be a guarantee of peace, that underlying the post-Worhl War II 
treaties was that the elimination of minorities by absorption into the 
national community would suppress one cause of conflict. 

The unoiricial thought on the subject of minorities, whether “nationar 
or “racial” or both together, repiwsented by Janowsky’s pet scheme of “na- 
tional federalism”, or “cultural pluralism” of S(nne earlier writers but dis- 

Quoted by Claude at p. 74 ol his hook National Minorities. Italics mine. 
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carded for tactical reasons, I think, by Janowsky, or * cultural autonomy” 
of other later writers, must now engage our attention. As stated earlier, 
all that kind of thought owes its ulimate origin as far as I can see to the 
plan put up by Bauer and Renner and to some extent put into operation 
in Moravia in 1905, where, according to the study-group of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, it “worked fairly well”* According to 
Bauer and Renners plan '‘the cultural and educational functions of govern- 
ment were to be scpurated from those which were purely administrative 
and technical; the latter were to be decentralized upon a territorial basis, 
while control over the former was to be left to the separate national groups, 
the members of which were to elect special bodies to administer these 
matters. The national councils were to be free to raise what taxes they 
liked from their own members in order to meet tlie cost of their cullural 
activities. Thus, two kinds of government were to be set up for the same 
area; alongside tlie normal territorial organization were to be other national 
organizations. Each nation was to have its own institutions, and look after 
its members in all matters alleeted by national considerations.” Rather 
straiigej as it may seem, Janowsky does not refer to this plan nor to its 
architects! And Claude (p]^. 88-89), who should have done better as he 
mentions Bauer and Rciukt and |X)ints ihem out as having “developed it 
shortly before tlie First World War’, gives th(.‘ palm to Janowsky who pro- 
posed a similar plan with a few tilings nonchalantly added from the disas- 
trous experience of the special scheme implemented or rather attempted 
to be implemented by the Ex^ague of Nations till about 1931, and then 
speaks of “the Bauer-Rcnner plan” as “a variant of the usual type of cultural 
pluralist doetrine”. Laponce trae(\s the origin of Bauer-Renner plan to the 
writings of Kossuth in 1851. 

ITie British authors of the abovc'-mentioned work as well as the later 
American writers referred to in this book as having taken a fairly detailed 
and contextual view of the Bauer-Renner plan, have pointed out more 
or less identical dc*fects of the same which stamp it as capable of more 
evil than good, and rendered and renders it unworthy of application. The 
evaluation of tJie plan made by the authors of '^Nationalism* is both the 
earlier and the more comprehensive of all the estimates and brings out 
an aspect of the ultimate goal of the plan to have been that of smcKithen- 
ing the process of assimilation of the minorities or of the groups, which 
were to be thus treated, in their national communities. They observe: 

It is true that tlie most acute conflicts in tlie Hasburg Empire raged 
over such questions as the use of languages, schools, theatres, etc. which 
were clearly connected witn national culture. But the very form of the 

Janowsky, p. 148; Claude, p. 88. 
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cenittA governmeny^ may be a matter ujyoa which the different natimts 
' hold different vietos, an may foreign policy; nodal and commercial legis- 
lation will be of ruUional inierenl where it affects the members of one 
nation beneficially and those of another adversely. Moreover, even if the 
* separation could be made, die scheme could be peimanently successful 
only if the national and the non-national compartments of the govern- 
ment never came into contact, and if the decisions of one national group 
never affected the members of another. By removing some vexed ques- 
tions from the sphere of controversy, the scheme offers a prospect of re- 
ducing national antagonisms and thus of creating an atmos^ihere in which 
assimilation will become easier.* 

Tlic last point in the observations quoted above is open to serious ques- 
tioning both as to its ever having been even the remotest of the objectives 
of the framers of the plan and also to its ever lending itself to such a de- 
nouement. Laponce^^ assures us that 

Bauer maintained the notion of minority. Renner’s solution was more 
subtle in that it seemed to put minority and dominant group on equal 
tenns .... They did not fully integrate the minorities into tlie states 
structure. Tlieir constant and whole endeavour was to separate national 
(piestions from the rest. This would have been sound if tlie Austrian 
minorities had been of a religious or even purely linguistic type, but 
they were national minorities as well, and as such would not have been 
satisfied with being placed on legislative and administrative *‘reserva- 
tions\ 

“Cultural pluralism” as a charming and useful notion was likely to make 
a strong appeal, wherever there was tension and strife to all peace-loving 
intellectuals and practical statesm(*n. By a very easy way, so common in 
society where short-cuts and slogans have a vogue, illustrations of cultural 
pluralism could be prt*sented in the intensely happy national community 
of Switzerland,* and in the fairly happy communities of Belgium, Canada, 
and Great Britain. The slow long proces.ses of wars, and the socially com- 
mon endeavour of over almost a millenium in the last case could be con- 
veniently slurred over in the usual tendency of economy of effort. The 
American situation, particularly with the native Indians, the semi-native 
Negroes and the immigrant Chinese, Italians, Japanese, Poles and other 
Slavs, each group keeping a kind of separate private or semi-private na- 
tional life of its own, and presenting for all practical purposes a unified 

♦ Italics mine. 
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American national front, invited America s intellectuals to engraft die 
notion of “cultural pluralism” on their society without the employment of 
the rather hated qualification of “multi-national”. 

It is noteworthy that almost the first systematic " treatment of the mino- 
rities in American life given in 1932 by Donald Young, in his book entitled 
American Minority Peoples, would appear to be devoid of any mention 
of cultural pluralism. In 1934 came the New I>eal of Farnklin Roosevelt. 
And in 1936 was imidemented in the U.S.S.R. its new Constitution which 
stated the doctrine of national federalism and put into practice the idea 
of cultural pluralism. Tlie Constitution lists sixteen autonomous republics 
in the U.S.S.R. Janowsky, who is an enthusiastic propagandist for national 
federalism or cultural iduralism, comments on the provisions: 

In other words, tlie nationalities constituted regional, provincial or 
smaller territorial units and enjoyed a status and a political structure 
similar to other territorial subdivisions .... In administrative practice 
. . . they enjoyed autonomy in cultural and local affairs. In short, “fede- 
ralism” in R.S.F.S.R. meant local government by the native population, 
and linguistic and cultural autonomy. 

Brown and Roucek, presenting a fresh study of American minorities in 
1939, reflected the influence of the new climate of opinion in the title of 
their book Our Racial aiul Naiioml Minorities and more so in the incor- 
poration of a whole chapter by E. George Payne entitled “Education and 
Cultural Pluralism”. And the author takes care to inform his readers that 
“the theory of cultural pluralism” is “a new theory of the adjustment of 
minority groups to major civilizations” that “has been emerging in recent 
years”. Payne comments on the theory tlius: 

It the cultural pluralism theory is correct, then the problem of adjust- 
ment becomes essentially, that of preserving cultural traits, of (Jignifij- 
iiig qualities ami practices different from our own; and of creating a 
feeling of pride in the folkways, mores, customs, conventions, and social 
patterns, characteristic of the immigrant in his homeland as well as of 
the Negro and the Indian. Education, therefore, under this theory as- 
sumes a totally different role. 

The fascination of the charming doctrine can be guaged from the fact 
that Payne, though he advises his readers and his American compatriots 
not to worry about “the ultimate preservation of different cultural streams” 

=»* Charles F. Marclen, Miuoriiies in American Societij, 1952, p. 27; Wagley and 
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in their civilization, does so evidently because somehow he has been able 
to persuade himself that only “the best of tlie various cultures’" will be 
preserved and that the '‘degree of acculturation inevitable” in the process 
will be so high that ‘'a new and superior culture will emerge”. He rounds 
up his hopeful exhortation and his rosy vision with the statement: "Cul- 
tural pluralism tlien does not imply that the special cultures will continue 
unchanged in the general stream lor all time.” '■ The last assertion which 
is more a wisIiTulfilrnent than a reasoned proposition is directly countered 
by the opinion ot the first autlir)r of the book in which Paynes contribu- 
tion forms one chapter. Francis J. Brown observes on the aims of the 
protagonists of the theory of eullural pluralism : 

On the one hand are those who believe tliat the solution /regarding the 
American community ot the future/ can be found only through the com- 
plete assimilation of all minority groups and the eventual blending of 
all nations and races into a composite pattern which will be American, 
On the other hand are those' who with equal insistence believe that the 
grc'atest catastrophe which could come to American lile would be the 
discarding of this rieli and varied cultural heritage' - Wc'h because so 
varied. The former cnqdiasizc the rcnlrifu^at forces and seek to streng- 
then them ifiill further; the latter do all within their power to maintain 
the agencies of cultural differentiation. 

Louis Wirth, then Professor of Sociology at Chicago and a well-known 
author of contributions, one of the intellectual team commissioned under 
the New Deal administration to inx'pare backgroiuid material helpful to 
large-scale planning, writing in ]945 observed "that recently the United 
States in the policy towards her ethnic as distinguislied from her racial 
minorities /Negroes, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Cliinese and Japanese/ was 
regarded as the great experinu'iital proving ground where minority prob- 
lems ('ither did not become acute or were being solved satisfactorily. Mil- 
lions of our immigrants wantc'd to become Americans. Consequently we 
assumed that ours was the pattern after which other peoples would, if 
they could, model themselves ... in recent years, however, world attention 
has b('en sliifting to Russia's attempt to deal with her minorities. The 
Russian experiment is regarded by many as not only at least as enlightened 
as our own, but as much more relevant to the minority problems of Europe 
and the backward regions of the world.” 

Charles F. Marden, writing in 1952, has to record the advancing march 
of the acculturative assimilative process, at least as far as the religious mino- 
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rities, mostly “white”, among the minorities of European origin are con- 
cerned, approximating their culture to the American pattern and not to a 
new pattern, whether of high or lower grade. He says, 

The changing aspects of social differentiation in the United States have 
vastly altered the picture in relation to cultural pluralism. The accultura- 
five process in due time will elimmate nationality cultural diference. 
Dominant Americans no longer need be taught to be tolerant to cultural 
differences of German or Swedish descended people in their society be- 
cause the latter are no longer Germans or Swedes . . . the realistic fact of 
the matter is that Americans of Italian, Polish or Hungarian descent are 
not going to be Italians, Poles or Hungarians culturally, much longer, re- 
gardless of the reactions of dominant siatus people. The residual group 
differences will be racial and religious. 

And what dclil^erutivc and evaluative comments Marden lias on the recent 
theory of dominant minority relations and on their implementation in 
Amcjricaii society raise the presumption that the chaiming-looking theory 
of cultural pluralism may not unjustifiably be looked upon as a cloak for 
Negro and other non-“white” segregation! Marden*^ remarks on the edu- 
cational theory and practice in recent and contemporary U.S.A. ; 

The trend in recent years in educational theory has been toward the 
cultural pluralism viewpoint, interestingly enough at a time when the 
Americans of pAiropean lineage have already become so acculfurated 
that their interest in and attachment to their old world heritage is quite 
minimal. 

Another source of the so-called eullural pluralism of the American inlel 
Icetuals as far as the Negroes and Indians are concerned may be staled in 
the words of Louis Wirtli who observes:^” “If there is a great gulf between 
their /that of the dominant gn)np7 own siatus and that of the minority 
group, if there is a wide dilTerene(‘ between the two groiips in race or 
origin, the toleration of minorities may go as far as virtually to perpetuate 
several subsocielies within the larger society.'* 

Simson and Yinger in tlie third edition (1965) of their book entitled 
Racial and Cultural Minorities, first publislied in 1953, after carefully sp('- 
cifying and describing the? various ax^proaches to the problcmi of minorities 
in America and discussing at length the notion of cultural x^nralism as a 
suggested panacea for the problem of the Negroes, finite logically and en- 
lighteiiingly raise the question, "Will a Separate Negro Culture Emerge?” 


Op. cAt., pp. 108-09. Italics mine, 
*2 Ralph Linton, p. 355. Italics mine. 
« Pp. 20-26; 176-78. 
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and answer it Ulus; ^The tone of most Negro protest to-day is fntegra- 
tionist, not pluralistic.*' They quote the observations of the Negro writer, 
Louis Lomax, made in his book published in 1963, and opine that the move- 
ment for the building up of a Negro culture in America is ‘unlikely in the 
foreseeable future to be anything more than tiny, compared with the drive 
for desegregation”. They have taken sjjecial care to expound their convic- 
tions in a more detailed manner in a footnote, the revelant portion — almost 
the whole being so — of which runs: 

We tend to be integrationist; but we also believe that a dash of Negro 
pluralism in this large and complex society may be desirable. From our 
point of view, if this ptnspeciivc is maintained by only a few, or becomes 
only a small part of the perspective of all, it may well add flexibility and 
enrichment to American society and help to maintain pride among Ne- 
groes. As a strong movement, however, promoted by a slow pace in the 
elimination, of injustice, it could contribute to a vicious circle by streng- 
tliciiing tendencies toward prejudice and schism rather than a mutually 
respecting xfluralism. 

The fact is that since the later twenties of the twentieth century the 
Negroes in America have produced leaders who have assumed militant 
attitude towards the question of desegregation. This attitude, however, 
can manifest itself in two ostensibly opposed movements, one being to 
organize Negro people on the world-scale in common with the onward 
marching Negro peoples of Africa and to proclaim to Americans and others 
that the Negroes have a culture of their own, the other being to storm the 
citadel of segregation by sheer force and violent action. The latter kind 
of movement may be said to have begun in right earnest with the appear- 
ance of what are known as the Black Muslims on the American scene. To 
baulk this movement the charming doctrine of pluralism may be put for- 
ward as both a shield and a spearhead. As a shield it is calculated to stave 
off immediate violence and as a spearhead it is to prepare the Negroes for 
what Wagley and Harris ^ are convinced shall be their fate in the States, 
viz., to have “at best a more satisfactory pluralistic adjustment within the 
larger society”, as the attitudes and customs of the white people are design- 
ed to keep the Negro a Negro. 

At this stage it is desirable and necessaiy to briefly mention the appraisal 
of the views of American intellectuals and more so of tlie social agencies 
working in the cause of inter-group relations in the United States made 
by Professor Robin M. Williams in 1945-47 in his book The Reduction of 
Inter-Grovp Temions, For, the same author, after a research project car- 
ried out over a decade with the assistance and collaboration of a number 
of researchers, published his well-considered views on the subject of Negro- 


« Op. cit., p. 291. 
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White relationship in the States in 1964 in the book entitled Strangers 
Next Door* (pp. 309-86). 

Williams tells us that the two extremes in the outlook and programmes 
then current in regard to “different ethnic or more rarely, racial and reli- 
gious groups” were: 

(1) “Complete acculturation, to one relatively homogeneous set of beliefs 
and behaviour patterns”, the emphasis being on “Americanization” 
or “assimiliation”; and 

(2) fostering “a mosaic type of society in which many separate groups 
retain their traditional cultural characteristics and in which there is 
a minijnum ol contact among different groups; for the integration 
of the whole society “reliance” being “placed on philosophies of 
tolerance, supported by common and interlocking economic and 
political inleresls, or on various kinds of suppression and authorita- 
tive controls^ 

Williams informs us further that as far as “cultural groups” [?] are con- 
cerned “there was a third and an intermediate point of view” which, ac- 
cording to him, was known as “cultural pluralism” or ‘ cultural democracy”. 
Tlie end-result, so Williams informs ns, envisioned in this “intermediate” 
outlook is that “a considerable ix)rlion of the cultural distinctiveness of 
various groups will be retained” and with an “extensive interaction among” 
them, “at least a minimal body of shared values and traditions will he em- 
phasized". (p. 11. Italics mine). 

It will be rc*ali/ed that the cultural pluralism advocatc'd by Janowsky 
and others for the Central and Eastern European national minorities or 
the one advocated by senne American intellectuals lor the Nc'groes in the 
United States, and mentioned earlicT, is the second vic'wpoint and not the 
intermediate one of Williams’ categorization! 

Writing in 1964, a decade after Milton M. Gordon*"’ had not only accom- 
modated both types of “pluralism” in his scheme of types of attitudes and 
procedures towards minority problems in the United States, but had added 
a composite fifth type, combining “pluralism” with “integration” as distinct 
from assimilation, Williams speaks of “pluralism” of only one description 
characterizing it as the one advocated by the great Negro leader Booker 
T. Washington! This does not mean, however, that ,he has entirely for- 
gotten his “mosaic pattern” of pluralism. He brings it in, without calling 
the attitude and pattern “pluralism”, in his summing up of the situation of 

* It may interest readers to learn that 43 years before Professor Williams, Park and 
Burgess in their book Introduction to the Science of Sociology (p. 773) referred to the 
European immigrants and settlers as “the strangers within our gates”. 

Monroe Burger and others, Freedom and Control in Modern Society, ]954, p. 149, 
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tlie Negro minority in the United States. Says Williams : ‘Thus, the plura- 
lism of American society continues to be a clianging and conflictful con- 
dition .... It cannot settle for a caste system, nor for a mosaic society of 
separate cultural segments.” 

Hans Kohn,^"' too, wrote, in the same year as Williams did: “The most 
difficult minority problems of the United States arc presented by the fac- 
tual and sometimes even legal position of the iK>ii-white minorities — Negroes, 
Asians and American Indians.” 

A brief statement, however comjiressed, of the Negro-agitation in U.S.A., 
will illuminate the remarks of Hans Kohn and Robert M. Williams. Elijah 
Muhammad, who has been designated the Messiah by C. Eric 
Lincoln,^' “the son of a Soutlicrn Baptist minister”, has been in control of 
the movement going under the name of the Black Muslims for the last 
thirty years or so. Tlie Black Muslims believe themselves to be “the lost 
nation of Islam” and that “salvation will come from a discovery of that 
tradition. All science steins from the work of 24 original black scicaitists, 
thousands of years ago.” They have (‘stablished separate schools and built 
up separate businesses in America.*'^ 

Not oven a whole year had elapsed since Williams made the above-quoted 
obseivation when we read of Negroes on the war-path in many great 
cities of America beginning with New York and Chicago, the slogan much 
to the fort'front being that of “black power” and the activity being that 
of violence'. Th(‘ impact was so great that a daily paper from Indiana 
State, specifically from the small University town of Bloomington, where 
Negroes are almost conspicuous by their absence, tlie Dailt/ Herald Tele- 
phone, in its issue of July 15, 1966, published a small write-up on it by 
the most well-known of America’s columnists, the old guard, Walter Ta’pp- 
mann, who had convulsed the academic world of social scientists 45 years 
or so before with his books Public Opinion and Preface to Morals. Here it 
is, the whole of it: 

Tlie argument about ‘lilack power” is an argument about how the 
Negroes can restore the momentum of progress in obtaining better housing 
and better schools, which were the promises of 1965. The Negro militvints, 
who sjieak to tlu? deep poverty and wretchedness of the ghettos, are 
arguing that progress can be pushed along only by the use of Negro 
votes, boyc‘otts and angry dt'finnce. The Negro moderates stake their 
hopes on votes, persuasion and non-violent civil disobedience and de- 


E.B. (1964 ech, “Minorities”, p. 575(a). 

Journal of Social Issues. 1963, pp 75-85. On Black Muslims also sec James H. Lane 
in Social Forces. 1963-64, pp. 315-23. 

Simpson and Yint^cr, po. 153, 319-.2(>, 390-92; 53 1-44*, Everett C Hughes in Ame- 
rican Socinloffiral Brvictr. 1963, p. S83, 
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monstration. Tlic cruel fact of the matter is that neither tactics will work 
under i>rescnt war /^Vietriamcse7 conditions. Tlie basic reality is that the 
22 million Negroes, tliough a large number, are only about 10 per cent 
of the nation. Obviously tliey cannot coerce the huge majority, and they 
have no powcT of any kind which, if exercised recklessly, will not bring 
on severe reprisals nnd reprt'ssions. 

The insistence on the concept of 'black-power” and the persistence ol 
violent reaction weie still on the inciease, and wc read a longish report 
made by John D Poinfret horn Washington to The New York Times, ap- 
pearing in its issiu' of July 21, 1960, quoting from the press conference of 
President Johnson his fiank and firm prononneenKmt on the situation. Some 
of the weighty woids ol th(‘ Pi(‘si(h*nt wer(‘ quoted by the reporter. The 
President had said at his ntws conbaeiice of July 5* 

1. Tliat he v\cis not interested m bkiek power or white powci” but was 
eoncernecl with d(Mnociatie powi'i with a 'd’ ”, 

2. Tliat he helnwi'd that if \v(* aic' uo( to lose a gieat many of the gains 
that we ha\e made in iec(‘nt years m treating pcniple equally in this 
countiv and giving them equality in opportunity and equality in 
education, equality iii (‘inphnincnt, then we tnnst recof^nize that 
while there is a Neejo minotihj of 10 per rent in (hi^ country fhcic 
is a inajoritij of 90 pn rent that (nr not Ncefror\\* and that he be- 
lieved that “most of those 90 pei cent have come aioiiiid to the vic'W- 
point of wanting to see c(|nilil\ and jnstiee ei\en to iheii Mlou 
citi/cMis”, 

3. That the 90 p(‘> cent iton-Nc'gioes ol lh(‘ coiintiy wanU'd to see that 
equality and justice’ wck gi\en iiridu thc^ law” and done' orderly” 
and ‘without violence’”, and 

i. That hc' hoped that ‘the lawfiill) eonstitnlc’d anthoiilies of this coun- 
try, as well as ewery citi/en of this coiinti\, will obey the law; will 
not resort to violence, will do (W(*rything thc'y can to cooperate with 
constituted aiillioiity to see that the evil conditions are remedied, 
that equality is given, and that progress is made'. 

Even with tin's stem warning by the President the Molcmt bc'haviour 
and the slogan of ‘black pow^ci” did not subside foi some’ time. Without, 
however, following ihc' ewents Imthci I slnill end tliisdnaf account of the 
Negro reaction to the total Ameiican situation, including the White Ame- 
rican intellectuals’ propaganda for the enticingly ch.irming notion of ‘'cul- 
tural pluralism” wuth a fow^ observations on the Black Muslims and their 
leader Elijah Muhammad, fiom a special article fiom the pen of Robert 
Lipsyte apix'aring in The New York Times (21 July 1966). The most in- 


♦ Italics mine'. 
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teresting and significant point that appears in Lipsyte s narration is that the 
great Negro boxer, Cassius Clay, is a Black Muslim and as such is named 
Miuhammad All Elijah Muhammad, with his brightly starred cap bearing 
the Muslim emblem of the starred crescent moon, equally bright, has great 
influence over Clay, giving the Black Muslims “growing control over the 
heavy-weight boxing championship”, and securing the great asset of pub- 
licizing Elijah Muhammad’s utterances. Two other Black Muslims, one a 
son of Elijah Muhainmad and the other the sect’s national secretary named 
John Ali — tliis compounding of Christian and Muslim names may be 
noted — were concerned in the promotion of boxing ventures. The Black 
Muslim treasury is “a major lieneficiary of Ali’s /’Cassius Clay’sJ ring earn- 
ings”. Elijah’s objective, however, in Ali’s accession to his sect is the pros- 
pective gain of youthful conversions to the Black Muslim sect! 

I have given enough details about the theory of and proposal 
for “cultural pluralism” as applied by American intellectuals to the prob- 
lems of American minorities to enable the reader to see for himself that 
it is not the same thing as Janowsky's elaboration of the old Bauer and 
Renner i)lan of “cull oral autonomy” for the minorities of the Austro 
Hungarian Empire, nor even similar to the professed fedeialism of the 
U.S.S.R., whether one speaks of them as “naHonal fc^deralism” with Janow- 
sky or continues to call them “cultural pluralism” or even merely “cultural 
autonomy”. 

The cultural pluralism of the suggested American pattern is hardly any- 
thing more than tolerance of and connivance at differential culture, accom- 
pani(*d by absence of discrimination in politico-economic sphere as much 
as possible, with very little bearing on social segrc'gation 1 And I should 
like to emphasize here the fact that even this diluted form of this enticingly- 
cbarming-looking scheme is pronounced by Wagley and Harris to be 
harmful to social health of a community and rejected by them as a solution 
of the minority problem in the Americas. 

Wagley and Harris describe in three large sections “six case studios” of 
minorities: two Indian minorities of South America, two Negro minorities, 
one in the U.S.A. and the other in Martinique in the Atlantic off Vene- 
zuela, and two European minorities, the French in Canada and the Jews 
in the U.S.A. Tt is noteworthy that the authors refer to only one of the 
vSix case-studies of theirs in the sMe mo5fi l>efitting national solidarity sur- 
passing ethnic or minority solidarity, viz., the French Canadians. In the 
case of the other fix e groups their manner of reference stresses their ethnic 
solidarity, making their national affiliation quite secondary. Tliey are 
Negroes or Jews or Indians inhabiting their particular part of the world 
and not Negro Americans or Jew Americans or Indian Brazilians, etc. Yet 
in the end, viewing the suggested solutions of minority problems the 
world-over, they pronounce an adverse opinion on the particular solution 

Wnglev, and Harris?, op rif , pp 2Rn'fi8 Tialic*. mine 
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of minority problems. They say: 

It must be said that pluralism unit altvays be fraught with danger and 
that the probable consequence of pluralistic aims is perpetuation of some 
degree of conflict between minority and majority. 

About the cultural fate of the Indians of Mexico, who have been stre- 
nuously resisting the assimilative process for more than four hundred years, 
they say that with the assimilationist policy of the dominant group of 
Mexico being what it is in modern technological milieu their assimilation 
seems "inevitable”. The similarly pluralistic minority of America, the In- 
dians, have yet many enclaves intact and the authors have left the state- 
ment bare without venturing on a guess about the shape of future things! 
About Negroes who are an assimilationist minority in the U.S.A. they say 
that they "seem fated for at best a more satisfactory pluralistic adjustment 
within the larger society”. What they assert is the permanence or near- 
permanence of the term Negro and its application to the progeny of a 
Negro parent or parciUs. They, however, round up their discussion with a 
strong testimonial in favour of assimilation thus: "Between the two alter- 
natives /assimilation and pluralism/, assimilation should in the long run 
provide a sounder basis lor a truly democratic society, for the presence of 
pluralistic minoriiy groups in a society seems altvays to harbour the danger 
of conflict and of the subordination of one group by another.** This opinion 
Wagley himself repeated at a conference on "social and cultural pluralism 
in the Caribbean” held a little later and reported in the January 1960 issue 
of Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences/'^ 

Tlie notion quite often seen associated witli "cultural pluralism” in its 
connotation of not merely "cultural autonomy” but even more so of "na- 
tional federalism” is that of "plural society”. So much so is this the case 
that Professor Rupert Emerson,, in an otheiwise solid c'ontribution to the 
study of the political phenomenon of colonialism and its dismption, has 
used the expression "Plural Society” in the heading of one chapter fXVII) 
of his book, From Empire to Nation, which he must have completed writ- 
ing almost at the same time the above-mentioned conference was in ses- 
sion. The fascination for this expression, the motion underlying it not 
having been fully definitized, nor having been properly grasped by its 
secondary users in some of the socio-political thought of the decade 195S 
to 1965, has been disastrous in so far as it has cloudecj clear thinking on 
the problems of the minorities or even of democracy.* 

I shall devote a little space to dispose of that notion and its relevance 

“ Wagley and Harris, op. cit., 289-94. Italics mine. 

« Vol. 83, pp. 777-79. 

* George G. E. Gatlin, for example, in his lx)ok Political and Sociological Theory 
and its Applications (1964, p. 79), uses the expression “plural society” to denote a 
modem society which R. M. Maciver has rightly called a “multi-group society \ 
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to the problems under consideration. 

As pointed out earlier J. S. Furnivall, though not the absolute originator 
of the expression or the notion, was the first author to use it in English 
in a context which facilitated its easy currency. Tlie type of sociely he caine 
across in Netherlands India or in Burma before 1940 was the society which 
he designated as plural society. Speaking of Netherlands India in 1938, 
Furnivall in otu* chapter of his book Netherlands India headed “Plural 
Economy”, devoting three sections to “Plural Economy” und(*r that caption, 
gave one section each to “Plural Societies” and “The Plural State” under 
those captions respectively, and rounded off his study with one section 
headed “FedcTalism”. Furnivall, thus thought of plural economy, plural 
state and plural society, and noticing “the good” [\ ] achieved through such 
an econoinico-socio-political organization dubbed it “federalism”, which 
one cannot help rc’marking was a travesty of the political concept going 
under that name in Political Science or \n political practice like that of 
Switzerland ! 

Furnivall offered to the world his study of Netherlands India “as an 
example of a plnral society” specifying or defining the latter concept as 
“a society comprising two or more elements or social orders which live 
side by side, yet without mingling, in one political unit”. But in Nether- 
lands India the rulers and the ruled were of “different race”. I should add 
that not only were the ruled of a different race from that of the rulers but 
among themselves they belonged to two race's at least, Chinamen, and 
Native Indians who cannot be described as pure Mongoloids. Furnivall 
c'onnted among his species of plural soeic'iy not onlv South Africa and 
Canada hut also Ireland and Western Canada “whc're people of different 
racial origin fend to live in distinct settlements”, and even the United States 
of America and proclaimed that Netherlands Ii'.dia was “merely an extreme 
type of a large class of pcffitical organizations”. 

In the description of the economy of a plnral society Furnivall starts 
with that of “tlic plural state” and states the most ()h\u’ous feature thus : 

... in a plural socictij there is no common will except, possibly, in 
matters of supreme importance, such as a^^ression from outside'', adding 
that in its political aspect “a plural society resembles a confederation of 
political provinces, united by treaty or within the limUs of a formal con- 
stitutioiu merely for certain ends common to the constituent units ami, 
in matters outside the terms of union, each livina, its own life. But if 
differs from a confederation in that the constiinenf elements are se^re- 
gated each within its oten territorial limits.'' A plural society “has the 
instobilitij of a confederation, hut without the remedy which is open 
to a confederation if the yoke of common union should become infoler^ 
able", 
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Furnivall’s puq^ose having been to warn his countrymen against the 
rising tide of nationalism in India and against their ideas of democracy 
and their application to India even as in the Act of 1935, he emphasizes 
the weakness of plural society, India by implication being another speci- 
men of the species, though not mentioned in the list made earlier by him. 
Thus he points out that "loithin a plural society, the welfare of the several 
elemensts can be safeguarded only by a conflict of tvill in an argument 
where voting will carry very little weight excejyt as an index to the force 
behind if. And mentioning the reforms of 1917 as a recognition of Na- 
tionalism he observes; “but Nationalism within a plural society is itself a 
disruptive force, tending to shatter and not to consolidate the social order’". 
To meet the situation he recommended the Dutch solution operating in 
Netherlands India. lie further tells them and us that it approached most 
nearly “the theory of dual mandate" as some specimens of governing ar- 
rangement in tribal and Colonial Africa were known in English political 
and anthropological literature. There is no more reason for this arrange- 
ment being dubbed “fc'deralisin" than Furnivairs will to name it such. He 
only observes: “This solution in its acc'cptance of the plural character of 
such societies, may be tcTiued the Federal solution".'- Just as well, can one 
declare it to be a dcMiiocraiic* solution and cry that after all colonialism is 
another, and shall wc* say better, form of democracy! 

Fnrnivall, writing eight years after his thoughts summarized above were 
published, after the Japanese inroad into Bnnna was ov(‘r and Burma had 
become independent, was agile enough to welcome the independence of 
that so-called plural society and to reverse his dictum about nationalism 
being a disruptive force and to proclaim that independence could trans- 
form nationalism from a dcslrurtirc fever into a creative force\^’^ Tlie in- 
tervening period witli its tempo of quick change had sobered Furnivall 
to acknowledge the need for better discriminatio)) about the width of his 
newly discovered political species. He admitted that “outside the tropics” 
at least society may have plural features, notably in South Africa, — (he 
great discovery of a member of the new political species named “plural 
society” in the islands of the Atlantic off the north coast of south America, 
referred to as the Caribbean, had yet to wait a few years for its Fiiniivall 
in the person of M. G. Smith of the Nigerian Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research — Canada and the United States, and “also in lands where 
the Jew has not been fully assimilated into social life". In other countries 
also where there are mixed populations with “particaiUirist tendencies . . . 
There is a society with plural features, hut not a plural society'. 

In his analogical reasoning, too, Furnivall made an advance recognizing 
greater complexity in the so-called confederation of a plural society. He 

Netherlands India, pp. 446-49. 

w Colonial Policy and Practice, 1948. Preface, pp. 305-07. Italics mine. 

^ Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. Vol. 83 (1959-60\ pp. 701 tf. 
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obsarves: 

In a confederation each unit is segregated within its own territorial 
limits; there is contact hetxoeen the states hut not between their mem^ 
-hers as individuals; the union is voluntary; the terms of union are definite 
and limited; and any party can at will withdraw from the confederacy . . . 
In a plural society the sextions are not segregated; the members of the 
several units are intermingled and meet as individuals; the union is not 
voluntary .... and ilw union cannot he dissolved without the whole 
society lapsing into anarchy. 

By the time M. G. Smith discovered the British Indian Civilian and at- 
tempted to fit him into his Caribbean islands, South Africa had fallen out 
of grace and the situation about the American Negroes had immensely 
changed due to the Supreme Court decision of 1954 and the vigorous 
federal aftermath. Smith therefore castigates Fnrnivall for “some theoretical 
confusion”. He, however, in the light of the American Negro developments, 
tries to refine the other parts of Fiirnivairs theory so as to fit it to the 
Caribbean Islands. His attempt results in some real clarity regarding the 
concept of plural society and its application in specific cases. 

With all the refinement attempted by M. G. Smith, except for the quali- 
fication arising out of his brave work that was found useful by many 
of those who took part in the conference at which Smith propounded his 
qualification and modification of Fiiniivall's the'sis, we find at least three 
participants who were totally dissatisfied with it and championed the point 
of view adopted here, viz., that the involvement of the concept of ‘'plural 
.society” in the discussion of minorities problem has been disastrous. How 
disastrous has been the impact can best be judged from the fact that at 
the conference under reference one participant, whose appreciation of the 
c?omplexity of the socio-cultural situation in Trinidad, one of the Caribbean 
isUmds, is seen to be keen and real, had forgotten or ignored the later 
qualification of the notion which Fumivall, as mentioned above, introduced 
about eight years after he galvanized the interested world of practical 
politicians and academic intellectuals with the novel charming-looking 
concept of “plural society”. Morton Klass of Columbia University observes 
about Trinidad society vis-a-vis Furnivalls statement on the subject of 
“plural society” thus : 

However, Trinidad society exhibits at least one additional characteristic 
not provided for in Furnivairs scheme. It would seem likely from Furni- 
vairs description (pp. 303-312) that members of the culturally distinct 
groups making up the populations of Burma or Java are aware of, and 
appear to accept, the pluralistic nature of their respective societies. In 
Trinidad, on the other hand, this would he true only of the East Indian. 
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Smith was evidently convinced that even his refinement of the concept 
*'plural society” could not stand as such; and in his contribution on Jamai- 
can society which he made to the British Journal of Sociology in 1^1, he 
used the expression ‘pluralistic framework”/’® 

Furni vails admission that his plural society does have features which 
distinguish it from a c'onfederation quoted above implies that he is aware 
that the Burmese situation of plurality is not one promulgated or even 
acquiesced in by the Burmese. And if a more direct reference to such non- 
acceptance was desired it is provided by him in the same book from which 
Morton Klass has quoted to infer non-mention or non-specification or ab- 
sence of recognition of plurality. He says,®® after describing the interests of 
Europeans, Indians and Chinese separately : 

For Burmans, on the other hand, the country was the home of their na- 
tional traditions and aspirations. There were cross-currents, racial, poli- 
tical and economic, but the main issue in political affairs was the con- 
flict between Capitalism and Nationalism, witli European businessmen 
and Burmans as the protagonists on either side, and with the Indian 
and Chinese sections generally in loose alliance with the Europeans. 

Lloyd Braithwaite, Leonard Broom and David Lowenthal brought in 
important points against the concept of plural society, showing that it is 
almost too nebulous for use in anthropo-sociological studies, even with 
the refinement sought to be introduced by M. G. Smith. 

Braithwaite,®’ who quotes from Furnivairs essay “Tropical Economy” 
(about 1944) the four traits categorized by him, logically begins by point- 
ing out that ‘7/ie notion [of plural society] was transfened from the field 
of economics, where the \lual economy* of Wesfern enterprise and traditional 
native production formed a striking contrasr. lie further observes that “in 
a sense every society has pluralistic aspects”, and that “the mere existence 
of cultural pluralism does not necessarily threaten the existence of the 
social order”, and further that ‘^societies can he characterized by the num- 
ber of values, that are shared as desirable by all; in so far as they are 
diverse, toe can speak of cultural pluralism**. He points out that Fumivall 
has tended “to misunderstand the existing hierarchy of values by stressing 
the equality of the plural elements in the situation and has “overlooked one 
of the basic problems in the integration of the society”. Further the as- 
sumption that the integration in a heterogeneous society is essentially 
different and more difficult than that iiii a so-called homogeneous society 

^ Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vul. 83, p. 859; British Journal of 
Socioloffy, 1961, "Pluralistic Framework of Jamaican Society”. 

^ C^mial Policy and Practice, p. 157. 

Annals of N. Y. Acad, of Sc., Vol. 83, pp. 817, 821, 822, 823-24. Italics mine. 
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leads to the conclusion that “a culturally diverse community”, or in Fur- 
nivalls terminology a “plural society”, is “essentially unstable which is 
patently untrue as amply testified to by the caste-society of India”. Braith- 
waite characterizes the caste-society as “the most significant of the plural 
societies”.* As a final [Xjiiit of criticism by Braithwaite, I may note his 
description of the concept of plural society as contrasted with the unitary 
society. In fairness to Furnivall and his admiring users or expounders I 
should like to say that they would pose “homogeneous society” and not 
“unitary society” as the opposite of “plural society” — “relative and limited”, 
“«// national societies, even the most homogeneous of theni\ showing “s/g- 
nificant regional ethnic, rural-urban and social class differences among 
thcmseJves\ 

Broom delimiting the concept of “plural society” observes: “A society 
is not a plural society just because it eoutaiiis populations from more than 

0) ie racial or cultural origin. Diversify is a necessary, hut not a sufficient, 
condition for the plural sociely. Not alU and perhaps not most, nations 
nuulc up of differing populations are plural societies\ He instances Canada 
as a spt'cimen of plural society. Th(' United States he contends “affords 
both positive and negative illustrations” of a plural society, of its Negro 
and Wliil(' components respectnely. ‘It is a plural (or dual) society” in 
respect of its Negro eompoiumL while in anotlu'r, in lespc'ct of the white 
ethnic minorities, it is nol so. And this differentiation he contends follows 
from the fact, that lliough “tlie cfilture of American Negroes deviates less 
from tlie modal American type's than do se)me immigrant eultures”, the 
'^mechanisms of isolation and social control, both internal and externar, 
are much stronger and more elaborate than those operaHve against the 
Unmigrant Whit(\s. The' ‘cleavage betwee'n the' Ne'groe'S and white's” is “the 
most durable and iustitutionalizeel”. Contrasting Canada with Australia he 
he)lels up the fennier as “a good ease of a plural society because it is so 
exactly the converse e)f the ideal-typical nation state. The two ynajor popu~ 
laiions ore distinguished by almost everything but race : language, religion, 
lerriUmj and culture!' 

The example of Canada is sometimes offered ale)ng with that eff Switzer- 
land as tyi:)ieal of federal solutions of ilanlii-national states. Broom’s cha- 
racU'ri/ation of Canada as a plural society appears rather unorthodox. I 
shall, therefore', present here a few obseiTntions made by Professor Everett 
C. Ilngbes in bis ihow famous study of Canada, first made in 1943 and 
rt'printcd a immbc'r of times. About social contacts between the French 
Canadians and “their English compatriots” Professor Hughes says: “The 
French may be allecte'd by the presence of the English; but, if they are, it 

♦ I think Braithwaito is wrong in chaiactciizing caste-society as a plural-society, 

1) ut I cannot enter into avgnment about it here. 

Ihid.. pp. 880-85. Italics mine. 

French Canada in Transition ((h 1. J065), pp. 143, 169, American Sociological Re- 
view, 1963, pp. 879-891. Italics mine. 
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is not by intimate and informal social contacts repeated over a long time 
and . toucliing diverse classes and elements of tlie population” Though 
both communities follow the Qiristian calendar **on no gteat<lay do they 
celebrate in common ceremony an equal and unaffected loyalty to symbols 
whose meaning is the same for botK*. As Professor Hughes says it very 
correctly, '‘They arc ceremonially separate peoples”. In his preface of 1963, 
Professor Hughes^ has summarized the consequences of the long-drawn- 
out plural society co-existence thus: 

The leaders of minority thus [the Afrikaners in South Africa] did not 
have to advocate the break up of a major industrial economy by political 
separation, as French-Canadian separatists do, at least by implication. 

As to the solution of the i^roblems created by the presence of national 
or all-round minorities through federalism or “national federalism” pro- 
posed by Janowsky, what Brown says is worth noting by all who are so 
eager to protect “so-called” minorities within a state, national by endeavour 
and choice or by historical or dynastic accident ! He observes : 

... in a plural society the problem of dwersiUj has been resolved by 
adjustments that presume the continued separate identity of significant 
population elements and a .specification of limited spheres of contact, 
especially in the market place and in politics. 

David Lowenthal is even more destructive the concept of “plural 
society” and appears to me to he on academically safe ground in his posi- 
tion. Convinced of the observable fact that comph'x modern societies are 
pluralistic, carrying within them varieties of socio-cnltural diversity he 
asks the question, ‘‘How large must an histitutionally distinctive minority 
be to qualify the whoh' society as plural rather tlian merely pluralistic?” 
and adds: “It appcxirs to me that noii-plural societies grade imperceptibly 
into plural ones.” He contends quite logically that if a grouping were “alto- 
gether plural ... it would not be a society at all, but ofiltj an as.semhlage 
of functionally unrelated communities’. Comparison of intensity of diver- 
sity between societies is almost impossible as no one has “devised a for- 
mula for adding up different sorts of diversity”. Altogether, therefore, the 
concept of plural society is a wull-o'-the-wisp, alluring social passengers 
iriito a quagmire ! 

Tlie most important point, how^ever, that emerges from this discussion, 
either purely theoretical or largely practical, by reference to the currently 
working States is that groups, call them by whatever name you please, if 
afforded protection of entrenching themselves, t('nd to use it to make them- 

Ibid., p. XIV. Italics mine*. 

Ann. N. Y. Ac. Sc., 83, pp. 786-94. Italics mine. 
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selves permanent privileged pockets within a State, to create all kinds of 
tensions, and, to that t^xteid, to imx^air the social health of the nation com- 
munity of which they arc components! 

One participant at the conference mentioned above deserves special at- 
tention and that is Charles Wagley who jointly with Harris, had published 
only a year or so before tlie confcreuce a book on minorities. This book 
entitled Minorities in the New World, to which I have referred above more 
than once, has been acknowledged to be a comxictent study of the mino- 
rities in tlie Americas, including their iimblems. Wagleys views on the 
subj(‘ct may be considered to have greater authority than those of the 
other xiarticii)ants in the conference. As the x)ronounccment is clear and 
definite I shall ({note only two remarks which clinch the issue about the 
validity and utility of the concept of x)lural society. It is very refreshing to 
find Wagley fixing up the context of Furnivalls delineation of jilural society. 
He says:®^ 

It seems to he not fortuitous that Fiirnivall described plural societies in 
the colonial rep^ions of the south-east Asia, where numerical strength of 
the population the distinctiveness and the variety of cultural traditions, 
as well as the colonial policies of the European nations themselves have 
acted as harriers to tlw emergence of new national institutions and values. 

In the end he doubts the* nlility of the coiK’Cpt as applied to the Caribbean 
region and makes the significant point that "tli(*re is a regular gradation of 
pluralily affirming that Caribbean societies lik(‘ the societies of Brazil and 
the United States had “already gone through the stage of a jilural society’' 
even more than the Mexican socic'ty. 

Rux^ert Emerson writing, as a political historian, on '‘the rise to self- 
assertion of Asian and African peoples” in his From Empire to Nation, pub- 
lished in I960, d('\oted a whoh' cliapter to the consideration of the opera- 
tion of the principle of s('lf-determination in plural societies. Speaking of 
J. S. Fiirnivall as “tlu' principal herald” of plural society he characterizes 
it, as of course describc'd by Fiirnivall himself, as “h(‘ld together by the 
cash nexus and dominati'd by economic forc(\s” and as one having “neither 
a common social purpose nor moral restraints on the drive for economic 
gains” with “a few well-to-do white men at the top” and “a small number 
of white functionaries x^olicemen, and soldiers”. One of the examples of 
plural societies Emerson takes up for study is pre-Independence India 
with British rulers prepared to leave and the Muslims and the Hindus as 
the contenders for the right to rule. 

Professor Emerson instances the case of the Muslims as ‘'the type of 
indetenninate relationship of peoxiles to nations with which they are in 


Annals of New York Acadenuj of Sciences, Vol. 83, p. 780. Italics mine. 
Loc. cit, pp. 182-3, 329-59. 
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some fashion associated’’, another version of it "being that of the Ukra- 
nians” in the U.S.S.R. His appraisal of “the crux of the matter in a plural 
society” being that it is “not one people which is determining itself but 
two or more” is but a paraphrase of Furnivall’s dictum about the disrup* 
tive nature of such a society. His application of this realization of the 
nature of a plural society to the task before the? UN quite correctly em- 
phasizes the dilemma that is inherent in the application of die two princi- 
ples, that of self-determination by a people and that of equal-rights of 
peoples, to drive his view home that in the cas(\s of plural societies the 
two or three or more people who form the plural society will have to be 
accorded the right to separate statehoods. The comxilex tribal societies of 
many parts of Africa, many of which were units und(?r colonial rule of the 
white people come under this category and principle. Emerson’s treatment 
generally views plural societies in a right perspective. However, there are 
evidences here and there of a lapse into a wrong one. Thus, when he points 
out defects of majority decision in a plural society he uses the expression 
“mixed” society as an alternative. Similarly in his reference to Karl 
Deutsch's tests as measures of integration worked out in Ins Nationalism 
and Social Communication wlierein post-partition India figures, as pertain- 
ing to “plural societies” demonstrates the lurking confusion. And in a later 
pronouncement on the subject, hc*^ goes further while attempting to refine 
FurnivalFs concept. He says: “In a somewhat different sense from that in 
which J. S. Furnivall originally us('d the term, the African countries tend 
to be plural societies marked by the absence* of any identifiable* and co- 
herent social will.” What he should have actually said is that some of them 
were conglomerates rather than .societies, lacking in “identifiable^ social 
will” as they did. 

J. A. Laponce, a strong advocate of almost extreme minority rights, hav- 
ing veneered his views with an ethical varnish, and mostly speaking of 
fedcralksm, has still at the back of his mind the making of a plural .society. 
Concluding his treatme-nt of government slnictiire for the protection 
and sati.sfaction of minorities he observe*s : “In, so far as they preserve 
pluralism at the governmental level, such devices as reservation of seats 
in parliaments or cabinets for minorities, instead of bc‘ing on democratic 
privileges, may be necessary to the existence of democracy in a plural 
society.” That is also how he can .speak of either “multi-racial, multi-lingual 
or multi-religiou.s'’ states or societies. 

Even M. G. Smith, in connection with the dtscussion of the West Indies 
in 1959, had defined “plural society” so clearly that one would have expect- 
ed writers like Laponce to renounce its u.se in contexts like the one in the 
above quotation. Smith says : “A plural society exists only when there is 

** Karl Deuhch and Foltz, Nation-BuildwfXy 1963, p. 109. 

The Troteertion of Minorities, 1960, pp. 2, 110. 

^ Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 83, j). 915. Italics mine. 
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a small domUmni group tlial is preoccupied with maintainiug power over 
culturally discrete sectious of a society. If there are many groups that share 
in the government and twwer, tlien a simple plurality exists.” He instances 
Java where “simple plurality exists”. Coleman and Rosberg,*^ who have 
studied the societies and nations ot Tropical Africa, too reserve the term 
“plural society” to designate a slate “wli().se political elite is an alien ethnic 
or cultural minority”. And this usage is the only coiTcct one. For as Hans 
Morgenthaii has said: “Society means consensus concerning certain moral 
and social issues”'", and so-called plural societies lack thcmi. 

Cultural pluralism, cultural autonomy or national federalism, or “federal 
nationalism” to give the proposal, or the Central European experiment of 
resolving tensions due to the presence of linguistic, ethnic or national 
minoritic‘S in the midst of national States, its proper name, did not achieve 
the d(\sired ends. And as far back as lt)50 John De Francis, a WTiter on 
ChiiK’se piobleins, who looked upon “federalist” nationalism “with its 
('thnie diveisity and its accompanying regional feeling as not necessarily 
divisive or incompatible with a healthy nationalism” concluded that ‘'at- 
tempts to divorce language and politics by concc(li}tg cultural autonomy 
by rejecting all political nationalism have not been notably successfuF,^'' 
Only three years before, A. JI. Houraiii,'" while discussing minorities in 
the Arab world, had stated th(‘ consequences of such minority treatment in 
the more positive terms thus: 

E\('n it everything possibh* is done to improve the lelations between 
communities, there must alnays remain certain ^'tennons" between moi 
who profess different beliefs on the most fundamental questions, as also 
between those whose life and thought find expression through different 
languages. 

Elie Kedourie. ' writing on nationalism in 1960, plainly asserts failure of 
cultural autonomy to solve the problem of national minoritic's which must 
tcjid to S('('k “national” indc‘ix*ndence, causing all tlie leJisions on the vvay 
that one has licard of. llc' says: . . nationalists consider that political 

and cultural mat tea s arc’ inisc'parable, and that no culture can live? if it is 
not endowed with a sovc*reign state exclusively its own . . . These factors 
always render cultural autonomy by itself a precarious and illusory settle- 
ment of nationalist demands." 


PolUiral Vartics and National Intcf^ralion in Tropica! Africa, 1964, pp. 686-7. 
Politics Anionfi Nations, p. 270 

Julin D(* FraiK'is, Naiionalisni and Lan^uaf'e Reform in China, 1950, pp. 214-16. 
Italics mine. 

Alinorilics in the Arab World, 1947, p. 124. Italics mine'. 

Nationalism, 1960, pp. 116-17. Italics mine. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND MINORITIES 


The Icgisliitor (inito iynoiaiil ol the coiiclusioiis oi uveu ol llio woik in pioj'rcss 
ol coiitt'iiipoiary sociology ni.iy be a d.ingei, just as the political philosopher, 
equally iguoraiit, is an iguoiainous as touching his own data ol expciienee.* 

CliOHOU li, G. GATUN 

In the last chapter, 1 luivo mentioned tlie views expressed liy some of 
the elder statesmen ol Europe' and European and world experience that 
the protection of minorites, national minorities at that, in view ol the be- 
haviour of some ol them in the inter -war pt'iiod, should be secured through 
a guarantee of human rights lor individuals and not for groups. 1 also 
briefly narrated the plea made by Janowsky in 1945, on (he other hand, 
for better protection of the national minorities through a guarantee of group 
rights, the parlieular lorm satisfactory to his way of thinking being named 
“national federalism". I should have named this paitieiilar mode of ac- 
commodating national minorities, howex'er, as "federal nationalism”, dis- 
tinguishing the State-form, which implements Janovvsky's plan from the 
usual States born out of the nationalist ujisurge of 19th century that are 
commonly known as national states. 

The same year in which janowsky published his pk'a for federal na- 
tionalism, Dr Louis Wirth ' contributed what is quite clearly the first pro- 
nouncement by a professional sociologist on the problem of minorities in 
general. He was well aware ol the new movement of cultural pluralism. 
For he says : “Indeed, cultural pluralism has bei'n held out as oiU' of the 
necessary preconditioiks of a rich and dynamic civilization under condi- 
tions of freedom,” Cultural pluralism to Professor Wirth 'was but “another 
expression for the toleration of dillerences.”" And tolerance was charac- 
terized by him earlier as "the su.spicion that the other fellow might be 
right”. 

* George E. G. Catliii, PoJiticol and Socioloffical Theory and its ApfiiUcations, p. 101. 

’ Ralph Linton, op. rit., pp. 68-9. Italics mine. 

^ American Sociological Review, 1948, p. 13. 
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He appears also to have been couvineeci of the recent recognition that 
'^varying religious beliefs and cultural traits need not be a threat to na- 
tional solidarity and arc not necessaiily disruptive of national loyalty \ 
However, he was fully aware of the fact that groups that claimed “cultural 
autonomy” generally dc'mancled not merely equalization of opportunity in 
economic and j>olitical field, but more, ('(quality with the majority commu- 
nity. He also acknowledged lhat subordination of minority ethnic and 
racial groups “results in great cost to tlie whole society”. On the other 
hand, he knew full well lhat minorities demanding and receiving pluralist 
trealmcMit seare(‘ly stopped there but used it as only a “way station 
on the road to further developments”, the adjustment to the larger social 
order required of the individual and of minority groups being scarcely 
made. 

In his more weighty pronouncement from the prcvsidential chair of the 
American Sociological Society made in 1948, Dr Wirth was much less 
sure about the corre'ctness of his statement regarding obstacles to national 
.solidarity created by ‘ tlu' rise of self-conscious racial and cultural minori- 
ties which has proceeded parallel to the spread of the ideal of equality 
and the institutions of mass democracy through ovct larger areas of the 
world”. And he was compelU'd by his newer eonvietioii to make the follow- 
ing observation about his own country, U.S.A. : 

The gr(‘at obstacles encountered by those who attempted to achieve 
in the face of prejudice and discriminiation a national solidarity sufficient 
to see our nation through the reeent war, should recall to all of us the 
reality of the existence of minorities in our midst. 

Dr Wirth’s verdict on the solution of the minority problem made in the 
treaties at the (‘nd of the lursl World War, which laid “the emphasis upon 
groups rather tlian individuals” is adverse. lie, therefore, says categori- 
cally that the right of self-determination, in the post-Second World War 
world must be guaranteed “not merely to nations or ethnic groups but also 
to the individual men and women” and that if “a personal bill of rights 
for all inhabitants” is not provided for in “the coming peace”, “one of the 
most tragic lessons of the last peace will have been lost”. With all that, 
however, he opines that ''ethnic, linguistic, and religious differences will 
continue to divide prople\ 

Dr Wirth 's inclusion of the right of self-determination, as an individual 
right, it ai:)pears to me, is more questionable than his passport for ethnic- 
group rights. Tlie doctrine of .self-determination must be handled and 
applied with great circumspection. Such a right guaranteed to individuals 
can be used by a group to double-cross the majority against which it claims 
and secures that right. Dr Wirth's recommendation may then be summa- 
rized as 2>leading for a Universal Declaration and International Guarantee 
of Human (individual) Rights. 
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Oil 10 December 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which does not con- 
tain any reference to minority or minority-group. During the three years 
that had elapsed between the birth of the UN on 24 October 1945 and the 
iidoption of the Declaration, more often than once the question of including 
a complex of rights of minorities was mooted. Article 15 of the Declaration 
guarantees to all individuals a right which is virtually the same as was 
meant in Dr Wirth s recommendation of the doctrine of self-determination 
being applicable to individuals. It runs: * “(1) Everyone' has the right to a 
nationality. (2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor 
denied the right to change his nalionality.” 

Outside the preamble, which mentions “every individuar' and also 
society in the expression “e\'ery organ of society”, as the agencies for x>ro- 
moting and even extending the cultivation of the Human Rights vouch- 
safed in the Declaration, the words “community” and “society” occur twice 
each, and in Article 26, “intions, racial or religious groups” are men- 
tioned. I shall qiKJte the rele\'aut Articles in their order: 

Article 22: Everyone, as a member of ihc' society, has the right to social 
security and is entitk'd to rt'alization, through iialioual effort and interna- 
tional cooperation and in accordance with the organi/ation and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights iiulispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of personality" 

Article 26: “(1) Everyoiu' has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory. Technical and professional (dueation shall be 
made generally available' and higher education shall he equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. (2) Education shall be directed to the full deve- 
lopment of the human personality and to the strcngtliening of resp('ct for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. (3) Parents har>e a prior right to choose the kind of education that 
shall he given to their children" 

Article 27 : “(1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cul- 
tural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific ad- 
vancement and its benefits. (2) Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and mat(Tial intcre.st resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author.” 

Article 29: “(1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone 
the free and full development of his personality is possible. (2) In the 
exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to such 

® Inis Claude, op. cit., pp. 145-76; Gains Ezejiofor, Protection of Human Rif^hts under 
the I.^w (1964), pp. 85-96, 259-63; UN, Minorities, E/CN. 4/Siil). 2/85. pp. I, 23-5, 
A. II. Robertson, Human Rifihts in F.urope (1963), pi^. 1-2, 8. Italics mine. 
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limitations as an* determined by law soU’ly for the purposes of securing 
due recognition and r(\spect for the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and general welfare 
in a democratic society. (3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations'' 
which is, of course, peac(Tul (‘xistenec witliout causing any tension. 

The us(‘ of the two words “society” and “community” in tliese Articles 
raises the prc'siimption that tlie grouping connoted by the term “commu- 
nity” is differc'jit from the grouping inc^arit by the other term. And this 
presumption is tmtlier slixaigthtmed by the more or less close juxtaposi- 
tion of tlic’se words in tlie most important of the Articles — from tlie point 
of view ol tht‘ national society, the nation-Slale, of vvliieh the individual 
^^'ho e\ercis('s Ins riglits and Irec'dom vouchsafed by tlie Universal Decla- 
ration is a citizen — viz.. Article 29. There “the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society” stands snpi'rior and prior to the individiiaVs “duties to the 
f]\\s?J community”. “Community” in the context must mean a sub-section, 
a smaller or closer unit, within the largcT circ'h' of “socic'ty” which is 
deserilx'd as “demoeratic”, to ehaia(‘lerize its nature, as distinct from the 
totalitarian or the dictatorial on(\ 

Here w(‘ hav(‘ to draw upon the valuable but rathcT abstruse analysis 
and discMissions of sociologists to sh(‘d light which may or may not be ac- 
cepted as authorilativi' hy ])ul)li(‘isls, who in the last resort are the tribunal 
that sits in jndgnu'ut o\(t matters of ])nblic policy lihe the one involved 
in the implementation. The authority of sociologists is likely to command 
respect if lh(‘ literature of the UN on tlu* sp(‘cific subject is first put to 
an analytical test. In 19of), Trygve iJe, the then Sc'cretary General of the 
UN, carrii'd out his task of ])reparing a monograjdi on diTinition and classi- 
fication of minorities in a laudably academic fashion and provided us with 
definitions of both society and comnmnity in the broc*hnre * that he pre- 
pared. 

“Communities”, acx’ording to it are “groups based upon unifying and 
spontaneous (as opposc’d to artificial or planned) factors (*ssentially beyond 
the control of the membc’rs of the gnnip (such as blood, culture, proximity, 
(’te.). FAamph's of communities are families, tribes, persons sharing the 
same cnlture, et(‘. Tlu' c'omponents of a community are united by affinity 
rather than by their \'oliintarv decisioii« to establish such a group”. Com- 
munities, it a^aTs, d('\'elop “whercNTT indix iduals live together and acquire, 
to a greater or lesser degree', distinctive common characteristics .such as 
rnanners, traditions, modes of speech, and feelings of solidarity'*. “Society, 
on the other hand, is established by the deliberate or voluntary action of 
its members, who associate themselves for the purpose of undertaking cer- 
tain activities. A “ ‘society' is an organization of social beings for the pursuit 
of a common interest. Examples of soc'ieties are political parties, cultural 


* UN, E/CN. 4 Suh. 2/85. Italics mine, 
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institutions, groups formed by contract, sports club, economic corporations, 
States etc/' However the Secretary General in the veiy next paragraph 
speaks of a ‘"national community” by which he can mean nothing but a 
nation-State, and affirms tluit as a “wider community” it may and does 
include “many different kinds of smaller communities, such as different 
religious or linf^uistic f^roups, social classes, and in some cases even diff- 
erent cultural groups'. In this statement what is described as the wider 
community is a State, i.e., a socie'ty in terms of the definition of society 
given earlier! 

Communities are distinguishable not only as wider and narrower but 
also as of many kinds, ‘differing as to the number of individuals included, 
the number of acti\itics com])rised'\ They can furtluT be distinguished 
by reference to the end-produet of community-living, i.(‘., to “the inten- 
sity and breadth of the feeling of solidarity”. Communities overlap too. 
One can then speak (ff multi -(‘ommunity society, just as we have Maciver 
and oth(T soeiologists speaking of multi-group society. Tn this connection 
of overlapping of coinmuniticvs. Lie for the first and last time, gives illus- 
trations. His illustrations include among connmmiti(‘s “a family commu- 
nity”, “a neighbourhood community”, “an area eoinmunitv”. “a national 
community”, “a regional c‘oinmunity”, and “c‘ven such a larger, more 
loosely definc'd community as the circle of Spanish-speaking people, 
English-speaking people, or Wc'stern culture” and also “soca'al classes”, and 
“cultural groups”. 

Further on, Trygxe Lie speaks of the nation as “one of the 
main types of community”, one* wilh a high degree of maturity, which 
is then declared to !)(> “the result f)f an historic int(\grative process”. It is 
by virtue of this proet'ss. Lie goes on to affirm, that many groups, wdiich 
had onev separate* (*\isl('ne(‘ and were almost inde'pendent of one another, 
wcTc brouglit together and ''united hi/ an intense and aciwe solidariUj", 
In living together as members of one unit lh(‘se groups then “acquirc'd 
C'ominon liabits, customs, traditions and ways of life”. Even with this 
achievement the erstwhile sejxirate groups ludd together as a unit cantiot 
be gwen the full designation of “a nation” unless there “exists a /"commonj 
goal to pursue in the prc\sent and in the* future” and the individuals and 
groups comprised nnd(T the compound unit rc'gard it and in “active soli- 
darity” pursue it as a common task to he accomplished bv them on cO' 
operation and concert. 

Trygve Lie who thus speaks of “a nation” as a “community” which has a 
common task and endeavour pursued by its members, whc'lher individuals 
or groups, in “active solidarity” next speaks of the State as a society and 
also as “integrator of the Nation”. Tims the State is both a “society” and 
the virtual creator of a “nation” which is, according to him, a highly mature* 
community, i.e., the widest and the dc^c'pest (?) “community”. 

This resulting proposition clearly picks out the weak point in the dis- 
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linction attempted to be made between community and society. A way 
must be found to obviate the difRciilty. Here Lie conveniently introduces 
the distinction lie wishes to make out in the categories of States. And 
that is that lli(‘ State may be either (1) a national State or (2) a multi-national 
State. 

According to liim a national State is one “in wliich the State frame is 
largely c()-('\l('nsive with tlie nation". It may l)e a State “in which several 
nationalities have been integrated" and “acts as a factor, (a) for promoting 
common solidarity aniow^ all [?] the individuals and groups within the 
nation, and (b) for dev(‘loping an entirely new [?] and more comprehen- 
sive [?] nation". U is tliis type of State that is an “integrator”, or virtual 
creator as I liave put it, of a nation or “the nation”. Lie designates such a 
State as a “multi-national” State, tliough lie does not head any section of 
his brochure witli that caption or shows it as a distinct category as he lists 
th(‘ oth(M‘ one, that of “th(' national State”. 

So much is Ik^ c-onvinced of the reality or at least tlie logicality of this 
category of multi-national Stale that he furtlier divich'S such States into 
two kinds or type's : In on(' kind of the “multi-nalionar States, “the State 
reflects the eultnn' of llie predominant nation, wliilst tlu' otlier nations are 
considerc'd as miniorities”. Hu* oilier type' is formc'd liy tliose States which 
being multi-national “do not n'flecl tlie enltnre of a jircHlominant nation, 
but are neutral in so far as the various nations siibmitUd to their juris- 
diction are c*onc*enied”. 

Thc're is miieli in tin's statcMiic'iit of Trygve Lie that needs a critical ap- 
praisal but here at least I must refrain from entering on such a task in 
ord('r to follow the* natural c'ourse of the topic tliat is the .subject-matter 
of the eliaptcT. T would like to confirm here that in \i(*w of the usage of 
th(' terms “society” and “community” in tliis statement by Lie, — though ac- 
cording to tlie general iiruc'tiee of various writers on Social Science topics 
the term “community” has meant a closer group, either linguistic, ethnic 
or religious — it is envisaged in the Univc'rsal Declaration of Human Rights 
ns one comprised witliin a larger group, a soc'iety, whose democratic nature 
and provision of educational and cultural opportunities, constituent indi- 
viduals an* entitled to enjoy to the utmost of their capacity within the 
ambit pren ided by that societv. The society's overall interests must lie the 
final arbiter of their provision by it aral the individuaVs enjoyment of them. 
Tn the expectation of the implementation and enjovment of the guaranteed 
rights the indi\'idual has to keep in mind that he has duties to the society 
of wliich lie is a member, though the primary community of which he is 
a member is a group, which is, in other words, cliaracterized as a minority. 

Unfortunately the eoqius of duties of an individual citizen and the 
minority community has not been laid down. And that is a defect. Tlie old 
League of Nations' guarantei' to minorities had prescribed certain specific 
duti(‘S lik(’ that of loyalty. Tlie Constitution of Yugoslavia very properly 
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entitles Chapter V as "Hie Rij^hts and Duties ot Citizens". It cannot be 
too miicli insisted that rights must be accompanied by, or even must be 
made contingent on, the performance of duties, though it may be difficult 
to lay down specific measurement of performance or even to specify duties. 
Article 32 of the Yugoslav Constitution reads : "It is the duty of every 
citizen to work according to his abilities, he who docs not contribute to 
the community cannot receive from it." Second x^art of Aiticle 33 rc'ads 
further: "It is the duty of citizens to perform conscientiously the public 
duties to which they have been elected or which are entrusted to them.” 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R., too, has a whoh' Chapter headed “Fun- 
damental Rights and Duties of Citmms" And Article 130 says: “It is the 
duty of ev(Ty citizen of the U.S.S.R. to abide by tlic Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to observe the laws, to maintain labour 
discipline, honestly to perform xmblie duti('s and to respect the rules of 
socialist intercourse.” Article 131 further makes it the duty of every citizen 
‘‘to safeguard and fortify pnJdic socialist property as the sacred and inviol- 
able foundation of the Soviet system, as the source of the localth and might 
of the country, as the source of the pros]writy and culture of all the working 
people”; and it declares persons committing offences against public pro- 
party to he enemies of the people. In Article 133, the last of the Chapter, 
it lays down that ‘‘/o defend the country is the sacred duty of every 
citizen':' 

In due course a body entrustc'd with the task of working for the imx)le- 
mentation of human rights and frc'c’doms as also to advise on their exten- 
sion was creatc'd by the UN, known as (he Commission on Human Rights. 
The Commission at its veay first st'ssion dc'cided to establish a subsidiary 
agemey known since then as the Subeommission on Prevention of Discri- 
mination and Protection of Minorities, which came into beiirg on 28 March 
1947 and held its first session in November- Dc^eernber 1947. It consisted 
of twelve* mc'mbers, one of them being Mr. M. R. Masani of India.® Accord- 
ing to its initial terms of rc'fere'nce, the Snbe'ommission was 

expect(Hl to examine what provisiems shemld be adopted in the definition 
of the principles which are to be apxilied in the field of the prevention 
of discTimination on tlu* grounds of rac-e, sex, language or rf‘ligion, and 
in the field of the protection of minorities, and to make? ree.*ommenda- 
tions to the Commission on (Human Rights) on urgenUproblems in those 
fields (as well as) to perform any other functions which may be entrusted 
to it by the Economic and Social Council or the Commission on Human 
Rights. 


^ Amos J. Poasloo ; Constitutions of Nations. Vo) III <'2nd eel.), pp. 760-62; 498-500, 
Italics mine. 

^ Inis L. Claude in International Organization. 1951. Italics rnine. 
s-6 
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From the fuller account of the vicissitudes of the proposal for special 
rights amd positive services in the protectif)n of minorities in the main 
organs of the UN, kindly provided by Inis Claude in his book Natiofial 
MhioritieSy' it appears that tlie jiosition of the Subcominissioii on the Pro- 
‘tection of Miuoriiics was quite anomalous, there being jio reference to 
minorities or (wen to groups and group-rights in the Universal Declara- 
tion. And this pc'culiar birth-mark of this Subeommission should be borne 
in mind in evaluating its endeavour in the cause of minorities. 

As a matter of fact tlie Commission on Human Rights at its third session, 
(May/June 1948) had “accepted a proposal, initiated hy India, United 
Kitif^dom and China [Kuommiaug] and strongly supported hy the United 
States, to 07nii from the declaration any reference to the rights of mmori- 
ties to use their native tongues and to maintain educational and cultural 
institutions." ^ At its second session it had included in its draft two tentative 
])roposals, the one made by its ownl drafting committ(‘e and the other put 
up by the Subcommission on Minorities Protection.® Tlie fomier read: 

In States inhabited by a substantial numbc'v of persons of a rac(\ lan- 
guage or religion other than those of the majority of the population, 
persons belonging to such ethnic, linguistic or religious groups shall have 
the right, as far as compatible with jiublic ordcT, to establish and main- 
tain schools and cultural or religions institutions, and to use their own 
language in the Press, in public assembly and before' the courts and other 
authorities of the State. 

Tlie othcT proposal was almost identical exc(‘pt for the addition of “and 
script” after “language’' and of “and security” after “public order”. 

Tlie third session (December 1948) of the General Assembly of the UN, 
howevcT, had three jiroiiosals before it, submitted by the delegations of 
Denmark, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 

T1ic‘ Russian proposal was not essentially different from that of the draft- 
ing committee of the Commission inentioned above and the Danish one 
was ('v(*n h‘ss extcaisive. The Yugoslav proposal was more radically drastic 
and more like the thin end of a wedge ca|)abl(' of a divisive role than a 
bridge facilitating social wholeness. It needs to be fully quoted here, par- 
ticularly in view of the so-calk'd Seminar on the Problems of a Multi- 
national Society lu'ld iu:der the auspices of the UN by and in Yugoslavia 
in 1965. 

Of the three Articles proposed by the Yugoshu* delegation, the relevant 
ones were*: 


" Chapters 12 and 13. 

® Lac. cit., p. 159. Italics mine. 

** l^N Minorities, pp. 2-3-25 and f.n.s. 
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(1) Any person has the right to the recognition and protection of his na- 
tionality and to the free development of the nation to which he belongs, 
National communities which are in a State community with other }iation,s 
are equal in national, political and social rights, (2) Any national mino- 
rUy, as an ethnical community, has the right to the full development of 
its ethnical culture and to the free use of its language. It is entitled to 
have these rights protected by the State. 

The General Assembly rejected these proposals but in doing so it adopt- 
ed a resolution on “Fate of Minorities", thus committing itself for the first 
time to consider groups, and not merely to confine itself to individuals, 
in respect of human rights and freedoms for which the UN stood and may 
in future stand. 

The resolution slated that “the United Nations cannot remain indilferent 
to the fate of minorities” and forwarded the proposals of the three dele- 
gations to the Economic and Social Council requesting it inter alia “to 
ask the Commission on Human Rights and the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to make a thorough 
sttuhj of the proljhmi of minorities, in order that the United Nations may 
he able to take effeciirc measures for the protection of racial national, re- 
ligious or linguistic minorities'.^'^ 

At the same session (third) of the General Assembly in 1948, the Geno- 
cide Convention was tabled for considc'ration. In the debate that ensued 
on it in the Sixih (Legal) Committee of UN, tlu‘ main discussion was 
centred round the provision in it for the prevention of what is termed 
there as “cultural genocide”, i.c.. ' the brutal destruction of the specific 
characteristics of a group.” The S()\a(*t bloc* and a number of Asian Arab 
States strenuously fought against its deletion. Inis Claude, who informs us 
that India was ranged on the side of its dek'tion, also states her reason 
in his opinion for it. He appears convinced of it for he says that India’s 
“objection to the inclusion of cultural genocide was clearly related to the 
fact that Pakisian, an ardent sujyportcr of the piovision, proclaimed that 
it could hardly wait to haul its neighbour before a tribunal a^s a violater 
of the cultural rights of the Moslem minority'. The Committee; wisely voted 
for the deletion of the provision, and the General Assembly followed its 
lead in its resolution despite the efforts of the U.S.S.R. and Venezuela to 
upset the decision of the Sixth (Lc'gal) Committee.’^ / 

In 1949 the Western powers had agreed “witli extreme reluctance” to 
accept the demand of Yugoslavia, supported by the U.S.S.R., for the in- 
corporation into the draft treaty of “provisions establishing linguistic and 
cultural rights for the Groatian and Slovene minorities in Austria.” But 
later the U.S.S.R. having withdrawn its support, Yugoslavia managed in 

UN, Minorities, p. 24, f.n.s. and p. 25. Italics mine. 

” Claude, National Minorities, p. 155, Italics mine, 
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its negotiations with the Austriau Government to have included in the 
Austrian Constitution an appropriate provision whicli represented mutual 
understanding and satisfaction.^" 

The Subcoinmission on Protection of Minorities largely at the suggestion 
of Mr M. R. Masani of India who was then its Chairman, took upon 
itself the task of drafting ‘ a spc'eial convention for the protection of the 
rights of minorities”.’’ In 1951 the Economic and Social Council, on the 
other hand, on the initiative^ of the United Slates and France strongly sup- 
ported by Britain and India, resolved to discontinue the Subcommission 
and requested the Secretary General to advise on methods to enable the 
Council to pursue efficicMUly “its efforts to abolish all forms of discrimina- 
tion and to inoti'ct minorities". The General Assembly voted to keep the 
Subcommission whicli then lield its Fifth Session in September-October 
1952. 

I must at this stage not(‘ tlie developmtait tliat took place in Europe, 
so to say outside’ the ambit of the United Nations, tliough in conformity 
with and in furtherance of the objectives of UN. 

On 4 Novemlier 1950, tlie Committee of Ministers of the European As- 
sembly and Community signed the Convention (European) for the Protec- 
tion of Human Rights and Fundamental Frc'C'doms. Tlie Unih’d Kingdom, 
the first of tlu' 15 European countries ratifying it, adoptc’d it on 8 March 
1951. Grc'ec(‘ ratifu’d it in 1953, Turkey in 1951, Belgium and Italy in 
1955, Austria in 1958, and Cyprus on 0 OctolxT 1902. It became opera- 
tive* on 3 September 1963.’^ The noU'Worthy fact about this Convention, 
is that there is only one mention of “national minority” and that is in 
('onneclion with an individiiars association, though ihnn' or four countries 
comprisc'd in it have national minorities in their midst. 

TIutc arc' only two out of the total 60 Articles in which there is a refer- 
ence to “community” or “nation or national”, vi/., 9 and 14. Article 9 
giiaranlei’s the right to freedom of thought, eonscienc'(\ practice of religion 
c’te. “eitlii’r alone* or in comimiuily with ofhc’rs and in public or private*”. 
Cdause 2 of tin* same* Artic'lc* declares that '^freedom fo manifesi ones reli- 
gion or hcViejs shall he siihjcci onhf to snch rn}iilafi()ns ns arc prcscrihrcl 
by lair and are ncrcssary in a democratic society in the interests of pnhiic 
safety, for the protection of piddic order, health or morals, or for the pro- 
teetkm of the ri^,hf and freedoms of others"'. Article 14 secures “the enjoy- 
ment of the rights and frcc’doms” of the Convention “without discrimination 
on any ground such as sev, rac*e, colour, language, leligion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, association with a national mino 
rity, property, birth or other status”. Thus association with any national 

IhUl. p. 190. 

Claiulc in Intcrnatimial Or^anizatioji, 1951, p. 306. 

A. n. Robertson, Human Eights in pAirope. 1963, pp. 1-14; Gains Ezejiofor, Pro- 
tection of Human Eigltts under the Law, 1964, pp. 97-109. Italics rnino. 
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minority is secured for an individual of a national State without any loss 
or diminution of rights and freedoms. 

It cannot too strongly be emx>hasized that the absence of any provision 
for minority rights in this Convention of nation-States, in some of which 
very marked and strong national or ethnic minorities have existed and 
have been the source of not only severe tensions but even violent con- 
flicts and wars, and in most of which there are religious minorities, is a 
clear warning to all those who talk glibly of minority rights and quite 
often in unrestrained terms. 

Particular attention has to be drawn to the fact that the question had 
long been debated and was b('ing consulerc'd in the various organs of tlie 
European Community since 5 September 1919 when first “the importance 
of ‘the wider protection ot the rights ot national minorities’ was stressed’'.”^ 
The Legal Committee which h('ld this \'iew took up Article 25 of the 
United Nations draft (Covenant on Cu il and Political Rights as its basis, 
and decided to add one more right. The expaiuh'd i)rovision was as follows : 

Persons bcilonging to a nalional ininoiity shall not be denied the right, 
in community with the other mcMubcas o( ihc ir group, and as far as com- 
patible with jiublic oich r, to cTijoy lh(‘ir own culture, to use their own 
language, to ('slablisli their (»wn schools .iiid ri'C'C'ive teaching in the 
language of their choice or to jirofcss and practise llua’r own religion. 

The matter was rc'tenx d to the (aimmittee of l^]\])crts on Tinman Rights 
appointed by the Committee of Ministers which had not completed its 
dcdiberalions on the rights ol minoriti(\s till almost the* (‘iid of 1963. As 
regards “local autonomy” which figuu's so much in all the discussion on 
minority rights, and which was made too much of as a charmingly sweet 
and innocuous proposition in UN Soiiiiuir (S9yTAO/lIR/23) of June 1965, 
the Committee of Minorities “had carlif rcwlvcd not to co)icrdc H on ihc 
ground that it n as not a fundamental human rigUr?^' 

Things w(Te mo\’ing in the world of the IfN and its various s])(‘cia]ized 
agencies, both the Economic and Social Council, and the Commission on 
Human Rights as well as its creation, tlu' Subcoimnission on Prevention 
of Discrimiimtioji and Protection of Minorities having their annual sessions. 
The General Assembly of the UN, l^y its resolution of RX)4 at its 18th Ses- 
sion of 20 Nov(‘mber 1963, proclaimed tlu' United Nations Declartion on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. Ry another resolution 
at the same Session the General Assembly requested the three above-men- 
tioned special agencies that a draft international convention on the subjec t- 
matter of the Det'laration should be given the highest priority to enable 
the General Assembly to consider it at its next session. Accordingly ihc 

A. II. R()l)(‘rlson, op. rit., pp 152-58. 

A. H. Robertson, op. cit., pp. 152-58. Italics mine. 
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Subcommission prepared a draft convention which the Commission on 
Human Rights considered at its 20lh Session, 17 February — 18 March 1964, 
and adopted with some amendments/' the i^rineipal one being die omis- 
sion of Article VIII of the original, die text of which is given at pp. 15-17 
of UN, E/3970 (Economic and Social Council, Olficial Records, 37th Ses- 
sion, Resolutions, Supplement No. 1). 

The General Asseml)]y adoxited the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination on 21 December 1965. 
The text as thus adojited hy the august body aiipears in two parts : Part I 
embodies the sev(‘n Articles put up by the special agencies with some 
changes; and Part 11, comprising Articles 8 to 25, all designed to make 
the convention operative and to provide for supemsion.^® The most im- 
portant modifications introduced are two. One concerns the prohibited 
grounds (jf discrimiiialioii. They are consistently stated as “race, colour, 
descent, or national or ethnic origin”, “descent” and “national origin” being 
tli(‘ two grounds added to the other three mentioned in the draft of die 
Convention jiiit up by the Economic and Social Council as proposed by 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

The secemd change introduced by the General Assembly in the Draft 
Convention — even more signifieanl, nay the most imjiortant, in our con- 
text — is the addition of a new Clause 1(c), in Article 2. It reads : 

Each State Party uiiclcrlakcs to encourage, wliere appropriate, iniegra- 
tionisl 7nulti~racial organizaiiom and rnovernents and other means of 
eliminating barriers helwcen races, and to discourage anything which 
tends to strengthening racial division. 

Clause 2 of Artich* 2 is also relevant for us. It reads: 

State Parties shall, when the circumstances so warrant, take, in the 
social, economic, cMiltural and other fields, special and concrete measures 
to ensure the adeciuate development and protection of certain racial 
groups or individuals .... These measures shall in no case entail as a 
consequence the maintenance of unequal or separate' rights for different 
social groups after the objectives for whic'h they were taken have been 
achieved. 

I shall now rc'vert to Article No. 8 in the Draft Convention proposed 
by the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, which w('r(' deh'led by the Commission on Human Rights when 
it discussed the draft for finali/ation at its 20th Session in 1964. The 


tlN, K/:^873, E/CN. 4/874. 

PN, Monthhi Chronicle, January 1966, pp. 103-115. 
UN, E/3873, E/CN. 4/874, pp. 57-59. 
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dropped out dnift article read: 

Nothing in the present Convention may be interpreted as implicitly re- 
cognizing or denying jiolitical or other rights to non-nationals nor to 
groups of persons of a common race, colour, ethnic or national origin 
which exist or may exist as distinct grtnips within a State Party. 

France, India and the? Philippines had proj)()sed that the text put up by 
the Subcommission should be replaced by the following: 

Nothing in ihe present Convention may he interpreted as affecting in 
any way the distinctioji between nationals and non-nationals of a State 
in tlie enjoyment of political or othcT riglits, or as amending provisions 
governing the exercise of political or otlu‘r rights by naturalized persons; 
nor does anything in this Convention impose a duty to grant special 
political or other rights to any groups of persons be cause of race, colour 
or ethnic origin. 

The vi(‘ws expressed on this aiiuMulment in the Commission Session are 
thus summed up in the UN docaiinent n'fc'irt'd to: 

It was felt by certain representatives that if ilia iiUcntioii was not (o 
^rant special political rights to any t^roup because of race, colour or 
ethnic origin that nii^ht he acceptable, but IIk' texts tended to insert a 
reservation clause lor which there was no need since the texts neither 
added to nor detracted from the provisions of the Convention. More- 
over, the texts nib^ht g/re ihe impression (hat they were concerned with 
matters such as the dci^rce of political autonomy or the ri<^ht of self- 
determination to which groups Jiii^ht let^itimafely be entitled. It was 
pointed out, howevaa*, that the texts did not eonecTn the rv^ht of peoples 
to self-determination or slate that special political ritl,hls must he tiranted 
in certain eases but simply that States Parties were not obliged to grant 
the rights eone(Tned, so that there wms nothing to stop States from grant- 
ing those rights it thc^y so desired. 

As this discussion j)roeeeded, India ami the l^hilippiiu's were prepared to 
drop the proposed amendment but F’ranee wc'nt on with it. However, at the 
end, on the notion of the representative of Austria the Commission Session 
decided to delete Article No. 8 from the ]>cift Convention and that, too, 
by an absolute majority, 12 voting for deletion and only 2 against it. Six 
abstentions out of the twenty represenitativ(‘s present are not at all con- 
siderable in the voting-and-deeision-patlcrn current in this great inter- 
national organization of mankind. 

As the 20tli Session, at which the Commission on Iluman Rights dis- 
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cussed ajid finally adopted the inodilied Diaft Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms oi Racial J^iseninination, the Commission had before 
it Draft Declaration and Draft (Jouveiitiou on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Religious Intolerance.'” Fhe (kMieral Asst'inbly had by its resolution 
No. 1781, passed at its 17lli Session on 7 December 1962, asked the Com- 
mission, through the Jscouoinie and Social Conneil, to prepare a draft de- 
claration and a chaft coin entiou for the elimination of all forms of reli- 
gions intolerance’, in time lor the Assembly to consider it for adoption, not 
later than its 2(Hh Session. The* resolution of the Assembly further had in- 
vited member-Slal(‘S to submit th(‘ir comments and proposals concerning 
the draft Coinention by 15 January J964. The Commission in its 19th Ses- 
sion (1963j proceeding with the matter, on the one hand requested the 
Subeommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Mino- 
rities to prepare’ and submit to it a preliminary draft of such a declara- 
tion, and on the other asked the SecK’lary General to invite Governments 
of mcmber-States to submit their pioposals in the matter in time for the 
(Commission to consider them at ils 2()th Sc'ssion. Having been piovided 
with all this material in time, only the Governments of Burma, Chad, 
China, Finland, Indonesia, Israel, Lc’banon, Nigc'ria, ihc Nethc’rlands and 
the United Kingdom having sent in their proposals and comments, the 
20th Session ol the (Commission considered tli(’ pro])osed draft and formed 
“a working group’' to incparc’ the final draft. The Economic and Social 
Council at its o7th Session held in July-August 1964 reported to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, foiAvarding all the. papers till thc'n ready, that difficulties 
encount(‘red in tlic work of preparing an apjirojiriate draft had presented 
the (Commission from completing its vvork m tiinc’ and rc’qiiesP’d it to de- 
cide on the further course in th(' matter at its 19th Session."' 

The 9lh item on the agenda of tlie 20tli Session of the* Commission on 
Human Rights (17 Fc’bruary to 18 March UXH), included tla^ Report of 
the 16th Session ol the’ Subcommission on lV(’\c‘ntion of Discrimination and 
JVolec'lion ol Minoi itic’S,’’ rc'h’iTcd to as E/CN. 1/873. W(‘ arc told that 
('haptc'r VH of tlu' sanu' “related to the protecliojj of minoritie.s” and that 
it was consid('red by tlu* (Commission. We are also informe’d about the 
(locunH'nts and papc’rs the Subeommission had bcfori’ it lor guidance in 
pn'paring the report. Tin* fiist and foiaanost among iIkmu was, of course’, 
“tlu* nu’inorandnm pvepare’d by the Secn’lary General listing and classify- 
ing spc'cial j)rot('etiv(' measnies of an international character for ethnic, 
reli^zions or ^rouj)s (E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/221) and the compilation of 

the h’Xts of thos(' intc’rnational instruments and simikir mi’asnrc’s of an 
int(’rmitionaI character whic-h wi’ri’ of contemxxirary intc’rest and which 

UN, K/387:k K/CN- -1/874, pp. 6n-81. 

•' IhN, l'!/3n70, Kc'onnmic and Social Conned, Olficial Iticuids 87tli S(‘ssion, Reso- 
lutions, .Snjiplcincnt T 
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provided special protective measures for ellmic, religious or linguistic 
groups (E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/214)”. 

We lurtlier learn that tlic Subcommission in its resolution 6 (XVI) ot 
the session had requested the Secretary-General to publish his menn)rcin- 
dum and the compilation as one publication, so tliat it could be available 
to the public and “would contribute to the understanding of the problems 
involved”. The Commission on Human Rights considering the said reso- 
lution was inlorincd by the Secretary-General that the cost of publication, 
which would be $2500, could not be met from the allocations. Some mem- 
bers of the Commission tlionght that the linaiicial implications of the pro- 
posal made it inadvisable to adopt the resolution. Ah'-d we are further en- 
lightened as to vvliy tlie publication could not coiiu' about in the obser- 
vation that ”It was also felt that the publication envisaged w^onld have 
rather a seicntilic than a practical character / ! ! 7 ' The said resolution of 
tlie Subconiniission s])onsored by the Austrian repiesentative in the Com- 
mission was rejected by 1 votes to 3, 13 representatives abstaining from 
voting ! 

While this was th(‘ record ol the Secretary-General and the Commission 
on Human Rights, tlie 37th S(‘ssion of tlie Economic and Social Council 
which liad before it tlic'se proceedings had another docnnu’nt"' of curious 
interest in the context, of winch more Liter. IRtc it is snfliee to mention 
that H contained a sanction for a “global" seminar “on the piobleins of a 
multi-national society” whieh was to eost the LIN about sixty thousand 
dollars! The seminar was duly held at Ljubljana in Yugosla\ia Iroin 8 to 
21 June Rlb'5, i.e., about a year after the abovenientioni'd performance of 
the Commission and the Council. And the world received its published 
report post-haste in the doeument ST/TAO/HR/33 in the first week of 
January 1966! 

Mr John P. Ilumiihrc'y, llu’ Director ol the Division ot Human Rights 
deputized for the Seeretaiy-General at llu* Seminar. 

'Phe story of the organi/ation of this rather curiously styled and, as it 
will be presently clear, suddenly exU'nded seminar as told by Mr Humph- 
rey at the outset is not quiti' clear and eommnnieativ e; Init 1 shall give it 
as narrated there. The “seminar on the multi-national society” is stated to 
have been organized under an old Genera] Assembly resolution. No. 926 of 
the 10th Session ot tlu' CcMieral Assembly and an almost equally old re.so- 
lution of the Iseonomic and Social Council, No. 605 of its 21st Session. Fur- 
ther “th(' Economic and Social CJouneil and th(‘ Comhiission on Human 
Rights had previously /?/ t‘\pi(‘ssed lh(‘ wish that the Seeretary-Gcaieral 
organize a seminar on world-wide basis nndc'r tlu' advisory service's pro- 
gramme”. On the invitation of the Government of Yugoslavia to hold “such 
a seminar to consider the multi-national society, and tlie endorsement of 
the F.conomic and Social Council in resolution 1017 (XXXVIl)” i.e., (he one 
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passed at its 37th Session, at which, too, there was the re]Jort of the Sub- 
commission on Minorities and its resolution regarding the publication of 
the relevant documents on which it was liased, the Secretary-General pro- 
ceeded with the urrangc'inent for it. lie desired to be advised, which ad- 
vice he rec(d\'ed in due course, as to the participating countries citc. to be 
invited in view ol the "budgetary limitations". Among the invitees I find 
one glaring omission, looking to the nature of the topic for discussion and 
delibcTation, i.(‘., Brazil vvliieh is supposed to have solved its so-called 
multi-natiojial ]iro])lein fairly satisfactorily. 

The rath(‘r garbled aceount of the* actual happcajings in the process of 
the organizing of this seminar, tl)e ambiguous and unusual terminology of 
the topic, coaibinc'd with rny fairly rc'cent perusal of the Report of the 
20th S(\ssion of tli(' Commission on Human Rights led me to dive dc^eper 
to light up the c vcaits or stage s in the piocess. Page's 1 and 2 of tlie Docu- 
ment E/3882/ anel Add. 1 of the* Official Records eif tl)e 37th seminar of 
the Econeimic and Social Ceiuncil eiflc'rc'd me this infeirmation : The Sc'cre- 
tary-General rc‘])orted to tlie (kimmissiem em Human Rights that out of the 
tliree regional seminars provided feir by the Council he had accepted in- 
vital ienis from tlie' Governments ol Yugeislavia and Mongedia to act as host 
eemiitrie's feir a seminar for the European countries* and for a seminar for 
the* eountric'S and te’iritorie's williin tlie ge'eigrapliical scope of the Econo- 
mic (Jommissiein leir Asia and the Imr East respectively. The seminar in 
Mongeiliii w'hieh w^as to be* on the participation of women in public life?, 
as it turned out, w^e)uld have eeist meax* than twx) and a hall times the 
sane*tif)ned allocatiem. About the semin.ir m Yugoshuia which was te) be 
ein the pre)blems e)f a mulli-natlonal seiciety, the S’c'cretary-Genc'ral repented 
that the host CU)rernme)it liked the seminar to be organized on a world - 
unde instead of a regional Ijasis.* He peiinted e)ut le) the (Jeimmission an 
eild re'seilutiein e)f tlu* Cemncil No. (i8d eif the XXVI Session reepicsting him 
‘to keep in mind tlu' peissibility of holding ‘an intcTuatiemal seminar’ at 
some* future date e)n a subject of universal intcrosr* He buttrc'ssc'd him- 
self and his proposal te) acce*pt Yugoslavia’s invitatiein for a sc'ininar beyond 
the pr(;vie)usly the)uglit out and sanctioned extent and refc'rejiee by drawing 
upon the fact that the* CeneTul Assembly in its ressedution No. 1261 at its 
13th Sessie)ii had ]ie)teel the* abe)venienlie)ned resolution No. 684 (XXVI) of 
the Economic and Seicial Ce)uncil. Having thus ge)t the extension of the 
leipie and e)f the e‘\tcnt sanctioned he* could get the appre)priation already 
earmarked for the i)n)jeeted Eureipean seminar almost doubled, limiting 
the number e)f the* so-called “gledial” seminar to 30 eir 35 participants! As 
the Me)ngolian seminar, on wdiat to me appears to be an even more impor- 
tant topic, wxis alrc'ady elbowx'd out, its allocation of funds was free and 
there was no difficulty in getting the appropriation for the Yugoslavian 
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‘globar seminar of 30 or 35 participants almost doubled! 

It may be pointed out in extenuation of this rather unusual procedure 
of suiting of the nature and extent of a projected and planned seminar at 
the bidding of a host-state that the Economic and Social Council was long 
exercised over the fact of not having its desire for a seminar fulfilled for 
long. As far back as 1961 it had referred to the re solution of the General 
Assembly authorizing the Secretary-General to organize scjninars on human 
rights at tlie request of any State member of the UN and had noted, evi- 
dently with concern and distress, tliat no memher-State had yet requested 
the Secretary-Gejieral to organize a seminar dealing with the prevention 
of discrimination or the protection of minorities and had called the atten- 
tion of State meml)ers to the aforementioned General Assembly resolu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, however, that is not tlie only curious feature of the se- 
minar reported in the Document ST/TAO/1 1 11/2^3. The very title of the 
topic invites more tlian stringent criticism. To begin with the definite 
article “the'* suggests a particular society and not any society to which the 
adjective qualification “multi-national’' can apply. As a inattca* of fact the 
agenda and the discusiou both are (pute clearly such as pertain to any 
so-called “multi-national society’’. Perhaps the spill-over or tlu’ drag on 
of the original topic of the ])roposed seminar, viz., the European society, 
can explain the use of the* definitive article. 

The expression “multi-national socic'ly” to say the least required an elu- 
cidation or spex‘ificatio!i. Tlie expression is not met with in the UN bro- 
chure on Definition and (Jhissification of Minorities, the scicaitifically pre- 
jiared memoranduin by IVygNc Lie, the then Secretary-General of tli(‘ UN, 
in 1950. Trygve Lic‘, Inning proceeded with his task in a scientific manner 
and having consulted both Sociologists and a large amount of relevant 
Sociological literatuiH’ — he has append(*d to the Documenl E/CN 4/Sub. 
2/85 an exhaustive list of sc'Iected books which fills sixteen pages in small 
type, almost e({ualling the* space dc\()t(‘d to the definition and classification 
of minorities, th(' subjc'ct-matter of the brochure — has defined th(‘ basic 
concepts like “society ”, “('ommunity”, “nation”, and “state” and not con- 
fined his intellectual endeavour to the definiton and classification of 
“minorities”. 

Trygve Li(' says: “In examining the concept of nation’, special attention 
must be given to the difference between Community’ and ‘society’ (or ‘or- 
ganization’) and to the influence of the Stat(‘ in buildinjt up a nation.” That 
Lie wholly dependc'd on Tonnes and therefore landed himself in the sole- 
cism of equating “society” with organization is an example' of how even 
a highly conscientious oflicial can go wrong in matters which are strictly 
of academic intellectual discipline. That society is not only organization, 
that “political parties, cultural institutions, groups formed by contract. 


^ International Organization, 1961, p. 181. 
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sport clubs, (‘conuniic corj)oralious. States, etc. ' do not exhaust ‘"society” 
should be clear to anyone vvlu; reads Professor L. T. Houbhouse's article 
on Sociology pul)lished in 1916 or thereabouts in tlie Encyclopaedia of Rc- 
ligioDi and Ethics or to those wIjo look u]) hitwdiiclion to the Science of 
Sociology ol Robert E. Park and E. \V. Burgc’ss published in 1921 or 
Professor R. M. Maclver’s Community, first publislicd in 1916 and reprint- 
ed more than onec' till 1926. 

Prof(‘ssor Maclvc^rs change' in the title of his book, when he revised and 
publisheil it lirst as Society, Us Structure mid Changes, then as mere So- 
clcty, slujuld convince anyone that as far as prolessional sociologists arc 
coiicc'rned “Soeu ty” is a much wider concept than organization and that 
it is th(' all-inelusivc unit in which total social and individual living is 
carried on. 

Writc'rs on i’aoiioniics have used ihc' word in what would appear to be 
an etjually wide signification. Thus while R. IJ. lawncy told us about the 
Acijuisitivc Society more than 10 years ago, during the intervening p(a*iod 
Prolessor J. K. (hilbraitli ac(juaint('d tlu' world with the Allluent Society, 
Maclcdand witli Acliieviiig Socii'ty ami Robert L. lleilbroner dwelt on the 
making of Economic Society. Anthroi)ologists have brought to our notice 
both tlic ages and tlie stages ol Society. While tlie Ihitislur Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine was content with unravelling llu' wel> of Aiic'ic'iit Law and c.x- 
])()unding llu' evolution o( the society ol contract from tliat of status, the 
Ami'riean Lewis Morgan could not content himself with aiiylliing less than 
Ancic'iit Soeii'ly. His coinpatri'A R. IJ. l.owie, moie tlian half a c'cntury 
after him, wrote on Primitive Society. Writers on Political Science were 
not the jicrsons to lie lidt Ix hind io this race* lor utilizing the services of 
this all-inelusi\ term, Society. Whert'as Professor Craham Wallas had 
uncovered the Cha'at Socic'ty to us a few years bc'forc I’awney could do the 
sauK' with till' y\ef|nisiti\(' Society, Professor Maclver and his associate 
Page " could, m 19.10, siieak of not only of complex but also of “greater 
society”. 

Refort' the s])ate ol “society” in use, wc' w^(’re aware of Animal Socic’tic's 
but in thi' ]')osl-“,s[mlnik” era Waller Sullivan appraised us not only of 
“giolial sot'iely” but also of “sisU'r soeielic's” in the “galactic community” 
and also of “sjiaci’daring societies”. 

TVygvc' Lie iIk'ii spi'aks ol “tlie nation as a c'ommunity” and “the state 
as a soeietv (organi/alion)”, remarking that “most sociologists and political 
scientists consichu' the State as a society or organization” (paragraph 26), 
adding in tlu' lU'xt ])aragraph, wliat is in effect a very stringent limitation 
of “soei('ty” wlu'n cipiati'd w'ith “stale”. He says: “The State is an essential 
part, but never tlu* whole, of the social structure included in the nation. It 
is an organization with special attributes, special instrmm’nts, and special 

Socivtu, lul. P>a7, p]). ‘lOx 
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powers .... From any viewpoint, liowever, tlie law defines the splieie 
of the Stale." Sona'what paradoxically he* further (paragraph 31) informs his 
readers that "the' State often acts as an important integrating factor in 
building up a nation." 

Lie's view about the relation between the state and ihe society is not 
shared by sociologists. And the best testimony of this fact is what Pro- 
fessor Maciver, who combined in himself the expertise of both disciplines, 
Sociology and Politics, has to say. He devotes a u liolc* section in his 
book Society, an Iniroductory Analysis, hcad(‘d ‘Tlie Functions of the State 
in a Compl(*x Soci(*ty” and speaks of tlu' State as ‘a distinctive form of 
association" and as "a limited agency" and points out llie “social functions 
in the performance of which the slate is at a disadvantage as compared 
with other agencies". lie warns against the confusion of state with com- 
munity insisting lliat the “Stal(‘ is but one form of social organization and 
is an agency though v\ilh a ]iartienlarly wide range". 

Tlie “stndy-gronp” of the Royal Institute of Tntt'rnalional Affairs"^ in 
1939 lias this to say about soca’etv and nation: “It is triu' that in every 
society sulHciently wc'll inlegiated to deserve tlu' name of a nation, there 
is a common concejition, ill-defined and partly irrational, but deeply felt, 
ol what constitute thf‘ vital inter(‘sls of the nation."’ Piofessor E. II. Carr,"^ 
who was the chairman of the “Stndy-gronjV’, writing in 1945 s'tatt‘d : 

Nevertheless the nation is souu'lhing far more than a voluntary asso- 
ciation, and it embodies in itself, though overlaid with conventional 
trappings, such nalural and universal ehanenls as altachnuait to one's 
native land and spec'ch and a sdisc' of wide r hiiiship than that of family. 
The modern nation is a historical s^ronp. It has its place and fnnclioa in 
a wider soeieftf, and its claims cannot he denied or ipwred. 

The Sociologist Louis Wirlh affirmc'd in 19 IS tlu' distinction between 
the State and Society thus: 

Modern society exhibits two major aspeals. On the one hand, it consists 
of organized groujis, ranging from iiiformallv c^onsl ilnl('d intimate gronjis 
to highly formali/eal organizations, such as the modcan ce>rporation, the 
union, tlu' church and the’ slate* On the* other hand, there are' llu^ de- 
tached massexs that are held togc’tlu’r, if al all, by the mass media of 
cfimmunication. 

Another Sociole)gist, with a greater bent tf)wards Politics — as the snb- 

^ Loc. cit, pp. 13-4, 453, 455, 457, 461. 
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title of his book The Quest for CoinimmHij and its subject-matter would 
demonstrate — told his readers in 1953 tlial “State and society must be 
sharply distinguished” and asserted that “despite the considerable number 
of writers who make Slate and society synonymous, there is actually no 
more warrant for making tlie State a g(‘neri(‘ term to include all types of 
association than lh(*re is for making religion or kinship”/^ Professor R. C. 
Angell, in liis contribution to the UNESCO l)roehnre on The Nature of 
Confhci (1957) sliess(‘d tlu' n('ed for erc’ating a wider and more inclusive 
social system incorporating “tlie national states” in order to make a world 
society. It is witliin a social system or a so(‘iety that a state (‘ffectively 
works. And his particular lecommcmdation was some years later, i.e., in 
1965, (;ndors('d by Dc'an Wagcmen as the* sociological vic'w of international 
organization, who ciiiotes another well-known writer on International Re- 
lations and Politic'S, Stanley TIofTmann, in justification. Hoffmann speaks of 
“the relations between indi\adnals or groups across national boundaric's” as 
“transnational society”. 

G. E. G. Gatlin who speaks of a “World Society” as a “Great Society” 
and not as Greater Society as Profc'ssor Maclver, who is cpioted above, 
does, informs his readcTs that “states are fundamentally power organi/ution 
of Society” It must be renu'mbcTC'd that to Gatlin “Politics is a study of 
human society as c^rntrolled and organizc'd”. Tie defines “State”, which term 
he takes care to assert “is of no c'arlic'r us(‘ tluni in t1i(' Italy of the 15th 
century”, almost in the Spc'ncc’iian strain, to be* “the organization of certain 
human bc'ings . . . for the primary function of rc'juc'ssing \a’olence”. The 
distinction betwecai “socidy” and c*ommunity is pin-j)ointed as betwc*en 
“extc'nsiv^e and intensive forms of luiman grouping” and the term “asso- 
ciation” is reserved for “a socic'ty organized for some specific purpose” 
Ernst B. Tlaas,^^ an earnest sober of the problems of biternational Rela- 
tions and tlie UN, pondering o\'er the mutual relations of the Welfare 
Statf' and Soeic'ty, thongli affirming the “norm-generating capacity of so- 
ciety” stresses the fact that “wc'lfare-oriented society, is artfully manipu- 
lated by the stale, ii'hirh no longer incrchj responds 1o the demands of 
soeietij hut note tells soeieit/ xchat to demaxur, though “t/?e state is part of 
the soeiety from irhieh it has .vprung, amJ prospers and decays as society 
prospers and deeays" and froin hein^ a filing apart from society, is 
created by soeiety \ 

Trygve Lie used the term “society” in a verv restricted sense, which 
could ha\^(‘ gi\’(Mi a totallv wrong direction to his further specification of 
other entities like the State; but (widentlv it did not happen) so. He very 
correctly distingui.shed two typ(*s of States — 1 say corn'ctly b(‘cause his 
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main task was concerned with the definition and classification of minorities 
and not also with that of State, monistic or monolithic as against phiralistic, 
or totalitarian as against democratic States and such other distinctions in 
States did not matter in the context — one type being called the National 
State and the other, very naturally and logically, the Multi-national State, 
the latter being divided into two ‘principal categories''. 

Lie defined a “inulti-nationar State as one “fornu’d by two or more 
nations, existing as different communities, each of which is aware of — and 
desires to retain — its own distinguishing characteristics". In the first cate- 
gory of a “multi-national" Stale' “the State reflects the culture of the pre- 
dominant nation, whilst ihe otlier nations are considered as minorities", 
while in the second category, the State “does not reflc'ct the culture of a 
predominant nation" but is “neutral in so far as tlie various nations sub- 
mitted to its jurisdiction arc concerned" (paragraphs 32 and 33). 

In the background of tliis slatemenl authoritatively made in an UN 
publication, which forms the l(\gal and natural pr(‘cedent and charter for 
further elaboration, it is more than painfully strange* to find Mr. John P, 
Humphrey, the Director of the Human Rights Division using the new (‘X- 
pression, "multi-national society" without any explanation, to build his 
superstructure of minority rights, though under the rather spacious rubric 
of “problems” Professor R. M. MaeTver had long before coined the ex- 
pression “multi-group society” to d(‘signate such a society. 

Before proceeding with the statement of academic usage in the inter- 
vening period in this respect, I must draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
of the' United States having been characterized a "nation of nations" almost 
sixty years before Mr Humphrey chose to dc'seribe a state with more* than 
one nation or nationality within its jurisdiction as “multi-national society". 
RookcT T. Washington, tlic great Negro lead(‘r, spoke of the Negroes in 
the States as “a nation within a nation”'"’ and L.onis Adamic, a Balkan im- 
migrant into USA, gave’’' further currency to the notion of the United 
States being “a nation of nations’' in 1911. However, none has so far des- 
cribed the American society as a “multi-national soca'ety”. President Wood- 
row Wilson said half a cenlurv ago: “America does not consist of groups. 
A man who thinks of himself as belonging to a particular national group 
in America has not yet become' an American”.^- Nathan Glaze'r writing in 
1954, on the other hand, confidently asserted: “We kimw that the frag- 
ments of real nations scattc'red about the country wilj be wom away.” 
Robin M. Williams who had published a monograph on Inter-group Ten- 
sions, (of course in Americ’a) in 1947, returning to the snl)ject-m;itter for- 
tified with an elaborate investigation carried out in the intervening period, 
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penned a wliok* chapter in his hook Stranger Next Door (]964), entitled 
“Structures and Processes in Multi-^roup Society”. lie* further assured his 
readers that “die pluralism of American society, and not the multi-nationa- 
lism of it, thoii^li it was in “a elian.tfinL:; and conHiclFul condition” could 
liot tolerate “a mosaic society of separate cultural sej^ments'V^ 

As for lh(‘ academic usage* n‘garding tin* phenomenon and the condition 
it is notewoithy that the authoritative “study group” of the Royal Institute 
of Intc*rnational Affairs in tts r(‘])ort and hook ('Utitlcd Nationalism publi- 
shed in 19.>9 named the* chaptc'r d(*aling with tin* phenomenon as “the 
J^rohh'in of the Multi-national Stale”. Janow^sky,^" a passionate advocate 
ol sp(*cial siriictural arrangement for the protection of minoritic'S, speaks 
of only multi-national state* or stale structure hut never multi-national 
society. Tnis L. Claude,” late'r one ol the w(*ll-knovvn writer 0 |j International 
R(*lations, in his hook National Minorities, published in 1955, also use's the 
e\pi(*ssion “multi-national state*” eir simply “nmlti-nationalisin”. Reinholel 
Niehuhr, who wTote of “immoral seieiety and moral nian” so far hack as 
1932, spe'aking of the U.S.S.P. in 1959, re*fene'el to it as the “multi-national 
state”. (k 0. Catlin “ informs liis re*aele‘rs that Nie*hnhr uses’ the quaint 
expre'ssie)!! — one* that may justily Mr TTumphre’v’s e)W’n “multi-national so- 
ciety”, eri(iei/e'd he*re’ — “mnlti'nalie)nal nations”, but eloe'S not furnish the 
spec'ifie page-re‘fe*renee* to his hoe)k. Nations and E}npir(\s, which Catlin 
elraw^s upe)n for it and lhre)ughe)ut mistilles it as the* Structure of Nations 
and Empires] Catlin himselt lapse's in his le'cent books, Stjsleniatic Eolitics 
and Political and Sociological Theori/ and its Apj)H('ations, into using the 
expression “plural society”, though he* is aware* e)l the* more* eomine)n and 
appre)]iriale e'xpre'ssioo lor the particular feature* e)f soeiely inte'uded te) be 
eonv^(\ve*el by it as “pluralistic society”.*** 

In an earlie*r chapter ] have edh'rc'd a brief summary of the )iiste)ry 
e)f the notion of pluralism, cultural pluralism anel also of the e'once’pt of 
plural society. It is sce'ii from that state'ment that the society w4u'ch J. S. 
Fnrni\all, and following him others, designate'd “plural socie'ty” was such 
that it she)uld ha\e been e-alled multi-nalie)nal society. For the* particular 
se)eiely wdiich w as dnbbe*d by that name w^as actually a state compose*d of 
ihvee national soe*ietie*s. Rut in the hte'rature* dealing wnth the problems e)f 
these so-e'alled plural soeit'ties that exprcssie)n is not met with. Profe'ssor 
Rupe'it EmeTSon,*’ dc'aling with the happe*nings aiiel the problc'ms of Afri- 
can ]ieople who w^ere iinde’r c*e)le)nial jiowc'rs and have e'lne'nred as sover- 

Tak\ ril , pp. 353-86. 

KlatiouaJitirs and NaCnnml Minorities, p]) XX, 34 37, 40. 42, ]06-7 

hoc. cit., pp 63, 64, 88, 90. 

Nations and Empires, 1959, p. 169. 

Systematic PoUtics, p 321. 

Loc. cif , pp. 79-90. Systematic Politics pp. J 35, 191, Political and Sociolof'ical 
Theory ('tc., pp. 79, 90. 

*^* Op cif., pp. 182-3, 329-59. 
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nations breaking tlirongli tlie colonial cordon, refers to them as “plural 
societies" and soinetinK's alli'niativ'cly as “mixed societies” but not as multi- 
national societies. Alter dc'voting a whole chapter to the principle of self- 
determination h(' has added another cn tilled “Self-determination in Plural 
Societies". In his lat(‘r i)r()nonncement on tlic' siibjc’ct. Professor Emerson 
speaks of the exislciice of “thrc'e major le\(‘ls of social and political com- 
mnnity”, viz., “the' traditonal .societies of ihe past, the colonial or colo- 
nially-dcrived structures oi the pre^sent, and tlie s(‘veral Van-Africau aspi- 
ralions'. Further, in ih(' (elaboration of his thtssis, Prolcsssor Emerson uses 
the word "states" instcMcl of “slriktiires" but not .societuss. Of Kenya, where 
the small Iribes ha\'(' o]:)lc‘d tor “a loose' b'dc'ial structure in order to preserve 
their tribal identity — and ihcjr land" hc' spc'aks as a "state which seemed 
sure to !)(' dominalc'd l)y IIk' more numerous Kikuyu and Luo". Ilis sole- 
cism in using tlu' expression “phiral soenty ’ only brings out in bold relief 
the mischief that a loose ('xpression, whose conceptual content is not scru- 
tinized and IS iised as a c'on\ (‘ni(‘nt vehic'le, may do! 

My fimdamc'utal objection against Mr Iliimi^hrc'y's ns(' of the expres- 
sion “multi-national soeietx " is pu'C'isely thc' saim'. If the expression is 
parajihrasc'd its absiirditx’ Ix'comes manifest. In essi'iiet' it is (‘(piivalent 
to the expression “mulli-soeial society'; for a nation is quite often and 
rightly calh'cl a soeic'lw 11 k' \'agu(iH*ss introduced bv ihc' use of this ex- 
pression pec'ps out oil and on in lh(' (h'libcrations of llu' participants in the 
Seminar. 

During the discussion it is known (paragraph 61) that “sTvc'ral partici- 
pants” distinguished “bc'twc'en a multi-national or multi-lingual slate taking 
the form in some ease s, of a large' b'clcral union" and “a national Stat(' with 
one or mort' residc'iit historic'al /?/ minonlies". What is a “historical mino- 
rity”, an expression once again nsc'd in paragraph 61, is not statcal any- 
where in the Sc'iuinar report: and paragraph 25 is d('vised to ward off all 
eriti(‘ism by mc'Utioning that “no single formula could be devised" to 
comprise all minorities. Of course there is nowhere a mention of the ela- 
borate classific'ation of minorities made on various principles by Trvgve Tae 
in the UN document E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/85. And the fact is that exx'n in that 
comprc'hensive ('lassification one does not come across the c'xpression “his- 
torical minority” unless one chooses to considc^r the minorities specified 
under (a) of i)aragrai4i 75 of the abo\ e-men tionc'd document to fit the ex- 
pression. For it is stated iu paragraph 77 that in rt^gard to the minorities 
specified as ‘V/cvernc/ing from i;,roifps u hirJi existed })efore the estahlishmeut 
of the State'* (75a) ‘Vzai/ claim to special measures for the protection of 
[their] distinctive characteristics should he considered i)i relation to his- 
toric facts and in particular the manner in which the S^tate was con.sti- 

Karl Deutsch ami Willi. mi Foil/, Naiiou-Btiildine, 19n3, pp. 97, 103, 105. iKilics 
mint'. 
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tuteir* Later, particii>ants talk of not only “multi-national societies” but 
also of “multi-ethnic societies” and “multi-national and multi-ethnic 
States”; and the participants stated the distinction in iiaragraph 64 by 
characterizing as “multi-national societies” those '^countries whose peoples 
xjoere indigenous to the territory hut different from each othe/\* and by 
defining as “multi-(‘th)iic‘ societies” those “countries whose inhabitants were 
primarily immigrants or of immigrant slock”. The* wording, whether used 
by the participants tlu'mselves or by Mr Humphrey must have been meant 
to make the United States a “multi-ethnic society” but not a “multi-nationar* 
one, while Nigeria and most other Africa’s new States and nations “multi- 
national societies”. 

I take it that what the participants meant was the distinction tliey would 
make regarding minority groups and consequent classification of national 
societies. Those States or nations which have minority groups that are 
fairly recent immigrants are “multi-ethnic societies” and those whose mino- 
rities have bc'cn resident along with the majority f(^r a very long lime so 
that it was not known if one or the other, the majority group or tlu' mino- 
rity group, was the earlier resident in the tlomiiiion, arc* “multi-national 
societies”. Even thus, however, the case of U.S.A. will not be a clear one 
for being classed as “multi-ethnic society", for all the Wliite Americans, 
including tlu' descendants of the original Puritan British stock arc immi- 
grants and later immigrants than tin* original (B('d) Indians. 

The full irony of the title of tlu* topic, which tlu' Seminar, invited by 
and being held in Yugoslavia, was to considci’, comc's out when one finds 
that in the official publication of Yugoslavia published in 1965 and en- 
titled Farts ahant Yut^oslavia, Yugoslavia is eharact('ri/('d as “a multi-na- 
tional country” and not as “a multi-national society”! 

One finds, almost at the very start of the diseussiou of the first item on 
the agenda of the “seminar” — ^which was “measures which should be taken 
to ensure the realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms to all 
without discriminatioir — in paragraph 21 tlu' rec*ord that “most speak(TS 
tended to agree that the principal matter to bf' (‘onsidered was the extent 
to which rights formulated in Constitutions and the domeslic* h'gislation 
of States were effectively enjoyed and the measures, national and interna- 
tional alike, which should be taken to ensure* the implementation of those 
rights and to hasten the solution of problems still outstanding”. And in the 
next sc'ntencc*, by way evidcaitly of elaboration, but as if the elaboration 
was an afterthought, occurs the following expression which closely indi- 
cates that “the problf*m of minority rights” did not form “part of the pro- 
blem /"problems?/ of the multi-national society.” It reads: “In this con- 
nexion, the problem of the multi-national socic'tv and the problem of 
minority rights could be treated jointlv, since both involved basically simi- 
lar factors of a political, economic, legal, social, and cultural character,” 


Italics mine, 
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Tlie contents of the next paragraph No. 22, clearly demonstrates that in 
the opinion of the “several speakers”, who “staled that the most acute pro- 
blems of multi-national societies consisted of the elimination of any form 
of colonialism which might still exist and of discrimination and national 
or racial incqnalilv”, “multi-national society" meant the same as “the plural 
society ' of J. S. Furnivall and others and not the Slate among whose con- 
stituent groups there exist distinct ethnic or national or cultural groups. 
Indeed these speal<ers thc' sam(' (?) or some otliers (?) — drew attention 
to “the n(‘ed for distinguishing hetwec'n nationaliticvs and minority groups 
of a given national origin f?] \ the latl(T having “to be considered as part 
of the population of the State under whose* jurisdiction they came”. 

As far as I can understand the content, and there is no internal aid 
available for correct interpretation, tlu* model of a mnlti-national society 
thc'se speakers had Ix'fore tlu'ir mental eye is that of an African nation 
under colonial rule, formed of a number of diffcTcnt tribal groups, or an 
Eastern and O'ntral European State witli the* old world national groups 
of tlu* Slaw Maervar and other ethnic* stoc'ks. 

Tlieve is thus a jumble* of \arianl forms of multi-ethnic, mnlti-national 
Stale's and of pluralistic societies, of minorities that are piircdv immigrant 
nationalities e)r races, and of the rc'innants of colonial empire-builders and 
their protegees, whose* pre)ble*ms are trie'd to be* studied — ne^t studied but 
even sf>lved e)r ratlu'r, tlu'ir rights are being stronglv entrenched — very 
slight consideration b(*ing given to the differe'nc'es in circumstanc'cs and 
in moral claims. Neeelh’ss to sav, the State's among which thc'se groups, 
sought to be prote*eted or in reahfv bea'ng insulated and stabilized, cannot 
rc'ce'ive anything like* the e-onsideration thf*\^ elese*r\'e. 

Tlie e')bser\^alie)ns e)f Mr TTumphre*v, the Dirc'ete)r e)f the Human Eights 
Divisie)?!, are still further intriguing. Nav, thev are* such as te) excite our 
painful surprise and are* ne)t caleulat(*d to enhance our respc'ct for the 
great e)rganizatie)n of humanitv e>r 1o aeld to its prc'stige and moral autho- 
rity. Partie^ularly jarring is Mr Ilumphrev's jibe at the Subcommission em 
the Prevention of Discrimination and Protc'cliou e)f Minorities, in the light 
of what I have stated from the UN documents thernsedves of that e)rgan 
and its siqxTior orgjin the Cennmission em Human Rights. 

Mr Humphrev in his speech at the opening of the “sc'ininar” said (page 
40): ' ^ 


It is true that there exists in the United Natie)ns a special bodv whose 
name and terms of reference' mention the protection of minorities. I am 
referring to the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, one of the most distinguished organs of the 
United Nations. But while this Subcommission has, during its nc^arly 
twenty years of existence, done .some vc'ry important work indecxl on 
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the preve^nlion of discrimination, il has hardly hcfsiin even to discuss the 
proleriion of miiioritfies'\* 

Tlie expression under italics, is patently wronij;; for as mentioned earlier 
in this cha])ter, almost three months br'fon* this seminar, which Mr Hum- 
phrey opemed with this eanstie spe(^eh, the* Iseonomie and Social Council 
of the UN had on its agenda a doenment consideration 

whi(‘h eontain(‘d a whole c'hapter dc'alini^ with tlu' protection of minorities! 

Mr ITmnphn'v took ono or iv\o steps fnrth(T when he went on to tell his 
int(Tnalif))ial listc'iKTs not only that the Unixersal Declaration of Human 
Rij^hts adoj)t('d hy the UN ni 1948 'did TU>t cvcmi numtion the f|U('stion [oi: 
the‘ prot(‘('tion ol minorities/” hut also to im]n*ess upon th(‘m his view that 
‘With the oiu‘ imjiortant c*xe('ption of th(‘ (h'noeidc* ConventioiT’ the pro- 
tecdlon of miiKMilies was not dealt walh “in the* incr(‘asint;ly important body 
of international l('< 4 islat ion [?] dcalintf with human rijL^hts . . . adopl(’d 
under the ;mspie(‘s of tlu' Ihnted Nations and its sp(H‘iaIi/(‘d a<:;enci(‘s”. As 
earlicT slat(‘d this slatenumt is a Hat eontradic'tion ol the state of affairs 
which rc'cords persistent and ])rolon.i4ed ejuh'avonr in the cause evinced by 
the ado])tion or near adoption of drafts of c‘onv('ntions or eovcmants acainsl 
religious and/or racial diserimiiialion I 

What is wwsr' is that Mr Humphrc'V, who should have* al best been 
content with c'xhoi-ting th(‘ i)arlieipants on tlu' moral or pressing lu^ed for 
the consideration of “m(*asur(*s to be taken to (insure protection to xarious 
kinds of minorities” or rather of solutions to b(‘ offcTed for the problems 
of “multi-national societies” in tcTins of tin* topic proclaimed for the Se- 
minar, instead put a (|n(’stion to tluan, implving a ecTtain course as tacitly 
adopt('(1 bv th(' grcsit organization, thc' UN, w'hic*h Mr Humphrey c'onsiders 
to be undesirabh' or wrong. He said: “Does this wean that ihc philosophy 
of the Vuitrd Nations is one of assiwilafion and jnfeftration?" * 

And thomdi Mr Hnmphrev in his peroratimial fashion tried to answer 
thc' fjiK'slion bv hsiving it to be answercal by ‘4he parlicdpants at this con- 
f(n*ene(’” \vc kiuav it to be nnae rhetoric. For the agenda of the “scaninar”, 
the so-('all('d ermferf'nee “which was already fixc’d”, did not eemtain an 
Item w4ii(‘h could evoke' discussion on the ]')ropc'r attitude to be adopted by 
the UN towairds the cpK’stiou of the protc'clion of luinorities. 

Wliat is still wa)rse — and this from the purelv inb'llc'ctnal and scientific 
vi('wpoint. and ther(4ore from the ]X)int of viewv of the fundamental basis 
of the st'Tuinar, whose authority can onlv b(' commensurate wdth the intel- 
leetnallv and scientifically correct \i(‘W'poiut operative in the seminar — is 
that Mr. Hnmphrev qnile casuallv c'cpiates int(‘gration with assimilation, 
as if both the proeessc's and states were acknovvh'dged to he identical by 
thinkers and students w’hose dntv and right it is to pronounce' an opinion 
on the snbif'(‘l ! W(' have seen in tlu' first cliapl('r that far from this being 


♦ Italics mine. 
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the case, both Sociologists and Political Scientists make a clear distinction 
between them. It will be manifest from tJie statement that the process and 
condition called integration is a concept intiodiic(‘d by Sociologists not 
more than 50 years ago and that particularly by American Sociologists. 

The iiarticipant representation, too, leaves much to be desired. The point 
of view of the Communist countries and their associate’s on tlie matter of 
multi-national states has tbroughout been known to favour all lissiparous 
groups within capitalist societies. In particular, Yugoslavia is known to 
have recorded its predilection in no ambiguous language. Her report on 
the United Nations and its work, made in 1959, as Proh'ssor H. M. Mac- 
Ivcr tells us, "makes a strong ease for tlie rights of minorities and it 
objects to tlie attituck' of countries that refuse to pcimit minorities to re- 
cognize their etlmic links with their mother country. It considers that 
these rb^hts should he recognized even if the niinondes ihemseh cs do not 
demand the preservation of their ethnic features and iradilions." Of the 
51 participants and alternate participants iliert' were as many as lb from 
Yugoslavia, 5 Irom U.S.S.R. and 2 from Czc'choslovakia and one from Aus- 
tria which is known to have tri aty piovisions '' for Yugoslav residents in 
the State. 01 the 20 working papers submitted as many .is 8 were from 
these four couiitric’s. And th(‘ maniKT of ri’coiding the “views”, conclusions 
oi opinions, being anonymous and \ague in emnneration, one begins to 
wonder al)out the utility of the seminar as a scieiitilic and impartial con- 
tribution to the calm and all-sided eonsick’ration ol the prol)k'ins of multi- 
ethnic or rnulti-linguistu' or multi-national State’s. 

Th(’ solicitousiK’ss of thi’ Dirc'ctor ol Human Rights Division of the UN 
apjiears to have o\(’rHow('(l in eonee’iving this seminar and jireparing its 
agenda. For tlu' (ith and the- kist item on tlu’ .igenda reads: “Pajual treat- 
ment of economic regions vvitln’n a eounlrv”. 1 take it bv “('ountry” is meant 
a State or, in Mr llumphrc’v’s li rminolo;i,y, a "multi-national society”. Rut 
in the actual deliberations the it(’m was lonneeted with “measures to be 
taken to ensure thi’ reah/ation by ilhnie, n'ligioiis, linguistic' or national 
groups, of spc’cial lights neec’ssary to (Mialik' tliCMU to presc'rve tiu’ir tradi- 
tions, characteristics or national eonseiousuc’ss”. I’liis c'onneclion comc’S 
about natural only in thosi’ case’s when’ the groups sought to be givem 
special rights arc’ c’oncc’rUrated ni certain specilic rc’gions of a multi- 
national State, parlic'ularly so il (hose regions haj^]H’n to bc' c’conomically 
backward. Ch*atuitously one of the’ participants braiic'hecl oil, c'vidc’iitly be- 
cause specific comiiu’iits and proposals wctc’ not possible on tlii’ item, into 
a homily on the nature of regional ('ulture and of cultural change’ and 
put down what lu’ calkul “giiickdine.s” in paragraph 129! I shall leave this 
item out of our consideration as .almost irrek'vant or as a loose tag, in my 

The Ndtioas and the Ihiiied Salions^ 19.50, p, 19. Il.ilics 

A hiief siiinin.iiy of tlie Tivaty of 19.55 is pren uk d kv J. A. l.-iponcv in The Vio- 
tcction of Minorities, 1960, p. 37. 
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discussion of the contribution made by the “seminar 

In selecting pr()iK)sals made at the “seminar ’ for discussion here, one has 
to be guided by tlie volume (jf opinions of the participants and their affi- 
liations. As for tlie affiliation, unloriunati ly as all record, except that of 
the leaders of the discussions of the individual items on the agenda, is 
anonymous it is not possibh.' to lake it into account. Even as regards the 
volume, as the record is in very vagiu‘ terms, with no indication of specific 
number auywdicre but only witii such cxx^ri'ssions as “a number of speakers 
or participants’', “some speakers or participants”, “certain speakers or par- 
ticipants'’, “several speakers or participants” and “most speakers or paiti- 
cipants’' in one case (paragraph 21j, or with sueli passive constructions as 
“was recognized”, “widely recognized or agreed ’ and “generally recognized 
or eonci'dcd or agreed ’, one cannot guage it properly. 1 shall, therefore, 
make my comments first on tliosc'. proposals wdiich are recorded as having 
been “generally recognized etc.”, “widely rc'cognizcd” or as having been 
made by “several speakers or participants”, “many speakers or participants” 
and “most speakers or participants”. 

The paragraphs covered by tlu\se varied ('xprcssioiis are; 20, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 30, 32, 33, 34, 38, 40, 41, 47, 56, 37, 61, 71, 72, 76, 77, 86, 107, 114-16 
and 119. Be.sides these, paragraphs 50, 54 and 63 containing matter winch 
is sponsored with the (*xpression “the seminar agreed” must bp considered. 

The relevant jmrtions of paragraphs 20 and 21 hav(‘ already bec'n drawn 
upon. Paragraph 22 embodies the proposal or i)roj)osals in regard to “peo- 
ples under colonial domination” and their right to “sell -determination” 
besides the suggestion regarding distinction to be made between “nationa- 
lities” and “minority groups of a given n.Uional origin”. Paragraph 27 airs 
the views of “s('veral partieipiints” on “c‘(Tlain forms of political organiza- 
tion” as offering “better possiliilities than ollicas for the assurance of human 
rights of all citizems”, “some spcakc’rs” suggesting “a fc'deral systc'in ad- 
justed to group rc'quirements” as tli(‘ one* liava’ng sptvial advantages. In para- 
graph 30 the “oinnion of many parlieipanls” uUiinal(‘ly asserted tlnil “the 
X>rirnary rc'fjnirement was not so much liberty in tlie abstrac*! as erjnalily 
of opportunity in evcTyday lile”, which is (jiiite clearly a laudable', a highly 
dcvsirable desideratum Imt not suscvptibh' to re'giilalion from outside. 

“Several speakers” voiced the still more' palpalile platitude in paragraph 
32 that “if a majority wislied to attain or c'ontinue enjeiying genuine equa- 
lity, humane treatment and democratic rights, it was bound te) safeguard 
tl}e riglits of tlie minoiity” and that therefore “the minority cpie'stion was 
primarily a preiblem of the majeirity”! 

“Many of theise taking part in the discussion” went a step further in 
their zeal for the so-called minorities and asserleel (paragraph 33; that 
“certain groups, particularly veilnntarv' immigrant minorities” sliould be 
assured by Stale authorities “employment, tlie elimination of liealth pro- 
blems, decent standards of living and the removal of linguistic barriers”. 
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They further volunteered the free and specious advice to all States which 
have tlie magnanimity to i^ermit strangers to migrate into their dominion 
that “encouraging a minority to preserve, if it so wished, its own cultural 
heritage, the State would in the final analysis be the principal beneficiary’* 

The temerity of ‘'several participants’* went further as recorded in para- 
graph ^34 and called in question the assumption of “the existence of a 
homogeneous majority” pointing out that “over the last century several 
States had develojx'd through immigration to the point where there was 
no specific majcjrity of specific ancestry so that in such States all groups 
were in a sense minorities”! This pompous argument is too thin not to 
expose its speciousness and its real motive-force, viz., the securing of spe- 
cial rights of c'cfionial powers that liave bad to retreat from Africa and 
certain parts of Asia under the pressure of rising nationalism! 

As a pleasant change and a marked contrast to the over-liberal and 
even platitudinous suggestions of llu' earlic'r paragrajdis, paragraphs 38 
to 13 ( lubody what a|:ij)ear to be well consicU'red views of “many speakers” 
on the' implc'meutatjon of tJie (.'ovc'iiaut on Human Rights already pro- 
mulgated. 

riie four agc'nda items mmilx re'd two to five specify the four special 
rights tliat in th(' opinion, (‘\ieleully of Mr Humphrey and of many of the 
]iarticipauls of the seminar, must be guaranteed to the so-called minorities. 
The items niimberc'd 2 and 1, i.e., “th(‘ right to use their own language in 
everydav life, in eourts of law, and in pul)hc or assembly” and “the right 
to establish autonomous educational institutions”, whose discussion was led 
by participants from India and Malaysia respectively, do not carry any 
summary of the discussion or a resume of the proposals by the leaders of 
the discussion and thus stand disUnguishc'd from the other items of the 
seminar. 

The diseussiem of "ihe right to use thfur own language etc.” is recorded 
in 22 paragraphs, horn the 16th to the 67th inclusive, and of “the right to 
establish autonomous etlnealioual institutions” in 17 paragraphs, from the 
88th to the 101th inclusive'. The seminar lingered the longest on the se- 
cond item on the agc'nda, tlie “right to use their own language”, having 
devoted to its discussion 7th to lOlh meetings spread over three days. 

Paragraph 47 records that “there was general agrcH'ment that a primary 
consideration in connexion with a group’s right to use its own language 
was whether the group in fact claimed that right for its members and 
wished, as a group, to maintain its ethnic characteristics.” While agreeing 
with the first part of this statement and the sentiment expressed in it, it 
must be pointc'd out that the latter part of it about the x^rc'servation of 
ethnic characteristics is not only immaterial but also irreknant. Whether a 
group desires to maintain “ils ethnic charactcTistics” or not, if it desires 
to use its language “in everyday life” it must hiive the right to do so with- 
out any further ado. Possibility of the dysfunctional and hannful use of 
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discussion of tlie contribuLion made by llie “seminar". 

In selecting proposals maiie at tlic “seminar’’ for discussion liere, one has 
to be guided by tJie volmnc‘ of ox>iiiions of tlie participants and their affi- 
liations. As for the alfihation, unforlmiaU‘ly as all record, except that of 
the. leaders of the discussions of the individual items on the agenda, is 
anonymous it is not possible to take it into account. Even as regards the 
volume, as the record is in very vagu(‘ linns, with no indication of specific 
number anywhere but only with such expressions as a number of speakers 
or participants ’, “some speakers or paiTicipanls’’, “etaTain speakers or par- 
ticipants”, “several speak(Ts or participants” and “most speakers or paiti- 
cipaiits’' in one case (paragraph 21j, or with such passive constructions as 
“was reeognizc‘d'', “widely recogniz(‘d or agreed ’ and “generally rc'cognized 
or conec’ded or agreed ”, one? cannot gnage it propcnly. 1 shall, therefore, 
make my comments first on those proposals which are recorded as having 
been “generally recognized etc.”, ‘widely n'cognized’’ or as having been 
made by “several speakers or participants”, “many speakers or participants” 
and “most speakers or particiiiants”. 

The paragraphs covered by these varncl exfiresMons are: 20, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 30, 32, 33, 31, 38, dO, dl, 17, 50, 57, OJ, 71, 72, 70, 77, 80, 107, 111-10 
and 119. Besides these, paragrajihs 50, 51 and 63 containing inatlcT which 
is sponsored with the ex])r(\ssion “the seminar agreed ’ must be considered. 

The relevant portions of paragraphs 20 and 21 hav e alrcxidy hc'cii drawn 
upon. Paragraph 22 cTnIiodies the proposal or proposals in regard to “peo- 
ples under colonial domination” and their right to “sell-drtcrminatiou” 
bc'sidc’s the suggestion regarding distinction to b(' made betwec'n “naliona- 
litic's” and “minority groups ol a gi\en natumal origin". Paragiapli 27 airs 
the views of “s(*v(Tal participants” on “ecalain ioriiis of political organiza- 
tion” as olFering “bc'tter possibilities than ollieis for the assurance of liuman 
rights of all citizens”, “some speakcas” suggesting “a federal system ad- 
justed to group reqiiircnn^nts” as the one having speci.il advantages. In para- 
graph 30 the “opinion of many participants” ultiinat(‘ly ass(alc’d tliat “the 
primary requirc'mcait was not so much libcTty in tlie abstract as ccjuality 
of opporl unity in everyday life”, which is cpiile clearly a laudable*, it highly 
dc'sirabk* desicleralum but not susec'ptilile Lo rc'giilatlon from outside. 

"Several speakers” voiced the still more* palpable platitude in paragraph 
32 that “if a majority wished lo attain or continue enjoying genuine c?qua- 
lity, humane tuxitment and demoeratie rights, it was bound to safc'guard 
the rights of the minority” and that therefore “the minority (pi(‘stion was 
primarily a problem of the majority”! 

“Many of those taking part in tlie diseussiou” went a st(‘p further in 
their zeal for the so-called minoritic'S and asserted (paragraph 33) that 
“certain groups, particularly voluntary immigrant minorities” should be 
assured by State authoritiexs “employment, the* elimination of lic'alth pro- 
blems, dc'ccnt standards of living and the removal of linguistic barriers''. 
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They further volunteered the free and specious advice to all States which 
have the magnanimity to permit strangers to migrate into their dominion 
that ‘‘encouraging a minority to preserve, if it so wished, its own cultural 
heritage, tlie State would in the final analysis be the principal beneficiary” 

The temerity of “several particij>anls” went further as recorded in para- 
graph 34 and called in question tile assumption of “the existence of a 
homogeneous majority" pointing out that “ovt'r the last century several 
States had developed tlirough immigration to the point where there was 
no specific majority ol specific anc(*stiy so tliat in such States all groups 
were in a sense minorities"! Tins jiompous argument is too thin not to 
expose its speciousness and its real motivc'-lbree, viz., tlie securing of spe- 
cial riglits of colonial powers that have liad to retre^at from Africa and 
certain parts of Asia under the* pressure f)f rising nationalism! 

As a pk'asant change and a mark(‘d contrast to the over-liberal and 
even plalitudinous sugg('slions ol th(‘ earlier paragraphs, paragraphs 38 
to 13 ( iiibodv what appear to be w(‘ll considered views of “many speakers” 
on till' implementation of the Covenant on Human Rights already pro- 
mulgated. 

The four agenda items numbcied two to fi\'e specify the four .special 
rights that in the ojiiniiai, evidi'utly ol Mr Humphrey and of many of the 
participants of the sc’imnar, must be guaranlec'd to the so-called minorities. 
Tlie items nnmberi'd 2 and 1, i.i'., “the right to use their own language in 
cvervdav life, in courts of law, and in public or assembly" and “the right 
to establish autonomous educational institutions”, whose discussion was led 
by participants from India and Malaysia ri'Spectively, do not caiTy any 
summary of thi' discussion or icsinne of the proposals by the leaders of 
the discussion and thus stand distinguished from the other items of the 
seminar. 

The discussion of “tlu' right to use th(*ir own language etc.” is recorded 
in 22 paragraphs, fiom the 16th to the 67th inclusive, and of “the right to 
establisli autonomous ('ducational institutions" in 17 paragraphs, from the 
8Sth to the 101th inclusive. The seminar lingered the longest on the se- 
cond item on the agenda, the “right to use their own language”, having 
devoted to its discussion 7th to lOth meetings .spread over three days. 

Paragrapli 47 records that “thi'n* was general agrc'cmcnt that a primary 
consideration in connexion with a group's right to use its own language 
was wlu'ihcr the group in fact chiimed that right for, its members and 
wished, as a group, to maintain its ethnic characteristics.” While agreeing 
with the first part of this statement and the sentiment expres.sed in it, it 
must be pointed out that the latter part of it about the preseiwation of 
ethnic characteristics is not only immaterial but also irrelevant. Whether a 
group desires to maintain “its ethnic charaetcristic.s” or not, if it desires 
to use its language “in everyday life" it must have the* right to do so with- 
out any further ado. Possibility of the dysfunctional and harmful u.sc of 
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this right was innilionccl (lurijig llic coin sc* of discussion and paragraph 
49 records that ‘ al>iise ot the riglii to use one's own language could in 
some cases lead t(j parochial isin, which would he detrimental to the deve- 
lopment of tlic society.” 

In ])aragrapli 50 we come acnjss one ol the lew refreshingly and emi- 
nently rcasonal)](‘ viewpoints on the ])roblenis ol minorities made at this 
Seminar. VVe are told that the senuiiar agrcc'd that tlie right ol a group 
to use its own language^ should not he c‘onstmed as an obligation on the 
individual inenilxjs ol the gioup, who should have the right to use and 
to study othcT languages than their inoth(‘r tongue". In paragraphs 66 and 
67 we are told ol the discussion legarding a group’s right to use its own 
language* m courts of law and in public assemblies whether municipal, 
local Ol national. And the discussion ends on the rather obvious note that 
this latter right 'would in practice lx* conditioned by the degree to which 
the' speake r was likely to make himsell understood". 

The last two rights are restricTc'd, aceeirding to the eipinion reeouled in 
liaragiaph 61, being not available to immigrant minorities of what are des- 
cribe’d tlu'rc'in as "multi-e thnic seieie'lies”, as such minorities "c‘ould not be 
eonsiele?r('el to esirry thear national lights with them to their nc'w country". 

Before consieleaing th(‘ right oJ niinoritie*s to use- their language* in courts 
and asseaublies, the paiticipaiils e'\pre‘sse‘el tliear vie;\vs on "national oHicial 
language”, altcT listening to llie* aelual ]nae‘tiee* in the' coiinlrie's of the 
particijiaiits and their exjie'rn'nee*. 'This matte*!' is eovere’d by the* record 
made in ])aragraphs 56 lei 59 auel 60 to 62 iue*lusive*. 

Le-aving out the* ehstiiie’tion ol fe’deral Stales and national Stales, and 
confining (jiir alte*ntion only to sue'h State's as we*ri' not federal or federated 
by tre'aly-obhgalioiis, 1 not(' that jiaiagraph 59 ([iiite ele'arly refers to India 
(Bharat) though the naun* o( the* e*ountry is not in('ulionc*el ther(*in. I am 
unable to spc'ealy the* eountiy eir e'ountrie's eo\e*r(‘d bv' the* recoid of para- 
graph 58 whi'i'eiin too, the iiame* is not me’ntioned. 

In paragraph 57 is re*eoreI('d the conc'e'ru ol the* pai lie'ipanls lor "the* 
aeldilioiial dillie ultie'S laee*d b\' ne'wly inde'pe*nd(’ut State's eompose'd of dili- 
ere'iit gioiitis stieakiug a multitilic'ity of languages" and for the e'Hoils of 
"//u' i (irions ^r()ti])s irishin^ to oiaintaiu their scrrrdi lanjj^na^cs and their 
culturaf heritio^e , . and at the same time to develop the indtij of the 

eonniry as a n hole and to ereate a national identity". Quite* clc'aily the* talk 
was eoneerne'd with Alnea, ' se'V e‘ral partieipauts" stressing "the irnportanee 
of developing a liniina franea' to serve as a medium for u)nfyin^ the African 
co)itinent vvhic'h hael be'e'n artificially ehva'elc'd by the imposition of colemial 
languages". Uneh'r the* nee'd of a e.*ounlry having "to dex'clop a readily tni~ 
dcrslood means of communicalH)u and a eo?nmon administrative sysienr it 
was eonsiele'red neei'ssarv that it should decide* "whether one language 
[from those cuik nt in the eoiniiry] should l>e desie;nated as the official 
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or ^link language, or whether the colonial language should he retained 
cither indelinitely or for a specified period”. 

The whole ot this discussion or dehberation as recorded in paragraph 57 
sounds cojifused or camouflaged. The whole continent of Africa is spoken 
of as a unit before the European powers with their colonies introduced 
political division and turned it into linguistic onc' with their diftcrent lan- 
guages. In tlie continent as a whole fi\c or six European languages as 
colonial media were current belore Afriea woke up to demand independence 
in one colony after another. Yet tlie participants are represented as having 
talked in terms of only oiu' colonial language. The number of African 
languages current in the numerous tribal groups was and is very large and 
even tlie families of languages classified on the basis of linguistic affinities 
of the dittereut tongue's do not number less than three. Under the circum- 
stances the participants thinking in ti rms of one African language as “the 
official or link language” for the whole continent appears to me to Ix' so 
unreal and idealistic as not being capable of bt'ing entertained as a thought 
by rc'asonable participants in the Sc'mniar. And the climax of confused 
thought or its representation is reached in the final sentence, precise mean- 
ing of which I am unable' to undc'rstaud, “It was observed in this connexion 
that the imposition of the use of another language might have a divisive 
influence rather tlian acting as a unifying force lor national development.” 
This rather too unrc'al talk very naturally was changed to one about spe- 
cific nation-States of Afiiea and some of that evidently is recorded in para- 
graph 58, though no specific country is irientioned. 

Continuing (he dc'lilx'rations, wi(h India’s constitutional provision lor 
the ciffieial languag(‘ intervening, the participants n'turned in paragraph 
(it) to th(' topic of ‘a national olficaal language'”. “It was lu'ld” that “it would 
b(' advisable, aitcT allowing a ge'iK'roiis pc'riod of time'”, Jor the Geivern- 
ment eif a State' ‘7o cstahlish a ircll-nndctslood dcadlbu^ for flic use of the 
designated olficial langt{ag(\ the other natioufd languagi's" * being permit- 
t('d to !)(' used loi official purjioses dining the' interval. The'se' other national 
languages “ro///e/ he r(^tained for everyday use after the designateil language 
had J>ecomc the offirial national language," * 

The intimatelv comieete'el leipie of “the* right to establish antoneimous 
educational institiitiejns” was conside'red in a mee'ting which came two 
days afte^r the* clise'ussion of the' abo\(’ ite'ni and imme'diate'ly afle'r the' 
item eif the right of Associatiein was disposed eif. The most important omis- 
sion in till' discussion of this item as re'corded is the' absence' eif any speci- 
fication e)l' “the' autonomous e'diieational institutions” regarding the grade 
of education. In so far as the' expression is absolute it has to be taken te) 
imply that the eonfe'rme’nt of “tlie i-iglit to establisli exlueational in.sfitu- 
tion” without limits as regaixls gi*ade, and that minorities can establish 
sclioeils, primary, technical, secondary and others, as well as institutes of 
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higlicr leariiiijg and of the University grade. The only objection to this in- 
terpretation is the fact in paragraj)lis 97, 98, 100, 101, 102 and 103, only 
schools are mentioned and not colleges or universities. But in paragraph 
94 recording “the methods and teclinicpies used to provide educational faci- 
lities lor ethnic, religious, linguislic and national groups’ are mentioned 
“autonomous ('ducational institutions” at all grades of education including 
university level. 1'he schools, too, are mentioned as institutions meant “to 
impart its /that oi the minority group7 heritage to the cliildren of the 
group". 

Th(‘ third important riglit of the “so-called" minorities which Mr Hum- 
phrey had i)lae('(l on th(‘ agcaida ol the seminar is “the laght to develop 
their own traditions and eliaraeteristies autonomously”, i.e., cultural auto- 
nomy whos(‘ history is narratc'd in the previous chapter. The groups to be 
guaranteed this light ari' again nanu*d as “ethnic, religious, linguistic or 
national” but not cultural. “A// participanls a<irc(’(r that the discussion of 
the t‘arh(‘r items on the agenda “had demonstratt'd thc' dilficailly of recom- 
mending univ('rsally a|)plieal)l(' measures" in bt'half ol tlu‘ minority rights 
pro]>os(‘(l, as “///e possihihiics of each Stale in that re^^ard depended on the 
decree of it.s social and ('cononiic developrncni and on the structure within 
which that devclojwteni teas heinp, pr(\ssed",* In spite* ol this unanimous 
eipinion which should ijiso facto have* maele the participants jiausc* bedore 
discussing the* guarantee' ol this right, which il granted and esxereised is 
ecTtain to cK'ate a soeie'ty or soeietie’S within a soeit'ty, we are* told in the 
ne xt paragiMjih (107) that “// uas ^eneralhj aiireed'\ ol course* without any 
ejjualilieation, e'ondition or exception, that not einly eloc's “/he right of auto- 
notnous action to ensure the preserration and eontiiiuilif of a group's tra- 
ditions and charactcrislies" provide* the surest means of protcf'ting its eol- 
lective identiti/', which is ol course* a truism, but also that it lorms "an 
integral part of its naif of Hje" which is, in fact, a preipeisition to be debated 
anel then deeideel upon m the* iK*gative eir in the* allirmative! 

As the* leMde'r of the* discussion ein this iti'in of the* agc‘nda in summarizing 
the* eie'haie* has “sugge-ste'd the following conclusions” in jiaragraph 120, 1 
shall not go much furthe*i but add my comments ein jiaragraph 111 whose 
important substance 1 do not think, is re*])re‘sented in thc “suggeste’d con- 
clusions" which arc: 

(a) “dlic majeirity of jiaiticipanls were agiae’d that a diversity of cus- 
toms and traditions could enrich the seicial life* and e'conomie de\'edop- 
me'iit e)f a country but certain practices prejudicial to public order, 
health or morals should be e*radicate*d by educatiein eir me‘asnres of con- 
treil". F.vielently the I'larticipants, who eiffcred this ediiter-dicta-like advice, 
exadently lei persons and ])eoi>les who had suffered and had worked for 
the libe'ratiein of the* people and their ceiuntries, as to what was good 
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for their countries for not only cultural health but also economic pros- 
perity, without considering adequately iincl comprehensively the prol)- 
ablc or possible difliculties their proposals might create in the way of 
national unification or of the creation of national identity, liad forgotten, 
witliin about 18 hours, tluit their guarantee of cultural and educational 
autonomy registered in tlieir discussion recorded in paragraphs 88 to 101 
migiit, nay musl, make education tlie helpmate not of tlic eradication of 
pre-judicial or unhealthy practices and customs but of their rationaliza- 
tion and stabilization. 

(b) “The desirable^ special characteristics and traditions of any group 
could include also those relatmg to its economic and social organizjition, 
provided there ^vas no eonllict with the State’s general development 
policy." 

(c) "Most participants believed that incentives should be offered by 
the State, even though there icas no obligation in this respect, for the 
autonomous dcvelopiin itt of gioup characteristics and traditions, parti- 
cularly through, governmental organs entrusted with the coordination 
of cultural activities. * As lar as i am able to construe the meaning of 
the nrord in paragraph 119, which in its second scjitenec' has it that 
“An interplay of cultur(‘s betwecai th(‘ two /the mii»ority and the majo- 
rity, 1 take it, though the two nu'ntioned in the previous sentenc(‘ arr 
only “indigenous minority grouj^s" and “vohmlaiy immigrant groups’7 
might in the long run rt'suk in the disa])]H*arancc‘ of ecTtain group cha- 
racteristics, but eac'h would ullmi<it('ly gain from tlu' process ot mutual 
adjustnu'nts", 1 think that ihis “suggest(‘d eonclusion" does not harmo- 
nize with tlu' opinions reeord('d m it! 

(dj “The seminar was in unanimous agr(‘('m('nl that, in tlu* excTcisc 
of (he right undfT discussion, indigenous gioiqis and voluntarv migrant 
groups should receiM* identical trcMtmenl." The lirsi jiait of the record 
in paiagraph 119 talluss with this. But both ol lliem inn count(*r to the 
view's rc'corded in ]iaragi aj^hs 63 and 61 where* llie c‘as(' of the latter kind 
of gifuip is pronounced to be dillcMU'iil in the nuitler of the-ir language 
exec'pt for encTyday use. It was also statc'd {(iV) tliat “the seaninar agreed 
that, by volunfarily migrating, persons in such groups expressed the wish 
to integrate themselves into the society and way of life of their chosen 
country" \ * 

(e) “Some partieii^ants felt that the (juestion had been somewhat 
wTongh’ aj^proaehed, since cultural lights were* not special minority rights 
but an (\sseiitial element of the freedom of the individual f?f\ 

The tliird sentence ol paragraph 114 records an important cross-section 
of the participant opinion which appears to me to luivc' escaped the notice 
of the summarizing hauler. It is such as recjuires to be drawn altentioii to. 
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It reads; “Other sjH'akers, wliile ^^ciierally concurring with this view [ihdt 
“the guarantee sliould exleiid t(j such traditions and customs as did not 
hinder progress and, above all, lo those wJiieh directly assisted it, ’7 tliought 
that traditions and eliaraeteristies eouJd not in reality be guaranteed’ by 
statute, their best protection lay ju universal toleraiiee ot one’s neighbour’s 
right lo be difierent il li(‘ so w ished; and in a tiiily deinoeratie society the 
(juestioij of speei.il inmonty rights in this context nt*v('r c’ven aiise”. 

Customs, traditions and ehai aet(‘risties and not the g('n(*ral complex call- 
ed eultiiK' having been in the piclurt', peihajcs the >peeifie lehTcnee to 
some oi thi'in mentioned m paragraph 1J2 was not thought neec'ssary by 
the siimmai i/ing l(Mder. Ihit 1 think that they are so wn'de and fraught 
wdlh siM'ioiis eoiise(|uene(‘s lor social solidarity in a national Slate that they 
deserve^ being s[)eeifieally brought to the notice ol the jmblie even in a 
short summary of th(‘ delilierations o( thi' StMuinar hkc mine. The paia- 
gr.ij^h (112) reads: 

Other paitieipanls urged i(‘eognilion ol llic‘ im[)orlane(' ol mainlaining 
])ermissibl(‘ /?/ l(‘gal traditions /tiibal lawr*/, in fields sueli as laws of 
succession, marnagtx dietary law's and iIk* hk(‘. It was strc'ssed, how'(’V(‘r, 
that (he toleration of distinct juridical institutions anioiuj^ niinoritij ^loups 
was conditioned hij the Sla((''s gc'iuTal h'gislalixe pi^lu'). 

An appiMisal, how(‘\('i bri('l, ol (he (‘onlideiil maniui m which a num- 
bcT ol spi'ei.il righls ha\(' been ])iop()S(‘d by iIk' [)arlK‘ipants ol tli(' Scaninar 
.md tli(‘ir (’vocation b\’ Mr llmn])hrev'. tla' Dina lor of thf' llmn.iM Rights 
division ol (he UN, has (o b(‘gin wa'th the' rc’inark that llamh’t made about 
his mothers sc’cond marriagt' will) tin' brollua' ol his assassinat('d father, 
that lh(‘ sc’tninar was ai ranged in indeec’iit liasic' in view ol the dc’velop- 
nienls r(\garding the (|nestioii ol tla* [iioteetioii of minorities (hat had 
alreadv^ taken ])lae(’ mid(’r thi' aegis ol the spec’ial and spc^eilic organ of tlu’ 
UN for this matter, lh(' Subeommission on the Prc’venlion of Oisei imin.ition 
and lhol(’elion ol Minon(i{\s, which 1 liava* biii’lly narr.ilc'd at tlu' bc'gin- 
ning of this (ha]it(a’. 

I should add lu’rc' tlu' eonsuh’rc'd opinion of a Political Sc'ic’ntist, whose’ 
sludi(\s in the anleec’chaits and prosp('e(s of national stale’s and lh('ii ]iro- 
bk’ius ar(' wc’ll-kuown, legarding what li.is bec’n calk’d c’ultnral jdiiralism 
or cultural autonomy. Professor Karl T^eiitselC' observ e's : 

Tt s(’(ans, the’rc'lore’. Ihopian lo imagine' blissful state' of "cultural aulo- 
nomv' vvhe'rc' “eulturc'' will be’ earrie'd on ek'tac’lu'd from re'al life, u'June 
schools u'ill he (leUu'hed from faxes and students from the need for jolys, 

. . . '^Culiural autononuf' cannot he dirorced from the personal local, 
re^ioind, or occupational autonomy of huwcoi beings .... 
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These latti'r "autonomies” needless to say cannot be vouchsah’d to llie 
minorities as i^roiips vvitliiii a nation-Stal(‘ wliose overall l)usiness it is to 
look to th(\se aspects of tJie total community. And that is vvliy Inis Clandt'/ 
wlio was — I use tlie past tense hecmise from his more recent eontribu- 
tions to tiu' problems ol lnt('rnalional Ih'lalions 1 am not sure tiuit in the 
fullness ol liis insi<;lu into tlu' jn'()])l(‘ms oi nation-States and the UN he 
continues to hold tlie view as stron<^ly — ratlier pronouncedly disposed to- 
wards tile proposal of cultural pluralism, r(Mnarked; 

Tlua e is no difficulty iu eslablishini; multi -national staters. The cliffictdhi 
lies in the cslahlishnicnl of inniti-national stales luhose eitizens are con- 
ee])fuaJhj and spirilnalhj jnepaied to alnnidon the desire for a national 
state and to (‘ombine a pluralism of ('tlmi(‘ and cultural loyaltic'S with a 
unity of jiolitieal alle<j;i.iuce .... Its /(hat of cultural pluralism7 con- 
cepts, l(auiinoloLj;\' and maeliinerv' mi^ht b(‘ adfipled at the end of the 
war, hat th(‘ prohteni of alleviatinfs, the tensions of majorihpminoritij re- 
lationships icotdd remain. 

The r('as()ii why tlu' panaec'a of indiscriminab' cultural pluralism would 
not produce iIh^ clc'siianl rr'^iill is elcsirly set lor(h by Wajjjley and Harris 
in the fullnc'ss of th(‘ir study of the b(‘ha\'ioiu and ti'C'atnuait of minorities 
in th(‘ N(‘\v World. Th('\' state' in their (valuation ol the two ajiproaclu's 
to th(' solution of the' pioblems of iniuoritic's, assimilation and cultural plu- 
ralism, that 

assimilation should in the lone, ran provide a sounder basis for a iridtf 
democratic socicfif for the presence of pluralistic minorifif nroups in a 
sociefjf seems ahcfu/s to harbor the da)ieer of conflict and of the sub- 
ordination of one erou]) by another. 

Professca* Rupert Fanerson, studyiuL!; the nations arisinc; out of the lireak- 
up of Furopean colonial ism in Africa, Asia and Americ.a, in his book From 
Fjupire to Nation (T9fi0), proyidcss one of the* reasons for such a state* of 
aflairs iu the* jis\'eholo^y and [iolitic*al beh.iviour of minorities thus: 

The rijrht of sc*lf-d(‘termination endows social entities which cannot be 
identified in advance trifh a ri<^ht of revolution aaainst the constituted 
authority of the state, and eve)i to oJ)1iL!,ate the state to yield to demands 
of the revolutionaries .... In its most exireine \'f'rsion the ri^ht of S(*lf- 
determination could mean the rifljit of am/ ^roup of disaffected peo/de 
to break away at their pleasure from the state to ivhieh they presently 

Natinual Minorities. pp. 70, 80-01. Italics mine. 
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belong and esiabliah a }tew stale closer to their hearts' desire. 

It may be menlioDcd in this eoimeclion tliat according to S. F. Bloom, 
Marx coiisidcrc^d nations to be s()ci(‘tics and held that “groups of Germans 
in Hungary (U' Poland sluaild regard tlicmsi'lvcs as Hungarians or 
Poles'’.'” 

Thus the o\ cr /ealons approach to ihc prol)lems of so-called minorities 
is not warranU'd by some ol tlic most advanced and t‘ompelent opinion 
on social and political problems. Much less is lh(‘ indisciiminate application 
of a doiibtlidly valid vit‘\vpolnt in the pr(“scnt stat(‘ ol national evolution 
and international nc'c'ds indicated as a wise step for sncii an august body 
as lh(* UN, which ought to show its concern for the struggling natioii-States, 
which ha\(‘ becMi carv(‘d out of tlu' outmoded and dubiously advantageous 
system ol eiilonialism. These' new states are I)eset with too many other 
jmibh'ins both of ('eonomie de\ (‘lopm<‘nt and ]iolitical and social cohesion 
for their social health to have this jianaec'U for minoritv problems, whose 
pot(‘niialitic‘S lor dn isivcncss and anomie ha\'(' been cm])hasized by more 
than OIK' stiidf'iit ol the probhans ol the* so-callc'd miiioi itit'S. 

T1k‘ problems ol the' new^ nation-stales, for ('xamph*, are thus presented 
in a re'C'cnt American study:'' 

A prime source' of te nsion for the intei national system in llie next de- 
cade is the eonlliet betw('en the ncc'd ol tlu' imdenh'M'lopc'd c'ounlries 
to moderui/(' tlu'ir societic's and lu'nci' undiTgo dislocating and c\'en 
explosive social change and the need lor tlu' intc'rnational systc'in to 
inaximi/(‘ stability and hc'iicc' control (hsrupti\(' forces. 

On th(’ olliiT hand, thc' UN by its indiscriminati' patronage of multi- 
nationalisin or multi-iacialism undi'r tlu' guis(' of minorit\ prolc'ction, is 
sure to antogi)ni/,(' tiu' Afiican nationalists who naturally look u]-) on it 
in its atiplication as "only tlu' latest and merst ('ujihonious slogan for per- 
pc'tnating white* suprcmac) Tlu* importance* of African c'olonial domi- 
nion lor tlu* greatiK'ss and laipri'inacy ol Fairoj')ean nations, so ('xpressly 
stated b\' such an oulslanding Political Scic'nIisI as Hans Morgenthau/*'’ 
could not liiOc failed to be* ai)[)raised by \fiican h'adcTS. 

Ajiprc'ciation ol such icasoiis has rightb led Tsrnst Haas, so earnest a 
WK'H-wishcr ol the UN and such a staunch su])port(*r of the need for the 
d(*\ ('lopnu'iit ol world c*ommunit\', to be apprelu'nsix e e\’en of the proper 

km I Dcutst li, (liul Si)ci<il C'aiiimiihii aiion, lU.ao, p. 229. 

(Quoted b\ ImiisI J5 IKias in tU'i/ond (hr Sdlion-Sfatc. p d. I'lnin Intcruatioua! 
Sta]?ihnr- Ptohh’nis and Ptosfxrts, 1901, jip 2S-29 l)\ C^iniral Kli'ttric Company, 
't'F.MPO. 

C. A Almond .nid j. S. Coleman, The Pt)lilics of ihr Dcvclopino Areas, 1960, pp. 
. 246 - 7 . 

Politics Among Nations, ii. .269. 
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and comprehensive implementation of human rights. He observes-/' 

The cIkukts for expanding the human rights function [ot the \JN] are 
far cloudier .... Integral regimes of the future will have reason to 
resent and oppose internati(mal efforts to make tluMu observe the gene- 
ral human rights standards enshrined in the UN Universal declaration. 
The Wc'stern democracies will have less reason tluiii before to press them 
on this matter. 

Another earnest student of Internalional Affairs Louis Hankins, in a 
more pointedly specific cont('\t. In his paper on the United Nations and 
Human Riglits eontribntt'd lo the 20 >'ears record evaluation number of 
Infrniational Or^anizalion, Summer 1905, summari/iug the work of the UN 
in his dc'partmenl, esehews the topic of minorities. H(^ is painlully conscious 
ol the agoni(‘s and pangs tlu' UN suffered in the birth (>!' the Covenant on 
Human Rights and has poignant nK‘mori(\s of th(' Eisenhower Administra- 
tion of U.S.A. having “abjured anv inl('ntion to adher(‘ to” them. Like 
Rupert Enu'rson,'' he, too, is aware of the attitude of lu'w nations to the 
erstwhile Europc'an colonials and th(‘ir “determination tf) ('xtirpate the 
rc'innants of white colonialism and white discrimination”. 

F]rnst Haas has iiotc'd in his studv of the eonvc'utions on human rights 
implemented througli LL.O. that “many of the colonial and fonner colo- 
nial ])ewers take great salislaetion in special tc'xts sc’ekmg to protect in- 
digenous and tribal groups from th(‘ inroads of forc‘ed industrialization, 
though it cannot b(' said that the new^ naf irms (hcTUselves an* so concerned 
witli this aim”. That tin' mii'orilies to be iirotectr'd through such measures 
as Mr. Humphrey’s jiartieipants in his Seminar ad\ocat(’d must iFiclud(‘ 
the ertswhile coloni«il while boss, as indeed Rupert Emerson ])lainly 
staP'd 5 yc-ars b(*fore the Scanmar, vitiap's the S(*minai still fiirtlier. 

Haiikins goes a sP'p lurther, and sympalhi/ing willi the nc^w nations, 
warns tin- UN u-gaiding its own stability. IP' says: 

If p(‘aee can be maintained, international stability (-nhanend, naHon^ Icjf 
alone to trork out flair dcslinif. the rronnmie and social development 
of nations assisted by those iclio hare more, then the ri}.'hts of individual 
human hcinfi^s will have a chance to flourislv mul the UN can play a role 
spreading the process, to inr reuse these rights, to 'make these rUj^hts 
counlJ' 


Einst Haas, Bei/oncl the Nation-State, 19fi4, p. 490. 
Kail Diaitscli, Nation-BuiUliufi, pp. ill 
Op. cit., p. 182. 

Op rit., p. 341. 

hoc. rit., pp. 511, 512, 517. Italics ITlin(^ 
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Finally, however ungracious it may appear, 1 jmist draw my reader's 
altentioii to an aspcxl ol inlci national dealings, wlielher of experts or of 
accredited diplomats, which no less an authority on International Politics 
than JIans J. Morgentliaii lias so openly and ne^atly placed before the 
world for a good many years. Jle'- tells his readers that it is pertinent 
to’aslv onesell one (jiieslion about all vvntcas, who, among half-a-dozen nice 
and (U'sirabl(\ almost milhamial, things Iik(‘ fair dealing, trusting in others 
and kc'eping oner’s woi'd, propound such other it(‘ms as abjuration of war 
and [:)iot(‘C‘lion ol minorities. And that (juestion, in i^lain w^cmls, would lead 
to doubting llu'ir sine(‘rity, but, in (>uph( inislie t(M*ms, would posit pure 
ideology ‘Y‘oiie<‘ahng tlic‘ true motives ol action'. 


Polihi '^ NaZ/e/e, infiS, j) 2 > ) Tin- (jualily and autlioiitv of IIk' tlionght- 

t-ninplcx ])U‘Nt'iit<‘d iii lliis bixA ma\ !)(* gtiaet'tl Imin tlu' fait that timing its tliu^c odi- 
tinni> IkUmvii PJiS and it has goiiL* ihiongh nincticn iiprintings ! 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA (BHARAT) 
AND MINORITIES 


Tins conihinalion ol ronshliHional ami ('nsh)?naiv sninccs of antliority brin^ ns 
linally lo lliosc fliiiKaisions ol coimniimty wbub aro inosl oloaily contrivrcl lalher 
than oiiJ^anic . . . Tlic liiial innnaclo oi .11 til act is a wiittcMi constitution, as we 
liavi' it in tins nation, in wliitli a spocTfic co\’('nant is inaclo, the basis oF tlie 
coininnnal nnily and iiiti^iih.* 

HKINHOLl) NlKHUim 

Phofi'SSor Hohert K. Park ol Cliicaso Universily, writing in 1939,’ i.c., 
two years after tin* Congress (Hnenmients in tbe various Provinces had 
assumed power, obsiTvi'd: “Tlu' Government of India is likely, when and 
if it aeliiev(‘s its indepcaidenee of England, to retain its imperial character, 
since it will continue to he a (‘ollection of ethnic and linguistic minorities/’ 
Frofc’ssor Park had (‘vidtmlly not looked at his own country and its Con- 
stitution in the critical manner in wliicli Neihulir did about 20 years later 
as in the quotation at tlie to]). India on her part not only aclu’eved inde- 
pendence much sooner tliau Professor Park had cx]x^cted but also gave a 
direct lie to liis proj)hesy bv framing a democratic Constitution through 
the agency of tlie Constituent Assembly formed on the achievement of in- 
dependence on 15 August 1917. 

We shall briefly scan the Constitution to unravel the covenant and the 
basis of communal unity and integrity it envisages, making provision for 
the minorites roferri'd to by Professor Park. 

The term “minority" is not defined in it. Nor is there an accepted and 
authoritative definition that can be applied to the casi* of India. We have 
se^en that all the minorities in Europe have betm spolam of as ethnic or 
even racial minorities and that very frequently they are actually named so. 
So, too, discussion relating to minorities in the N(‘w World proceed by 
naming the actual minorities, whether native, immigrant, racial or etiinie. 
In the Constitution of India no group is mentioned by name as a minority. 

Rcinhokl Nithubi, Nations ami Fjnpires, p. 2ft2. 

^ The American Jonmal of Sociology, 1939, pp, 1-25. 
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But llic; l(Tui iiiinojity caiiic to b(‘ used Jong helorc' independence. Jn the 
lainous Nel»rn Report, tli{‘ Report tliat was made to tJ^e National Congress 
and the people ol India by Motilal NeJirii, th(‘ following proposal relates to 
the b^undamental Rights-: "Adc‘ftuate ]iro\ ision shall he made by the State 
for imparting public ins!ructi(Ni in prunanj .schools to th(^ chihircn of mem- 
hers of niinorilics iluoii^h the incdinni of ihcit oicn hui^iuie^c and in such 
script as is in vol'jic atnon^ them." T]\v conteM makes it (|nite plain to any 
Indian, who has l(jll{jwe(l the (juestion f)f tiansb'r of powea* fioin thc‘ British 
to the Indians since that llu* gionp meant as minoiily w.is, tlie whole' 

ol the Mnslim group which lonned pait oJ India Ix lorc' partition, and that 
the piovision was meant to allay the Icsirs of Muslims that their languages 
and seri]^t, wiiieh be'loie then liad Ix'en known to be* Urdu in l\'isian let- 
tering, shall be nst cl to leach Muslim c^hilduai at the' jirimaiy stages And, in 
th(‘ (Jonslitiif'iil '\ss(‘mbly Dfb.ites oxer and o\ c‘r again minoi-ilv par excel- 
lence eonnolc's ihc' “u'mnaiit Muslim rc^sidcails ol India (Rhaiat). 

I1ic‘ spc'eial liglils guaranteed and provisions made aie, howc'ver, meant 
for “sections of society", which, though not d(‘sigMatc‘d as ininoi iti(‘s. arc' in 
c‘ssenc‘(' to bc' lieatc'd as sneli, i.c*., as lecjuiring sjK'cial provisions and pro- 
t(‘(‘tion. Mnioiities like the' Muslims arc‘ but a s[)('c‘ial kind of siic'h ‘‘sections 
ol soc'i(‘t\ ’ or aie envercal bv lhc‘ (wpression “an\' sc'clioa ol the eili/c'iis" 
of Article' 29. It is dc'Sirable, ihcrelorc*, to begin with a brief statc'nu'iit of 
the spc'ci.il i)ro\ isions made and rights gnarantc'c'd in ihc' (Constitution of 
Indi.i. VVc' shall Ic'avc' out ihc' spc'c'ial prov isions lor the' Anglo-Indians and 
Ihc Sc'hednlc'd (Castc's and Tiibc's. 

Article's 25, 21), 27, 29, dO, 318, 350, .35()A .md 35()R give' ns the' whole* 
e'onsjie'cliis ol spc'C'lal piovisions and rights, which Indian Constitution lays 
down and mav be taken to 'uiaranie'c' their enjovnu'nl bv' sc'ctions of tiu' 
lie'eijile', who e'lthi'i in the* linguistic or relim’ons domain, hap|)e'n to be' a 
niime'i ic'allv' small group and likelv to siiller in respe'c'l of language, ]')rac- 
tic'c' of religion, practice <inel ])ia*se'i v ation of one’ or both of ihc’iu, oi in 
rc'spc'c’t ol largei eomph'x ol be-lic'ls and praeticf's kiu.vvn as c'liltiin'. 

At lh(‘ outset it must be* pointe'd out that the Dr.ift (Constitution ‘ put 
iij) before' the' (Constituent Assembly on 21 Februaiv 1918, had in its Ikirt 
If, he'aeh'd “Spc'eial Provisions Rc'!atin'\ to \tinoritie's’\ le*n Ai’tic'lcs, (he 
last ol which le'latc'd to the (Commission to be ap])ointe'd ‘‘to inva'stigate the' 
c'onehtions of se/c-iallv and c'ducationallv' backvvaid ('lassc's and the difficnl- 
tic'S iindc'r which thev labour and to make U'co.mnendations as to tlie ste'])s 
that should be' take'n to re'inov c' them .ind to im]nov(' tlic'ii ee.ndition. . . 

The' first Article' of the Part, (292\ I'csc'iving sc'ats for the' miiioritie's, began 
wnth “the* Mnslim communitv and Se-he'cluled (Caste s” put loge the*!*, for whom 
seats in thc' House' of the' Pc'ople, alte'rwaiels and enrre'iitlv' known as the 

- As (pioti'd hv 7 11 Pali in tin* Coii^titiient Xssenihh*, Set’ Dthufrs^ 7, 2, 0 911. 
Tlalu's imiKs 

' Amos |. Pi'asloe, ('onsfiltitiou of !^iitions\ \'ol 111, (in'SO', p]> 019-742 /p 720). 
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Loku SabliLi, wvrv to be n'serv('cl. The reservation for the Indian Christian 
(iomninnity, figuring lliird in the Article, was restricted, being available 
only iji tlie States ol Madras and Bom])ay. So late as May 1919, the Advisory 
Committee on Minorities was thinking and drafting in terms of these re- 
servations, wliieh were tluai quite aj)pro|)rial(‘ly distinguished as “political 
safeguards for ininoriti('s'’; and Sardai l^itel as IIk* Chairman of that Com- 
mittee introduced a proposal lor tlu' modification of tlie original report at 
the session of the C’onstituent Asseuiidy on 25 May 1919/ The modification 
was really a negation of the (‘ailier n‘p(>it, (he Ueport of May deleting all 
resc'rvation of seals to Muslims or to Indian (Jliristiaiis or to Sikhs. They 
are, howc'ver, like' the Sehediiled Caislc's, la leiied lo as minorities. 

Om‘ important halure (il (his c‘hangc‘ ol tempi'r and atmosphere, even 
more significant th.m lh(' dek'tiou of (!ie resca’valion oi s('als for Muslims, 
Siklis and Indian (dirisli.ins, ner*ds U) lx* (‘nipliasi/(‘(l in th(' present con- 
text. And that is the chopping off of Aiiieli' 299 of the Draft Constitution 
wliic'h lormed pari ol th(' \l\" i’.irt. It r.ui : 

(1) Th('r(‘ sliall Ix' ;i Special Olfieer lor iniiifirilic's for tin' thiion who 

sliall 1)(' appointed b\ the rresident and a Sjx't i.il Officer for minorities 
for (SK'h Stat(‘ lor lh(' tnne lx ing speeif'/'d in Part I of tl)(' First Selu'diilc 
who sliall be appoiiih d h\ du‘ (aivtainn of the Stale. 

l2) Il shall be IIk' diitv ol the Special officuT for the Ihiion to inves- 
tigate all inatU'T's relahiig lo ihc safoguaids provided for niiiioritu's iiiidcT 
ihis C’onslilntion in eoniieelion with thc^ aflairs o) (h(‘ Union and to re- 
port lo llie Pic'sidiMil nj)oii {lie vvoiking ol tlu' salegiiard at sneh inter- 
vals as |h<‘ Presi(l('iit mav (hfe<L md the Piesi(l«‘iil shall eanse all such 
rc'porls lo Ix' laid IxUac I’arliame.U. 

(■b l( shall !)(' th(' (Intv ol the Spc'cial Officer for a S(al(‘ so .specified 
to investigate all inallers rcdating (o the safegii.irds ]novidc‘d for mino- 
rities under (his (x nisi itnlion in eoimeetion with th(‘ aflairs ol th(‘ State 
and to rc'porl lo thi* (aivmiior ol the* Sl.it(' upon th(' woiking of the safe- 
giiauls at such intervals as the Coveanor may diirel and (lie Covf'rnor 
sliall eanse all sndi ri'pmts lo be laid lic'fon' tlx' Uf'gislatnro of the Statts 

It is signifi(‘ant dial tlie uamiaiils of this Union special officer and of the 
Stat(‘ special officers au' the tw'o special officaas, one for Sehednlcal Castevs 
and Selx'diih'd Tiilx‘s and tlx' ollxa- for lingnistie minorities caijoiiKal in 
Articles .338 and 3')01k 

This eliang(‘ most can])hritieally r(a)ndialcs tlx' possibility of tlif* recogni- 
tion of any “minoritie s", in tlie feehnieal scaise* and intc rnational conte nt, 
witliin ihc' Union kneiwni as India (Bharatk On the* either hand, the* eom- 
]^lex of Fnndameaital Riglits aiiel the solemn de'claiation eif the Directive 
Principle's of State Policy guarantee cca'tain rights and, make certain provi- 


' Cnustilunit Assniihhf 7, 2, jai 200-72 
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sions to accommodate^ tlu' situation of certain seictions of the people of the 
Union and to facilitate botli ne)n-discrimination on grounds of race, re- 
ligion or language, and tlic conservation of their culture, the Indian culture 
as a whole being dc'clared to be “composite’ in Article 351. All in all, the 
Articles mentioned above in combination with Articles 44 and 15, clearly es- 
tablish that the framers of the Constitution cJivisaged integration as the 
process and the stat(' among and of th(‘ Indian peoples of Bliarat, whether 
Christian Indians, Hindu Indians or Muslim Indians or otlier Indians. 

Article 10 of tlit' eompU'X of Fundamental Rights secures all citizens of 
India against discrimination, “on grounds, among otheis, only of religion, 
rac(', casl(‘ aiid descent in llu' matter of (anploymejit or office under tlie 
Stale". It is in line witli anli-diseriminatory provisions of tlie international 
formula lor standard minority rights. Article 19 giiaianlec'S the se^'en 
freedoms to all citizens. Article' 25 guaraulees, “subject to ]m)dic order, 
morality and health", “freedom e)i eonscieiice” to all pe‘rs(;ns and confers 
tile right freely le) preiless, piaelise and j)rop:vg.ite their religie)n. It is to 
be noted that this freealoin about practice and ])n)pagation e)l re'ligiein is 
not restricted te) the* citize-ns but is availalde' to all. 

Article 26 iurllieT extends jind specifies tins Ireedom of religion. It 
reads : 

Subject to pnl)lic order, morality and beallh, every religions denomina- 
tion or any section thereof shall have the' light — (a) to establish and 
maintain institutions for religiems and e'liaritable purposes; (h) to manage 
its e)\vn affairs in matters of irligiem; (e) to own anel aeejuire irmveable 
and immoveable property; anel (d) te) aelministcT sue*]) pre)perty in ac- 
eeudanee' with law. 

Thus full autonomy, snbje'« t of course le) tlie usual triad, viz,, publie* 
e)rder, me)rality, anel health, and te) the laws re'gareling pro])erly, public 
and pri\;it(', and its manage'ine'nt, is gnaranle'C'el to all se'cts and elene)mina- 
tions, to all groups liase'd e)n religion. Article 27 exte'iiels tin’s fre'('ele)m e)f 
religie)ii, its [iraeliee and the management of ils institutions by prolc'cting 
all citizc'us against payment o{ ta\e*s, if any, the State may like te) lewy fe)r 
being “spe'cifieally appropriated in paymeait eV e'xpenses for the* promoliem 
or maintenaiu'e' e)f any ])articnlar religions dene)mination”. 

Still furllie'r e'xte'iisie)!! e)f free'dom in religions matters is pre)\acled by 
Article 28, specifically pre)hibiting all imparting (4' religious cxliieatie)n “in 
any e'dneational institntie)n vvheilly mainlaineel out of State funds” wliicli 
is primarily elt'signcxl to secure* tlie se'cular c-haraeter (4 the State. Yet two 
e)f its clause's have the desire*el e’flc'ct e)f extending fre eelom fe)r all eitizen.s 
and gre)nps e)f eilizcais in tbe* matlc'i* e)f r(4igie)n. Clause 2 c'xeinpts from the 
operation e)f Clause 1, pre)liibiting all imparting of religions education, by 
Ic'gali/ing sneh imparting in (elneational institutions wliieh liav'c been “es- 
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tablislicd under any endowment or trust wliieli requires tluit religious in- 
struction shall be impartecr in them. Clausci 3 secures freedom to all 
citizens and tlieir wards from attendance at any imparting of religious 
education or at “any religious worshq) that may be conducted” in “any 
educational institution recognized by the State or receiving aid out of Slate 
funds”, and render tlie freedom completely elleetive as tlie Clause includes 
“any premises attached to” such an educational institution in the same cate- 
gory as a part and parcel of the institution. 

The main positive-rights-securing Article, as far as any minority, or in 
fact any group, within the national State is concerned, is the 29th which 
may be transcribed here as it is: 

(1) Any section of the citizens* residing in llu* tenilory of India or 
any part therecjf having a distinct language, script or cnlturc of its own 
shall ha\'e the right to conserve tlie same. 

(2) No citizen shall b(‘ deuic'd admission into any educational insti- 
tution maintained by the State or u'ceaving aid out of State funds on 
grounds only of religion, laee, caste, language or any of them. 

The Fundamental KigliLs guaranteed iindei Articles 25 to 28 are together 
headed as Right to I'Veedom of Religion, and those* under the two Articles, 
29 and 30, as Cnltuial and Ednc-.Uioiial Rights. In none of the first group 
of Articles is tluTc the* teim minority, nor do their marginalia have it. Tlie 
marginalia of the' second set ot Arti(‘lcs, liowevc'r, speak of “minorities”, 
though in the* Article' itsi'll the expn'ssion nse'd is “sc'ction of tlie citizens” 
to denote the* c'ategory. 

It would h(’ inslruc*li\ (' to know how- lli(‘S(' prov isions cMine to be in the 
Constitution. i.('., the' disenssjon if anv that took place* in the Constituent 
Assemblv. Feir \Ne' know^ that frantic e'lleirts w-erc' maele* and wild scheme's 
were* proposed to stave' off the- breaking eif the “plural society” ' eif British 
India into the pre'sent Iwe) nation-stalevs of Pakistan and India (Bharat). 
We have to presume tliat the reaiinant Muslim eomponenl of India (Bharat) 
rejected the ple'a eif their c'ei-religieinisls whe) forme'd the* nation-stale of 
Pakistan that Muslims were a sc'parate naliem, anel aeknowledgeel them- 
selvos as erne e'omponent of the naliem -state*. India (Bharat), and that the 
framers of ihc' (amstitiition, in spite eif the' eemsiste'nt, pe*rsiste'nt and veici- 
ferons d('monslralie)ii tei the eeintrary made* by meist ofAhe Mnslirn mem- 
bers of the Ceinstituenl Assembly whei spoke* in the* elebate, assumed so. 

Dr B. R. Ambedkar, meiving the adoption of the* Draft Cemsiitution on 
4 Neiveanber 1948, i.e., about 15 months after the formation eif the nation- 
state of India, ehampieme'd the cause of “the safeguards it provides for 
minorities” as thev were eritiei/ed. ITis sp(*eeh is full eif lurid portrayal of 


* Italics niinf*. 

® Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation, op. cit., pp. 348-49. 
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tlio possible* wrongs lo niinoolirs, ihiapprt‘cii{li\ c of tlicir lack of moral 
rights imclcT the tlicn cuirciU |)()lilical conditions, and in ils reliance on 
the utterances of sucii I'airopcan personalilics as l.ord Carson, ignored the 
history of the treaiinent and Ixbavionr ol Eniopcan minorities during the 
previous 40 years. I tlaMclore shall c|Mole rt‘le\anl ])arts of it to appraise 
the readers fully as to tli(' (‘lirnaU* under which ihe Ca)nstituent Assembly 
finally ado])le(l ihe parlieiilar Arlich's of IIk* Cajiisliliition of 1950; some 
of the more* pailieularly n lecaiil one's 1 ha\ c* mc'nliojied at the Ix'ginning 
of tin’s eha[)(er. 

Dr Ambedkar said : *' 

In ihis eonntiy both tlx' nnnoulK's and the* inajoiiti(‘S Iiave followed a 
wrong path. It i.s u't'onit, for the )iutjo]iiij to (l(’ni/ the existence of mino- 
rities. It is ('(/ualhj a roie^ for the minorities to pa pet note themselves. A 
solution must be loimd winch will seiv(‘ a double' purpose'. It must re- 
coinin' the c’v/s/r //re of the minoiil!e\ to ntmt ir>ih. If must also he such 
that if irill euuhle mnloiities and minoiities to nu'r^Sf' some dai/ into one. 
Elx' solution pro[)os(‘d be (Ik' Ca)nsti(m'Ui \ssi'mbl\ is to !)<' wcleomed 
Ix'eaiisi' it is a 'olutioii which sci\os this twolold [lurpos''' To dic'hards 
who )ia\(' d('s ('lo|)c(l i kind (>\ lanaticism against minority prot« elion, I 
would like to say two things. O/ic is that minoritir s (O'e an explosive 
force irhiele if it cru/i/v, run hloir up the irhole f^dnn' of the State, The 
history o( .Isuiopc bcais amtilc and atipalling tt stimoii\ to this f.K't. The 
(,'ther is that the minoiities in India ha\c agM<'! !o [^laec' tla ir ( visic'uc'e 
in tlx' hands ol the majmilv In tlu' hi lory of n('gr){ la' ions for pic\cnt- 
ing the paititiou ol liclaixk Hc'dmond said to Ckirson "ask for anv safe'- 
guard \ou hk(' loi tlx' I’rolc'stant miiioiitx but h't us have a Ihiili'd ]rc'- 
land ’. ('arson's rejihi teas "Panin \fOUi se/cgi/r/iY/v, ire don't icanf to be 
ruled hij you ". No minority has taken tins stand. They have loyally ac- 
cepted lh(’ lule of the majoiity u hieh is basically a communal majority 
and not a politif'al majority /'^/. It is for the majority to realize’ its duty 
not to discriminate ae^ainst minorities. Uliether the minoritic's will eon- 
iimu’ or will \anish must dcpcaid upon this habit o( the majority. The 
moment the majority losi's llu’ ludiit of discrimination against the mino- 
rity, the minorities ran hare’ no e^roune! to exist. They irill vanish. 

Those ()f my ri'aders \vho ha\ (' followed mv l('xt so far nr those w ho have' 
pond(T('d (wer oix' or the otlu’r of the* half-a-do/,('n important books on 
minorilv-cjiK'stioii will apj’in'ciale that the last poition of Dr Amlx'dkar’s 
spec'eli was a mere' wash-fulfilment aiul a d('bating Hourish withcuit any 
substanc'c. For first of all anv vested social interest ti'nds to perpetuate 
its(‘lf and in that endc'avour it ean and does eontinue to subsist for much 
long('r time after tlx' speeilie need for its exereise has erased. And minority 
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interest is a group interest thoroughly ramified into tlie strueture and lunc- 
tion of the group and institutionalized ! Secondly as Professor llans J. 
Morgeutliau,' a profound student of Polities and the author of a very suc- 
cessful book, which during the 15 years from its first publication in 1948 
has run into 19 reprintiugs, observes: “no political, religious, economic or 
regional group has been al)le to withstand for long the temptation to ad- 
vance its claims by violent means if it thought it could do so without too 
great a risk". 

Tile members of the Assembly/ to judge 1))' tlunr speeches, may be said 
to have refused to be stampeded into paniekv action. Seth Chndnd Das, 
the champion ol Hindi and of “V'aude Mataram” as the national anthem; 
said : 

\\c do not want to j)1a((‘ any minority, whether Muslim or other, under 
any tlisabilities. but, eiTtainly we aie not prc'paied to appease those 
vvluj [)nt the two-nation theoiy bi'fore us. J want to make it clear that 
only oni‘ culture can ewist ni the country. 

Krishna (Jhandra Sliaiin.i went to tin' root of tlie maltm* and observed: 

As 1 said, tliis counlis needs unity. Flic (J)j( et is a united nation. Much 
has bi'en said about the* rights ol minoiities. I do not think our minorities 
me minorities in the real sense o( tli(' ti'im or tla* ckiss(\s or groups ac- 
ei'pted 1)\ Ihe laagiu' ol \ations. We all belong to th(‘ same race* . . . 
tlms I do not umiorstand tlu' nK'ailiiig ol giNing tlu\S(‘ sj)eeial j’lrivih'ges 
in Chapt('r XIV /relating (o minorities/. It cacMtes statutory minorities 
and to say that the tiling will last for l(*n \a‘ars only is to forget the 
lesson of tin' ])asl . . 

Th(‘ tiend of Muslim oj^mion can 1 k' )U(lg(‘d fiom llu' additional demands 
madt' b\ some Muslim members. Begum Ai/az Hasul being oik' of them, 
lor not only specific- giiarantc’C' against change' ol Muslim pi'rsonal law but 
also for statutor\' roprc-scaitation in the S('r\ ices. ()iU‘ of them, Z. H. Lari 
wanted to c'xaluate tlu- proposc'd safeguards c'ontained in tlu' Draft C]ori- 
stitution by tiu' ai)i)heation ol the tc'St “fioir far the ])rorisioii.s ensure justire 
if u(U ^eurrcfsitif for the minorities cmd hfstlij, hon far they ensure the iu- 
de])cu(lent development of tlie various midonal elements in the counfri/\^ 
On tlu' othc'r hand some declined to ha^ e- the- r('se‘]^ ation of sc’ats in the 
Lc'gislaiure and desired it to be dedeted, L. Krishnasw ami Bharathi’s ob- 
servation on thc' aspect may be (juoted hc'rc' as it cuts the basis for the 
usual expression used by \tuslim members to denote non-IIindu citizens 

' Politics Awonu Sat ions. p. 507, 
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If some menil)ers of minority community now do not want reservation, 
I may not give all the cr('dit to them as they are only making a virtue 
qf necessity — this ^reat Christian community have never asked for spe- 
cial considerations. They have all along been of the view that special 
electorates are no good and after all we must all live together and I am 
glad the Farsi community also had not wanted this special representa- 
tion. 

Later, the situation changed so that tlu' reservation of seats, which was 
giiarant('(‘(I to “Muslims”, “Selieduled Castes” and “Indian Christians”, 
eamc! to he leeommcnded in the resolution of the Minorities Committee in 
May 1949 only for the Scheduled Castes. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, as 
the Chairman of the Advisory (k)mmittee on Minorities, Fundamental 
Rights, etc. in his report presented to lla* President of the Constituent As- 
sembly on llie 11 May 1919 recommending the amendment of Part (Chap- 
t(T XlVj of the Draft (Constitution, relevant observations made during its 
discussion in 1918 from which are given above*, wrote: 

(kmdilions have, hoicerer, vastly changed since August 1947 and the 
Committee are satisfied that the minorities themselves feel that in their 
own interests, no less than in the interests of the country as a whole, the 
statutory reservation of seats for religious minorities should he abolished. 

Some Muslim uK'mlx'rs movc*d anK'ndmc'nls dc'signcxl to sc'cure Muslim re- 
presentation (pia Muslim but thc'y wc're rc'jc'ctc'd. And the Constitution of 
India enu'rged, only with ec'rlam r(‘scT\ ations for Scheduled Tribevs, Sche- 
duled (Castes and Anglo-Indians, and those, toi^ for a spec ific' pc'riod which 
may be prolonged if nicc'ssai'y. Syc'd Muhammad Saadulla, who was for 
some lime the (Chief Minister o( Assam before Indc'pendence, intervening 
in the debate stall’d that “all the Muslim membc’rs of my party in the 
Assam U'gislature gave the unanimous mandate of claiming rc\servation for 
the Muslims”.'' 

Frank Anthon\', the' aeerc’dilc’d li'adc'r and rc'prc'sentativc’ of the Anglo- 
Indian community, struck a diflc'rent note', wliic'h. bicause of its historic 
value and frank sincerity in tc’Stifying to the reasonablenc'ss of the majority 
c'ommnnity, desi'rv es to be read and pondcTcd over in these days, whcTi 
all sorts of c'hargi's are hinted at the majority community and many types 
cd special demands are made on the Government of the country. lie said:” 

IhiiL, p ‘>66. It.iht's mine. 
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From some si>eeches in this House, the impression might luive been 
gathered that the Advisory Committee was animated by motives of 
wresting from the minorities what the minorities wanted or thought was 
necessary. I am here to refute that suggestion. Tliere were many people 
who argued with unerring logic, who argued with even an implacable 
sense of reasonableness that the requests put forward by the minorities 
should not be accex)ted, because on the basis of logic, on the basis even 
of reasonableness, on the ba.sis of national integration, many of the re- 
queata put forward by the minorities were not tenable . . . Sir, there is 
a feeling, particularly among journalists from other countries, that today 
the minorities in India arc' being oppressc'd, tliat minority representatives 
either do not, in fact, represent the minorities or they arc; petrified by a 
sense of fear and regimc'ntation and do not speak of or express that 
fear which is in their liearts. I have never suffered from any sense of 
fear . . . May 1 say tins that minority representative's today are not stooges 
of any particular j)arty? . . . And may 1 say this, that in our march to- 
wards the goal — it is still a goal -- //n? minorities must be in the vanguard* 
Any minority which thinks that it can flourish on sectarianism is asking 
for ruin and death. 

Colonel B. Z. Ilaidi and Tajinal Husain were the two principal Muslim 
members of the Assembly who rose' to oppose the Muslim demand for re- 
servation. Tajmal Husain’s argnmemt was the straighter of the two but it 
was based on the communal staiJcI. He proclaimed that there wc'ie two 
sections or eornmunitic's among the Muslims, the SIn'as and the Sunnis and 
that he was the only representative' of the Shias in the' Assc'mbly. Quoting 
the rc'solutions passed by tlu' All-bidia Shia Conference at its session at 
Muzalfaruagar ou 31 Dc'cc'mbc'r 1948, he* stoutly opposc’d all resc'rvation as 
anti-national. The Prc'sidential Address by Sultan Ahmed siieaking of re- 
servation as “this speck of sc'jiaratism” contained this cardinal and plainly 
statc'd truth : 

Othc'r minorities will also be* eneouragc'cl to dc'mand it, and thus, far 
from adding and aiding unity, it will only serve to promote sc'paratism 
and create sc'ctional strife, leading to untold religions, social and politi- 
cal complications. Reservation carries with it as a corollary the mainte- 
nance of a communal political organisation and this must be at'oided at 
all costs. 

Zaicli’s arguments read rathc'r specious and loo personally dependent on 
Sardar Patel’s goodwill. He blandly stated that except “a fc'w friends from 
the South” the representatives of the Muslims “have given proof as never 
before of a sane, sound, balanced, patriotic outlook”. Making a debating 
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point ratln r llian advaricnig a sound argument he spoke ol Sardar Patel 
and the Prime Miuisler of India, l^uidit Jawaluirlal Nehru as the “only 
iriiriority" in the eouiitry, lie ask(‘d his co-religionists to join it and to 
strengthen their Jiaiids and make sale* the desliny ol themselves and of the 
country. 

The special pioMsions made lor “sections of the people” by tlie Con- 
slitiK'iit Ass(’ml)]y wa re intc'iidcd to be short-lived, meant only for a time 
to enalilc tlicin lo adjust tlu'insc'Kcs to tin* new situation of a characteristic 
nation-stai(‘, as the sjxx-ific duration ol some ol tlicm must convince the 
icaiicr i\('«iil(’is ^\^I1 like* to know wliat l^mdit Jawailiarlal N(’hru, the 
tiovvcrliil souict' and magic mspirer ol active* tole'ration, had to say about 
It and which, I think, is all that need be transcribed here on the subject. 

Nchiii ol)scr\cd' on 26 M.iy 1916: ' Win* re you aic up against a full 
bloode’d dc'iiuicracy, if )’ou sc(*k to give saleguaids to a minoiity, and a re- 
latively small minoiily, >'ou isolate* it. M.ivhc you piotect it lo a slight 
e*xt(‘nl, but at what cost? At the* cost ol isolating it and keeping it away 
irom lli(‘ main cm rent in iclucli the nuifonUj is ^(}in<^{ — 1 am talking on the 
political ])laiu* ol course — at tlie cost ol lorh'iling ol fliaf inner si/nipatfn/ 
and jiUoa jccfin^^ uilh ihr majorihj. Now, oi c*omsc. in a d(*mocrac)% in 
the long run oi in the short lun, // /v the a ill of (he tnajorilij lliaf will pre- 
vail. Ihi'ii il you are limilc’d bv' various .iitic'h'S in the* (hiistitntion to pro- 
t('ct lh(’ individual or the* group, ue\ c*iTliel('ss, in tlie very r.ature of things, 
in a denuu I 'ccij lltc inll of the niajorihf will idlimatcdij ])rcvaiJ. It is a bad 
thing loi am/ small vi^roup oi minorHij io make ll ajipcar to (he irorld and 
lo flic majoiiti/ that dn; icish lo keej) apart from tjow llml icc do not Irnsf 
t/oiv fli(H u'(‘ look lo ourselves and dial therefore ire ivanf snfe^iianls and 
other ////ng.v.” Tlu* k'siiU is that thev may gc'l oik* amia in tlu* rupee /one 
sixlec'iilh t^arl / ol piofeetion at the* cost ol the rc*maiiiiiJg lo annas /I5 
parts/. This is not e,ood enough l()oke*d at born tlu* point ol view of the 
m 4 ijoritv eith('i’. Il is all \ e'rv wx'll loi tlie imijoiitv to lee*! that the'y are 
si long III imnibeis .md in otluT ways and there fou' they e.in aflord to ride 
roiigh-sliod over the vvish(*s ol the minoiily. 11 the majoiity lec'ls that way, 
it is u()( niily excec'dinglv’ mistake'll, but it has not le'^irnl any" lesson freiin 
Instorv. be'canse* ]io\ve*v’(’r big tlie* inajenity, if iiifiistiee is done to minorities, 
it rankles and i' is a riiiiniivj sore anel tin* mfijeirity nltiimitelv snlfers from 
it. vSo, iilfimateh/ the onlij iraij lo proeei’d about it — whe’tlicT from the plant 
e)f \ ie'vv e)l ihe* niinoiitv or Irom the peiinl eif vi(‘v\" eif majoiity — is lo rcJiiove 
evenj barrier which separates them in the political domain so tliat th(*y may 
deve*l()p and ire may all work together .... 

‘I<(*1 ns be* clesn in onr eivvni minds over this ejiiesliein, that in order to 
pr{)c*ec'd furlhe’i* ire have, each one of us whether wc bedong to tlie majority 
or tei a minoiilv, io try to funotiou iu a iray lo ^ahi the *;[oodwiU of the 
other gron/) or individual." 
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This is as far as IIk' pDiitical pluije is coiiccnicd. Passing uu to thr cul- 
tural plane — the mixed plane of politico-ciiltuial features, that is of lavv^', 
is touched upon in one of the chapters -1 shall begin witli Nehru's views 
which he pronounced at llic session ol the Constituent Assembly lu'ld on 
8 NovembcT 1918 speaking on the Objectives Rcsolulion. 

Said Tanditji; "May 1 say one wuul again about c(‘itaiii tendencies in 
the country winch still think m tcTins ol separaUst c^xistenee or separate 
privileges and the hkc'? This veay Objectives Resolution sets out adequate 
mfeguards to he provided jor minorities for tribal areas, depressed classes 
Ol course, that must lie done, and i( is tlu' duly aiici respoJisibility cjf the 
majority to se e* tlnit this is don{' and to see that theyv wan over all minorities 
which may suller from lear. It is nght and im]:)oilaiil tliat we should raise 
the lex el of the bLiekward groups in India and bring them up to the level 
ol the K’st. But if is md ri^dit that in liyin^ to do this ice ereaie further 
haniers, or even Jau ]) on exist ini!, harriers because the nil unate ol)jerlii'c 
is not separatism but build inn nj) orgun/e nation, not neeessarilij a uni- 
form nation because ire have a varied culture, and in this country ways oj 
Uviuf^ (lifjcr in varcais parts of the counlrij. habits dijjer and cultural tra- 
ditions diffi r 1 hax( no grievanei^ against that. Ultimately in the modern 
world there is a sfionn tendency for tlu' prevailinn niltuie to influence 
others. That may he a natural influence. But I think the nlonj oj India has 
been the way in whu'h it has manatied to lo cp lico things at the 

same time, that is. its infinite, variety and at the same tinu* its unity in that 
lariety both 1 mx(' lo be iapl, bc'cnise if we hare only variety, thin that 
nuains sepanitism and coin" to puu'c^ . I do not think iJ will In* a riffht 
thinu to eo the ivay this (ountry has tdom* in the past by (ueatin^ bairiers 
and by ( aHinp, for ]n o!c< linn. As a matter of fact nothing can j)rote(t such 
a minority or a ejonp less than a hairU r ivlnch separates if from the majo- 
nty. It makes if a jn'rmaiu'ntly isolated croup and if pK imits if from any 
tendency lo brine, d ( loser to the other croups in lltc rountiy." 

The ( 'onslilulion o( India came lo b<‘ Iramed altc'i ihe Ihtixcrsal !)('- 
c'laialion ol Himian biglUs by th(‘ H.N. This Declaralion does not nuMiliou 
minorilv groups, tlic bill of Rights pertaining only (o indixiduals. An eai- 
li('r eha[)t(‘r has gixaai a bric'l aeeoiinl oi tin* minority jnobh'ins and ihcar 
handling by the Ij’aguc' of Nations. Tin* Consliliil ion of lh(' U.S.S.R., treat- 
ing a niimbta ol (‘timie gioiips as so many Republics joining in the Fc'de- 
ration, had alrc'ady poin(('d the way to one appioaeh to the jiosition of 
minorilv gronj)s. \lmost inmu'dialely before thi’ (Jonslitnlion (;1 India was 
fiamc'd th(' Yugoslaxiaii Cloustiliition aec’ommodated the nalional minoritic’S 
of the ’i'ngoslax State* aftc'r the pattean of the* U.S.S.R Wh' hax'c' seen how 
Yngoslaxia has been taking tlu' ItMcling part in agitating and piejrning for 
a packet of spc'cial rights foi* minorities, lingnistie. n'ligions. etlinie or evc’n 
cultural, sec'ured b\ tlie guaranh'c of the' T.N. ft is lh(‘n in the fitiu*ss of 
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things that I slioukl eriliglitcii the rt*adcr on some ol tlie Constitutional 
provisions in tht‘ Yugoslavian Coiistilution designed to guarantee complete 
autonomy to the three or tour localized ethno-natioiial minoriti(‘s that form 
the constituent ni(‘ml)ers of the* Yugoslav State in order that the reader 
may appreciate India’s i)rovisi()iis laid down in the Constituent Assembly 
almost unanimously. 

In Article 2 thi* con)i)onent units forming the Federal People's Republic 
of Yugoslavia aie menti(jned. Article 3 describes tlu^ coat of arms of the 
Slate. Article 4 lully d(‘scribes, giving relative measurements, the three- 
coloured Hag ol the State. Article 5 specifies “the principal town’^ of the 
State as Belgrade. 1’he five Articles 9-13, comprisc’d in Chapter III of the 
Constitution, lay down the Inmdameutal Rights, Article 13 being the only 
one to refer to minorili(‘s. Jt reads: “National minorities in FPRY enjoy the 
right to and proti'ction of thepr own cultural develoxnnent and the free use 
(A their own language'.” Article hS guaranle'es “private property and private 
initiative in tlu' economy”. Fhe iulieritance of piivate property is guaran- 
teed and the riglpt ol inlu'iitance is said “to lie regulated by law”, there 
being no ri’fc'ri'nec' to any jicrsonal law of the citizens. It must bc' rc'mem- 
berc'd that according to an official publication of the State, in 1963 out 
ol the 1,91, 77, (KK) citizens ol Yugoslavia 9,73,099 or a little over 5 per cent 
were Muslims. Article 22 says: “The citizens ol the FPRY are bound to 
comply with the Constitulion laws.” 

Article 25 guaranU'cs “frc'cdom of consei('nce and freedom of religion” 
to all citi/c'ns. It lurthcr goes on : 

“Tlu' Churc'h is separate' Irom the State’. Religious eommunitie.'^ wh(;sc 
teaching is not contrary to the Constitution are free in thc'ir religious 
aflairs anel in the' perloruianee ol re'ligious ceTeanonie's. Rcli<X^ous schools 
for the cducalion of })ri(:s(s arc free and are under fhe genera! supervi- 
sion of the Stale. The abuse of the Church and of religion for ])oUtical 
purposes and the exislcncc of polilical organizations on a religious Itasis 
are forbidden. 'The Stale may extend material assist a}ice to religious com- 
munities." 

III this e*onu('etion of re'ligious e'dueatiein, tlie' topic of education in gene- 
ral has gre’at signifieanee’; and the le'Ievant Article' 38 of the Yiigeishu ian 
Cemstitutiou re'ads : “. . . Seheiols are' State-owned. The founding eif private 
se'heiols may be' jiermitted cmly by law and their workcTS controlled by the 
State'. Ele'me’iitary e'dueation is compulseHy and frc'c. The sehoed is sepa- 
rate Irom the' (>hnrc’h.” 

Article' 26 lie'aring on marriage and family, i.e., on subjects which are 
essentially anel ceimmeinly the meist cherished peirtioiis of the personal laws 
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Matrimony and tlie family are under the protection of the Slate. The 
State regulates Inj law the legal regulations of marriage and the family. 
Marriage is valid only if concluded before the competent state-organs}'^ 
Alter the marriage, citizens may go through a religious wedding cere- 
mony. 

The minorities of Yugoslavia are mostly localized and the Constitutional 
provisions need nol 1)(‘ more dc'tailed than what they are, hut in India lin- 
guistic minorities arc ^aried and scattered over about tlie whole length 
and breadth of tlie country. Moreover each State witliin tlie Indian Union 
has a High Court lor th(' dispensation of justice besides llie Supreme Court 
of the Union as tlu* superior court of justice^ for all tlu' States. Tlie Con- 
stitution ol India luuing laid down in Article ol3 that tlie official language 
of the Union shall he Hindi in Devanagari script and tlu' States having 
th(‘ir own languag(‘S w itli their scripts, it was paramount to have additional 
provisions. Claust^ 2 of Ailiele 343 retained English as the offieial language 
for 15 years, i.e., till 1965. English has, however, continued to be the asso- 
ciate official language since J9()6 without any determination about the pe- 
riod of its continuance as such a languagt*. 

41ie additional provisions nc'c'cssilated by Article 343 J) reler both to 
States and linguistie groups. Jn the* i)res(ait coute'xt wc are* eonecTned only 
witli the provisions which pertain to linguistic groups. Article 315 is such 
that though it is N\()rded in terms which mak(‘ it appear as a State-oriented 
provision it is rt*li*\ant to our topic in this eliapttT. It reads: 

Subject t(> certain prov isions, the Legislature of a State may adopt any 
one or more of the language's in use in the State or Hindi as the language 
or languages to be used for all or auy of the official purpose’s of that 
State. 

Speakers of Urdu, i.c'., persons whose mother-tongue is Urdu, and they are 
almost all Mu.sliins, and linguistic groups having aiifither than the State 
language or language's as their mother-tongue, can be affc'ctc'cl by any 
action takc'n by State's nndt'r this Article. And the Constitution makes pro- 
vision for such a c’ontingency in Article 347. It reads: 

On a demand bc'ing made in that bcdialf, the President may, if he is 
satisfied that a substantial iiroportion of the population of a State desire 
the use of any language spoken to be recognised by tliat State, direct 
that such a language shall also be officially rcH*ognised throughout tl.e 
State or any part therc'of for suc'h purpose as he may specify. 
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Of the two Arlicl('s 350 and 351 wliich foini Chapt(‘r IV entitled "‘Spe- 
cial Directives", Article 350 is concejned witli riglits ol persons of different 
linguistic groups. It runs: “Every person shall be entitled to submit a rc- 
pre\seutatioii Ibi llic' rt‘dr(‘ss ol any grievance* to any oflicer or authority 
of tli(‘ Union or a Slate in ain ol tla* language's used in the Union or in 
the Stale, as llic' case may lies" l^atcT, in 195() bv tlu’ Sc'ventli Amendment, 
Article 35()A and 35f)l^ were' .iddc'd, Aitielo 350\ reads: 

It slnill be llie (Mideavonr ol every Slate oi ol (‘VC'ry local antliority willi 
in tlu' Si, lie In ])io\ide ndc'qnati' lac'ilitic's (or insiriietion in th(‘ mother- 
longue at lh(' piimarv st.ie.e ol (‘dnc'ation to children bc‘longing to linguis- 
tic' minoiilv groups: and the Piesident may issue' such directions to any 
Stiite as h(‘ ('oiisiders ne'cc'ssary oi propcT lor sc'cnring tlu* provision ol 
such laeihtii's. 

Article* 3501^ |)i'o\iele‘s for :i spe'C'ial oflie-e‘r lor lingiiislie minoritie's and his 
pe'rieidie re'ports on ihe imiile ineulatioii and obserxanee of the* ]n'e)\isions 
ol sah'giiards h)i linguist le minoiitie*s. It rc'ads : 

11) Eheie* shall be* a Sp(‘ei:il Olfie'ei lor lingiiislie minorities to be* 
appointe’d l)\' the* Ere'sidc'iit. 

(2) It shall be* the dntv of the* Special Ollic'cr to in\estigate' all mat- 
ters, K'laling to the* sale'gnarels preixieled lor lingiiistu' minorilic's unde'r 
the Constitnliein aiiel re'port to the* rre‘sid(*nt upon theisc* mattc'rs at such 
intervals as the* rre'siele'nl mav dire*et, and the* Piesident shall e-ause all 
such reports le) be* laiel beloie e'aeh ITouse* e)f J^irliamenl, and sent 1o the 
Caiva'i nnie*nls eil the* Stale'S e'One'eini'd 

The' Prc'siele'nt has ashe'd the* re'jiorts to he annual. 

Article 120 and 210 belwe'c'n theau ]')rf)\a’de for reasonable faeilitic'S for 
addressing the* Union or State le'gislaturc's as the ease* mav be* in a legisla- 
tor's motlie'r-longne* or in the language* that he knows provide*d he* is not 
able' te^ e’vpress himself adef)uatc*l\^ in Tfindi or English. 

Article' T20il) reads: 

Notwithstanding anv'thing in Part X\^Tl, but snbjex'l to the jirov isions of 
article 318, biisine*ss in Parliament shall be Iransaetc'd in Hindi or in 
English; Prov'ided that the Chairman of the Council of States or the 
speaker of the ITouse of the Pe'ople, or pe'rson acting as suc'h, as the ease 
may be*, mav^ pe'rmit anv membc*r who cannot adeeiuatc'ly exprc'ss himself 
in ITmdi or in English to address the* House in his mother-tongue. 


And Article' 210(H :ipplie's the* princ'iple of Article 120(1) to States thus; 
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Notwilhstaiiding anylliing in pari XVII but subjecl tu the provisions of 
article 318, business in ibe Legislature of a State sliall be transacted in 
the official language or languages of the State or in Hindi or in English: 
Provided that tlu' Speakc'r of the Legislative Assembly or the Chairnuiu 
of the I.egislati\ e Council, or tlu* person *ieling as sueli, as ihe ease may 
be, may permit any member who cannot adequately express himself in 
any of the languages aforesaid to address the House iu his mother-tongue. 

Thus we find a complex ol safeguards, for linguistic and religious sections 
(A the Indian population. In tlu* matU^r of eiilture, too, a section having a 
distinct eulliire has tlu* right to preserve* it under usual conditions. Con- 
sidering ihe (lispersc'cl nature of such groups in India the ju'ovisions as 
c'ompared willi tijose of Yugoslavia are* not only nol inferior but also lire 
more* liberal in some' rc'speels. It is nol without vc iy adi'Cjuate and strong 
reasons that such a reiUiVNued sludent of liistory and constitution as Pro- 
fevssor Max Rc^hdlr" pondc'ring ovct the Rhod(‘sian sitiiatiou afle*r tlie bnsik- 
up of Eiirnpc'an (’oloniahsni. lias observa^d : 

. . . and for tlu' proi)('r pc'rtormaiic'e of c'ven ils negalivc* fimelions the 
inclusion ol a Bill of Bights and of I')irc‘etivi‘ Principles of Slate* Policy 
on the* Indian model /which he informs us arc* traced bac'k to Bc'publicxiii 
Spain via fan*/ vvamld have been dc'sirabic', particailarlv such nuxisures 
of “diflerc'iitiation” as the* “eolour-b:ir" lie* at the root of much of the* 
African objection to tliC’ federal scdieme. 

The Constilution of India contains j)iovisions which Profc'ssor Br‘lof] 
would have* likcxl Bhodesia to adopt in the* inlcac'Sts of Blio.h'sian inlc'gra- 
tion and whicL as oui bri( f comparison with the* Constitution of Yugosla- 
via makers out are more* libcTal than those of the* Yugoslavian Constitution 
liecause the* Indian pc'ople in their Constituent Assf'mbly, in spile of dis- 
eordaiit voices of some* minorities, vvctc* insjurc'd bv" the* faith exprc‘ssed 
so (‘hxirlv^ and emotiv c'ly in tlu* Prc’amble vvdiich r(‘ads : 

We, tlu' P(M)plc‘ ol India, having solemnly r(*solvu*d to constitute India 
into a Sinc’reign Democratic Bc'public and to secure* to all its citizens : 
fusticc, social, (U'onomie and political; Liberty of thought exprc'ssion, 
beli(*f, faith and worship, Fatualilv of Status and of opportunity, and 
io ])romotc miiow^x thetn all Frafernifi/ r/ssv/r/ng the rliiiniiy of the In- 
(Jioidufil and ihe iinihj of ihe Nation .... Give* to oursi'h es this Consti- 
tution.* 

The Pioamble rcoognizes only the unictue individual and his dignity and 

The Great Tnirers. U)59, p. 91. 

* Italics mine. 
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never mentions ‘group” or even “class”, when it speaks of equality of 
status and of opportunity. And beyond tlie individual it speaks only of the 
unity of the nation. The integration envisaged by the Preamble is of indi- 
vidual citiz(‘iis lo efiect 11 k‘ unity of the nation. Thus psychological inte- 
gration is the principal aim of the Constitution. Yet, as wc have seen above, 
various groups, seetitins of llu' jx'ople and even minorities are thought of 
and have guaranteed riglits lo bring to tijem and their constituents 

the reality f)f tli(‘ ])rofessions of the Preamble. 

To this purpose of eom[il(‘t<dy fulfilling the avowal made in the Preamble 
some' proMsions ('aleulal(‘d to foster unity of the nation through l)oth an 
individual and groiij) ap]n-oaeh are laid down in the Constitution. The two 
most imi)nrlaut artiel(\s are (1) Article 45: ‘The State shall endeavour lo 
provide', wilhin a jK'ricjd oJ ten years from the eommeueement of the Con- 
stitution, for free' and eompulsory (‘diK'ation for all children until they 
eompl('l(' lh(‘ agc' of fourtc'en vcnus;” and (2) Article' ii: “The State shall 
('iide'avour te) se'cure' for the' citizens a unife)rm civil code throughout the 
te'rritorv of Inelia." Aiiuthei important provision, is abe)ut tlu' official lan- 
guage*, whie li be ing Hindi, is eujoineel in Aitielc* >51 lo be* ele'v eloped into 
the national language* as a eompe'te'iit \'ehiel(' of “the eompe)site* culture 
of India”. It is elealt with in the* ehat)t(‘r on linguistic If'nsions. The twT) 
Article's 4 1 anel 45 selc'cle'd for mention above* as the most important are a 
part of the* ‘l)ir(’cli\e' Piiueiple's of Slate* Policy” anel as such are* more 
potent than eitlu'rs. 
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INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE: 
THREE VIEWS (I) 


Tlicre is nothing tliat divides civilized from semi-savage man dian to be con- 
scions of our toicfatlnns as they ically were, and f)it l)y })it to rec'onstruct the 
mosaic ol thi* long-loi gotten past .... Truth is the criterion of historical study; 
hut its impelling motive is poetic.* 


C. M. niEVELYAN 

Since R. G. Bhandarkar gave ns his Peep into the Early History of India 
ill 1901, books on specific ptTiods of Indian history and on particular 
moiiarchs and dynasties began to he published more or less in a steady 
stream. Yet the years 1935 and 1936 strike one as particularly significant in 
having given us the history not only of rnonarchs and culture separately but 
of one ethno-politico-rcligious group, the Muslims. We got M. Zahir-ud-Din 
Faniki’s Aurangzeh and His Times in 1935, giving us what, in the words of 
Irfan M. Habib, ^ may be called the* view of the Islamic school of historians. 
In 1936 S. M. Jaffar, in his Mughal Empire from Bahar to Aurangzeh, may 
be said to have added his quota to the historical justification and Muslim 
idealization of Aurangzeb. In 1938 appc'ared the long-delayed fourth 
volume of the Cambridge History of India dealing with the Mughal period 
of Indian history. Still more curious is the coincidence of the appearance 
in 1936 of Dr Tara Chaiid’s thesis Influence of Islam on Ifulian Culture. 

About 1938 was published the collection of papers entitled The Cultural 
Heritage of India in three volumes as a ceutemary homage to Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa (1834-86). S. M. Jaffar, taking umbrage at the fact of there 
being only one small “chapter” on Islamic culture in it,' and taking his cue 
from Dr Tara Chand’s book, published, in 1939, his Islamic school view 
of the nature of cultural scene in India during the Muslim period of her 
history, in the book Some Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India. 
Jaffar was then in the N.W.F. Province. Tlie second edition of the book 

* G. M. Trevelyan, Enf^Ush Social IJistorxjy 1944, p. X. 

^ Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1960, p. 209. 
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in 1950 naturally cairu* with enlargement and elaboration of the theme 
from Pakistan. 

1935 was the year of the Government of India Act promulgating Pro- 
vincial Autonomy and laying down a lederal Constitution for India; and 
1936 was the yc‘ar which witness(‘d a new trend in the Muslim League. 

In 1946, i.e., after llu' Iwo-nations theory of tlu' Muslim League and of 
Mr Jinnah had taken firm rcjot among a large section of Muslims, in the 
year in whieli Dr Rajendra Prasad poured his lu'arfs anguish in his book 
India Divided, tlierc’ appeart^d at least Ivvo bonks written by two Muslims 
in India, both df'aling with tli(‘ culture of India, ]V)rtraying it as a synthe- 
sis of at hast twf) culture's, Hindu and Islamic. Rofli, of course', had in 
tht'm some' ]^orlions devotc'd to the pe)litieal history e)l India. One of them, 
that l)y Pre)fe'ssor Abid S, Husain e)f Aligarh Itnive'isity, was a work in 
thr('(' volume's wiillen in Urelu. The either was by Preiie'ssor Hnmayun 
Kabir, ('iititled Onr HrrUa<^c, re'cording “seime' themghts on the unity and 
eemtinuity of Indian culture''’. 

Professor Kabir’s book we'nt intei se'C'onel edition in 1917 anel was reprint- 
ed in 1949. Its third edition, revise*d and enlarge'el with tlie* aeldition ejf a 
“Pe)st-seripl7 was publishc'd, unelc'r the' new title' TIk' Indian IIcrifaa,(\ in 
1955, Pr(4c'ssor Husain, pc'rhaps taking his cue' freim Kabir, and cennpress- 
ing his material of the Urdu f)ook “intei mueli h'ss than half of its ve)lume”. 
renelere'd it into English and published it as a beiok in 1956 uneler the 
title The Nohfional Culture of India. Its se'cond anel e'nlarged eelition appear- 
ed in RKil. Professor Husain's e'nlarge'ment and even rewision of the first 
(‘ditiein eif his boeik to turn it intei its seeemel edition in 1959 is ve'ry much 
greale'r and much more significant than that earriexl exit by Professen* 
Kabir in the third e*dition eif his beieik. 

Yusuf Husain, a Doctor eif Lc'tte'rs e)f Paris Universilv and Professor e>f 
Histeiry in Osmania Unive'rsity eif Hyderabad, gave us rather ske'tehy and 
veay eme-sided glimpse's eif his elabeiratiein eif the views of Tara Chand, 
Humavun Kabir and Abid Husain. He adek'd some obseavations on edu- 
c'ation and on Urdu language' and j^erfuneteiry n'marks em tlie so-ealk'd 
seieial and e'coneimie conditions. Of c'enirse it is only Nen*thern India that is 
India for Yusuf Husain in his hoof,. Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, 
which he ck'dicatc'd to Manlaiia Azad and pnblishe^d in 1957. I should 
peiint emt that pe'rhaps the' first twei chapters eif his book were a part eif 
his Deietorate' thesis which he' appears to have' published in French in 
1929 and that, in 1933, he c'ontribute'el a paper te> Islamie Culture on the 
inllue'nee of Islam on the cult of Rhakti in Mediaeval Inelia. But he has 
gi\('n ne) indication e)f this in his beiok. 

.A Social History of Islanve India by Meihammad Yasin (1958), in its limit- 
ed seeipe ek'aling as it deie's with India eif the later Moghuls, i.e., from 
A.D. 1605 to 1748, harps on the the*me of mutual teik'ianee, influence and 
e'vem some assimilation of the Muslims and the Hindus of the time, though 
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very judiciously and sometimes even lialtingly. 

Recently three Pakistani inlellecUials, holding responsible academic po- 
sitions in American or Canadian Universities, one of them with the further 
help of the' Roekcfc’llcr Foundation, brought out books with the help of 
well-known Anglo-American publisliers. 

Ishtaq Husain Qureshi, tl»e author of The Muslim Community of the 
Indo-Pakistani Suh-Continenl (blO-1947), was Ix'fore his adoption of 
Pakistan as liis country, for some years Professor ol History in Delhi Uni- 
versity. In Pakistan, it app('ars, he took to political career for sometime; 
and after having been a member of CoNiTnnu'nt for som('timc‘, he ac 
quired an academic position in Columbia University. It was under the 
aegis r)f that University and with the generous help ol the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation that he earri(‘d out liis work. His book forms part of a series, spon- 
sored bv Columbia University under an Fditorial Board of which Qnreshi 
is a member, and entitled “Pul)Ucations in Near and Middle East Studies.” 

HalVez Malik took a straighter course in naming his book Moslem Na- 
iiounlism in India and Pakistan. It was published in 19f)3 by Public Adairs 
Prf'ss, Washiimton, 13. C.; and Hans Kohn, tiu' author of the once W('ll- 
known book A Jlisfonj of Natio)ialism in the fMst (1929), wrote a brief 
foreword to it. 

A/i/ Ahmad ol Foronto University wrote, as his ])r<’fae(‘ nweals, his 
Studies in Islamic (hilt are in the Indian Environment in 1961-62. But the 
book was published by Clanaulon Pn‘ss, Oxford, only in 196-1. So his book 
is th(’ last of the tiio rc'fc'rred to abovex 

The |V)int of view--! say the point and not points because though th(‘ 
titles of the books and their subject-matter are slightly difTereni in all of 
them, yet a numbcT of tilings in them and their authors’ attitude towauls 
th('m are common in regard to the extent and nature of Indian politicsd 
history, wherever it is dealt with, as also to the infliu'iief* of Islam on India 
being salutary and dynamically creati\(*, is almost identical in all of them. 

Tlu‘ view f)f Indian history jnesentc'd in these books might have b('('n 
calk'd Pakistani, if it was logically given, and then it would not ha\a* b(‘en 
necessarv to object to tlu' nomenclature But as it is the view appc'ars 
much more to be the view of “Islamic school of history'’, having adherents 
and proponents in India mostly amongst Muslims and sporadically among 
Hindus. 

Mr Malik devotes nearly t\vo-thirds of his book Moslem Nufionalisrn in 
India and Pakistan to Indian history, nearly two-thirds of the portion treat- 
ing directly history proper and the remaining ome-third dealing with 
Muslim personages of later history and their involvement in historical 
events. Tliis latter j')ortion, headed “Religious Nationalism” and “Struggle' 
for National Freedom”, analyzes, describes, and evaluates the preachings 
and doings of Shah Walinllah (1703-1763 a.d.) of Delhi and Shahid Sayyid 
Ahmad Barelvi (1786-1831 a.d.) of Rae Bareilly. 
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Both these personages figure in Qureshi’s and Alimad’s books; and the 
former in the academic writings of some Muslims in India. They figure 
in some of the larger books on Indian history though not in The Cambridge 
History of India, or in such briefer volumes as The Cambridge Shorter His- 
tory of India by Allan, Haig and Dodwcll published in 1934. However, 
they certahily are the heroes and hero-prototypes not only of Pakistani 
Muslims but also of Muslims in India. 

I shall write al>out them in the eorreel context of political history. But 
here I must point out how one of tliem, Shah Wnliullah, has found an 
houourabh' place in the Ciovcrnineiit-of-Jndia-sponsored History of Philo- 
sophy under the Chief Editorship of India’s ex-President, Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, who was then (1952) her Ambassador at Moscow. In the second 
edition of llu' first volume of the work published in 1957, in a whole chap- 
ter, entitled “Growth of Islamic Thought in India”, contributed by Dr Tara 
Chand and Mr S. Kamil Husain, a ph'ader from Chosipur in Gorakhpur 
District (U.P.), Shall Waliullah (.sp(‘llcd there as Wali Ullah) receives full 
two and a hnlf pageful of notice. Shahid Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, too, 
figures; hut he is brought in along with Shah Waliullah, significantly in 
the chapt(‘r “Contempoi’ary Indian Thought (R)” contributed by Dr K. A. 
Hakim, on(*-timc Pr-ofessor of Philosophy, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

Dr Hakim, naming Shahid Sayyid Alniiad Rar'elvi as only Maulvi Saiyed 
Ahmed of Rc*a Bareilly, observ(*s (p. 537): 

The S(‘ed that was sown by him ^Shah Waliullah / germinated in his own 
life-time, but his infiuencx' became (‘x en more widespread aftcT his death. 
Within a c(‘ntur\' aftc'r him, his teachings bore fruit in the form of a 
xigor-ous movernc'nt Ic'd bx' Maulvi Salycxl Ahmc'd of Rae Bareilly and 
Maulvi Nfohammcd Ismail of l>('lhi. Saiyc'd Ahmed xvas a pupil of Shah 
Abdul Qadir, the c'ldest son of Shah Waliullah. The object of llte movc- 
mc\i}l iras to revive the s]yirit of Islam by ereatinn^ a modetn State on 
truly Islamic line.* 

The first txvo scaitcmcc's in the abox'c cpiotation make explieit xvhat Dr 
Tara Chand and his Muslim associate imply xvhen th(*y observe (p. 506): 
“His /Waliullah's/ sons and pupils handed doxvn his tcac‘hings xvhich 
exercisc'd a great influence on the development of Muslim thought and 
life in the 19th century.” 

Both these peasonage^s, Shah Waliullali and Shahid Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, 
figure in the books of all the three Indian Muslim authors the contents 
of whose xvorks traverse over the period in xvhich tluw lived. They are: 
Glimpses of Medieval Indian Ciiltinc of Professor Yrrsuf Husain; A Social 
History of Islamic India of Dr Mohammad Yasin; and The National Cul- 


* Italic.s mine. 
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ture of India of Professor Abid Husain. The first two authors speak of a 
third personage, Sirhindi. He is referred to as the "Mujaddid’\ So also do 
the contributors to tlie Government-sponsored History of Philosophy 
But Abid Husain refrains from using the term, thus violates the general 
usage of the Muslims, and thereby unintentionally conceals a significant 
feature and an index of tlie Muslim mind. 

The full designation of Ahmad Sirhindi is worthwhile noting because it 
reveals a significant feature of Muslim religious thought, closely similar to 
one characterizing Hinduism at least for more than eight eenturies before 
the birth of Islam. It is “Mnjaddid-i-AH-i-Tliani” as all tlie three Pakistani 
Muslim authors ^ have it. Dr Yasin, however, gives it as “Mujaddid Alf-i- 
Sani”.'* "Hie Co\ ernnieut-spoiisored History of Philosophy U' has it both 
ways. 

Dr Yasin ini onus us that the expression means “lit geiu'rator of the se- 
cond Millennium" and that it was claimed by Ahmad Sirhindi himself and 
was actually applied to him by tin* highest Islamic dignitary of the reign 
of Shahajahan, Siihindi Inning himself lived in tlie reign of Jehangir, 
the father of Shahajahan. Of the three Pakistani authors, two, Qure.shi and 
Ahmad, render th(' word “Mn|addid" or ‘reiKivator" and not “regenerator”. 

Dr Yasin has enlightened ns on the Islamic the‘ory ol “Mahdis” and 
“Mujaddids". He says (p. 1.32) “God has jiromised to stmd a Mahdi (the 
eomfortca*, parelete or restorer) at the time of spiritual crisis in Islam”, and 
points out in a footnote that the id('a of restorer is common to other re- 
ligions as well, mentioning the Hindu beliel in the coming of Vishnu’s 
Kalki incarnation, to sulistantiate his remark.' Though no fresh prophet to 
create a ne\v “nation" or “state” is to bc' e.xpeeted, Islam being the final 
form of religion, “to overhaul Islam and to restore it to its pristine purity, 
God will s(‘n(! ‘Miijaddids’ in the times of spiritual decay and religious 
crisis”. Many predictions on this hue are ascribed to Muhammad himself 
and nearly every century after the death of Muliarnmad there has been 
a “Mujaddid”, all of whom are claimed by the Muslims as “regenerators” 
of Islam. The concept of “Mujaddid” is best particularizc‘d by pointing 
out that a ])erson making a programme for the bettermcMit of the Muslims 
“at the cost of Islamic principles” is not a “Mujaddid”.” 

Dr Yasin states (p. 147) that with the approach of the second millciininm, 
i.e,, at the end of the first millennium after Prophet Muhammad’s death, “the 

“ Yiisiil Husain, op. cit., pi). 57, 58, 59, 60, 6J, Mohammad Yasin, op. di., pp. 147-07, 
172. 

' P. 511. 

* Qiiioshi, pp. 77, 152-8. 7’lie dcsij'nalioii is siinplifiod into ‘Mujaddid Alf Thani* 
hy II. Malik, op. cit., pp. 52-4, 294; A. Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 184, 189. 

® Op. cit., pp. 145-67. 

^ Loc. cit., pp. 50.3, 511. 

’ Yasin, op. cit., p. 146. 

® Yasin, op. cit., pp. 145-6. 
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question of a rei'encrator ol Islam in India greatly agitated the minds of 
tile Muslim eommnnity. Ishuit had umlrr<^(nic a change for the luorse in 
Hindu, vlan since its .spread in this coinduj"!' And ‘ Sliaykli Ahmad Sirhindi”, 
born in 1563, a.d. was llu' man. Ahmad Sirliindi's leaching consisted in 
asking Muslims to go back lo Muhammad lor guidance in the conduct of 
life and faith and, in parlieiilar, lu rejecting as untslamic the monistic 
Vcdaiitic cmic('pl ol unit) of self and (^od, so li'rvently and critically enun- 
ciated by OIK* ol 11 h> grcMlest ol ihc .Sufis, Al’Arabi. As to the vast influence 
ol Sirhindi in India, and outside* India over a large* ])ail of the Islamic 
world, thcK' docs not appear lo lx* an\ di(ler(*ncc of opinion. But on the 
queslion vvh(‘thei his preaching and influence have* been lor the good of 
mankind or cvi'n of Muslims th(‘ writers divide ihemsclves into two schools. 

I. Ouicshi and llab'cv. Malik, both Pakislaiti Muslims, applaud Sirhindi 
lot Ins courage', /eal, intclligc'iicc, and value* his s(*rvicc's, the latter adding 
a i(*mark whic'h is a hisloiical truth without any valuation lie says (p. 55); 

Shaikh Ahmad’s infhK*nce' on poste'iilv has be en gre'at indc'cel. llis was 
linly the* call “back lo Muhammad" with lar-rt aching conseepienccs in 
bodi re ligious and political te'rms. Ills fca( liing , . . opposed sccularizci- 
lion of .\Iiislini rule in India and set in niolion those forces for the re- 
creation of the j)jc-/\kh(ir poblical s[}stcin n hah irhnnphcd during ihc 
reign of Jahangir's grandsoie Emperor Aurangze!).'^ 

dlu' Irankne'ss and c'andonr ol II. Malik aie* remark. iblc ('\c*c'pt for his 
withholding of a valnalional judgment e)jk ibe asse'rtcd and ascertained 
eflecl of lh(' life and l(*aclnng of Mn|adih'd Sayvad Ahmad Siihindi. 

1. QiiK’shi is .ipjiarenllv more bank and forthright in his Pakistani or 
Islamic* apjiraisal of the* Indian sc'ciu* in tlu* ri'ign of Akbar and his thrc’c 
sncc’cssors lie asserts ([ip. 158 9) that without the* (*hange brought about 
“in public /Muslims of India?/ senlinu'nt" bv (hi* work of Ahmad Sirhindi 
“both Shah jahan and Almgir 1 ” — m.ark Qnrc'shi’s insistc'ncc* and persist' 
t'n(*c' in the use* of this name' in plac'i* of Aniang/eb bv" which name tlx* 
monarc'h is known to mo^l students of Indian historv' — “could not hav'c 
thrivc'd". In apjiraising Sirhindi’s criticism (d Sufi-monism and his recon- 
struction ol it, Oiirc’shi ('nthiisiaslicallv' lauds his “rc'jec'tion of monism" as 
“the* great need of llu* age" and basics Siihindi’s claim to the* tiHi* of the 

“Mujaddid" ol llu* age, “in the perspc'ctiv c* of historv" (p. 157). Fa idiaitly 

for Qiuesln Indian historv' of the' age* is only the history of thc^ Muslim 

monarchs and the Muslim population of India, however small it might 

have* bc'c’ii. 

On the other hand, Quivshi keeps almost silent about Sirliindi's jn- 

" Ihid. Ttali('^ niiiu*. 

* Ttiilics TiiiiK*. 

Op. l it . ]) 15fS. 
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fluence on the 19lh ccnlury Indian Muslims of importance, remarking 
only casually that “in later times Iqbal was a strong critic of monism'’. 
Malik” has, however, obliged us by directly thawing our attention to 
Iqbal, whom he designates as ‘V/iC pocl-philosoplicr of Pakistan \ and tells 
us that Iqbal “extols the Shaikh’s dignity” and expresses “his gratitude for 
the services rendered to the Moslems’\ He adds that Iqbal “calls him 
iTSiihindiy the spirilual guardian of the Moslem uaiioii in Lidia and de- 
clares it teas God Almighty Himself who alerted the Shaikh to the dangers 
inherent in Akhars religious and political innovations'.* 

Aza7. Ahmad provides ns with not only SirhineJi's rcligio-philosophical 
thought on which Qnreshi dilates at length but also liis views on Hinduism 
and Hindu practices. “Shaikh Alnnad” regarded Islam and Ilinduimi 
which later he designated as Kufr tc; be ^^oppositc, antithetical and there- 
fore mutually exclusive" and asseited that "the two opposites cannot inte- 
grate; one can thrive only at the expense of the other ". Hinduism was not 
only antithetical to, but also the archamemy of Islam, ('onst^quenlly he 
wanted his co-religionists to realize' that "the honour and security of Islam 
is dependent upon the humiliation of the unbelievers and their faith*\ He 
rc'gardcd Ji/.ya "not as the jioll-tax for the protection \lhimmis\ huif as an 
institution symbolizing their humiliation", life appraising Sirhindi’s services 
to Islam in general and Indian Islam in partit'ular, Ahmad is more lauda- 
tory and frank than either Quieshi or Malik. I have ctuoted above Malik’s 
\ievv. Qiircshi “ remarks only in a general way: “Leading thinkers of ortho- 
dox Islam in the sub-continc'nl have unanimously aecepted him as such 
/i.c., as tlu' Mujaddid-i-alf-i-thaniy Ahmad” nol only values Sirliindi’s, 
ihonghl as “perhaps th(' most distinct contribution of Indian Islam to the 
religio-rnystical (hought of Islam in geiKaal” but is couviucf'd that Sirhin- 
di’s sncc(\ss in India made' Indian fdam "rigid and conservative" .* Accord- 
ingly he rc'gards Sirhindi as “the pioneer” of M(;d('m Indo-Pakistani Islam 
which is "isolationist, self-confident, eonservative. deeply conscious of the 
need of a reformation but distrustful of innovations, accepting s]^eculat[on 
in theory but dreading in practice, and insular in its contact ivilh other 
civilizations".* A/iz Ahmad exjdains this phenomenon by the fact that 
intellectual leaders of Muslim India in modern limes, i.e., the 19th and 
the 20th c(*nturies, like Sir S.iyyid Ahmad Khan, the prfjgc'iiitor of Aligarli 
Muslim University, hibal the second or third greatest Urdu pod and the 
spiiitual fatlu'r of l^ikisLui, and Abnl Kalam Azad, the late Education 
Minister of the CovaTiiment of India, an ex-President of the (Congress and 
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the great Muslim theological thinker, had “at one time or other” been in- 
fluenced by Sirhindis writings. 

Eh* Tara Chand and his Muslim associate in their contribution to the 
Government-sponsored History of PJiilosopJiy^ I, guardedly state the cor- 
rect appraisal lliat historians would frankly and pronouncedly proclaim 
about Sirhindi’s auti-integrativc approach and movement. Tliey observe 
(p. 511) that he “unfortunately accentuated the narrowness and bigotry 
which the spread of Sufi ways and teachings [they should have added 
‘among Muslims / had combated and overcome”. The last verb, as will be 
seen from this book, grossly exaggerates the actuality. 

Dr Mohammad Yasin has taken an almost wholly rational and critical 
view of the Mujaddid’s teaching and activity, devoting a whole chapter 
to them. 11(‘ blames Sirhindi for the later “mental serfdom of the disciple 
{murid) to the pirs (spiritual guides) who misled the people” and asserts 
that after all “Sufism slipped back to its Pantheistic Indian groove” so that 
Sirhindi succeeded in whipping up “the Sufi zeal without going back to 
Muliammad”. As regards the consetpjences of Sirhindi’s teaching and ac- 
tivity for the Indian society. Dr Yasin says:'^ 

But all the same he left to posterity the legacy of communal hatred and 
religious bilkTiiess and fanaticism. Communal rials of Shias ami Sunnis, 
and later on Hindu-Muslirn riots became frecpicnt with the tightening 
grip of reaction and intolerance preached by the Mujaddid.* 

At this stage it is necessary to take notice of certain assertions — 1 cannot 
call tluMU more than that as the so-called evidence in favour of them are 
certain qualified statements of an early European writer on Hinduism — 
made by Dr Tara Chand in his book Influence of Islam on Indian Culture. 
I should not have taken the trouble to do so but for two facts. First, 
l>i' Tara Chaud’s assertions have been taken as gospel truth and quoted 
by almost all the half-a-dozen Muslim writers refeired to in this chapter, 
who have written on history and/or culture of India, whether they are 
Pakistani or Indian. And not infrequently have they unwittingly added a 
little imsupportc'd (|uota of their own, one of the first ones to do so being 
Professor Humayun Kabir. Tlie assertions are about the influence of Islamic 
thought on the philosophy of Shankaracharya and on the devotional ap- 
proac'h of the philosophy of Ramanuja as well as on the “matha” or mo- 
nastic organization and the importance of the monastic head or “guru” 
(preceptor).'" 

Second, in the History of Philosophy I, Dr Tm'a Chand and his Muslim 
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associate in 1952 in an ambiguous statement imply the same influence of 
Islamic Sufis on Shankaracharya and Ramanujacharya. They observe (p. 
508); 

On the speculative side the Muslim mystics in India were followers of 
two schools — the extreme pantheists or the moderate pantlieists, Wajii- 
diah and Shuhudiali. Tlie first believed that all is God and the latter 
that All is from God. The two schools are paralleled in Hinduism by the 
Advaita schools of Samkara and the V^isistadvaita of Ramanuja. 

Tlie hesitant remark of Dr Tara Chaud regarding probable influence r)n 
Shankaracharya of Islamic thought was turned into a flat and unqualified 
assertion of positive influence by Humayuii Kabir,^'^ in 1946, thus : 

Few suspect any external influence on Vedanta of Sankara and yet 
there are reasons to suppose that he was influenced by the irnpaet of 
Islam on the prev alent modes of thought. Since the beginning of recorded 
history, all new movements in Hindu thought . . . had their origin in 
northern India. Suddenly (d)out the hc^inniti^ of the cighlh centunj, 
there is a revolutionary chauff^e. The leadership of Indian thouf^ht and 
life is transferred to the south .... It is in the south that Vaislniavism and 
Saivisrn rise and flourish. 

Stating that historians have b(‘('n puzzled by this phenomenon Kabir 
finds '"a clue to the solution of the mystery if we connect it with the advent 
of Islam in tlu’ south about tlie middle of the 7tli century" [? so (‘arlyy. He 
then mentions a tradition which asserts that Shankaracharya was born in 
a place which lay m a small principality whose king liad accepted Islam. 
Filially Humayun Kabir asks his readers: “Is it fanciful to find in Sankara’s 
fervour and zeal traces of the influence of the revolutionary zeal of Islam?" 
Then waxing elocpu'nt on Shankaracharya’s thought and activity, Kabir 
discovers in Shankara’s apparently contradictory "emphasis on action" both 
in preaching and in practice his reason for the latter "in the fact that Islam 
had already made itself felt as a force in the country of Sankara s birth", 
and concludes that the emphasis on action combined with passionate 
insistence upon the unity of the Brahman reveals a source of affinity with 
Islam", 

Aligarh Professor Abid Husain, admirer and protagonist of "the way of 
Gandhi and Nehru" and almost the first Muslim to proixnmd and explain 
‘‘the national culture of India", writing about the same time as, or a little 
later than Kabir, goes a step or two further, elaborating the arguments on 
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the way. Husain/' rc'marking that Northern India in the period a.u. 700 to 
A.D. 1000 was sterile^ oi llioughl and literature ['f] and convulsed with 
foreign inroads, finds Soutli India saving “intelleetiial life from stagnation”* 
Tlie wliole period reinarkal)le for ‘ inovc'iiu'iit and activity in religious 
thought”, a j)erlee(ly c(jrrect oi)inion ^vllose jinpljcations Husain has ig- 
nored, was repl('t(‘ with tlu* eoinpilalion and tlie leaching of the Puiwws. 
Professor Husain further observes: *TIiC niiij of ^Acloaita showii by Shan- 
karacharyci and that of 'Bhaklf initiated by the Alwar poets appear to Ijc 
new niov(Mnenls jii liie leligious hisloiy of India.” He looks upon both 
movcni(‘nts a.s i(‘\ivafs but sc'cks lh(‘ reason for tlu'ir arising in South India 
at the particular time they did, i.e, the Sth century. Rejectiiig the opinion 
oi ‘\sr)me histf)rians” that tlie influence of Nestorian Christianity in the 
South ('\plains tlu' phenoimaion, he* says. “But Dr Tara Cliand in hi.s 
valuable' book ‘Tlu' lufliK ncc' of Islam on Indian Culture’ has proved duit 
these movenieiifs went ins])ired by the impaet of Islam." Innally Husain 
eoncliides; “Tlu‘ Bhakti moxcmc'nt, bc'ginning with the mystic ])oets and 
culminating in the philcisopliN ol Ramanuja, and the revival of Vedanta 
brought about by Shaiikaracharva were both to a greal extent due to the 
general lehgioiis awake'iiing causc'd by the impact of Islam.” 

In lh(' hands of Pakistani Qureshi,-’^' the iucoriect, tlmugh somewhat qua- 
lified \ K'ws of Dr Taia Chand bc’comes a jKilc'nl link in the chain of Islamic 
influences and bc'iu fits, ('Xcrcisc'd and conferred upon Hinduism and Hindus 
in their own laud. 

To Ix'giii with llic iK'ginning, Qureshi sttirts witli si. King his bioad and 
dcc'ji jiroposil ion th.U “IIk' coulai't of Hinduism with Islam” showed its first 
eflccl ill “lh(‘ fjuickening ol the heartbeat ol n'ligion”, "emotioii beginning 
to play a dominant role", and m “CJor/, from being impersonal and imma- 
nent or being not arfnehf (oia'cined u ith the everyday file of the indivi- 
duat'\ b('ing ''gradnatly transformed into a transeendeni personal God", 
The 'rirumurai of the Sai\a litcaalure of llic South begins ”to show strong 
l('ndeiic'i(‘s in this (hrcctioii”. Mentioning th(' parallel c‘oll('ct('d lili'ratiire 
of Vaishua\as, without of course giving the date* or dates ol the produc- 
tion of tiu' iudoidual pieces oi these* (‘olleetions, lie remarks that it has 
"‘many ])arall(‘l ]:)assages which would inspire' ainy Muslim and 'a ri('hncss 
of fervour ivhieh reminds one strongly of the Sufi ]X)ets of Islam .* 

Ase ribing the' accomplishiiu'nl eif the task eif disleidging Jainism and Bud- 
elhism, wdiic'h ‘*the (weeutions of the Jains and the Buddhists bif the fanati- 
cal converts to Brahmanism from among the rulers had neit achieve'd, to 
the' Tamil hymners of tlu'se* collectieins in part and partly to scholastics 
like' Sliankaraeharya, Qureshi dilates em Shankaracharya's vveirk. Inter alia 
he is \e'ry much interestc'd in peiinting out that the ejuality e)f Hindu free 
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and bold thinking of olden times deteriorated in tlie hands of Sliankara- 
charya, and also in insisting that he made a compromise with the lower 
form of religio- philosophical view to get his system popularized. Qureshi 
characterizes Sliankaracharya s work as an attempt so divorced from the 
Bralmianical tradition that it ivent contrary to its vety spirit?^ To account 
for this apparent contradiction and supposed simplification Qureshi is not 
satisfied witli the explanation tliat dcTives Shankaraeharya's thought from 
the armoury of Biiddliism but remarks that “the Islamic parallel comes 
so readily to the mind (hat it cannot be easily disinisseef’ as it is “not im- 
possible that Shankara's astute mind could have discovered a potent dan- 
ger from this quarter". 

Qureshi tlicn speaks of Ramanuja, “born in the eleventh century” — It 
slniuld be noted that Quieshi discn'ctly passes over Sliankaracharya s date, 
l)cing too early for ready aeeeplanee of Qureshi's questionable logic, though 
he mentions in a footnote the date of tlie Vaishnava collection of hymns 
iis the 10th century, it being (juite plausibly situati'd for his argument in 
fax our of Islamic influence — and ascribes to him not only the self-sur- 
rcndcT component of the Bhakti-cult but also of the “complete trust in the 
preccptoi". IIc' then triiimplnintly says: “This reminds one strongly of 
Islam" and adds his comment in Islamic Sufi terms for meditation and fur 
“the stage of bc’alific vision". Tlu* t(Tm for tin’s last plaaiomenon, which is 
the goal of one school of Muslims Sufis, is SIndiud. He adds further that 
the very “meaning of the term Islam" is “surrender to Cod” and that *Uhc 
emphasis n))on complete faith in the preceptor also reminds one of the 
Islamic recpiircmenl of faith in tin' mission of the Prophet, or the Stifi in- 
sistence upon the acccj)f(mcc of the authority of the Shaikh/' * 

Not to 1(‘ave anx thing oul llial is (‘vcii remotely snggessted in l^r Tara 
Chand’s books as grist lor iIk’ mill of liis Islamic' sujXTiorily com])]ex, Qureshi 
then speaks of the Siddhars “who were' strict monolh(‘isls” without, of course, 
any mention of tlu'ir dates. Qureshi dilaUs on Siddhars' ’’ doctrines, stating 
that tln'V (lid not beli('\c in met('mpsychosis, nor in tiu’ scriptures, nor 
again in caste but only in one God, relying for guidance on “a supreme 
religions prc'cejilor”. lie (‘onchid(\s, “They secau to have becai so dc'cply 
inflnencc'd Iiv Islam (hat they havx* occasionally borrowed even tlie Sufi 
imagery." 

With all his glowing pride’ in tlu' supposed influence of Islam on the 
great contribution of Kerala and Tamilnad to tlu’ corpus of Hinduism, 
both in its philosophical and redigious aspects, Qureshi sec's need to disarm 
criticism on the argumentative’ side by hedging and by disclaiming the 
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possibility of more concrete proof in the particular case. 

Qureshi quotes the semi-anil nopological official Fawcetts opinion ex- 
pressed about 1870 regarding the likelihood of “Islam having been the 
cause of the new orientation in the Hindu thought of South India”, and 
further states that he thought Shankara to have b(‘en influenced by Islam. 
And though only a page earlier he mentions Barth’s opinion that “mono- 
theistic concejit and the id('a of dev(^tion wer(' indigenous to India”, evi- 
dently with snggc'stive approval, Qureshi repeals his statement of “the 
fact that the gr(\it religious movements took place in the South where the 
Muslims had sc'ttled in the ('arly history of Islam”. Finally, as if the views 
of the aI)ov(Mnentioned writ(‘rs were not absorbed in the formulation of 
IDr Tara Chand's own opinion or as if Eh* 7'ara Chand had arrived at the 
same conclusion independently, Qureshi says: “Of tlie later writers Tara 
Chand has r('aclu‘d the same' eonehisions”, though lh(^ actual quotation of 
l>r Tara ("hand's view made by him go('S further than the opinion of Barth 
and Fawcett. 

Almost everything about Shankara is weleoim' to Qureshi as catch in his 
all-embracing web of Jslamie inflncMiee; and he does not fail to use ano- 
ther traditional (‘leuK'iit in the life-story of this extraordinary individual. 
It should be n'lnembi'ix'd that he was neither the first nor the last of such 
superior geniuses that Hinduism and India jiroducc'd though he may be 
acknowledg(‘d to be the greatest among them. Ch)raknaih of th(' 11th or 
the 12th (‘cntury is another, if Ramanuja is not oiu' just before him. Tra- 
dition holds that Shankaracharya was an incarnation of Shiva appearing 
because the king of the country having been converted to Islam, Hindu 
Dharma had to be saved from the clutches of Islam. Shiva’s incarnations 
are not an cslablislu'd tradition of the Euranas. Nevertheless Qureshi seeks 
support of this silly tah' for his idea that Shankara 's methodical philoso- 
phical and religious system was a r(\sponse to the challenge' of Islam. 

Hafecz Malik, being concerned only with the liistory of nationalist move- 
ment among Muslims, has no rea.son to probe into the question of the in- 
fluence ol Islam on Hindu religious thought or practice. And, though Aziz 
Ahmad’s subject-matter leads him \ery fully into the question, both be- 
cause his approach is throughout much more scientific than that of any 
othcT of the more than hall-a-dozen writers (except Dr Yasin) whom I have 
had the reason to evaluate* and also because his view regarding the nature 
of the two communities, Hindus and Muslims, and their rapproachmont 
IS almost as separatist as tliat of Hafeez Malik, — a view^ which the present 
writer has been convinced for over 30 years, is the only correct one, having 
found supjKirt in actual facts from the days when the Muslims set their 
feel as invaders in India, and since the time when the scholar, A1 Bemni 
wrote about their fundamentally opposed ways of thought and living in 
the eleventh centuiy — he does not follow Dr Tara Chand’s lead. Going to 
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the origin of the views of Dr Tara Chand, i.e., to Barth, he '-® even does 
not endorse Dr Tara Chand’s slightly modified version of the situation as 
stated in The HLstory of Philosophy 

Dr Tara Chand s version in the above reads: 

It [the movement of religious thought] originated in the South and most 
of its great leaders belonged to the South. Their appearance at this 
period and in this region is a remarkable fact. It may be explained partly 
by the conditions of the state and society which then prevailed, and 
partly by thc' natural development of thought. But it has also to be re- 
membered that from tlie earliest days of Islamic history, that is, the 
seventh ceiituiy, Muslims liad established contacts with the peoples of 
India on tlie southern coast, and had ac(|uired opportunities of playing 
an important role in tlie life of these regions. Whether this coincidence 
had any influemce upon religions developments cannot be established 
with absolute' ci'rtainty, but there is much in the thought of the religions 
n'lornuM’s of tlu\s(‘ limes vvliich appears to echo Islamic beliefs and prac- 
tices. 

Aziz Ahmad,^'’ a Pakistani Muslim of respectable academic standing, 
writes about Dr Tara Chand’s views; 

Even Tara Chand, a passionckte advocate of the theory of composite 
growth of Hiudu-Muslim Culture, has to concede : “While the Hindu 
mind was primarily concc'rncd with what is true, the Moslem was exer- 
('ised over what is riglit. . . The Hindu felt no kinship with the Arab 
past which the Moslem hugged to his bosom. Tlie Moslem did not feel 
at home’ in X'c'dic India. While consciousness of group dev^elojicd, and 
the ch'menl of territoriality was prominent in both, the content of the 
two did not quite’ coincide and fuse". 

This opinion was expressed by Dr Tara Chand writing in 1959 in lluma- 
yun Kabir’s book. Abut Kalam Azad, and refers of course to the total pro- 
cess including the stage' called “Hindustani Culture'" by Dr Tara Chand, 
Profe-ssor Abiel Husain and otlu'rs of their way eif thinking. It may be said 
that it does not fore*s\vear or ev(*n modify Dr Tara Chaners views about 
the supposed eh'bt of Shankarachaiya and Ramanujacharya and of the 
Tamil hymncTs and “Siddhars" to Islam in general anel to Sufism in par- 
ticular. A/iz Ahmad apj^reives of Yusuf Husain’s suggestion of “possible 
influences of Ismaili mysticism on Ramanuja", pointing out that Ramanuja 
^'stands much closer to Islamic orthodoxy than to earlier Hbulti religions 
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thinkers* in recognizing tlic plonility of souls. He further dravv.s attention 
to a parallelism between Riimaniija’s view of Brahman as the sum total of 
individual souls and Al-Cluiz/ali's trc'alment of souls though the latter’s 
view makes “souls as created (‘\r‘n if they are not subject to space and time". 
The exaltation of the spiiitnal f(‘ach(‘r “llioiigh ultimately traceable to Hindu 
origin, recf'ivcul a new sigiiifieance under Muslim influence”. He does not 
directly say anything ab()ut inHiuaief* on Shankaracharya. 

A/iz Ahmad’s inclusion of Shankaracharya in his final summing up re- 
garding suggf‘st(‘d Islamic* influence* on the Acharyas is tame enough to 
indicate that, in tlie main, Shankarac‘harya, in his opinion, rcanaiiied out- 
side Islamic influence*. He says* “All the essentials of the mystical thought 
of Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and of their succc*ssors are of purc'ly 
Hindu origin. All that Islam and/or Christianity could ha\C' done* was to 
offer an atmosphere* of spiritual stimulus." 

Aziz Ahmad, ]iartiall\' at lc‘ast must ha\c‘ be'c'U lesl rained in the* expjcs- 
siem of his opinion about Islamic* influenc‘(' on Shankaracharya and Rama- 
nujacharya by the fae*l lhal R. (k Zaedmer, Spalding Profe'ssor of Eastern 
Religions and Ethi(*s in the* Uni\(*rsity e)f OvfouL \\ho, true to the desig- 
nation he bc'ars, has de‘e|)Iv studied both Hiudnism and Islam, had piibli.sh- 
ed his “Joidau Le’c*lur('S R/W’ in the* book ffiiulu an:I Moslim Mystirlvn 
in lObO. This highly original and stimulating book c*onlains a whole ehaptcT 
c'ntitled “Vc'danta in Muslim Dress" and another heade‘d “Se'lf-deifiealion", 
both togc'ther putling forward in a c'lc'arlv and e lose'ly rc'asone*d argunuml 
the possibility of some* of the* funelamental t(*nc'ts abeint the* Absolute or 
Cod and the* redation eif inclixidual souls to It and the* c'ondition of nnie)n 
or eetuality, to whic*h these* la I ter can attain, having bee‘n dfTiv(*d in Sufism 
from the* Vc*danta philoso])hv as dc‘vc*le)pe*d and e\poimcle*cl by Shankara- 
c'hnrya. 

It is mem" than sur])rising that though Aziz Ahmael takes Zaehner’s 
\ ie^ws into account, eif course rejc'cting them as a staunch Muslim of Pakis- 
tani mentalily. Dr Tara Chanel, a Hindu India, should re'])riiit his thirty 
to forty ye'ars old wrong yic’ws on the* redation betwec*n Hindu jdiilosophy 
of Shankaracharya and Ramanujacduirya without dcanur. How can one 
expect him unclcT these* c*irenmslanc‘e*s to beat a re*treat and pro])onnd the 
possibility of some eif the early Muslim Sufis haxing be^en influcmced by 
Shankaracdiarya's monism? 

Aligarh Muslim Uni\c*rsity Professor Abid Husain can still less be 
expcx'tc'd to \’ic"w the highly epic'stionable opinions of Dr Tara Chand, in 
fac*e of thedr pronounce'me*nt in a slightly exaggerated fe)rm by Pakistani 
anthers, with greater circumspec tion and scientific attitude*. But an Indian 
has a right to expect that c'ven Aligarh Muslim University, and more so 
Profc‘Ssor Abid Husain, who. is as alrcxidy stated, the first Muslim to con- 
ceive of Indian National Culture as a unity, in a small biochure e)f (M 
page’s, intcMule'cl to edfer cultural food in tabloid form, as a part of the 
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general education programme, to such a large number of Muslims taking 
University education Muslims who not only cannot be expected to read 
anything more on the subject written by Hindus but also are to be pre- 
sumed to be amenable to the influences of Pakistani prejudiced writing 
on the subject — would have* avoided all reference to the topic. One is 
sorely disappointed and deeply chagrined at seeing, instead, that the bro- 
chure Indian Ctdtiire, which disposes of the cultural history of the country 
of the first 35CX) years in 22 pages and devotes 17 pages to the history of 
the recent 90 years (1(S57-1947), should, within the compass of the 22 
pages, devote a whoh' paragraph to the (|ucstionabl(' opinion which is 
likely to tan the prich' ol Muslims in India and hurt orthodox Hindus. 

After mentioning Shankaiacharya's th('ori(' of monism and "iiiaya" and 
their rejection by Ramanuiacharya in a paragrajih oi about 0 lines. Pro- 
fessor Ibisain ‘ dc\'ot(‘s the following paragraph oi 12 line's to deal with 
the influeiict' of Islam on their })hilosoj)hi(‘s : 

Muslim Aral)s had come and setlh'd in l(ir^(' )iuin])crs in South India 
belwec'ii the se\(’iith and tlu* el('V(‘nth cc'ntury and had won tiu’ re.speet 
of th(' Hindu Rajas and their subjects. Th(*y hcul b('cn givc'ii complete 
freedom not only of f:iith and worship, but of propagating their religion 
and they tfjok lull ad\«mtage ol this Irt'C'dom. The zealous Muslims of 
this early j'XTiod c'\('icis('d \\'h(T('\(‘r they wc'iit, in addition to direc't 
n'ligioiis inlluence by propagating theii laith, a hcaltfn/ infliKnK’e hij rr- 
(iicakf'nini^, /hr re//g/m/.s s])irif oj ihr people among whom they livc'd. So 
It is verif likely lhat /he Bhakti and the Vedanfo movements were to a 
eonsiderahle extent the result of the ^enerrd reti^\ious awakening pro- 
duced h\f ronfai't irith Istam 

Not contemt wilh this Hatlering um tion to the' Muslim soul Professor 
Husain, later in his chai’ite i on tlu' origin and the ad\a'nt of Mii.slim 
cull lire* in India harps on th(‘ theme ol Islamic impae l on the Bhakti mov('- 
menl and its strengthening in Noithern India in tlu' 13th to the 15th c('n- 
tiirie'S. He s.iys : 

As soon as . . . Hindu and Muslim cultures came freely into contact with 
eadi other, a new impettis was ^iveu to every as-peet of life. The first and 
foremost icas the impart of Muslim culture on reHilious life tchich took 
the form of Bhakti movement . ... It had first appeared in the south as 
an indireef result of eontact between the Hindus and the Muslims. In 
tlu' iK'ginning of the 13th century, when tlu* Nfuslims had sc'ttled in Nor- 
thern India and tlu* religions ideas of the Muslim Sufis and Hindu saints 
had a direct impact on (*aeh other, a more favourable atmosphere teas 


hiilum Ciilltirc. p 23 It.ilios mine. 
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created for the progress of the Bimkti movement. 

This statc'mcTit stands in some' contrast to that of Dr Yasin who says 
that “SnfisTn and tJic Bliakti movement effaced the differences in creed to 
a certain extent”, without suggesting tlie influence of tlie one system of 
mysticism on tlie oIIrt. On tlie other liand, it squares with that of the 
Hyderabad professor Dr Yusuf Husain who says: “The Bhakti move- 
ment of mediaeval India reprc’sents thc' first effective impingement on Hindu 
society of Islamic culture and outlook”, adding further that ‘V/jc Reforma- 
tion in Hinduism" like Beformatif)n in Europe, “in the middle ages owed a 
great dr]>t to Islam". ^ 

Musli?n scholars in India have shown thcmsc'lvc's to he more prone to 
ascribe' many things to Islam in the history of religio-philcisophical thought 
ol India since' it set its foot in the country. And their source of authority 
in ge'ue'ial is Dr Tara Chanel and the asscTtious made by him many years 
ago. It IS the'rc'fore neoessary to e'xamine' Dr Tara Chands vic'ws and those 
of A/i/ Ahmad, which formulated many ye*ars after Dr Tara Chand form- 
c'd his own, weae basc'd on liis only in i)art but added a new dimension 
to thean through detaile*el e-vamination of some Sufi do(.‘trines and their 
parallc'ls in Hindu mysticism. 

To facilitate' comprehension through a brieff treatment I shall list the 
points to be settled as: 

1. Islamic influence on Tamil hymncTS: 

2. Islamic influeaice on Siddhars; 

3. Islamic influence on tlie doc'trine and practice of the supreme im- 

portance e»f the’ spiritual prc^ca’ptor; 

4. Islainic' influence on Shankarachaiya; 

5. Islamic influence on Ramanujacharya; and 

6. Islamic influe'nce on Ramananda and post-Ramananda saints of Nor- 
thcTn and Wi'ste’m India. 

The first four items are best treated togetluT as they stand connected and 
subsume the’ “Bhakti-cult” with emotional content though puredy mono- 
theistic, importance' of the spiritual preve'ptor being a side-product of the 
mystic ex'slacy attainc’d by the precc*ptor. The only aelclitieinal element is 
that of alchemy and mystic'ism attained through siic'h and other esoteric 
activity which is non-rational. 

A. Barth,'* the first syste’inatic student of and writer on Hinduism, writing 
about 1879 and basing his observations on Caldwell and otlier writers on 

2 '-> Op. at., p. 51. 

Op. (it., p. 31. 

* Italics mine. 

Th(* Rclif^ions of India, pp. 2(K)-19. Italics mine'. 
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Tamil literature and language, pr()pt)uuded tluit a pure and an early form 
ni Saivism was presented “in tlie Tamil po(*(ieal eflusions of die Sittar.s 
eSkt. Siddlias) ‘perfeet ones'”. Pointing (;ut tliat venj little of the scat, w]}ich 
was (ipparcnthj extinct then, was knowiL lie noted the fac't tliat tlu* eoni- 
positinns w(Te very pojinlar in Tamil land, “notwilhstanding tlie penmip- 
lory way in whic h tlu'v (hMiomic c' the most c herishcnl hc'licds of the masses”. 
About their age and pretensions to both antifjuily and r('spoeta1)ility he 
says : 


Thetj arc corn positions, in of no ^rcat afic, ft,oi}i^ hack not more 

than tiro or three centuries, alfhoii^h they circulate under the names of 
the famous saints of (Uificpottf , . . . In (‘levatiim of styh' they rival the 
most perff'ct comj'Tositions whieh ha\e becai Ic'fl us b\' Tinixallnv ar, 
Anvaivar, ancl die iiiieic'iil Tamil poets, But at tlu' same tinu', in their 
se\’(T(‘ monodu'isnn their e(Tnt(‘m]'>l for th(' Vi'das and th(‘ Sastras, thcar 
dis</Mst ;i! e\ er^’ idolalTons praetic'e and es]ie(‘ia1I\' tlua'r repudiation of a 
tloelrine so iadi<‘a] to TTindoism as nK^lfMiipsv'ehosis diev mneh more 
elearlv b (rav^ a foreign inthuMU'e. 

‘R('ie('ling tin* suggest ion of Ihi* (sirlifT writers that the foreign infineneo 
rc'flfet^'d in the ef)m]Tosi! ions of the Siddhars \\'as Christian Barth rightlv 
points out that tlun'r “t igid monotheism” reminds oiu' morr' of the Koran. 

Barth tnrthf'r not<'s that th(‘ Siddhais whf) wane ‘‘/ealous arlepts” w^erf’ 
“disolples f>f die Arabians’ in alehi’^u'' “dflaimd) i flen' ,Sai\n’tas had pre- 
eedr'd du'in in tlie nursnit of du^ philosoplier’s ‘■toiu'”. 

B U'lh lunnf' out th M du- aiah'^a* f>f nr/ve h'is d(''na”d 

a wtiob' ehapftn' to ises\"'r u1'irsnua” o>' st'*m of nu'reurv”, “a straixm 
nnvitu-mi of A^r'd'inl ism nud aletx”'’''” Tlx' trnrisiibstanf iatirm w'bi^'li 

tlje folVnA’^'vs of this s'’s|(au tlieueht wsns isrofhieed b\’ tlu' absorption of 
rlisirs rfunyioundeil of mereurv and mir-a la'presentin'’’ ‘'thf' ('ssimtial fina- 
lities of Si\ T aufl Canri” e(institutf‘s tirn}*mukt^ or “the State of dehvf’ranef' 
f'ommenc iiMj with this pr''‘S(mt 1ib‘” Barth asserts tliat undf'r du' jrarli of 
AV'dantir' tfams the s\’sfem liides ".\ Taflicsallv innaioiis doetriue” anrl that 
in di(' ftortrinf’ “trhicJt had from the iourlcc)}!!} rmftnif 'ijrodurrd a rnn- 
sid('rahle V'fera^^ure, there is an infusion of 'Mnhan)mcdan ideas' ** 

Pondf'ring over this fact and other dfn'elinunenls in Hinduism assoeiated 
with Shankara, Ramanufa. Anandatirtha aufl Basa\ai from the 9th to the 
12th century in tlu* South “out of wdiic‘h the maioritv of the historical sects 
came and to whic‘h Hindustan ]')resenls nothing analogous till a miu'h latf'r 
lieriod'. and eonsidf'riug the proximity of bf)th tlie Christian and the 


* Italifs iiiiiu'. 
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Islamic comnuinities lor coiisideniblc time before the period, Barth con- 
cludes : 


To neillter of these [Christians or Muslims] do we feel inclined to as- 
cribc an influence of any significance on Hitidu theology, tvhich appears 
to us sufficiently accounted for by reference to Us own resources; but it 
is very 'jwssible that indirectly, and merely as it were by their presence, 
they contributed in some degree towards the budding and bursting forth 
of those great religious reforms, which, in the absence of doctrines alto- 
gether new, introduced into Hinduism a new organisation and a netc 
spirit, and had all this common characteristic that they developed very 
quickly under the guidance of an acknowledged head and rested on a 
species of atilhority akin to that of a prophet or an Imam* 

So far we liave collatc'd together Bartli's mows on tlu* religious thought 
and movements wliich Shankaraeliarya and Ramanuja started as also on 
the doctrines the' Tamil Siddhars sponsored and the “possible” or “very 
possible” outside or foreign influence in their genesis, its nature and extent. 
Now we shall briefly incsenl Barth’s views on Bhakti movement and the 
status of the sjn* ritual precei)tor. 

To Barth bhakti “appears to be the necessary complement of a religion 
that has reached a certain stage of monotlu'ism” and “is explicable as a 
native fact, which was quite as capable of realizing itself in India as it 
has done elsewhere in its own tiin(\ and ind(‘pendently of all Christian 
influence*'’. Discarding the Christian hypothesis of the origin ol Krishnaism 
and Bhakti-inoveuienl in India, Barth sums up the main and fundamental 
content of it which net'ds to be noted. Bhakti has “for its immediate object 
the divine being . . . under the most delinile fonn, and with attrilmtes the 
most personal. It addresses itself less to Vishnu than to Krishna or Rama, 
less to Six a than IRiairax a, or souk' other of his manifestations.” Quot- 
ing from the Bhagaradgita, Barth says that the genesis of bhakti in an in- 
dividual is “eithcT an a priori act of the will or a gilt of God”. In deciding 
in which of the two ways bhakti originates the sectarians elaboratt' the 
doctrine of grace and soon grace got “personified in l^akshmi or Radha”, 
the theologians discussing the two positions being “often in close affinity 
with the Saktas". 

“Th(‘ more* tlu' doctrine of bhakti is developed in this way the more it 
became extravagant.” Analyzing, with the mystic’s own experience as his 
guide, the nature' of tlu* relation between the bhakta, or devotee*, and “his” 
(a)el, a distinctie)n came te) be made betvvu*en “santi” or cjuiet, repose or 
calm anel contemplatixe* piety on the one* hanel, and “dasatva’’ or “the 

® Op. cit., p. 212. 

♦ Italie's mine*. 

Op. cit., pp. 220, 22-4-27. 
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slave state, surrender of the vvliole will to God” and “between this last and 
different degrees of the active sentiment of love, such as sakhtjo, friend- 
ship, vatsalya, filial affection, and rmdhunja, ecstatic susceptibility, these 
last shades being peculiar rather to Vishnuites, hut appearing also among 
certain peculiarly spiritualistic Saivite sects such as the Tamil Sitters 
/^Siddhary”.* 

Mentioning an illustrative example of human beings and animals going 
straight to goloka, “tlie supreme heaven of Krislma” narrated in the Narada 
Panchratra, Barth points out, as closely connected with “these fanatical 
doctrines”, “another characteiistic feature of Hinduism, and the most note- 
worthy novelty, perhaps, in connection with the historic sects”, the dei- 
fication, namely, of the guru, founder, which almost always involves the 
duty of absolute devotion to the person of the existing gurus. In the Brah- 
manism of antiquity homage is paid to the holy men of ancient times, to 
the ins])irrd founders of the school to which the worshipper belongs and 
the worshipj)er or the novitiate is asked to pay pious regard to his imme- 
diate “guru” or spiritual prc'ceptor to the end of his life. But Barth insists 
that “from the twelfth eentury, on the contrary, the founder rises to the 
rank of Buddha or jina; lie becomes what the Prophet or the Imams are 
for the Moslem, a reveak'r, a supernatural saviour. He is confounded with 
the god of whom he is an incarnation”. Barth instances Cliaitanya, Valla- 
bha and Nanak, and says that the most orthodox Vedantins claim for Shan- 
karacharya, too, the Sana* status; and instances the fact of the pontiff of 
Sringeri b(*ing know n as jagatlguru, or guru of the world, implying his in- 
fallibility. 

Among Tamil hyinners, who inav l)e said to begin to figure from about 
the 5th century or the 8rd ccntuiy a.d., Barth has mentioned Tiruvalluvar 
and his sister Auvaiyar. He says about the collection of songs of the former 
known as the Kural and of the songs of the latter that they are “gems of 
ancient Tamil literature” and 'Unsfinet with the purest and most elevated 
religious emotion'. . . "the authority of tvhich the Brahman.s accept without 
rrservafion".* It is known that these poets were Paraiyas or their pri(?sts. 
Barth does not mention either the Sai\'a Nayanars or the Vaishnava Alvars. 

As regards the pliilosopliy of Shankaraeharya or even of Ramanujacharya 
Barth has not at all suggested any Muslim influence. He“ has expressly 
stated that the doctrine that the souls of individuals, ,the jivas are “beings 
at once real and distinct from God” was known to Shankaraeharya as the 
view of the Pancharatras or Bhagvatas and is condemned by him as being 

* Italics mine. 

^ Op. cit.y pp. 228-9, 

Op. cit., pp. 157, 192. 

* Italics mine. 

^ Op. cit., p. 193, 
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agaiiLSt tlie Sruli, tlie revcalc'd corpus ol knowledge. 

Anotlu'r iinportanl poini that Barlli made about Sliaiikaracliarya is the 
contrast l)elwe(Mj Buddha’s aeeredtled teaching about lli(* availability of his 
patli to all in llic words dial ‘Ins l.uv is a kiw of grace for all" and Shan- 
karacharya's exim ss (h'claralion in his great (‘oinmentary on Brahma Sutras 
ol Badaiayana (1, o) lhat a Slnidra, not being entitled to study tlie V>da 
had no right ‘to reei i\e and practice ihcjr if‘aehing”, was thus pronounced 
to bt‘ licyond Kulcinplion. In view of e('rtaiij assertions made by Muslim 
\vrit(‘rs (luolc'd or referred to ab(iV(‘ if'garding Shankaraeharya’s effort at 
strengtluMiing llinclu system of thought and praeliee to meet the ehalleng(‘ 
of Islam, it is worlhwhih' noting the vtmv pn'gnant lemark oi Barth about 
this attitude ol Shankaraeharya towards Shndras’ incapacity for woiking 
for his salvation, bailh pointing out lhat Shankaia, hinis(‘lf a Southerner, 
writing in tlie South, where dnon' than nin('-t(Miths of th(' population wc're 
regardc'd by th(‘ Brahmans as Shndras”, obscaA ('s : “It is evident that 
Brahmanism, in orch'r not to di(‘ ol c'vhaustion, was condennK'd to va’olalc* 
eonslantly its own ])(*enliar ]irin(‘i])l(‘s, while Buddhism on the contrary, 
in oidei to spread wider, had only to practise its”! 

About Uamanujar-harN a Barth obseives lhat Ik' “sneeessfiilly r('\i\’ed" 
in th(' 12lh eeiitnry thc' “(|u.ilifi('d id(‘alism” ol tlie Paarharalras or the Bha- 
^avdlas r(‘j(‘et('d by Shankaraehai va as a doetriru' (‘ontradietory to the* 
“Sriiti”. 

T/'t us now see* wdial Dr Tara (.'hand has to say on the* sul)jeet. (^)uoting 
Fawe(‘lt's rf'feieiK'e* to the* l]aditie)n .il)oiii Shankaraeharya b(‘ing the in- 
carnation of Shi\a lor the (‘\pr(‘ss jmipose ol iij)holding Brahmanism 
against the* onroads ol Islam, Ik* savs ‘tlx* ciieumstanee* of his practical 
(*\-eommunic‘ation with all his family bv tin* Ifrahmanas, and his S(*eking 
a Nayar’s aid in ix’rfonning the rit(*s ol the* dc*ad on th(^ d(‘mise of his 
molh(*r point to the same* conclusion" (p. 10). Unfortunalelv from Tara 
Cdiand's previous sentenc'c it is not possible* to know what exactly this 
“same conclusion" is, e'xcept that Shankara was a child widow's son and 
an incarnation of Shiva meant for re*viving ninduism. What is worse* still 
is that on page 0.1 he has rceoixle'd the e*orrect traditional reason w^hich led 
to the* Brahmans of the loe-alitv obje'cting to Shankara's jie'rforming his 
mothe r’s fune*ral in the* standard manncT, that he was a “sanyasi’' and as 
sue*h was not entitlc'd to ])(*rform it. lmm(*eliate*ly aftc'r this, asserting that 
Barth “argued in a similar sliain”. he qeiotes a sentence from his Relifiiotis 
of India wdiich runs: “The* Arabs of the Khalafat had arri\’e*d on these 
shor(*s . . . te) whie'h Hindustan presents neitliing analogous till a much 
latcT pc'riocr, a part e)f wliich I have f|ue)ted abovT*. And ignoring BaitlTs 
conclusion, whie*h it wais essential to .state* and w'hich as (juoted by me abovT* 
unele*r italics ejuile* e'le*arlv s])eaks at b(*st eif only indirect stimulus than of 

O]) rit . UP 124-1. 
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any tlie least possible direct borrowing, Dr Tara Cliand states his eonelu- 
sioii, without setting out any evidence, which is preposterous as it assumes 
not merely similarity but even identity of many “elements in the southern 
schools of dex'otioii and philosox^hy with those of Muslim faith". Bart 1 1 
says — one must remember that his dictum comes immediately alt(‘r his own 
enumeration of the four principal schools of iihilosophy which were sys- 
tematized in tlie South, those of Shankaracharya, Bamanujachar\ a, Madh- 
vacharya nd Basava — 

It is iiecessai y to repeat tliat mo.s/ of the cAcmenls in I he soutlu rn schools 
of devotion and ])hilowplnj, taken singly, were derived from ancient sys- 
Leins; but the elements in their totality and in their peenhar emphasis 
betray a singular approximation to Muslim faith and therclore iiiako the 
argument for Islamic iiiHuence probable (p. 107).* 

Not being able to i)ut his ling(‘r on a specilie point ol approximation aiul 
li.iving to ioreslall au objc'ction to his conclusion on that score, Tara Chaud 
does not balk at maligning his glorious ancc'stors. lie accuses llimn, th(‘ 
Hindus, of clissiuiiLition in fact, though lu’ .i]>])aH'nlK' praises tlu'in lor 
assimilation ol lorcagn idcxis with the most eonsmumatc' skill so as to obli- 
tc’rate thc'ii identity bcNond reeognition. k’or he assc ils on tlie su|)ji()sed 
aulhoiit)' ol Al-Beruni that tlie Hindus were “a proud r.iee”, and sujiports 
lh(' contention b\' an appeal to “lh(' history of the whole ol Indian culture 
in lh(' aiieic'iit pc'riod".'' This charge as shown later m connection with 
Badr*nd-din Txabji’s accusation on th(‘ supposcal autliority of Al-Benmi is 
lar Iroiu true 

Tara C.hand has not ii'xcaled the' special inijilcMuent that has cn.iblc'd 
him to read tla* identity of tlie eamoullagt'd ('h'meut citlier. Dr T.ua Chanel 
wanted to postulate Islamic inllmau'e on Shankaraeharya and other glorious 
stars in the iiilelh’ctual lirmament ol India and lu’ does so without waiting 
for any evidence’ tliat will satisly a scientific and critical stmk’nt and thus 

* llalus iniiu’ 

Op. i it., p]i. I()7-()(S. Di 'I am (Jliand dors not pio\id( llir spccilu' pajJ^r-irifirnrc' 
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dictum, d he lact ol tlie mallei is lhal tlieie Js no mneli asseition made' l)\' M R('nmi. 
\Hiat \l Ih imn sa\ s is “Tliey aie InmuliU , loolishlv \am, si'll-t oiit cihal and •'lolid 
(I, p 22), and “II tliey had Iravellc-d and imx(‘d with olliei millions, ihey would soon 
change then mind, h)i (heir ane('stois w^eie not .is muiow -minded as the pusent tjene- 
lation is"' Instaneimj; Vaiahamihiras evhoitalion to liononi tlie (hiiTs Im- then 
science Al l^eimn ailcls, “In lonner tunes, tlu^ Hindus used to aeknowled^^e lhal the 
piocai'ss ol science due to the C^reeks is miieli moie mijiortant tlian th it whieh is dm' 
to themselvi's” (p, 2)). Xor was AI Beimii so sclf-contradietocv a peeson as lo .sav 
what Dr d'ara Ch.nicl imputes to him. Foi as Al Bi'inni has Inmst'lf stated (t, pp 152, 
158-9) tw’o ol the Siddliantas of Indian astioriomy an* named alUr (oiei^^ners, one alter 
a (ai'ek and anotlua altei Rome .and has inentioiK-d the* existence (*l a wlioh’ liook on 
the subject of astiological sciences called Yat^ana, i.c'., (.deck 
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presents a marked contrast to Barth, tliough coming almost three quarters 
of a century after him. I have already quoted in full Barth s conclusion. 

Dr Tara Chand's incorrect statement that Shankaracharya ‘opened the 
ranks of Sannyasins to recruitment from all castes (p. 96)’' points in the 
same direction. This liberalization of the monastic organization was accom- 
plished either l^y Ihiinaiiand or still later by Madhusudana Saravati.*” I 
shall state here only tlie fact that Barth sensed a stimulus to Shankarachar- 
ya’s consciously planned monastic organization and its purposeful-looking 
spread in the i)rcsenc(' of Islam in his part of the country. 

Taking his cue from Dr Tara Chand, it would appear, or perhaps sui 
generis, Hnmayun Kabir went two or three steps further on the road to 
imposition of Islamic influence on Shankaracharya. After paying him com- 
pliments lor both philosophical acumen and synthesizing genius he says/^ 
without leading any evidence whatever; 

There ar(^ reasons to think fWhat they are Kabir has not condescended 
to reveal to his readers! 7 that he also incoiporatecl into his synthesis 
those elements of the teaching of Islam which wcac' most suited to the 
genius of the land. His extreme 7iwnis7n, his repudiation of all semblance 
of duality, his attempt to establish this monism on the authority of re- 
vealed scri'iHures, his tendency to regard, his own activity as mere res- 
toratkm of the original ptiriiy of the revealed truth are all elements 
which remind one strongly of the toiets of Ishnn.* 

And the Aligarh expert on Indian culture fashions a gc^rn, evidently out 
of these utteranc*es, when he*- writes: The w'ay of Advaita shown by 
Shankaracharya" appears to be a "new movement in the religious history 
of India". 

Those who closin' to dc'tc'ct the influence of one sert of doctrines on ano- 
ther have, first of all, to make sure of the catc'gories represented therein 
and their history, if any, in a chronological framework. Shankaracharya’s 
monism has a dec'p background and a long histoiy in India. In a number 
of the famous passages ol the U panishads the identity of the Supreme Soul 
and the individual soul is stressed in tolling phrases and images.*^ And 
Barth** wrote almost ninety years ago: 

Alongside of Saivisin . . . there' is another which is inspired with the 
idealism of the Vedanta, and maintains conse(]uently the essential unity 


SfL‘ niy Indian Sadhus, 2iid 1904, p. 227. 

The Indian Heritage, p. 88, 
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“ Set' my Rcligioius ComeUnntness. 1905, pp. 133, 144-47, 224-29. 
** O]). ait., pp. 200-7. See also iny Gods and Men, 1902, pp. 32-3. 
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of the world, the soul and God .... The Siva, for instance, who is in- 
voked at the commencement of the drama of “Sakuntala’', who is at once 
god, priest and offering or whose body is the universe, is a Vedantic 
idea. These testimonies appear to be forgotten when it is maintained, as 
is sometimes done, that the whole sectarian Vedantism commences with 
Sankara. 

Tlie next point to be decided is the time wlien, if at all, strict monism 
became a tenet in the corpus of Islam, along with the question whether 
such a doctrine is logically a consistent element of it as shown by the ear- 
lier and/or later histoi-y. 

Let me start with the incontrovertible statement that Qoranic religion is 
monotheistic, conceiving God as Transcendent but not immanent in the 
manner in which an Advait-Vedantin thinks of Him. LStrict monism insist- 
ing on the identity of God and tlu* individual soul, so far as it is acceptable 
to any school of Islamic thought, is a later addition which a large majority 
of iion-Siifist Muslims have rejected as almost un-Tslamic. 

The age of the thinker and mystic, who, first among Muslims, thought 
and preached in terms of the theoretical identity of God and the individual 
soul and spoke of his own achievement of that c'xperiencc' is crucial for 
arriving at a scientifically valid conclusion about influenc(\ 

From the valuable and illuminating account of Sufism so lucidly pre- 
sented l)y Zaehner in his Hindu and Muslim Mysticism,^' it is clear that it 
was Abu Yazid Bistami of Khorasan, who is kmown to have* died in a.d. 
874, to whom this honour belongs. It is recorded of him that hc‘ said, 
"Glory be to me, 1 am the Lord most High’' in a much tnorc arrogant man- 
ner than the Indian sage Vamadeva is said to have done in a slightly round- 
about manner not less than 1500 years before Bistami, and Krishna is re- 
corded to have done at least 1100 years before him. And Shankaracharya 
reasoning out a consistent form of strict monism, his Advaita Vedanta, 
lived fumi 788 (o 820, i.e., had left this imperfect world about half a cen- 
tuiy before Bistami. There is thus not the least possibility of Shankara- 
charya, leaving aside the fact that such monism was in the atmosphere 
of India from about 8(K) h.c., having got any clue for his monism from any 
Muslim whafc'vtT as Bistami could have had it in his dogma at the most 
about 9(X) A.i). 

Another saying^’ of Abu Yazid which is quoted as authenbe reads: ‘1 
sloughed ofl myself as a snake sloughs off its skin, and I looked into my 

Pp. 93, 96-8, 111, 113, no, 119-21. 

E.B., 21, pp. 522-3; Zachner, p. 111. T.onjr ajL^o Al Hcnini (C.A.l). 1050) wrotr 
(p, 88j about Abii-Y.izicl ; “Alai-Yazid Albistaini oner Ijcing ask(’rl bow ])r bad allain- 
ed hi\ stage in Sufism, answered: “7 cast off my own self as a serpent casts ofj 
skin. Then I eonsideied inysell and found that T was ‘He’, i.e., (iod " Italics mine. 

Zaehner, p. 113. 
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(\sscjicc ((.r sc^li} a:ic] Id, J was He/' Zachnrr quoting it, riglitly cominciit.s 
that it ‘‘reads as a parapinasc' ol Brhadartinifiika U panishaci , 4.4.7,12”. Zaeh- 
ncr mentions the lac! tlail ]\. A. Nieliolson 'long ago” Jiad pointed out that 
Abu Yazid was tlie first to [)Toponnd llie doctrine of faaa, nu’aning tlie an- 
nihilation ot lli(' sr If, as Viisnl llnsain’" renders it. 

A'/iz AInnad/' waiting alt<^‘r Zac'hner ])nblislit'd liis tliesis tliat Siili 
monism, wliicli was d(^(lo[)('d l)\ '\1 )m \azid, Abn Said il)n A])i]-Kliayr 
and llallaj, is Wdanla as pToitonnded I)y Shankara dressed up in Muslim 
eostimie, tliongli eonlesting flu‘ thesis, sa)’s that 'Tli(‘ eonec'plions of 
Ilivine Unilv and fniid ( annihilation) i}t'\\‘j>licahlf/ at)j)ear first in tlic' ntt(T- 
anees of Abn Va/id ol Hislam" and points out that (iold/ilier, wht^ wiolt' 
Sf)nie \('ars belort* Zaf liner, too, lonsidered thc' Snli nilta pu'tatiou ol Divine 
Unity (tawliid) as “fundann'nlallv dilleia nt Ironi the Tslann\- irionotheistie 
c'oneeptntn of (iod, and as bormuT'd bom Indian th('osophy”. Miiva Mohd. 
Yoiisnf wailing in ias, two yrsus alter Zat lau'r and many yc'ars alter 

Caildzilur, sees only tlie bmldhisl ' in fdnd ol i)i\a/id (Abn Yazid) 

and exhorts that the natnn' and 'wliait ol ‘th(‘ inllnenra' nt Hindu ]ianlheis- 
tie moveiiK'nls /?/ on lh(' de\ elopinent o( lalt'r Snlistie doelrnif’s” ch'sca'xcw 
to be worked ont ’ The' truth ol the mallc'r is that the Instory o( Sufism 
show's its latc'r praetitioia'vs and pionmlg.ih/i s snrji as Mnjaddid Sayyid 
Ahint'd Sirhindi ol the' re'ign ol jehangir, to have' siraine'd ('very nerve to 
C'ast olf or at h’asl to blnnl and blur {Ik* p egla'islie lieiilage' as being both 
iin-Islamie and pio-llindn. 

Zac'hner has argued onl (he esisc' lor the mllne'iiei' ol Sh mkaiaeliarya 
on Abn Yazid in a \ei\ r-oeen( maniK'r ne do'ibt- ve t 1 h'cl (hat lie' space 
and ('V'c'ii the* line' el(’ineh| are' not ({oile lav onral >!(' lo sneh an mle'rprc'ta- 
tion. In tiu' pail ol the woihl wIh'M' \l)n Va o'd hvesj and ( qierimentc'd, 
Ihiddliism had take n dee p roots (oi (*entnii('s and it i-, moif hkc’Iv' that 
Ihiddhisl eonec'pls iinimiging lh('msel\es noon \l)ii \a/!d eomlniK'd with 
tli(' thought and i^raeliee' ol Upanishadie aml/nr I’al iiijala svsU'ni/' per- 
colating ihrongh (h(' leained nun ol Indian origin at baghdad during Bar- 
meeich' ■ ialliK'Pcc', should lie eredilc'd willi tlu' inlhn'iiee'. 

At this stage’. I sbonld jiresc'nl a brie'f ontliiu' ol ilu' (h v ( lopnK'iU ol 
re]igio-[)1nlosophiea1 thonglit in India, \(‘rtli .md South bom about thc' 
ord e(mtnr\' n.e. to about the' 7th eentnrv' a.d. i.('., till tlu' time w^icn Mus- 
lims aie said to 1 ki\(' made' setlh'uients in tlu' South and till the' lime of 

Sliankaraeharv a s earc'er alioul a eenlury alb'r lliat. For l>r Tar.i Cliand 

Oi> ('ll . p I)] 'I’ai.i ('luindS statcmnil in/i r // , p. (iU) a'hoiil finui that it was 
Ahu Said Kiiiiaz, who liisl ('\planu’d [he slaU’ as .uiinliilat ion a]>pi‘ais (<> !)(' iiicoirect. 

'' < )/) (it , 1 2 e Ttiilu’s iiniic 

J'Uimic' (Uillur(\ ]i. 111. 

I'AidtMU'e loi th(' (uiiciKA ol dlls s\sl('iii in India not oiiK in the Idlli (’(‘Jilniy as 

(’videiK'e'd h\ \1 l^eiiiiii’s aeeonnt hnt also e'vi'ii helou" the Sdi as voiiehsaled hy I3ha- 

vahliiih’s relen'iiei's in liis diani.is will he Innnd lalei in lIu' hook 
Sac'lian, \l Pfumis liulia I, p, \\\l 
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and persons of his way at thinking have* staked their argument on the 
suddenness of Sliankaraeluirya's appearance and thought and organization, 
as if coming out of llu' blue in an extremely confused atmosplierc. Such 
an outline will be found necessary also in connection wjth the other link 
in the chain tlie argunicMit of these persons, that the dt'volional or Bhakli 
dcvclopmc'nt, seen in the system of Hainan ujacliary a (a.d. 1017), is also a 
new movr'inent, which fiist began among Tamil hymners, owing next to 
nothing to North Indian cnltnie, in short making it a Tamil gift to Indian 
culture, lashioned under Islamic influence. 

To facilitate easy eoinprehension ol the points at issue in the brief ac- 
count that is possibh' here I shall treat (jf IIk' histoiy ol the* Hindu religio- 
jiliilosopliieal ihoiight niidcT three topics: (1) Monistic tlionght. (2) Mystic 
thought and practice', and (3) “l^hakti" pattcTn and "guru" complex. 

To b('gin w'ith monistic ihonglit one cannot insist too much that tliongh 
th(' speenla(i\e thought of the V panishads does not admit of a straight 
l.ieKc't ol t'ltlu'r monism or any othei “ism *, tluTc' arc' a nnmbc'r of passages 
in them of noblc' and sonl-liftmg words which enshrine nothing but mo- 
nism, Ciod, Brahman, of tlu' mmcisc' and thc' Cod, ,ind ^'atinan’\ of the 
individual bc'ing dc'elau'd to bt the' same. Yajnavalkya, the most advaiicc'd 
‘ad\aitist" of tin* Vpfunshads^ spi'aks oi one of his two wives, Maitreyi, as 
“Brahmax adim ' {B 0 II, I: \\\ 5, 7) as oiic' who was philosophically 
iniiuh'd, and \\(’ lind that in his di.ilogiK' with her. hc' ends with tiu' grand 
])asSiigi‘ which bc'gins with the proclamation ol “adxaita” in th(‘ words 
‘whf'rt' theri' is dnahly om- si'C's another as anoth('r . . . but wlu'ia' iine 
r('ah/('s (‘\erylhing as atman* the n one cannot s('e that lh('r(‘ is another . . 

The saiiK' sag(', mslnieting his humbly approaching jmpil Jan.ika, who, 
Ix'ing a lilx’ial and ph!losn])h\ -mmded King, olb'U'd his whoh' kingdom to 
)iis gnin’’ *t'a(‘na\’alKx a lor nnpaiting to him the ('sol(‘ric* 13i alima-know- 
ledg(', deelaia's at tlu' eiul ol his discourse {B. d' IK i\7 I, 25) tlial one be 
eomc's this gn'al “Brahinatman \Nhen oiu' realizes its immul.ibihty as well 
as its 'dcaitilx^ with one’s own “.itman". 

Auotlier gieat thinker ol the age, Uddalaka Aruni, instructs his son 
S\(‘laketii in tlu’ linal esolc'i ie lore in the* even more* famous words, wdiich 
lane be'eouK* the motto ol “acbaila” monism, alter d('Sc'ribing Braliman, 
the Snpremr' Soul, xarionsly thus: 

“And that ' \tman thou art f), Svetaketn”; and the* dictum is re]K'aled m 
niiK* se'ctions of oiu* ehajiler {(Bill. IK \d, 8-16). Sandilya {('hli. f7. III, 
11 1) assc'i'ts at tlu' ('ud ol Ins description of Br.ihman and “atman”, in- 
dividual soul, ' What (his Brahman is is also my soul witliin my lu'art, 
and I am to be that Brahman alter my deiiartnie from this world.” 

In the Mtindahi U})(nusliad (IT. 2, 9-11 and III, 1, 3-5) the sage*, having 
described the ubi(]uitv of Brahman and Its supreme transeendentality, 
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and having spoken of It and tlic individual soul as two friendly birds perch- 
ed on one common tree, declares that the learned man who has understood 
the esoteric lore and sees th(* golden Purusha arising in Brahman, i.e., has 
had a vision of transfiguration of the Supreme, attains similarity with the 
Supreme and finds or fe('ls or ('xperiences the presence of the Supreme in 
himself in the form ol pure white light. The same Upanishad, early in 
the text (I, J, fi-7j proclaiming tlie extreme* subtlety, eternity, and ubiquity 
of Brahman as Akshara, (*\plains the origin of the universe from It with the 
analogy of a spiclc'r threading out the web from its own womb and retract- 
ing it when its work is done. This analogy is repeated in the Svetasvatara 
Upmiishad (VJ, 10). 

Pippalada, when asked about the Highest Purusha by Sanryayani Gar- 
gya, ends his answer with the declaration (Pr. I/., IV, 10-11), “He becomes 
the Supreme Akshara (Brahman) who understands and realizes the non- 
red, white, shadowless and bodiless Being to be the same as the whole 
universe and the self.” 

The God of Death, Yama, confronted by the intrc'pid youth Nachiketas, 
th(’ archetype of all truth-s(‘ckers, answering one ([iiestion of that intelli- 
gent and inquisitive youth, using both fire and wind as analogies, says in 
one passage {Ka (7, II, 2, 9-15), as rendered by Dr S. Radhakrishnan,'* 

As fir(; which is one* eut(Ting this world becomes varied in shape ac- 
cording to the object (it burns), so also the one S(‘lf within all beings 
beeoin(\s vari('d acc’ording to whatever (it enters) and also exists outside 
(them all). As air which is one, entering this world becomes varied in 
.shape according to the object (it enteis), so also the one Self within all 
beings becomes varied according to whatever (it enters) and also exists 
outside (them all). Just as the sun, the eye of the whole world, is not 
defiled by tlie external faults seen by the eye, even so, the One within 
all beings is not tainted by the .sorrow of the world, as He is outside 
(tlie world). Tin* one, controller (of all), the inner self of all things, who 
makes In’s one form inaiiilold, to the wise who perceive him as abiding 
in thc‘ souls to them is eternal bliss to no others. The one eternal amid 
the transient, the conscious amid the npn-conscious, the one amid many, 
who grants their desires, to the wise who perceive Him as abiding in the 
soul, to thc'in is eternal peace and to no others. 

Even the Svetasvatara Ujxinishad^ which is intensely theistic and abso- 
lutely monotheistic with Siva as the Siipremc God, speaks of the realization 
of the identity of Isa with the siqier-atomic “atman”, lying in the deepest 
recess of an individual, as leading to or producing fr(*edom from sorrow, 
adding that the realization comes about through the grace of the Creator 


The Principal Upanishads, pp. 639-41. 
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(III, 19-21). It further asserts the immanence of Shiva in all the beings and 
adds the assurance that realization of this fact leads to individual immor- 
tality (IV, 16-20). 

Three or so centuries later, the famous and popular Bhagavacigita, though 
an intensely theistic text of Krishnaism, carries forward the message of the 
unity of the Supreme Soul and the individual soul, treating it as the know- 
ledge that leads to salvation, which is again nothing but union of the in- 
dividual soul with the Supreme Soul. 

True knowledge to be acquired in all humility from those who possess 
it is that which enables one to see all Ixangs as oneself as well as the 
Supreme God, i.e., of the unity of the Supreme and the individual, and of 
the all-pervasive nature of the Supreme {BhG, IV, 35). Brahman is begin- 
ningless and all-pervasive yet transcendent; it is both within and without, 
i.e, both immanent and transcendent. It is stationed in one's heart too 
(BhG, XIII, 12-17). Great God is also known as Paramatman and is the 
same as the Purusha in the individual body (ihich 22). In the theistic sys- 
tem the Supreme God is Krishna who pervades the universe in His non- 
manifest aspect so tliat though all are included in Him, He is not con- 
fined to any. With the same analogy as the U^mnishads used, i.e., of wind, 
Krishna expounds this iion-eonfined ubiquity of His (BhG, IX, 4-11). When 
one sees diversity melted into unity on(» becomes Brahman (BhC, XIII, 
27-30). God is stationed in the hearts of all and it is He who makers them 
go on (BhG. X, 20; XllI, 2; XHI, 17; XV, 15; XVIII, 61). One who lias 
mastered himself through "yoga’’ sees with utter e(|uanimity because he sees 
himself as stationed in all and all in him. “One who sees Me (Supreme 
God Krishna) in all and all in Me is not lost and I do not let him down,” 
i.e., such a one who has realized the unity of the individual self with the 
Supreme Soul and the latter as immanent, only waiting to be realized as 
.such by individual selves, among all is a wholly successful .spiritual tra- 
veller (BhG, VI, 29-31). 

Shankaracl larva s monistic pliilo.sophy or “advaila” is popularly known as 
“mayavada”. the doctrine of illu.sion, the world as we scc' it being an ap- 
pearance on the basis the Reality. Brahman. In view of the role this 
“maya” plays in Shankaracharya’s system it is interesting to note that tlie 
term occurs in the Sveta svatara Upwiishad (IV, 10), Siva or Mahesvara 
being spoken of as ‘"mayavin”, one having (the power of) ‘maya” and the 
material basis as “maya”. And very significantly the same Upanhhad (T, 
10) assures the inquirer (hat it is (hrough meditation on and compndien- 
sion of the One God Siva that the “universal-maya” is dtspelled. In the 
Bhagavadgita, too, the material basis is dc'seribed as “maya” of tlu' Supreme 
God Krishna, with the further addition that “maya” leads men astray, 
suggesting that “maya” is also a kind of ignorance (VII, 14-15). It is de- 
clared by the Lord that it is possible to gel over this “maya”, whieli, it is 
suggested, is the greatest hurdle between one and ones realization of the 
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unity ol llic individna] sou) and l1j(‘ Suprunu* Soul. As it is announced 
elsewhere (\\ 15j crealun's gt l lost heeanse their knowledge is covered or 
blighted by ‘ajnana , jgnoraiiei' f)r nc'scienec? ot later x)hiloso];hy. 

Manusinrili. a highly aiilhoj iiatjve and widely used sacred text guiding 
the religions ihoiight and piaetiee as well as the social sentiments and be- 
haviour ol Hindus l(;i more than sixteen hundred y(sirs, is dated as about 
lour c(‘ntnrjes laler lhan lh(‘ Bliagaixulgila. It (h'clares that one who secs 
sell in all eu .ilnics .md all eic‘atni(‘s in onesell and thus attains total equa- 
nimity wins si'll-govcTiimenl or does not eommit any sin or again attains 
the Snprinu' Hrahrn.ni (AH- 'H nnd 1J8-9, 125). 

Abon! I\w) eon(iiri('s l.itei the national poet ol India, Kalidasa, in his 
h'lieitons < xpiessioji ol ihc* mn.st signilieanl part ol the Brahma-doelrine, 
annonneid s])( enlativf'ly in (he U fnnisluuls and authoritatively in the 
dio\e il home* at hast to tlu’ (lile of his and succeeding 
gt'iUMMlions. Hiongli he was himsell a Sai\a, a c-onliiined tluMsl with Shiva 
as his iK'isonal CaxI, lie \\ o\ e the Jlrahma-docirini' eqnallv eharmingly 
round both Shi\a and Vishnu. 1 ha\(' alreadv mciilioned above th.il Barth, 
while disenssmg the oiigin ol Sliankaraeharya's monistic phil()so])hv, jioint- 
etl onl, mentioning iIk' lirsl \erse ol Shaknnhjid, thal the monislie idea 
c('iil!i'd lonnd Shiva was alreadv' then' in Kalidasa. I have given a sum- 
mary ol Kalidasa s invoeaiions m his six wi'll-know n works in mv Gnrls 
(liid Men ' All lh(' 'lUoeations are to Shiva whciem Kalidasa "pu’sented 
Shiva as his eosmie and siiper-eosmic deitv. the Supreme God witli personal 
alliibnles and the I’l ans( •( I'di silal lh*mc'ipl«'\ Ihahma of lh(‘ \’(‘danlms. 

In the pirs('iil eont<'xl li is nc'cc-ssarv to (jller sonu' addilioi al data Irorn 
Kalidasa a^. il is the mos( c riu i.illv signiliiaiil ev id(’nce ol th(‘ ('urreney of 
‘ adv aita '-jdnlosopliv among tlu' ('hit' a| least, f’ven when tlu* eiitlironeinent 
ol both Shiva and \ isimn as per.'-oiial C.’ods was almnsl eomidep'. Anti 
it was beeanse ol tins Inllv panUKUshc* monism as ihi* thnaid in all rv'ligioiis 
raimlieal ions (hal inlc'lh’clnals like Kalidasa coiilil l(‘('l eijiially at homf* 
wilh Shiva as Mu' pi'isonal (aid or/and N'ishmi as sneh, both being Biah- 
man m ])i'rsonal lorm and lluaelore' limdanu'ntally oiux 

In the higlilv K i ieal pcK’lrv ol Mc^JuiduUi, K.ilidasa has iiKadcmtally 
ch'Senbc'd Shiva m X^edantic tc'rms which contrast verv maila’dlv' wilh 
those emplove'd bv him in his dtdinealion ol Skanda. the don ol Shiva, tlu' 
inlani c'ommandc'i ol llu* (iod's armies against th(‘ most ]X)vv(a'fnl (h'lnoii, 
highlv' favoiinal as the deitv ol scaiu' of the fen'cagnc'rs natniali/ed in India 
in the (sirlv' ( ('ntnvies of tlu' Cdiristian e'ra, and also ado[)led to a large 
extent Iw some ol ihi' great Gupta mf)narehs. Speaking ol Shiva (dianchs- 
v(aa as “1't ibhnv anagnm". the prec*e'pt(»r of th(' thrc'c worlds (tla' nnixa'ise) 
(V , oek while dc'seribing the famous tenqile of vShiva Mahakala at ITjjayi’i, 
Kalidasa asks tlu' cloud nu'ssenger to be iisc'fnl to Shiv a in his wont(‘d dnsk- 
danee iv ofi). lh> ('xliorls i; to vvorshij) Skanda on his further advance 

•'i l^p. 52-:', 
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rt'feiTing oiily lo Skaiidiis peculiar biitli and mission and enlisting respect 
ior liiin tlirongh a mention of Bliavani’s, i.e., Tarv all's, great allecliou for 
Skanda (v\\ -43-15). It is wlien Kalidasa brings liis eloiid nussenger n(‘ar 
the lliinalayan alxide ol Si\a, that Ins poetic and emotional self bursis 
forth into a paean vvliieh is ehaiaelmistieally the kernel id sectarian fun- 
damentals of later days, lie says: “Reveri'.Uly go round llie Foot-prii^l of 
Si\a, clearly impressed on a rock, to \vhit‘h die Siddhas (a group ol semi- 
divine bcMiigs) daily olfer worship, wdiieh being seen, llu‘ faithful (srad- 
dhadhana) have (li(‘ir sins wMsIu'if clean altca- llu' ei'ssalion of tiieir sensi's 
and ('ventiially attain th(‘ abiding position ol a (ama (follow ('r) ol Siva." 

In the Kinnarasanihlifira (II, OiS; III, 45 5(1: \4, fb, 75-77) Kali- 

dasa br(‘aks out inlo a morc^ positively Vialanlie and Yogie l(‘rminology in 
(h'lincaitmg Si\'a as lii' aj^ptaired to flu* Caid^ and sagi s and manili‘stly lo 
]>eopl(' hk(' him in his gcaieralion. Flsiwlure '■ 1 have* traiislati'd souk' 
ol th(‘ \aTS(\s noted abo^’(‘ anil ba\'e (‘oni ludial : 

ll IS clear dial lo Kalidasa, and pri'snmablv to Indians ol Kalidasa's 
lim(\ Shi\a wais not only tlu' Sn])r(Mn(‘ CaxI but also baramatman or 
Paranu’svara, and as sneh was not men*l\ the I )(‘Stroy('r-asjV‘(‘t of th(' 
Snpriane Ixit tlie lbiil\' of all the thi('i‘ ast)e(‘ls, snpposia] lo bi' disiribuled 
among th(‘ tlina* Siipii'im' Cods, Brahma \5shim, and Shi\a. l^aei'ption 
ol th(‘ unity of tlu* Siitneme (anblK'ad, though naniiul \ananll\\ was thus 
till' eeiitial I'ore of du' n'henous eonseiousiii'ss ol ihi' Indians ol Kalida 
sa's lime. 

I should liirdn'r add Irom Kalidasa’s description- 

ITe is tlu* iniK'r soul (4 all embodii'd bi'ines, lie is not to bi* si’C]) em- 
f)oflic'(l but is to be jelt" (\ I, 21-3) ‘ Yogis seek Him in their lu-arls” tVl, 
77) Sl)i\a Himsi'lf go' s into meilitative tianen and s(m ks Ihmsell in Jlis 
heart: for bca’ng tlu* At man that Yogis and othia s si'ek in their own hfsirls 
SInxa’s seeking Atman in llunsi'll is seeking ITimsdl mwariK.. (Ill, 
15-50). 

Isvin more 5mdaiitie in Imauinologv, thougb shot through with even a 
iervent emotion, is Kalidasa’s hvmn of ])raise liamtul for the gods and 
adflri'ssed bv tluau to Nh’shnu S(*s]iasavin in /h/g/o/iv/msr/ iX, 15-32) to in- 
dur(* TTim lo taka* human lorm to kill Ibnsan i. 


Vishnu stands in the heart of everyone; lli* is di'sireh'ss, engagial in 
austerities, aneiimt, untouched by sorrowg merciful and agek ss. He is all- 
knowing and yet unknowm; gi'nerating all yet HimsfH si‘H-l)orn; all 

V 5.") n'tidcviiur is Dr \ Parcinjape's in his cflitinn of tlm tevt. 

Rrlil'iotts C'nnsriouoirs',, p, :M I . 
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powerful yet helpless, and though One takes all forms Nobody knows 
Him thoroughly; for though unborn He incarnates Himself, though de- 
sireless He kills enejni(\s, and though sleeping He is all awake. Vishnu 
first en^aies the universe, llieii protects it and lastly destroys it and 
. thus He manifests llimsc ll in three aspects. Vishnu, Himself non-mani- 
fest, is the cause ol the manifest universe. Yogis seek Him as He appears 
in an individual’s heart in the fomi of Light, so that they may attain 
liberation. All the variant schools of philosophical thought which are 
formulated as paths to salvation have only one goal i.e. Vishnu and are 
lik(' so many streams that have to and do merge in the ocean. Vishnu is 
tlje sol(' nu'ans of lilx'ration and non-return for men wlio fix their minds 
in Him, d(Hlieat(‘ all their work to Him and rise over desires. Tlie vast 
greatness of the earth and other created things is manifest; greatness of 
Vishnu, who can be understood only through the words of the experts 
and inference but not directly must be limitlessly vast. There is nothing 
that Vishnu has not, there is nothing that He wants to obtain and yet 
He takes birth and acts only to oldige the world and bless it. Vishnu 
purifies m(‘n e\'(‘n if Ih' is simply remembered by th(*m, i.c'. even if they 
utter only his name. This fact is sufficient to give* an idea of the enor- 
mous beneficial n'sults that must e‘nsue from other beliavioiir towards 
Him, like worshipping, seeing, and touching, which are progressively 
intenscr forms of intercourse and contact. 

No one would fail to note in this majestic hymn of praise, (which of 
course sufFc'rs from mv utt(T iuabilitv to phrase it pro]ierIy in English) 
the eom]dc‘t(*ly monistic* core of the unity of the Supreme God and the 
individual soul, of the identity of the SuprcMiie God and the non-personal 
Brahman. One can see that the thc'ory that the realization of the individual 
soul as ilu’ Suprc'mc* Soul is not by itsedf adequate to sc'cure final liberation 
but that tlu‘ grace (though not namc‘d in the exact pliraseology of the latcT 
Bhakti-cult but only mentioned in indirect terms like “gati” and *sarana’') 
of the personal God — in this ease Vishnu — is reqTiired to be secured is 
thcTC at least in embryo. 

In tlie later and fully dc'vc‘lopc'd hhakfi-Cuh “nama-smarana”, i.e., name- 
utlcTance as it is eal1c‘(L-the so-called easiest of llu' ways of sc^eking spiri- 
tual uplift of the latcT cult — is spc'eifieallv mentioned, while it is also dis- 
tinctly sugg('stc‘d that the rc’ward for this and sucli other methods of the 
cult complex would be etcanal abode by the side of the personal God. 

About two c*enturic\s latcT, lived anothc'r of the Great Sanskrit poets 
whose t(\stimony in this behalf is (wen more* significant in the particular 
context of our discussion. For Bharavi, the poet, who is dated as not later 
than A.D. 550, lived'' at Kanchi and thus in the particular Southern re- 

S. Kiishnasw.imi Aivangar, Anrirnf India and South Indian llisdonj and Culture, 
Vol. 1, pp. 584-6. 
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gion, where the influence of Islamic religious thought and practice has 
been postulated and the source of the purely Tamilian origin and deve- 
lopment of the bhakti-complex has been fixed by Dr Tara Chand and liis 
followers. Bharavi’s only extant work is a semi-epical poem called Kiralar- 
juniya. describing Arjuna s austerities undertaken to propitiate Siva to arm 
himself with divine weapons and his trial by Siva in the guise of a hunter 
( “kirata”). It should be noted that Arjuna’s penance finds its finest and 
perhaps the earliest represcaitation in the sculptures of the “ratha’-temples 
of Mahabaliiniram near Madras! 

In the course of the bitter fight in which Arjuna's mettle was sorely tried 
at last Shiva, whom Bharavi now refers to as “Parapuman”, Supreme 
Person, etpialling Vaishnava epithet of Vishnu or Krishna as “Pnrushot- 
lama”, the Best of Men, in his own “very beautiful form” embraced Arjuna 
to his own bosom very warmly. Bharavi (XVIII, 14) commenting on this 
special favour shown to Arjuna by Shiva, i.('., by Shiva to His devotee, says: 
“Tlie Lord was highly ideased with Arjuna not so much by his austerities 
as by the spirit he had shown.” Whcm Arjuna realized, particularly 
through the loud cheers of tlie divine troupes of Shiva, that he had attaiti- 
ed the highest of benefits aecniing from austerities, viz., a direct vision of 
the Supreme God, Sliiva, he offered his heartful prayers thus: 

“You are the refuge of the universe. You are easily appealed to through 
hhakti. People r(‘sorl to you who are very merciful and thereby become 
immortal. People giving away immensely in charity in reference to You 
and seeing that the world is full of miseries resort to You for liberation. 
You, too, do your part of the work and grant them liberation not because 
yf)u have any dc'sire for Ixang served but because of sheer merciful- 
ness. You are the sacred spot that secures one's spiritual future without 
one having to visit il; for You guarantee it even if you are merely remem- 
b(*r('d. One who has love for you (‘pritiman’) attains salvation, Tliat re- 
sult, however, O boon-grantor, ensues because of Your natural greatness 
and not because you become partial towards your devotee. O, Bhava, you 
ar(' kind to those who appc'al to you, so much so that ev(‘n persons who 
have not subdued their passions, and thus have not cultivated true know- 
ledge ( jnana ) achieve’ freedom from rebirth if they remember You with 
deep devotion. Anyone who sees right and does right i.e., one who com- 
bines the ‘jnanamarga’ and 'kannamarga' — in the synthetic manner later 
elaborately and convincingly propounded bv Shankaracharya,- no doubt 
achieves liberation. But such a one comes by proper knowledge and re- 
sorts to right action because he resorts to You as the ‘Para’, i.e., as the 
Supreme Being, i.e. a man’s attainment of tnie knowledge and resort to 
proper activity are results of his devotion to vShiva, the Highest Being. 

This is il hriei summary of versis 22-42 of the XVIII chapter of Bharavi’s Kirnt- 
juniya. 
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You grant liberation to sueh sages as liaxe coiKjucrecl tbHr passions by 
their own elloits and liavmg allained pn/jKT knowledge; leach the common 
people and thus oblige^ tlie we)il(l. Not only that bnt You dispe l the binding 
actions of c'ommon men who wilhonl beang al)le to aehie've tlieir mastery 
.or their knowledge see'k refuge' in Yon /npeta’ ~ 'prapannaV- You are 
l)(’ye)nd mava " (the* power of illusion ])oss(*ss('(l l)v jaakrili’, tlie material 
(‘lenient known eoinuionlv as ‘mnla prakriti’ or ‘niiilanaua’) the’ force that 
binds OIK' to tlie' niatc'rial world; yet You sport this form, wliieh is bnt an 
a])pearane(', b(‘ing mereiful, in orch'r to !i(‘lp peoj)le to axoid spiritual down- 
fall. Your mind is jxissionh'ss yet Your sportive and ('rotie dalliance with 
Van consort is xx'c'll known. You ean*y your consort in \’our body as yo»ir 
half * and xk'I You arc' known to have' biirnt down rassion-Cod. You oiler 
your obe'isaiiee* to Brahma in the* morning*^ tliougli You are' Yourself the 
ol)](K'l of pe'ojde’s obe'isancc. 

"O, Bliaxae whateve'r victory the' Caids or (lio elemions e'xf'r se'cnre'd was 
the' result of their hiimbh' .ind rcspe'ctlnl homage' n'liderc'd l)v the'm to 
You who are' in the h;ibit of dispe'lling the* distre'ss eif all those* who se'e'k 
re'fnge' in You (‘saranagala’). '^'on feirgixe* those' who se'e'k re'fugc' in You all 
oflenee'S ('ommilteel b\' the'm in ignorane'e' ('\e'n i( the'v we're* iierpe'lrate'd 
against Yon." 

Tn this hvmn of ]n'ais(', addre'sse'd bv Bharax i lliroiigli llu* role eif Arjuna 
to Six'a, one can se'e* a rephc'a, a longe*r one* and a more t'nononneedlx'' 
Ihelstie "bliakti"-patterne(l one*, of Kalidasa's addie'sse'd to Vishnu. Ih'ie 
can be se'cn a xxKirkiug e'om])re)mise be'txve e'n the’ \Y*d;mti/‘ doe trines of tlie 
('iilv realitv be'iiig Brahman, its oeeullation for indixidnals through “mava" 
;ind the dutiful and righte'ous routine* lei lie- lixe'd for ize'tliug ox’e’r it. TTeiv 
are also evide'nt the* “bhakti’-eleie'lrine'S of se*e'king re'fnge wli*''tlie'r u.imeel 
as “sarana" or as "‘npe'ta" or in the* form of “prapatli", and eif the grace* 
of Sixa. ITe're also is pre*sent tlie goal ac'hiexed bv slaiine'li Sai\ri ele'votees 
in the form of "salokata” Jind ‘ samipata". i.e* . be'ing mc'mlif'is of the 
immeirtal troiij'ie's of Sixa’s attc'ndants anel associate's “Ca^ia”, 

[.('axing emt this siie'eial hvmn eompo'«’ed Iw Bliaraxi, though it could 
not haxe be'e'ii xx'orde'd in lh<’ le'nns he has use'd unless tlie* eor]^iis of re'li- 
gious doc'lrine'S and tlie :ilmosp]ie're' of his times wc're* faxoiirable' te^ {heap 
1 .should me'iition. as of sjK'eial signifie.me'e', Bliaravi’s casual re’fe^re'nce, 
one that is made' iu passing and not in a spc'C'ialK composed hymn, to 

Cl Sr('tnsr{it(!ui V i}(in'oJu}(f, 10 *‘M:ivain tei ptakiihni \i(lvat niayinain tii ina- 
lH"^^’alan^^ 

* TIk* K'lt'H'iifi' IS to tlu’ Aullmii.ii iiiali'svaia form ol Sn a 

♦ * TIk* u'le it'iiL'i' is to Sis'a s oflcnng the dailv S.mdliva adoiation. ft is important 
as sluixvnig tint tlu' sMitlu'sis lu-twocn tfir daiU routine' of living, m kolh its matorial 
and spiritual aspi'i’ts, was cenurixed as liaxing be-vn de'moiislrate'd liy Siva himse'lf, 
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absorption in Brahman as the goal of all individual spiritual endeavour, 
and also the obstruction put in its way by ignorance, ^'ajnana", or ues- 
eience, 'avidya”. Remarks Bharavi about the Himalayan spot chosen by 
Arjuna (Kira tar juniya, V, 22): “This mountain generates knowledge capabU‘ 
of securing freedom from rebirth as potent as the system of philosophy 
designc'd to remove darkness or nescience (“tamas'’ * = “avidya”) of those 
seekers of liberation wliose olijective is union with pure and supreme 
Braliman.” 

The dramatist Sudraka, who must have written his w('ll-known play, 
Mricchakatika (Toy-cart) before the 6th century a.d., in his invocation to 
Siva, more or less repeats Kalidasas dc'scription of Siva as a “Yogi” en- 
gaged in the act of realizing Himself in Himself, i.e., realizing the Supreme 
Brahman as the individual “atman”, positing unity of self and Brahman. 

Dramatist Bhavabhuti,^’** a native of Berar, is known to have eomposed 
his works about 725 a.d., i.e., about two or three generations before Shan- 
karaeharya. And he describes his lincag(‘, named Udumbara, as that of 
Brahmavadins, those' who hold Brahma, the Supreme Principle', and the 
individual soul to hr* one. Bhavahhiiti mentions or refers to at least four 
ascendant gc'nerations of his and informs us that the lineage was ('ngaged 
111 conducting a school of that philosophy, since when we cannot say. We 
may conc'lnde that in Bc'rar, a definitely non-North Indian region, profes- 
sors of monism,— whetlier they could be called “mayavadins” is not at all 
clear — who were Brahmins, were carrying on the activity of propagating 
tliat jihilosophy, and also othcT onc\s I .should think, at least for two cen- 
tinic's before Shankaracharya fonnnlatc'd his “Mayavada”-monism and 
galvanizc'd the whole country with it. Bhavahhiiti assumes Brahmavadins 
as the' highest Brahmins worthy to be done homage to bv all. At lc*ast five' 
times in the play Mahaviracharita. Bhavabhuti takes eare to mention 
tinongh one or the olhc'r character, including Janaka himself, that Janaka, 
llie father of Sita, and far famed in the Upanishads as liberal in his gifts to 
those beginning with the sage Yafnavalkya, who were able to c'xpound 
till' monistic philosophy known as Brahmavada, was cither a person who 
was initiated into that philosophy by Yajnavalkya, who is declared to havT^ 
been the pupil of the Siingod, or as having realized the Supreme Brahman 
111 himself. Bhavahhiiti has repcatc'd the statc'ment that Janaka had receivc'd 
his instruction in Brahma -philosophy from Yajnavalkya at Ic'ast once in 
liis greatest work Uttarararnacharita (D’', 9). 

Besides Bhavahhiiti. has affirmc'd through Janaka, his conviction, 

* Reminiscent of the B 6 V , I, 3, 23; “Tamaso ina iyotir Ramaya” or even Kalidasa’s 
iKumarasamhJiavfi, IT, .58) "‘taniali paie vyavasthitam”. 

Mahaviracharitd, aficr v. 3; Malatimadhavu, after v 4. 

Mahm irachariio, TV, 21. 

Ibid., I, 14; IT, 43; ITT, .5; TIT, 25-2fi. 

Mabaviracharita. I, 12, 
s-n 
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which must l)c taken to be the tradition current in his time, that sages 
like Visvamitra had visualized Brahman, "sakshatkrita-brahman”. And 
Siva himself is said to have instructed Parasurama not only in the art of 
weapons but also in the esoteric knowledge of Brahman.^ Going a step 
.further Bhavablmti has obliged us by vouchsafing the very important in- 
formation, tlirongh his character Vasistha, that tlie practice of the most 
esoteric technicpie of Yoga was known to him as practised by some at 
least and that it enabled the adept practitioner to visualize Brahman. The 
vision rev(‘aled b\' th(‘ mental power “Jyotishmati” attained through Yoga 
was called “ntanibhara”, trntli-bearing, and consisted of purest internal 
effulgence/'’ 

Yogie t('chnique even more pronounced in its Shaiva connection and even 
Shakta affiliation ahjiig with its peculiarly sc^ctarian yet monistic achieve- 
ment, which therelorc' may indicate the existence of one school of Saiva 
doctrine almost fully formed and in actual practice then, is mentioned in 
by th(‘ pocH-dramatist in his social play Malaimiadluiva (V, 1-2). It reiterates 
that part of the anatomy and physiology of the intcanal structure's of the 
human body which since* the oldc^st of the Upauishads has provided the 
source of .some esoteric t(‘ehni(|u(\s of gaining mastery ovct self and achiev- 
ing mystic transcendental experiences. 

The* Shakta votary Kapalakundala, engaged in the pursuit of procuring 
a young girl as a victim for the final sacrifice on the completion of a cer- 
tain complex of observances, calculated to secure magical powers or 
“siddhi" in Sanskrit technical language, is made by Bhavablmti to reveal 
the* mystical ele)ctrine. She, complimenting herself on her achievement in 
coming all the way from mount Shri-Shaila or Sri-Parvata in the South 
to Padmavati in Berar or in Madhya Pradesh, delivers one of the cardinal 
tenets of monistic school of Saivism, hailing from the time* of the Sveta.wa 
tara Upanishad, that “alman” possesses the fonn of Siva and is sighted as 
placed in the mist of the finely interwoven lotus-like reeeptaeh' of veins in 
the midst of one’s heart through appropriate Yogic technique*, which she 
has been able to master and call into action. Bhavabhuti further reveals 
to us through her the doctrine of some Shaiva schools that Atman sta- 
tioiK'd in the centre of the web of veins in the heart-lotus is known as 
Shaktinatha, the Lord of Powers, being surrounded by them and that H(* 
when sought there, i.e., sighted there in one’s self, through appropriate* 
technique, grants mystic powers or liberation. The seekers, those who per- 
sist in realizing Siva as Shaktinatha in their hearts in place of their selves, 
were known as “sadhakas”, seekers of “siddhi”.* 

Kapalakundala was a Kapaliki belonged to the Knpalika and Aghora 

Mdlun irarhorita. HI, 37. 

Ihiil, III, after V. 4. 

S(’(' My Imlimi SacIJius (2n(f o(l.\ pp. 129-31. 

* It ina>’ ndl fir too far-fotilioj to seek the oiit'in of Tamil ‘Siddhars' in these. 
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sects. Neither her “siddhi’' nor the particular power used by her is named. 
But the magical power, which vSaudamini, another character in the play, 
who is called a Yogini, possessed is called "akshepini”, conveyer {Malafi- 
madhava, IX, 52). 

The Kanauji dramatist Bhatta Narayana, writing his play VenhmnJiara 
about the end ot the 8th or the beginning of the 9lh century at the royal 
court of Bengal, uses an expression in the final valedictory stanza which, 
with all the differences of opinion among commentators and critics and 
the variant readings, cannot but be interpreted as evincing an “advaita” 
philosophy with ‘bl)akti” as its final end. He wishes that people will cul- 
tivate “bhakti” devotion to Purushottaina, i.e., Krishna as Supreme God, 
without any duality, “dvaitam vina”. One who is conversant with Jnanes- 
vara’s commentary on tlie BhG, XVIII, 55, cannot fail to recognize in this 
an early and an embryonic archetype of Jnanesvara's ideal of “bhakti”, 
after realizing the complete unity of self and Brahman, mystically y(*t so 
beautifully described by him in verses 1151 to 1217 of chapter XVIII. 

The atmosphere' of India was thus full of monistic thoiight-cnrrents since 
the 8th or the 9th eentiiry^ B.r. to about the 9th century a.d. in the case of 
North India and from about the 5th centuiy to within a generation or two 
of Shankaracharya in South India. Even the doctrine of “Maya” as an ex- 
planation of the apparent contradiction of the monistic theory was there 
in embryo, though perhaps not consistently applied. 

From about the 4th century h.c. writers on various topics in Sanskrit are 
in evid(*nce in South India, the “Dharma”-writer Apastamba being perhaps 
the earliest. If Bhasa, the uni(|ue dramatist, who must have flourished 
about the 2nd c'entury \.n., could be certainly accredited to South India, 
and not probably only as at present,'' tlien we could affirm the entrance 
of South India in the picture of Indo-Aryan culture as an equal partner 
with North India about that time. For Nagarjuna, the celebrated Buddhist 
philosopher, whose work in the cause of Buddhist philosophy is credited 
with great success and who is commonly accepted to be the aentest of 
such philosojfliers, was a native of Vidharba and lived in the 2nd century 
A.T). The great influence this philosopher had over Buddhists is concretized 
in the celebrated “stupa” of Nagarjunikonda on the Krishna. It is said of 
him that “the Madhyamika system seems to have been perfected at one 
stroke by the genius of the founder of it, Nagarjuna himself. In the fourth 
or fifth century Buddhist philosopher, Dinganaga was a resident of Kanchi. 
In the 6th century a.d. Chandrakirti further championed the cause of mo- 
nism in this school of Buddhist philosophy.®'' 

I have already mentioned above Bharavi, his great semi-epical poem, 

U. Vpiikatakrishna Rao lias advanced some arguments supporting his contention 
that Bhasa hailed from South India in Journal of Indian Historif, 1958, pp. 112-o. 

V. W. Karainbclkar in Journal of Indian History, 1952, p. 25; History of Philoso 

I, pp. 205-G. V, V, Mirashi, in Nat a Bharata,. (Marathi), April 1907. 80. 
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and the fact (4 Lis having livc'd and worked at Kanehi. Perhaps a genera- 
tion later anollier inHuentiul persoji was providing a good deal of literature 
on alchemy wliich was, oi came to he, associated with a monistic school 
of Yogic sectarians, d'hat is Nagarjiina, who is invoked as one of the 
.twenty-seven alchemisls and who was at Sii-Parvata, the famous centre of 
Kapalikas and oth(‘r “siddhi’-evpcTls and “siddhi’'-l(‘arners, even in the 
8th c(‘ntnrv A.n. He is h(‘lieved to have lived about the end of the 5th 
century a.d. \'. \V. Kartimlx’lkar,'’' wlu) has obliged us with disclosing a 
c()mparali\(‘ly unknown chai)t(T in cullmal history, notes Al-Beruni’s men- 
tion of Nagaijmia and his as(Tiptioii ol him to the K^gion n(‘ar Somiiath 
in Saiiraslitia. AI-B(Tuni, hcjwc ver, dates his Nagarjiina as only a century 
(‘arlier than his own liuu'. Al-Beruni’s Nagarjiina must, therefore, be ano- 
ther pc'ison miieli later tlian our Nagarjiina. 

Til llie first (iuart(‘r of the 7lh century a Pallava king of Kanehi wrote 
a play in Sanskrit with rc'prc'scmtatives of llu' Kapalika, the Bauddha and 
the Pashupata si'cts as tlu' eharaeters, depicting tluar extravagances and 
bringing tluan at the' end loiind to tlu' view^ that it wxis })ossible foi them 
all to carry on eo-(‘\istene(‘. And the* continuity of the tradition in tin’s re- 
gion is madc‘ manifest b) tlie simile used by tlie diamatist to recommcaid 
this (‘o-(‘\isl(‘uc(; which is that of Kirata and Arjima, the ('pithets that make 
11 ]) ihe nanu' of Bhaiaxi’s great poc'm Kirafarjuuiija, very proliably written 
lu're. 

In l)etw(‘(‘n Bharavi and the Pallava king-play wu’ight we have the famous 
slory-tell(*r almost iinicjiK' in Sanskrit litcTateiir, who was also one of the 
early wu-ilc'rs on Sanskrit poc'ties, Dandin, who describes himsc'lf as Bha- 
raxi's grcxil-graiidsou.'" Jb' is geiKaalh’ (‘oiisidi'red to ])c a eonlc'miiorary 
of lh(’ famous iomaiie(‘-wa iter of the' North, Bana. 

Before Badaraxana in Norlli India, liad (omposed his Brtihm(isulr:i^i, 
gixa’ng in a nutsh(*Il and mnemonic* form, tlie tcaiets of Brahman-jdiilosojiliy 
or \"edanla, jaimini, had rendcac'd similar serx icc* to the' cause of the philo- 
soj)hv (d Dharma or litualistie ])atl<Tn of lix ing and rc'ligious goal, raising 
xx'lial is c'alh'd “apurva”, “uniijiK ", i.e., the eomplc'x ol unseen eonsiTjuenees 
oi on(*’s aelixilx, into a sort ol Clod. The' diehotomoiis division of \a’dic 
Brahmanism xxhieh had made its aj)]>(Mranc'e in the attitudes of the per- 
sonage's figuring in the oldcT Upanishci(h\ though it xvas attcaupted to bc' 
svntlu'sized in the Bha^icwadiljid. had exidcaitly gone' on devc'lopiiig in spile 
of the* onslaught xvhich Buddha’s doetrinexs, and of their sponsoring and 
sprcMcl by Asoka, must have' made on the ritualistic xxTiy of life'. For the 
first lesurgc'nc'c of Bralimanism after its partial ('C‘hpse in North India wdS 
])roc*laimed bx* a famous saerific*e of the Vedie repertory, performc'd about 
150 n.c. bv a Siinga monarch, rc'soundiiig through tlu* great grammatical 
w’ork of Pataujali and thc' cBarmiug and appealing drama Malankagiii- 


pp 2ri ai 

S. Kris]iiKis\\ ami Aixaii^a], n/). cit , p. 5Sr). 
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mittUy of the national jx^et, Kalidasa. 

Small wonder, therefore, that of the two great and more or less con- 
temporary books in the catcclustic form, one on tlic Brahma-philosophy 
and the other on Dharma-x^hilosophy, i.e., of the ritualistic pattern ol living 
and religious goal, the latter found its commentator earlier. We have the 
work of one Sabararswami known as Sahara hliashya on Jaimini’s Sutra 'i, 
which antedates its analogue, Shankarbhashija on Badarayana’s Sutras by 
four to five centuries. 

Though theism centred round Siva and his son Skanda had begun to 
come to the fore witli some' of the foreign dynasties ruling in North India 
between about 1 b.c:. to about 300 a.d., and that centred round Vislinii- 
Vasudeva during the same period but mostly outside royalty of the North 
and among royalty only south of the Narmada, it was not till the Imperial 
Guptas charnxnoned Vaishnavism that theism can be said (o have been 
stabilized as the focus of Indian religious conseiousn(\ss. Of tliese great 
Gux^tas, Samudragupta, the first great monarch, celebrated his success with 
the performance of a liorse-sacrifice, “asvainedha". But as for inscriptional 
or literary evidc'uce so far available can t(‘ll us there' is no other vedie sac- 
rifice recorded to have beem pe rfornu'd in North India, even by thc^ other 
GuxHa monarchs who performed the "asvauK'dlur. Tlie only exception to 
this appears to be tlu* “triratra"’ s.icrifice recorded to Jia\c> l)(‘en offered by 
a Maukhari prince in a Kotah district inscription of about 238 a.d. 

On the other hand, some inscriptions from Damodaipur, Dinajpur dis- 
trict, of the middle oF the 5th century or the oik* Irom Mallasarul, 
Burdwan district of the first halt ol (he 6th century a.u , recording an i n- 
dowinent-graiit to a Brahmin in order that h(‘ may carry on his usual 
Brahinanic duties of daily domestic sacrifices is an indication that (‘ven 
tlie daily so-call('d sacrifices, tlie “Panchamahay ajnas' ol the law-books, 
had come to be avoided by some Brahmins'' in North India. 

The South Indian (Andhia) Satavahanas “ wemt one better m point of 
the perrornianc-e of horsi’-saei iliei', .some of llu'ir mi'mbeis having celi'brated 
tlie great sacrifice symx)tomatic* ol martial x^i'owess, twice about the latter 
half of the first centurv n.c. lu adtliliori, what is important for our purposi*s, 
they i)erformed more than half a dozen other Vedie sacrifices which had 
nol that connection with martial prowess and were purely Vedie ritualism. 

From about thi' latter pait of the 3rd century \.o. scions of the Ikshvaku 
family of Kanehi recording at the famous Buddhist , centre of Nagarjuni- 
konda testify to their having celebrated not only (he roval vietory- 
proelaimer horse-sacrifice but also at least three; or four other Vedie sac- 
rifices whosi' x^erformance in the earlier x^eriod was registered by the Sata- 
\ahanas. 

' D. C, Snkcii, Sr'/rr/ InscrijUions, pp 02- L 27M, 28.5-7 359-01. 

1^ C. Siikai, uj). (it., pp, 180-90. 

Ibid., pp 227-31. 
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The Vakataka dynasty of Vidarbha, Bcrar, which was politically impor- 
tant enougli to induce the Jinperial Guptas to form a matrimonial alliance 
with it by giving in marriage one of their princesses to a Vakataka prince, 
went further, one of their early kings having performed four horse- 
•sacrifices in the 4th century a.j)., and also six other Vedic sacrifices, 
two of tlu'in being different from the lialf dozen performed by the Sata- 
vahana scions. 

The* Pallavas of Kanehi *’ almost about the same time further south were 
performing not only the horsc-saerifice but also two other of the Vedic 
sacrifices pc'rformed by the Satavahanas. 

I>. C. Sircar, writing in 1942, remarked on the performance of the 
Satavahanas: "The number of sacrifices proves the great influence of the 
Vedic Karmakanda /ritiialisni7 in the early Satavahana court.” 

It is in this context of religious practice' in South India and the persistent 
attacks of the^ Buddhistic teachers and philosophers like Vasubandhu and 
Dinganaga that we have to view Kumarila Bhalta’s rise and work in South 
India. Kumarila Bhatta, " c'Oininenting on Shabaraswami s commentary on 
the Sutras of Jaimini in the 7th century A.n., is believed to have counter- 
acted the Buddhistic onslaught. The faith in Vedic sacrifices, indicated by 
the religious practice' of the South during tour to five centuries before 
Kumarila Bhalta, demonstrates the fact of thc' field being (piite ready to 
r(‘eeiv(' and nourish the seed of the philosopliy of Vedic ritualism. And 
there' arose Kumarila Bhatta, a son of that soil, Andhra Pradesh, to grasp 
the noble opportunity. Once critic-al thought, critical within the framework 
of Vedic authority, had starle'd, a divergent school or schools of thought 
was a j)n)babilitv; and Prabhakara Bhatta.*^ the pupil of Kumarila Bhatla, 
also a Southc'rner, h'd another school of the religio-philosophy called Purva 
Mimamsa. About their thought and work R. G. Bhandaikar obsenaxl more 
than hall a ce'utury ago: "But the Mimamsakas attacked not only thc 
Buddhists, but the Aupanishadas, or a .school of thought based upon the 
Upanishads.” It is gratifying for me to note that aec'ording to Dr V. V. 
Mirashi, Mimamsaka system of religious thought was assiduously cultivated 
since' Kumarila Bhatta’s time in Kerala, vShankaraeharya’s re^gion {NavahJui’ 
rata, Deee'iube'r 1065, p. 152). 

In Neirth Inelia where' .Saivism or rather Sivatheism was well femnulated 
during the' Indo-Parlhian perieid, we kneiw that a spec'ial schoeil of it known 

'' IhnL, pp. 400-8, 418-21. TIk* insci iption rrlcis to tin* Hhai ms1o\ as, tho inatcinal 
anirstois ol llio early Vakatakas as a faniiK wliicli luul celebi.itt'd ten hoise-sacrificc’s. 
1’lus n‘i(TeiKi‘ not bein^ siippoited h> jiuleix'iuleiit evidence nia\ be taken to be 
ewv^^eiation ! 

Ihid , pp. 447-42. 

IhuL. p 189 . 

of rhilosopJiif, Eastri}) ami Wc.stcru, Vol. I, ed. by S. Radhakrisiman r2nd 
ed,), pp. 40 , 258 , 205 , 208 , 209 - 70 . 

Op. cit., p. 51. 
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as Pasupata was started or proiX)unded with new vigour by one Lakulisa, 
who lived in Saiirashtra, Gujarat, about 200 a.d.'® About the time Shan- 
karacharya formulated his grand system of philosophy in the far Soutli, 
Shaiva Siddhanta school, wliose fundamental doctrine is monism centred 
round Shiva, was being developed in the far off North, in Kashmir by 
Vasugupta in the beginning of the 9lh century/” 

That North India had begun to follow up the trails of philosophico -re- 
ligious thought of Badarayana is proved by tlie ^'karikas* of Gaudapada, 
who is ascribed to a time not later than 5(X) a.d. by some and by others lo 
the second or third geneiation before Shankaracharya who looked upon 
him as his virtual preceptor/^ In these circumstances of religio-philosophy 
in India, North and South, alK)ut 750 a.d., if Shankaracharya arose and 
formulated a system which tied down all other thought and practice we 
need only concede the title of a genius to him and need not go out to seek 
some very problematically possible influence on his philosophical system. 
How about the active and organizational part of his immense activity 
in the short span of life he had? Here, too, the following brief narration 
of accredited facts should convince any unbiassed reader that nothing 
more than the acc(‘ptanc(‘ of Shankaracharya as an extraordinary person 
is necessary. And such persons have arisen in this land from time to time, 
but for which fact this Indian culture could not have succeedc'd in con- 
tinuing a fairly vigorous and the longest-known existence among world’s 
cultures, more than about one doz(‘n of which have vanished into the limbo 
of time! 

Buddhist “viharas’', Buddhist monks, their propagandist activity, and 
their monastic organi/alion cxish'd in India for at least eight to nine cen- 
turies before Shankaracharya cain(‘ on the scene. Sojne of IIk' Saiva sects, 
too, must hav(‘ had their propagandist ascetics moving round the country 
lor a few centuries, at least after a definite individual of th(' name of 
Lakulin or Lakulisa had preached Ins interpretation of tlie Saiva doctrines. 
As a matter of fact tin' v(’ry word "matha” int*aning a monastic c(‘ntre, the 
foundation ol five such Inning been credited to Shankaracharya, is more 
than thr(‘c centuries older than him. As pointed out by me elsewhere the 
popular Sanskrit work Vaiichat antra records the existences of “mathas”, 
distinguishing them as “vidyamatlur and “mathayatana”, centre' for dis- 
seminating learning and temple-centre, and alludes to the task of managing 

H. G. Blianclaikar, Vaislinar/ism, SaiLism etc , p. J20; V. S. Patliak, Saiui Culls in 
Northern Imiui, p. V)., See my Gods and Men, pp. 25-6. 

J. N. l*'ai(juhai, Outline of the Rrfif'ious Intendurc of India, 1920, pj). 193-1. 

Amariiath Ray Jii Ballelin of the School of OriiK'tal Studies, Vul. VJJJ, 1935-37, 
pp. 107-11. 

Indian Sadhus, 2nct (‘d., pp \^II, 41-2, 224, S. KoMinaswanii Aiyaiigar, Ancient 
India and South Indian History and Culture, I, i)p. 800-64. 

Indian Sadhus, 2nd ed., 1964. 
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such “inatlias", where ascetics took abode, as rather very taxing. Organi- 
zation ot ascetics with residential arrangement called "mathas”, the work 
of some of which consisted in si)reading knowledge, was not an utterly 
unknown ])h(‘nomenon locally and indigenously in Shankaracharya s time. 
And what is most important in the present context is that one such centre, 
“matlur, is mentioned as existing even before the 6th century a.d., at 
Mylapore near Madras. 

Sliankaraeharya, tlKTcdore, cannot be dej)rived of the credit of formu- 
lating his grand pliilosopliical system, of using disputational technique and 
endeavour, and of starting organ i/ational enterprise purely out of the indi- 
genous sources and liis own resourceful nature. 

Sliankaraeharya’s individual gu‘atnt‘ss is absolute. Nothing can detract 
from it. Yet in view of the fact that Professor Humayun Kabir, Dr Tara 
Chand and others have been harping on the Kerala-Dravidiaii origin of 
his, it must be pointed out that tradition current on the Malabar coast 
asserts thc‘ importation of Bralimins iiom llie Siwalik Hills into Kerala about 
the 5tli or the Olh century a.d. where, it is alh'ge'd, there ('\ist(‘d none* before.*'^ 
Jt is tht'ieforc' not at all improbable that Sliankarachar) a's origin was Indo- 
Aryan and tliat tlie thought-ferment that took place in Kerala about the 
8th eeaitury of tiu' Christian eia was the result of the imjietus that Keralian 
society received through tlie Bralmianic importation. 


W. Logan, Malabar. 
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INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE: 
THREE VIEWS (II) 


SiiANKARACHAuyA.s woik iti foriiiiilalinf' monistic pliilosopby and .iccoinino- 
(lalinR it to the work-a-day life as well as in organizing eentrc'S foi fur- 
thering and stabilizing it among th(' people is thns seen to re(]nire no pos- 
tulation of foreign influence. 

We shall next turn to the contention of Dr Tara Chaial and others of 
his way of thinking that the emotional pattern of "bhakti”, somehow owes 
its inspiralioji to Islam m India. The.se persons also, among other things, 
maintain that emotional "bhakti" first makes its apjieaianee among Tamil 
s.iints who poured their hearts over tlu' lose of Cod in Tamil, contending, 
in terms of the appendix to the Bhot^avolu Puroiui, that "bhakti” was born 
in Tainilnad and after journeying osei otluT parts of India returned to it 
to flourish. 

Dr Tara Chaiid ' obserscs : 

(1) "The religion ol loving devotion was a])])arently the least po- 
pular of the tlnee /the religion ol ritual, the religion of knowledge and 
the religion of losing (h'S'olion/. Uesiiles the llh.igavailgita and the 
^ ordijiinhjd section ol the Mahabharata il is hardly mentioned in 
the rest of the pre-Muslim .saered literature of Northern Hinduism 
. . . . The svor.ship of Vishnu or Bhagauil and devotion to AmiUihha 
and Shiva have an emotional tingi*, but they lack the fierce glow 
of passion and fervour svhieh has a timdeney to run riot in svild 
eroticism or incoherent eestatism. ’ 

(2) “From the eighth century to the fifteenth the South is the home of 
religious reform; it is there that the Vuishnava and Suivitc saints start the 
schools of Bhakti, and Sankara and Ramanuja, Nimbaditya, Basava, Valla- 


' Op. cit, pp. 27, 84, 87-9. 9.3. 1 12-4, 115-6. 
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bhachurya and Madliava /MadhvaJ expounded their philosophical sys- 
tems. From the South the impulse was transmitted to the North through 
Ramananda, a pupil of Ramanuja/' 

(3) , . the increasing emphasis on monotlieism, emotional worsliip, 

self-surrender (prapatli) and adoration of the teacher {Guru-hhakti) and 
in addition to them laxity in the rigours of the caste system, and indiffer- 
ence towards mere ritual" characterize “South Indian thought from the 
ninth c(*ntury onwards strongly point to Islamic influence." 

He rejects as unlikely the derivation of these reforms from Buddhist 
and Jain thought and practice “for both were in tlicir later days rigidly 
bound up with ceremonialism and image worship." Dr Tara Chand demurs 
to their derivation from the then imwailing types of Hindu religion 
as both the doctrines of Prapatti and Guru-hluikti had no place in 
them. He says: 

The idea of Prapatti attains importance in the school of Ramanuja, where 
Bhakti is permitted to the three higher classes alone but not to Sndras. 
The last are Prapannas, who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor 
and lu'lpless .... And Nirnbarka gave' great pix^dominance to this method 
of winning the grace ol God. Prajjatti is closely connected with the ado- 
ration of the teacher (acharyabhimatUMjoga) which consists in surren- 
dering oneself, completely to a teacher and being guided by him in 
everything. 

Dr Tara Ghand, in deri\ing the.se doetiines from I.slam, finds “no in* 
superable difficulty in supposing that Ramanuja adopted" the doctrine of 
Prafjalfi “from Islam”. As lor acharyahlibnaiuiyo^a, Dr Tara Chand ® de- 
rives it from Islam’s Sufism through Vai.shnava alvara and Saiva acharyas 
of the South thus: 

This Sufi conception of the deified teacher was incorporated in mediae- 
val Hinduism. Aiiandagiri’s conception of Sankara as the incarnation of 
Siva, the (\stimation of the Alvars ai\d the Acharyas as incarnation of 
Vishnu or his parts, and Umapati’s Gumvada are all assimilations to the 
Sufi type . . . the acharyaldiwiauiyoga of the Artha Pauchika and Rama- 
nuja system were loans then not from Christianity but from Islam. 

Dr Tara Chand further asserts that Vai.shnavism sponsored by the Im- 
perial Guptas had been partially eclipsed in North India during the two 
or two and a half centuries that elapsed between the downfall of the 
Guptas and the rise of the Giirjara Pratiharas of Kanauj, suggesting that 
it was coming back to its earlier position about the third quarter of the 


^ Ojf. cit., p. 115. 
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9th century.^ He is certain that about that time “the doctrines of Bhakti 
which were tauglit in the South by Alvars travelled to the North and gave 
new strength to the Vaislmava movement. Tlie Bhagawata Purana was the 
result of these religious upheavals”. Tliis devotional religion, however, 
stopped with opening “the way for the spiritual emancipation of the indi- 
vidual" and “did not remove the chains of social slavery’', though it “mark- 
ed the transition from the ancient religion of works to the mediaeval re- 
ligion of Bluiktf, 

Regarding the nature and extent of Islamic influence on the develop- 
ment of the “bhakti''-cult in the North, “Ramananda being the bridge 
between the Bhakti movement of the South and the North”, Dr Tara Chand ‘ 
leaves the question rather nebulous, speaking of it only in general terms. 
He says, 

The effect of Islam upon Hindu sects in the South has been traced in a 
previous chapter. Tlie movement which started there continued to de- 
vc'lop ill the North. The religious leaders in Maliaraslitra, Gujarat, the 
Panjab, Hindustan and Rengal from the fourtt?enth century onwards de- 
libe^rately reject certain elements of ancient creeds and emphasize otliers 
and tlius attempt to bring about an approximation between the Hindu 
and Muslim faiths. At tlu' same time Muslim Sufi orders and Muslim 
writers and poets show a strong tendency to assimilate Hindu practices 
and doctrines. 

And at the end of his 7()-page (*xposition of the “bhakti”-movement in Hin- 
dustan and Panjab, liriefly summarizing tlie results he tlioiight weri^ pro- 
duced in tile South, lie obser^es very tamely. 

In the north the same features ajipeared. It is liardly nec’essary to 
emter into a detailed analysis of the literature of the two schools, the 
one regarding Rama as tlu' supreme deity to be adori^d and the otlu'r, 
Krisna. Ramananda and Vallabha were the founders of the two schools in 
the north. 

About Vaishnavism or rather the “bhakir-cult in Bengal, he observes: 
“The simple faith and the democratic ideals of Islam infringed upon this 
society [BengaVi] * and produced a ferment wliich \yas focussed by Chai- 
tanya” (a.d. 1485-1533). He adds: “But whether he /Chaitanya7 loved the 
Havanas' as Jadunath Sarkar points out, “or not, it is undoubted that his 

’ Op. cit., pp. 132-4. 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 137, 143, 211. 

^ Op. cit.y pp. 218-9. 

* l>r Tara Chand has not a word to say about Jayadeva and his Gitof^oviuda innch 
less about thc^ inucli eailier poet-dramatist Miirari and his Anar^haraf'Jiaou. 
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teaching was afFcctccl by the Yavands ideas ” 

Regarding Maharashtra, which is a liard nut to crack with Dr Tara 
Chand's crackers of Islamic influence, Tara Chand has to leave Jnanesvara, 
crediting him only with ‘ influence on the* language and thought of Maha- 
rashtra”. 

I. Qureshi is quite sure that “though Islam was not successful in win- 
ning the majoritij of the population to Islam in South India, yet it icon re- 
markable victories in a different, unexpected and important st:>here. Its 
itnpact upon the religious thoitght of the area was deep and profound.*' 
He asserts lliat of tli(‘ three p.iths of attaining salvation in Hinduism, the 
third which is “bliakti-marga”, tlie path of devotion, ^'Originally teas purely 
a popular and Dravidian hadllion'. Though granting that this “path of 
devotion”, whose “main tenet is that God's grace frees the soul from bon- 
dage, but that it is by love and devotion that His grace can be won”, “finds 
its first exposition in the Bhagai:adgUa'\ ils “hl('rar\' expression” is “late”. 
“In all probability”, ho\v(‘\ei. Qureshi assures ns it “owes its origin to 
Dravidian influence's in Hindnism”. He supports liis contention by pointing 
e)nt that Krislma, who give's e'vpre'ssion to it, “is the’ pcTsonificatiein eif the 
wisdom of the elark-eomple'xioneel Dniv ielian”.' Tlie' Tirmnurai, arranged 
at about the' beginning of tlie* llth ee’ntnry vit Tanjeire, begins to show tlie 
tende'iic'y to re'garel CJoel as not enily immanent but also transeendent and 
as such to have concern feir the' iiidivieliial soul. And the Vaishnavite col- 
lection Nalayiraprahandham “is just as e'meilioiial”. "All this literature* says 
Qureslii "has many passages whu'h would insj)ire any Muslim".'' 

Qme'shi pieks eiut Ireim Hamanuja’s rc'ligio-pliilosopliy the tenet that 
wherc'as “the’ elite' could practice “bhakli”, the’ re'st coulel resort te) “the 
path e)l self-surrender and e’omple'te trust in the precepleir”, and says that 
il “re'ininels one strongly of Islam” ace-ording te) which “by ceineentration 
and mc’ditation, muraejabah”, man “can reach the stage' of the beatific vnsion, 
Shuhud"." 

About Ramananela (b. IdOO Qure'shi says that when he’ joined the 

se'c t of Ramanuja “the’ Muslim tre nds preseait in the teachings eif the vSeiuth 
Inelian te’ae he’r \n ere' absorbc'el by him” which “seem te) have' been streng- 
thened by contae ts with the Mus1ims”.'Mt can be seen that Quirshi has 
le'ss concern for e'ither objectivity e)r scientific e'vadene’e', than Dr Tara 
Chand. 

I .shall have to make a brief statenu’nt of the rise and development of 
“bhakti” and the associatc’d fe’ature eif the importance e)f the' spiritual pre- 
ceptor or “guru”. I shall .start with the statement that one's “acharya”, pre- 

(V ^ ’ PP in-20. lliilics iiiiiie. Maik Qiiicslifs use ul tlie vvoid “inajonly". 

' On. ( a . \). 2 ' 5 . 

^ Ihid y j). 2(). llalK's innif 
lt)i(l.y pp. 27-S, too. 

IhUly p. 109. 
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ceptor or the grantor of knowledge, the “guru" of later phraseology, is 
affirmed to be tlio only person who can bring ])erfeetioij, enlightenment 
or release, in one of the two oldest Upanishads, Chhando^ya (IV, 9, 3, and 
IV, 14, 1). In the first passage? we have the declaration of Satyakairia, die 
pnpil, who had completed his fonnal course' of stndic'S but had not yet 
recc'ived the final benedictory touches from his preceptor, Haridriimata 
Gantama, that the knowledge gained from or blessed by the prcHjeptor 
alone leads to the desirc'cl end. The other jiassage oec'ors as die end of a 
tale of an earnest student of spiritual knowledge who he had put in hard 
work in his pursuit for full twelve years. A student, by name Upakosala 
Kamalayana, resided for 12 yc'ars with Satyakama Jabala, a well-known 
preceptor of Brahma-knowledgc', conscientiously doing all that was ex- 
pected of him to such an extent that the preec'plors wife was highly im- 
pressed by his earnestnc\ss and devotion and was distrc'ssc'd to see him 
deni('d the final benedictory touches by her husband. She pleaded with 
him in vain to do tin' nec'dful and to discharge' the pupil fully equipjied. 
The “lire's” of the pree('ptor, which Upakosala was ic'nding, took compas- 
sion ou him and taught him the esoteric lore one by one and said: “O, 
Upakosala, so far we have revealed to you thc' Brahma-lore and we can 
go no furtlu'r. For it is only the preceptor, ‘aeharya’, who can make it 
aetivc'ly useful CgatiT’. When Satyakama discovered this he was melted 
to pity and revealed to Upakosala the appro])riate esotc'rie key and dis- 
charged him. Thus the basic' notion that esotc^rie and spiritual knowledge 
can be givc'n only by one's prc'ceptor and by no one C’lse, howe^*('r com- 
p('tent in the field, and that such a gift or boon by the* prc'C'Cpfor was en- 
tirely within the domain of his sw(*c't will, which may not be amenable 
c\(Mi to the pleading of his wife*, is an aneii'nt notion in Hindu c'ulture 
traceable to a time' anterior to Muhammad’s birth at least by thirtc'cn 
eeiituries and even to Buddha's birth by two to three c'cnturic's! And that 
is whv W(' ha\'e iu the TaUlrhfa Vpanishad (T, 11, 2), whic’h is later than 
the Cldiau(Jof!,ya and yet pre-Buddhist, in the final valc'dic'tory address to 
the pupil, in th(' so-ealh'd c'onvoc'ation addrc'ss of aueieiit India, tin* ex- 
hrirtatiun that he should treat the prc'ceptor as if he were his God just as 
h(' should do his mother and father and his own guest. 

How important a spiritual prc'ceptor was in the age of the earlic'st of 
the Up<n}ishads\ the Brihadnranffaka, can be inferred from the fact that in 
this ancient and great text a c'omplc'te siieeession of teachers and disciplc's 
is given at the end with the heading “Hctc is the dc'se ent”, as if the tc'acli- 
ing contained in it could not be complete without a recital of the' teaeher- 
1 ^u]iil succession which developed and handed down tfie valuable c'soteric 
lore. 

The Sretasvafara Upauisliad. a text, which is in large measure and in 
principal intent cc'utrc'd round Siva as the personal God, goes further on 
the road uf tlie enthronement of the .spiritual preceptor. It proclaims that 
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from tlie last observation about sequence. More or less as his final exhor- 
tation l.ord Krishna, rouiid wliom alone* the most emotional, the most ero- 
tically fer\'ent, school o( devotion came to be centred, says to Arjuna, who 
was by ihf‘n chastened (‘iiough to receive llie doctrine of the i3ath of de- 
votic3n with un(]uf\stioning mind aiid te) appiopriate it as a cherished way 
ejf liberal if ju: 

Wlieai a peison ha\iii^ attained llirougli the path of knowledj^c that 
e(|uanimity of mind wliieli (‘uahles liim to look upon all with ealm equa- 
lity and to stop wishing or if lotting, he* acepiiivs the* highest devothm 
"paia hhakti" to Me*. With is de‘Vofie)n he* knf)ws Me as I am and with 
that knowledge* (*nters Me*, i.e*., is unite*d with Me. De'pe*neling on Me, 
“ma(l\ yajiasraya", he* e'ngag(‘s iii all activity and ye*! thve)ugli My grace, 
“pr.isada", he attains the* permanent and ehangele*ss state*. You, thcTe- 
loi<*, (C>, Arjuna) ha\ing re\signe*el tf) me* all aeli\ity mentally, i.e., all 
me*nlal atlaeliment to it, (which make‘s one* elf'sire* suee*e*ss and sorry 
when lailurf* e*nsue*s) and l)e*ing inle*nt on Me*, “matpara", with the help 
of thf* path ol knowledge* lx* always thinking ol Me, “maee’itta". If >ou 
will alwa\s think of Me*, “maeeitla”. von will get o\ er all diflieulties 
through M\' graee*, "piasaela"; but if through egoism, you w'oiild ne)t 
listen to Me you will be (mate*rially and spiiituallv) de*stroved. (XVIII, 
54-8). 

As if this mue*h reeommenelation e)l "bhakti", was ne)t sufficient to gain 
it the* adhererU'e* wdiieh the* Lore! thoiiglit was inipe*rati\a' for Arjuna's (e)r 
any eilhei person's) sahation, Krishna goes em (XVIIT, 65-71): 

(O, Arjuna), fix >’our minel on Me, be My ele\otf*e', 'bhakta”, sacrifice to 
Me*, bow’ down If) Me. Doing this, you wall certainly go to Me. I assure 
x’ou this iniK'h as you are* de*ar, “priya”, te) Me. Abaneloning all paths of 
religious s(*eking you surre*nfle*r ye)urse*lf to or take re‘fuge in, “sarana". 
Me*; 1 shall he'e \f)u fre)m all sins; Do ne)t fee*! soriy. 

Earli(*r in the* Bhagavaelgila (18, 8) the T.ord proclaims. “O, Kaimteya, 
.se)n of Kunti, I promise yf)u, nn elevotee ne*ver lose*s (in the battle* e)f life 
anel liberatie)n) ". 

Krishna exhorts Arjuna (XAdll, 67-69): 

You .sliould ne\er reveal this, (the doctrine of “bhakti" as revealed by 
Me If) you) to anyone who eloes not perfonn austerities, who is not My 
‘bhakta”, wd)o do(\s ne)i desire to list(»ii to or who dislike's Me. One who 
expounds this highly esoteric doctrine to My d(*ve)tees, “madhhakta'\ will 
show' supreme denotion, “para bhakti” to Me and will undoubtedly go 
to Me. There* can be none among men, wdio can do, or who does more 
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N'iilnahlo service to Me than (such an expounder); and therefore' there 

cannot possibly be anyone deart'r to Me than him, in the future. 

Tlie abov(' excerpt, it appears to me, must be interpreted to treat 
"bhakti" as tljc' hij^hcr or th(' more rc'commended path of liberation, though 
“jnana” as an ollslioot peeps in, and Lord’s grace as llie final arbiter of the 
attaimnent of Jil)eration. 

Ill a more or h'ss similar lone are ])hrased the following occurrences of 
“])1iakti” in a context whicli follows the clisipiisition on ‘kslietra” and “kshe- 
trajna", i.e., on the philosopliy oi th(‘ n'lalion between indi\'inal soul and 
tlie material body and the relation of (he former and the Lord. After 
dealing with the abo\e topics in the 13lh chapter, in the midst of which 
a slightly dilferent view of “bhakti" and “jnana”, is presented, and having 
affirmed in vrrscs 19 and 20 of (diapl(T XI V'" that a person, who cultivates 
knowh'dge of tlu' proper natma' of tlu' three qualiii('s postulated bv the 
Samkhyas, and transc'ends tlu'ii, attains “My state”, in other words enjoys 
immoitality, th(‘ Lord in lh(' ^ cry last vc'rst' of the cliapter speaks of the 
masicTy over (he thia'e qnaliti('s as more or less tlu' conscipience' of the 
highest tvpc' o| nnsw('r\ing d('\otion ihrough scTvice, "^S(‘^’a”, and ass(’rts 
that such a oik' b('eom('s fi( to attain Brahmanhoocl. 

Earlier in the (e\( of (he W/r/gr/fv/rZg/Vr/, Krishna mak(\s a statement 
which goes ev('n furtlu'r than the last in exalting “bhakti'" to Vasndeva in 
so far as Ik' affirms tliat a p('rson who had allained kncAvledge, “jnana’’, 
ae1ii(\’es union witli tiu' Loid only wh('n he r(‘ali/es aft(T many births 
that \^lsnd('^'a is all f\'9r. If)). E\c'ii more' independf'Utly of ‘jnana’' is 
“bhikli” of tin' later “pra|)atti”, sn rrender-tvpe enthroned in so far as it is 
slated (VIT, 1 f) that only lhos(* who snrr(*nd('r themselvc's to tlie I.ord 
pr'iielratf* flis insn])erabl(' illusionary power in the form of tlie thnr (jiia- 
litic'S sp('eifi('d in the Samkhyu j'lhilosophv. And at the end of the 9th 
chapter, dealing with the royal c'sotc'ric path (TX, 34) T.ord Krishna exhorts 
Arjuna : “(O, Arjuna), fix your mind on Me, be My devot(’e, saerific'e to 
Me, bow down to Me*. Bc'ing fhus intent, ‘parayana’, on Me and continuing 
the ]siaefic(* Yon will come and join Me”. The highest fonn of salvatic^n 
IS thus asserlc’d bv the Lord to be the dirc'ct result of intense, one-pointed 
and sc4f-denving d('\otion to Him without the intermediaiy of any other 
I'lalh of liberation. One can easilv recognize in this passage an earlv but 
concise dc'claration of the same doctrinal proposition which is made' at the 
f'nd of the text, with the (piotatifin nf which we startc'd our journey on 
the Cita-path of devotion, half of the verse being the same as the first 
half of XVITI, 65. 

In the context of the “Yogic” path of salvation, too, Krishna emphasizes 
the great ('fficacy c^f and his parliality for 'Thakti'’. Thus he says fVL 47): 
“Of all the* Yogis one who with faith and liis inner mind fixed on Me is 
devoted to Me is the best.” This combination of “yoga” and “bhakti” figure's 
s-12 
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ilgain in the Lord's assurance about llic final occasion of leaving this world 
(VIII, 10, 1:3-14). 

Tlic content of the 13tli chnpt(T, rcfeircd to al)ov(^ and (Uderred for a 
full staterncait, may now be taken up as it iH'Speaks superiority of the path 
*of knowl(‘dge. In the 18tli v(*rse of tli(* chapter tlu' Lord tells Arjuna that 
a devol(’(* ol th(‘ Lord, who attains knowledge about “kshetra” and “kshe- 
trajna" brifdl) expounded b(4ore, a(hievc‘s sauK'ncss with Him. Unless w(‘ 
interpret tlu' e\]m'ssion "madbh.iva" to connote th(‘ sam(‘ as “sariipata” 
of lh(^ later “bhakti"-conipl('x, we have* to admit that this \'erse generally 
puts pro])cr knowh'dgt* “jnana', as later than and superior to the path of 
devotion. And it is not possible to inlerpiet that ('xpression iu this way. 
For ill the last versc' of th(‘ chai)ter (XITT, ot) the l.ord uuefiuivocally pro- 
claims that the kind ol kuriwledge explained above* leads the knower to 
llu* Supreme Stale. Nay even listcaiing to the* discourse* ol those who have 
attaiu(*d suc'h “jnana”, knowh'dge, ensmes immortality (\IIL 25), Rc'ali^a- 
tiori ol the all-pervasive* nature* ol the Supreme*, auel eil the* ne)n-existenc‘e 
of se'paraleness of all, and of the* e)neu(.*ss of all makes the* re‘.ili/er Brah- 
man itse'lf (XITl, 27-30). One* whe) re‘ali/e's that it is the* three' ejualities that 
act and that the Reality is bewond the'ui attains the* lonn eif the* Supre'me* 
(‘My’) or ('iijeiys immortality (X^^^ 19-20). ‘Those* who attain knowledge 
abf)ut Brahman anel ‘prakriti’ (i e., ‘jiiana’ proiier) attain M\' form and 
ne*ith(T are* the*v born at the* lime* of Cosmie* e-realioii nor arc the'v a(ni(*ted 
at the* lime* eif Cosmic elissolution ^XI^^ 2).” Again of the* four tvjie's of 
“bhaktas” Leml Krishna siugle*s out (VIL 17-8) “jnani", one who has attain- 
e*d knowh'dge* and is “solely el<*\e)le*d to Me*"-“e‘kabhakti'\ as de'ar to the* 
Leirel. Tie* the* Lord is eejually elear to him the* dewotee*. ITe iu fact is c*on- 
sidere*el by the* Lord as llimse*!! and is assiiu'd the* highest sab.’ition. Thus 
“jiiaiia” eir the* ])alh of knowh'dge is ultimate*lv the* path that se'cure*s tlu* 
final triumph, theiugh “bhakli", too, is, like “yoga” a ue*cessary piereejuisite* 
and also pc'ihaps an ace*ompauiment eil it (ef. X, 55). 

The* e'luphasis on ‘bhakli” in c'ombinaliou with some atlitiuh* which is 
e*oue*he'el in the* le-rms e)f tlu* jiath ()f knowh'elge*, i.e*., as some* kind e)f ‘sanu- 
N'asa”, se lbs.iei ifi('<*, re signation to the* \vill ol Ce)d in late*r terminology, is 
the* ke'vuote* eil the* p.ith of ei(*\e)liou e xpeiuudoel in c'haptc'r XII, ‘bhakfi- 
N’eiga”. And the* e'xheirlat ieiu to rose)] I lei “bhakli” in tlu'se* ve*rse's is couc'heel 
iu sue*h terms as te? h*ii\e* no eloubt that what is e'xpex'le'd e)f tlu* devotee* 
is full-Hoelgoek fe*r\e'nl ch'xolion auel '^e'lLsurre'neh'r. Thus sa\^s Krishna 
(XIl, bhS): 


1 ofh'r succour to and ciuic'klv lrc*e freun the oc'ean e)f life* and death all 
those, whe> ha\'ing de*dic*alc'd all tlu'ir woik to Me* and lu'ing intent on Me 
without rec'emrse* te) au\^ either path, and tuning fixed the*ir minds of Me*, 
meditate* em auel are de\a,>l(*d to (sing ]iraise's eil) Me*. (O, Arjuna), fix your 
mind on Me, dire*ct yemr intelh'C't to Me; dor if you do this) thc*re can 
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Witli th(' addition of acquisition of equanimity to accompany the alli- 
tiidc ol resignation and capacity to withstand pairs of opposites without 
cliangc, a “bhakt.T or a penson who has cultivated “bhakti", “bliaktiman", 
IS d('clar(‘d to be ck'ar to Lord Krishna in five more vcrs(\s. at the end ot 
tlic cl»apt(T (11-19), the chai^ler ending willi the dc'claration that persons 
listening to llie disc'onrse, i.c‘., tlu‘ doctrine expoundt'd in the 19 preceding 
\(‘rs(‘s ol the cluipter, witli faith and witli mind intently re'sling in the 
Loul. being devot('(‘s, are particularly deai to Him! Thus it is not only the 
]).ith of devotion which is a sure souret* of lilx'ration but even listening to 
the doctrine, as in the declaration about (dht'acy of 'jn^uia’' as a path ol 
liberation noted abo\’(' is adc(|u.it(‘ to lx* so, though in a slightly deflered 
inanru'r, i.(\, through the fiord’s lo\e. 

Krishna, to impri'ss the importancf' of tlu' j^ath of devotion on the mind 
ol Arjuna, assurc's liim fX, .')()) that il an ill-bi'lnned pcTSon shows 

one pointed devotion to Him lx* should Ix^ eonsidenxl to be a good man 
lor Ix' has shu’led on the right path. '!liis statement brings out the esstaiee 
ol later d)hakti”, that an emotional approach to Cod by its(‘lf eh'vale'S the 
pea son so ac'timj. In this eomx'etion it must be borne in mind what tlu’ 
Loid has afiinneel. Tie tells (Vlk 28) Aijuna tliat it is onlv pcTSons of meri- 
torious ac'tions in their past li\(‘S lhal ((mkI to show firm devotion to Him. 
k'lirther Krishna (hives honx' tlx* (‘xtunx* importance' e)f "bliakli” by asscTt- 
ing that tlx' Supreaix* whether as lA‘rsonifi(*d lhahman or as tlu* Cosmic 
Spirit can be \isuali/ed onlv by m(‘ans of e\elusi\(*ly on(*-]’)e)int('d, 
ananva”, d('\’otion, “bhakti" (\TT1 22 X, 54). And as tlx* BJiG lias it 
Krislina not only very impr(\ssiv(‘lv des(‘ribed his Snprc’me Nature by caiu- 
nx'vatiug tlx* ^arions manifestations but also ('iiacled tlx* scc'nc' of transfi- 
Luuation, an opportunity e\'ery Cod-se(‘ker is prepared to pay for vctv 
Ix'.wilv, in tlu* 11th chapt('r, thus giving Arjuna a vision of the* CosnnV* 
Spirit ^'o dazzling and so bafflling! 

Kndma insists, like ('very Cod-thinker, that Cod, in this case Tie, as the 
Siipn me Cod, neither likr's nor hates aiiv one and if He* appe'ars to show 
fa\onr te) Ilis devotf'e, “bhakhr, it is Ix'cause tlu* nature of ‘bliakti" is 
siieli that its ]iraclilioner (hvells in Ccxl and Cod resides in tlie devolc'c* 
ilX, 2f)). This “bhtikti” wdiich is such a potent source of sjiiriluali/ation and 
Cod-attainment, Krishna affinns and assures, is not a 'very diffi(*ult tc'ch- 
niijiie or pro(‘ednre or path. On the other hand, it is the easiest as Krislina 
points out in BJia^arafIp[ifn fXTT, 5 (S) For as the Lord puts it ‘'Cod 
(Krishna) accepts anything that a devotee offers Him with mind eontrolled 
and fixed on Him and is pleased with it, may it be a leaf, a flower, a fruit 
or e\en water (TX, 26). Tlie path of devotion is thus proclaimed by Krishna 
to be free from the hurdle of ritualism depending on the spirit, tlx* m(*nfal 
attitude of tlx* worshipper, and not eith(‘r on his status or the parapher 
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xialia of ritual worship. 

The path of devotion, devoUon to Krishna ol couise, is open to all in 
contradislinclioii to other patlis. rroelainis Krishna: “O, Partha, son of 
Pritha, cvcai \aisya’ (peoj)]e ol the tliird caste, wljo by then had of course 
come to lia\e been denied all Vedie (eclinique ol vvorslhx), like sacrifices, 
knowledge' and yoga ), women (who liad by then ceased to have the riglit 
to study V('das), sudras', (iiK'm])t'rs ol tlie lonrlli easle wlio had always been 
tlt'nicd dial) and (‘V(‘n oiileastc's (numbers ol tlie nnlonchabh' classes cha- 
raeterizc'd lieic as sinln] brec'ds f)f man, which were in the Upanishadic 
language' descrilu'd as ‘clianelalayonis') il diey resort to Me attain the 
Sn])reine Slate' (alte'r deatli)’’ (IX, 32j. 

Hele'ie iiee'S (o "l)liaktr’, “bhakla", e)r to the; xerlial fe)rm "bhaj” in the 
Bha^^avad^^Ua olten aie* acc‘e)iii])anied by such adje'ctival qualification of 
the' palle'iii of acli\'ily e'onnoted l)y the' words as “avyabhicliarini”, non- 
swu'rving or ue)n-w ave'ring (III, 10; Xl\\ 2f)), “para”, gre'at or Supreme 
(XVni, 54, b8), e)r “Sar\'abha\ ena”, with all heiirt e)r complete (XV, 19). 
I’he apj)roae'h to God, the attituele' whieli tlie' de'\'otec' is e\i)ecled te) pos- 
sess in re-sorting to el('\e4i()n, is e'\pu'sse(l by the ve-rb “prapaeT, to resort 
te) (IV, 11; \'II, 15-10. 10-21), Iron) which the* w'orel “prapatti” of the later 
“bhakti”-e'omple'X is deri\(*el, or by the- nouji “sarana” (see*king) rc'fnge 
(X\dll, 02, 00), f)r by its eMjuivale'iit “\yapasiaya” or “asraya”, shelte-r (\'II, 
29, X\dn, 50). l.ove as a e-ompone-nl e)r ae e (>mpanime*nl of "bhakti” is alfirm- 
ed at le ast oucf' as in X, 10, wdu'i'e' the' Poi'd assuies Aijuna that lie endow\s 
those' \\ orshippe'rs ol Ilis who are- 1o\ing)y, (“pritipurvaka”) dewotexl to 
Him. On his ])arl the' Lorel alfirms that lie- works in the cause, spiritual 
and mah'iial, ol Ilis ele'\ote‘es with c'ompassion, “anukainpa” (X, 11; TX, 
22), and lli;il Ib' is not only a friend, snlnid", eil all but also a slu'lter, 
“nisasa”, and ' relu!»,e’”, “sarana” (W 29, l\ IS). 

Kiishiia, alter eh’ehiring te) Arjun;i that the' latter hael the pri\'ilege' of 
se'cing Ilis Caisinic lorm be'eanse' Krishna was ])l(‘ase‘d witli him, “jirasan- 
na”, (\I, 17), at tlu' e'lul of the' bSth e'haptea* assures Arjuim thif'e' tina'S 
in It'ims of the' late'r “bhakti"-e‘(.niple'\, using the- ne)uii “ixrasada” w4)ie']i is 
eh'ri\<'el lioin the same' reiol th if gi\e's file' |)artie'i])Ie' “j')ras'anna” e)f die 
earlie-r n leTene e, aiiel me-aiis giaee' A^'JII, 50, 5cS, 02). 

Tims il is see'll that ne)l e)iil\ is the- path ol de'\e)lie)n an accre'dited way 
e)f appreiaeh te) (a)el but also it is re'eejinme'nele el bv Te)rel Krislma as supe- 
rior to eitlie'i* patlis, as e|mt(' an e'as\' e)ne, aaid as e)ne open to all wntliout 
dislinc'liein ol se x e>r sen ial st.it us Its eonte'iit is quite clearly alTimned to 
be' ne)t e)nlv e'lne.tioiial but alse) e)f the pailienlar variety e)f emotion as siib- 
sislmg b('lw('e'n frie'iul and friend. SmTe'iuler on tlie part eif the wwshipper- 
de'\e)te(' and graee e)n the* part e)f the l.eirel are' the' ob\ease and reverse of 
the sliie'ld of “bhakti”. It is, tliere'fore, W'rong to set aside die path of de- 
veition ])rope)uiideel in the Bhaiiarndpta as not of the later variety of 
“bliakti” anel tei go fnrtlu'r afie'ld le) sevk feir Ramanuja's pattern eif ‘Idiakti” 
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in the earlier Tamil outpourings ot the saints ot Tamihiad. 

The Tamil saints, at least those whose work is known, lived after llie 
middle of the 6th ceiilury a.d. and must have derived their ideas of “bhakti" 
Ironi the earlier Sanskritic sources. It is a wrong opinion, nay even mali- 
cious and pernicious, lo liold that “bhakti" is a Dravidian Tamil gift to 
Indian culture'. I say “pernicious" because it appears to me that at the back 
of such opinion lies to some extent, the intense antagonism between Aryan 
and Dravidian. It is seen, lor example, in Professor Humayun Kabir’s ” as- 
sertion that Tamil had “a literature which was fairly developed before the 
advent of the Aryans on the Indian scene" and that “thc^ earliest Tamil 
jX)ctiy is lull of tlie l)atr('d of the Dravidian for the Aiyan invader". Pro- 
lessor Abid Husain^' goes lurtluT and oilers more specific datings, when he 
says tliat tlic* Tamil work on grammar known as Tolkappiyam, which is ex- 
tant, was writlc'u about 1000 n.cj. 

1 ]ia\ e already (luotcd I^ikistani Quicshi’s \ iew that Krishna, the tradi- 
tH)nally acccj^tc'd prcacln'r ol the* \\ idc'ly known and much likc'd religio* 
])hiIosophical book, tlic Bhass,(iV(J(l^ila, wris a Dravidian, thus making 
bliakli", not only the so-called new “l)hakir’-])atttTn of the Nayanmar- 
AKar and Ranianiipvi school but the whole' of it Ironi almost its first pro- 
clamation, a })ur(’ly Dra\ idian prochjct. A/i/ Alimad,"’ a\'oiding the use of 
lii(' w’oid Dra\uh\in or even 'lamil, spc'aks ol tlu‘ “blKikti"-movement as 
li.urng had “its early dew el()i)menl", i.c*., u])to the loth cenlury, in South 
India. 

The truth about (lu' supposed arili(tnity of even Tamil literature, pure 
and simple, is, as anthorilativc'ly stated by Professor K. A. Nilakanla Sas- 
tri,' (hat “tlierc' doi's not ('\isl a single' Iiik* ol 1’aimJ literature' writtc'n be- 
lorc the Tamils came into conlaet wilh, and Ic'L ns add, accepted with 
genuine ajipi ('ciation, th(’ Indo- \iyan ( iillnrc' ol Nortli Indian origin". 

I'lic' Blid^dViuh^ild lias gone (’\en lurtluT than adnrnbi aling the jiafli of d('- 
\olion as a teehiiiejiie lor lilii'ralion to be liaM iscd by an induidnal and lias 
alliiuK'd the' gre'at e'lfieaev ol de\olional eeslacv e'caninonly (‘\])eri('necd 
in groii]') [K’ribnnane'e's. TIk’ Tore! allirms (l\, 13-1 I; X, 911) that He' take's 
care' of those elc\ote*cs who r(‘m(‘nib(T and l.iiid Him at all limes and 
on all occ.isions and tlial “(liosc elcvotccs who c'onimiiiiicale' tlieir lands 
to othe'is and go on instructing one anotlicr in groups, feeling ]ia])j:)y 
anel eonte'nde'd in that e’Xe'reise*, re'e'cive from Him the* nc'cc'ssary spiritual 
li('lj)". And It is be'causc' Krishna apprewes of tliis gronj^ exerc'ise' of “Idiakli" 
path as a \('ry laudable and ('fficaeious eine that at the end He' exhorts Arjuna 
tlial ihc' (sotei’ic doeiiine rexc'ale'd by Him to Arjuiia should not In' 

Ol). rif.^ p. 02 

Ot). cit., p. 3S. 

Op. cit , pp 20-24. 

Op. cil., p. 140. 

Vroccedin^s of the ludUui History Conf.:,icss, 1950, p. 43. 
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not be disclosed to anyone who is not properly prepared for it, and urges him 
to propagate it among projualy e({uipp('d persons, assuring that one engaged 
in that activity would lie a person dearest to linn (XVlll, 67-9). This group 
pursuit of devotional path reminds me of llie “sankirtaiia’' parties of Cliai- 
tauyite Ihingal, described in literature and jiorlrayed in representational 
art of that legion as well as of tlie vaikari" Iroupi'S marching through 
Ilaveli taluka and J\)ona twice* a year from Alandi-Delni to Pandharpur 
and back, i.c., ol tlie f«ill-fledged ‘bliakti"-palh in gieat ecstacy, short of 
die erolie eompojK'iit ol tlie Chaitanyite and the later Willabhaite sects. 

Tins is not to say or suggest that some erotic eh'ineiit in Vaishnava, i.e., 
Krishna-* bliakli , did not exist locally at Vrindavaii-Mtithura or among 
some sections ol the eountry’s Northern population before Nimbarka or 
till composition ol tlie Bhd^avjdtapinini. As a matter of fact as 1 have 
]joml('(l (iiil (‘Isewhere Kiislma’s dalhaiiee with “goiiis" cowliei desses, and 
Ihidha was already endearingly rc-1 erred to in ]io[)nIar liteiatnre of alioiit 
200 A.D. In Bhasa’s drama BdlachdriUi of about tlie same time* we have* rc- 
feriMiee to and di'seriplion ol a particular \ariety ol chmee in tin* cowlierds- 
si'ltli'uient in which Krishna-1 )amo(lara ])ailieipated. And Bhasa has been 
claimed lo liave hailed from South Iiidiad' I'he maiuisenpts of his plays 
wiTc found in Kerala. 

Ill the pojmlar Sanskrit woik ol ])ie-")00 v n., period, Pditclidfimtui (I, 
belwei'n v. 221 ,uid v. 222) a ri'li'ienec* to Badha, the daughter ol a cow- 
]i(‘rd as \hslmu's consort in one ol Ins ineai nations, makes it clear that the 
bc'liel in Krishna's eoiiiu'etion with Badlia, *i cow liiaiiess, was llum cur- 
rent among tin* peopli' at largi*. Bhatta-Narayana a Kananii (hamatist, wdio 
livc'd and workc’d in Bc‘nga1 about the end of the tSth and the lieginiiing of 
till' 9tli eentur>% reli'rs lo Kiishnas dalliance* witli Radlia and iiiN'okes it to 
blc’ss liis audii'uee, a elc'ar indication that somi* erotic elemimt with Radlia 
as till' locus had come to be ingiati'd into the Krislina-' bhakti” eompli \ 
c'\en 1)1 lore Ifhatla NiUa^ana’s lime. 

Dming the age ol tlie Imiierial (luptas, i.e.. Irom about o5() v n. to about 
510 \.i),, w c* c'ome aeioss iiich\ idiials who are c haraetc'ii/ed in inseriptional 
leeords as **l)haga\ atas" de\'ot('es ol Bhagaxat, "parama bhaga^ata", great 
de^’otee ol Bhaga\at, and cweii ‘*atvantabha,ga\'atbhakta’', sn])remely de- 
\ oil’d to lfliaga\'at, partieiilarly so amon'g royal families and again as mi'rcly 
“bhagax atbhakta ’, diwotee ol Bhaga\al. Thiee ol tlie F.mperors tliianselvTS, 
C'haudiagnpta, Kmnaragupta and Skandagupta are eallc'd ‘ paramabhaga- 
\ata".‘" 

Similarly royal j^ersonagc'S, who are Saiva in religions faith, describe 
themseh’i's or are deseribi'd as 'Mahesxara" “atvanta malii’Svara", follower 
of Mahes\ ara-deM)lion school, ('xtrc'me lollower of the same or again 

Clods (Old A/rij, 1002, pp 1T.‘V74 

V. \‘(‘iik,iLikiiskna Ikin in hidian Ihstorirnl Qiiartcflif^ 1958, pp. J12-3. 

D. (7 SiKMi, t iftHons, ]ip 91, 20.7, 418, -227, 37.5, 397, 412-3, 446. 
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“atyantaiiialiabhairavabliakta”, extreme devotee ot Maliabliairava, in iuserip- 
Uoiis from about 380 a.d. to about 500 a.d.~^ 

A referenee to “bliakir ot the “bliagavata" beet, partieularly iiiteristiiig 
in the eoiitext ot our diseussion and ol the allegation ol Islamie inllueiiee 
on tills K'ligion of lo\e made by Dr Tara Chaiid, is the one whieh oeeuis 
in an inseription ol Sinihavarmaii, a Tallava King ol Kanehi, written in the 
Gth-7th eeiitury but acknowledged by eoinpetent epigraplnsls lo liave been 
a record originally executed in the 5th-6t]i eenUiry a.d., Iroin Guntur 
distriet.““ Smiliavarman Ihinsell is eharaeleiized as a “paramabluigavala ' 
and his grandlatlier Skandavarman is deserilied as one on whom all wel- 
lare‘, “kalyana”, was bestowed liy tlie loiee oJ Jm; devotion to Bhagavat. 
llius this record is an irrefutable (‘videnee that the ’ patli” ol devotion, to 
bliiigavat, i.c‘., lo Vishnu, was not only known in the South but some ol 
llic“ kings were already lollowers ol it in an emotionally Lunc’d maiiiua’, 
grc'at persciiial benefits having been asenbc'd to such dc'votion, belorc' tin? 
('lul ol the 3th century aa ). And 1 slunild remind my readers that it was 
])ieeisely at about tlie same time that idiaravi, thongli a Northerner by 
biilli, was writing his dc'votional song ol Siva's, praise suieharged with 
(inotioii lor Kirata, the hero ol his s('mi-('pie iioem Kiialarfuniiial I bavi‘, 
in th(' previous eliaptc’r, vvliere the hymn ol praise is summarised, drawn 
att(mliou to relevant tilirases and words signiheant from the point ol view 
oi “liliakti -cult. Here 1 sliould like to note again in jiartienlar Bliarav is 
assntion tliat Shiva is lielpful and piepaic'd lo grant graet‘ to anyone wlio, 
tlioiigli not equipiK'd vvitli propia* knov\I(*dg(' se('ks reingc' in Inm, the vvoids 
used l)(‘ing “njiela” whieh is almost the sanu* thing as pr.ipaiina ol the 
Hhagavadgita and ollua* "bhaktr-texls, and "sarana” loo. 

Anollua' V(‘j\ important pi<‘e(‘ of I'v i(l('ne(‘ foi the r\ist('iiee of bliakti - 
eiill ol moK or h'ss ol the same pattern as the* Iat( i ou(‘ is .illordi'd by 
the nu'ution ol the slandaid multrring lormula ol tli(' S:ii\M and the \'aish.- 
nava seels belore lh(‘ middh' ol tii(‘ sixth ei'ntiny a.d. In lh(' popular Sans- 
krit work, Paneliatantra (1. v. 173 to vx 17fJ) llu' Shaiv.i miilh'rmg lormula 
"Om namali Sivaya’’ is dc’clared to bc^ not onl\' llu' jiroper intioduetion 
ol one Shaiv.i ase(‘tie to .uiolhei but also is clMraetei i/.ed as the siv-lettered 
ineautalion, initiation into v^l^leh aeeouipanu'd by tin' smearing of ash(\s on 
ihc' lv)(iy inak('s the subject (‘\en if he is a Cdiandala, ol iinloiK'haliie easl(‘, 
Siva liimsc^ll. It is furlhei stall'd that il anyone' jdaei's evc'ii om^ Howa’r on 
idiaHiis to (lie aeeomiianime'nl ol tlie ulIeTaiiee' ol tliis six-h'lteif'd ineiin- 
lation, Ik* will never lie born again. Thus the easy 'patli ol a very simple 
form of worship ac'C'ompvinii'd bv the utlf'HMiee of thc' lormula "Om, namal* 
Si\aya'\ (Om, ])o\v' to Siva) was t'oiisidered to be adf'fjiial(*. like' the 
‘‘bliakti"-palh ol the Blia^ai'ad^ifu, to sc'cure hbc'r.ition and salvation in 

Ibid , pp. 125. 2^9-71, tl9, 420 
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the then current form of Saivism. In a Shijnoga district inscription"" of 
the 3rd quarter of the 5th century the invocation, however, has only the 
five-lettered formula with the initial Oin" dropped out. Saiva pattern of 
worship, if one does not like to call it “bliakti" direct, current before the 
end of the 5tli century was exlreiiK'ly simple and liberal. It had no need 
to copy liberalism or even love as its componc'iit from any outside source! 

As lor tlu' part playc^d by Tamil saints out ol their own resources out- 
side Indo-Aryan mspiration, it is to be borne in mind that Bliaravi’s hymn 
of praise providc-s enougli evidence tliat Sliaiva-devotion had already reach- 
ed tlie South, belore any of the great 4’amil hymners beginning w^itli Appar 
appc'ared on the scene*. And C. V. Narayana Ayyar has added even more 
significant pro(4 of the Northern influeiiee in the develoiiment of Tamil 
“bhakti ’-sehool and patUaii, Ayyar te*lls us that Tirumula Narayana or 
simply Tirumiilar, the author ol Tuimunuliram, which is considered to be 
“one of the most authoritative' vvoiks embodying Saiva doctrine”, lived be- 
lore Appar, and it is to be ascribed to sfnne time belore 600 A.n. and that 
lie was a Kashmirian who liad gone South. 

It is s]H‘eially to be noted that Tirumiilar*^' at that c'arly age speaks of 
four paths, “marga”, of Si\ a-“bhakti” which are: (Ij “Sanmarga” which 
appc'ais to be iiotliing c'lse than “Curumaiga”, tlie jiatli ol tlie spiritual 
jirc'cejitor. In tin* words ol Tirumular as rt'iidered by Ayyar “SV////nr/rga 
will of itsell gi\e niukii to those who wershjj') and reflect upon, touch, 
praise and adorn thc'ir hc'ad with the* fed of the Cimi”; i^2) Sakluimcir^a, 
the patli of fric'ndship; (3) Satpulra the* path of hec'oming a good 

son of Chid, and ( 1) Dasa Martha, the palli oJ be ing a servant ol Ciod. 

Not only I’inimnlai lint also (Irom among tlic* Tamil h\iriners of the 
Tcvurdin or Devaram, both Appar and Sanibandar) Ix'long to tlie eaily 
part of the* sc'vc'nth ee ntury. '' Thus at Ic'ast these thre e* grc'at saints wliose 
work infhi(*ne('d, im\ made. South Indi.i, i.e*., Tamil, Shaiva ‘ bhakti”-patlern, 
eoiilel not ha\(^ r(*eei\ed any Islamic influeiiee*, having livc'd either belore 
or c'onle’mjiorane’onsly with Mnliammad. 

So “l)liak(i"-sehool and patlcTii are' ne'itlieT in origin nor in development 
entirely Tamil. Much less can the'v liave bcem influenced by any Islamic 
thought or ])raetiee', be*ing almost wholly pre*-lslainie ! 

So fai 1 have followed np the* trend ()f'“bliak(r'-p.ille*i n in Saivism, which 
was much earlier in its Tamil exprc'ssion than Vaishiiava ‘bhakli” seliool, 
tliongh T pointed out the (*\iste'nee of fourth and fifth century Vaishnava 
“bliaktas” in the Nortli and in the' South among rewal pc'rsonagc'S. It re- 

I). C. Siuai, Sciri I hisrrijjtinns, ‘i5()-l. 

(lud Eaihf Histon/ of Sait isin ui SotiiJi India, 1936, pp. 204, 209, 211-3, 
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* ' /a>r. vit . pp 260-1 

]. N. I'.iHuihai, ();j p. 196. S. Knslinasw ami \i>yanqai, Oj). cit,, I, pp. 531, 
577; 'll, p. 802. 
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niaiiiwS for me to round up the history in the same manner as 1 have done 
for Shaiva "bhakti’ school, which 1 do by mentioning tlie clear and un- 
equivocal record of the twelve-lettered “mantra', incantation, of the Vaish- 
navas believed to have been popularized by Ramanuja is the twelfth cen- 
tury. That “mantra” is exactly parallel to that of the Shaivas and reads, 
“Om, namo bhagavate Vasudevaya”, Om, bow to majestic Vasudeva. The 
loriTuila occurs at the l^egimiiiig of a co])pcrplate inscription from Koh 
in Nagaudh district, dated 529 a.d. only with the omission of the word 
“Om”, wliosc place in tlie practice of tliosc days was taken by a symbol 
for “Siddham”.-' 

The old tradition about prc'ceptor, “guru”, and his significance in the 
process of gaijiing knowledge', wliether secular or spiritual, has already 
bc'cii Holed. It is possible to cite examples of such regard and reverence 
bt'ing shown by disciples from Epic stories but it is not necessary. I have 
(jiiott'd above Kalidasa’s description of Siva as the “guru ’ of the tliree 
worlds. It will [)e granted that tlie idea of ‘ jagadguru”, prciceplor of the 
world, was not brand n(‘w when it came to be applied to Shaiikaracharya. 
As lor his being regardt'd as an incarnation of Siva, 1 have now' to liring 
to the notice ol the readers that that idea, too, was a few eenturies old 
wIk'h usc'd in liis belialf. 

U. C. Bhandarkar mentioned more than half a century ago that in nn 
inscription in a lempl(‘ near Udaipur, Rajasthan, dated 971 a.d., “it is stated 
that Siva hi'came incarnate as a man with a club (‘lakula’) /this refers to 
Lakulisa or Lakulin who is gc'neially considered to have lived iii Gujarat 
about 200 A.D.J in Ins hand in the eoiinlry of Bhigiikaceha”. He also drew 
attcMition to the fact that the earlic'st Puraiia, the Vaiju Purajta, lielore 
5(i0 " A.O., slat(' that Mahes\aiM j:)roinis(‘(I Brahma lliat h(‘ would incarnate 
himsell as Lakulin at Kayavarohana w^lu'n Vasudeva (Krishna) would be 
born. f. N. Eanpiliar '’' loo, w riting in 1920, (hawing upon later lesearches, 
particularly of D. R Bliandarkai in tliis l)ehalf, and not agrc'cnig with the 
latt(T ai)OMl the date of Lakulin Iic'ing llu' first century a.d., says: “It tiuis 
sec'ms likely that llu' sc'ct / Lakii)isa-Pasu]iata/ was founded by a J^isupata 
asc'clie named J.akniin, i.e., th(‘ elub-bearor, wTio tauglit a lorm of Pasu- 
pala doctrine, and w'as recognized as an incarnation of Siva ... it is likely 
that the se ct arose' . , . peihaps about th(' third or fourth eeiitiiry.” 

More or less eontemporanc'oiis w ith Lakulin in its reference is th(‘ temiilc 
of “guru” wLieh is r(‘gist(a('d in a Mathura inscription^^ of -380 ad. The 

D. C, Sjuaj, ()]K rit., ]). 374. 

\'aishnai'isf){, Saivasim (Utd Minor lii'lif'ioiis Stjsicnt},, JIJ13, p. ]J6: rny Gods and 
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the then current form of Saivism. In a Shirnoga district inscription of 
tlie 3rd quarter of the 5th century the invocation, however, has only the 
five-lettered formula with the initial Om” dropped out. Saiva pattern of 
worship, if one does not like to call it “bliakti" direct, current before the 
end of the 5tli century was extremely simple and liberal. It had no need 
to' copy liberalism or even love as its componc'iit from any outside source! 

As for the jiart played by Tamil saints out of their own resources out- 
side Indo-Aryan inspiration, it is to be borne in mind that Bharavi’s hymn 
of praise provid(\s enough evidence tliat Sliaiva-devotion had already reach- 
ed the South, beJore any of the great Tamil hymners beginning with Appar 
appeared on tin* scene. And C. V. Narayana Ayyar has added even more 
signilieant proof of the Noithern inlluenee in the development of Tamil 
“bliakti'’-sc‘hool and iiatlern. Ayyar tells us that Tiriimula Narayana or 
simply I’lrumular, the author ol Tinmuuuliram. which is considered to be 
"one ol the most authoritative works embodying Saiva doctriiK'”, lived l)c- 
fore Appar, and it is to be aseribc'd to some tiiiu' before 600 A.n. and that 
he was a Kashmirian who had gone South. 

It is spt'eially to be noted that Tirmnulai • at that ('arly age sjx'aks of 
four paths, 'inaiga', ol Sis a-Thakti” which are: (1) "Sanmarga" which 
ajipc'ais to be nothing else than “CTurumarga”, the path of the spiritual 
jn(T‘eplor. In tlu- words ol Tirumnlar as i(‘iid(Ted by Ayyar "Sanmar^ia 
will of itself give tnukli to those' who see*, we/i'shij) anel re'He'et u])ou, touch, 
praise anel adorn thenr heael with the' le'el of the' Cairu"; (2) SalJunnar^^a, 
the path ol friendsliip; (3) Satpnlni tlu' path ot be'eoining a good 

son ol (hul, anel (*1) Dasa Manio. the' path eil be ing a se'rxant ol God. 

Not only Tirumular but also (Iroin among the* Tamil hymneTs e)f the 
Tcvdrmn or DevaKon. lioth Apjiar anel Sambandar) belong to the e'ailv 
jiarl e;l the' seventh ee'ntury.''’ 11ms at least these' three great saints whose^ 
we)ik mfliK'nee'd, iia\ made, Sooth Inelia, i e., 1’amil, Shaiv a ' bhaktr-patterii, 
eemlel not have' n'e'e'ived any Islamie' iiiflue'uee', having li\ e'd e'ithe'r before 
or eonte'inpoiaiu'ouslv with Muhammad. 

Se) 'bhakli"-se'h()ol anel patte'ru aie' ne'ithrr in origin neir in de've'lopmeiit 
eulire'ly llimil. Mue'h less ean tlu'y have' been ioHueiice'd by any Islamie 
tlioughl or iirac'tie’e', being almost wheilly pre-lslamie! 

So far I have' followe'd iij) the' tre'nd ol ‘ b1iakti"-pat Ic'i n in S.ilv ism, whieh 
was mueh e'arlie'r in its Tamil e'xpressiein than \"aishnava ‘bliakti’ seheied, 
themgh 1 poinleel out the' existeru'e of lourtli anel filth century Vaishnav^a 
“bhaktas” in the' North and in tlie Semlh among iwal personages. It re- 

U C SiK'ai, Sc(rit lt]srri})iinns, pj>. 450-1, 
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mains for me to round up the history in the same manner as 1 have done 
for Shaiva "bhakti’ school, which I do by mentioning the clear and un- 
equivocal record of the twelve-lettered “mantra", ineantation, of the Vaish- 
navas believed to have been popularized by Ramanuja is the twcHth cen- 
tury. That “mantra" is exactly parallel to that of the Shaivas and reads, 
“Om, namo bhagavate Vasudevaya”, Om, bow to majestic Vasudeva. The 
lormula occurs at the beginning ol a copperplate inscription Iroiii Koh 
]n Nagaudh district, dated 529 a.d. only with the omission of the word 
“Om", whose place in the practice of those days was taken by a symbol 
tor “Siddham 

The old tradition about prcccptoi, “guru", and his signilicaiice in the 
process of gaining knowlcdg(‘, whether secular or spiritual, has already 
been noted. It is possil)l(‘ to cite examples of such regard and reverence 
being shown by disciples from Epic stories but it is not neee.ssary. 1 have 
(juotc'd above Kalidasa's description of Siva as the “guru" of the fliree 
worlds. It will be granted that the idc‘a of “jagadguru", ]neceplor of the 
world, was not brand nvw when it came to be applied to Shankaracharya. 
As for his being regarded as an incarnation of Siva, I have now to bring 
to the notice of the readers llial that idea, too, was a tew centuries old 
when iis('d in his bc'hali. 

R. C. Rhainlarkar mentioned more than hall a century ago tliat in an 
inscription in a teinph' ni'ar Udaipur, Rajasthan, dated 971 a.d., "it is stated 
that Siva becanu' incarn.ite as a man with a club (‘lakula') /this rtders to 
Lakulisa or Lakulin who is gcmiTally considered'' to have lived in Gujarat 
about 200 A.D.y in his hand in tin' country of Bhigukaccha". He also drew 
altentioii to the fact tliat the csulic.sl Fnrana, the Vaiju Purmia, befon* 
5(>0 A.D., state that Mah(‘s\aia jiromiscd Brahma that he would meaniale 

liimsell as Lakulin at Ka\'.i\ aroliana when Vasude\a (Krislmaj would be 
born. J. N. Eaiquhai loo, writing in 1920, drawing upon later researclies, 
particularly of D. R. Bhandarkar in this b(‘hall, and not agrc'cmg with the 
lattcT about the date of Lakulin being the first century a.d., .says: “It thus 
setmis likely that tlu' sect /Lakulisa-Ua.su|)aia/ was foundc'd by a Pasupatu 
ascetic named Lakulin, i.e., tlu' club-bearer, who taught a form of ]*asu- 
pata doetiine, and was rt'cogni/.ed as an incarnation ol .Siva ... it is likely 
that till' sc'c't aros<' , . . perhaps about tin* third or fourth century." 

Mori' or li'ss eouleuijiorani'oiis with Lakulin in its rclerc'iicc? is the tc’mplc 
of “guru" which is registered in a Mathura inscription of 380 ad. The 

D. C .SiK'iii, (fp cif.. j). 374. 

VdisJiuavlsm, Saivasim and Minot lU lifiioiis SifsUms, 1UJ3, p. J ID; my Gec/.s and 
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record state's, with an appeal to Maliesvaiiis, lolluwers ol die devotional 
school called Maliesvara, tiiat tveo images ol spiritual picceptors, evidently 
of the Maliesvara seel, Kapiia-v imahi and his disciple Upaiaita vimala, 
with jihalliis on their luads and heiiee named Kapilesvcua and Upamites- 
vara respcelively, weie set mjj in a Lcmple apparently built to accommo- 
date ihcin. insei ijjtion releis to Ivso ol th(^ jn\deeessois of llis Holiness 
Ol llis Dninil) Kapila-\ iin.da in die preceptorial succession, viz., His Divi- 
nity Xusika, wiio IS stated to be the bth in asec’iit liom the elisciple-donor 
Ol mslilutor ol tiie image's under ledereiiee, and His Di\inity barasara 
who was llie- llurd in aseeiit. dhis rceoid then establislies the' fact that pre- 
eeplois weie e.iiioiiized and lelohzed in the Maliesvara school of devotional 
Sauisin aelually b\ oHt) va>. and probably as early as 200 A.n. Suiely idoli- 
zation ol u ligioits (jieeeptois was thus live eeiitmii's old beloie' Shaiikaiu- 
(haiya was born. 

Within \ aishiiav isnn 1 iliiiik, it is enough to note that the Ramanuja 
school in laising ‘guru to the high h’vel only e aiiu'd toivvaid the deietriue, 
mamle'st oi iiiijiheit in y\i|iina's leie'unee to kiishna in His Cosmic lorm 
as tile guiu ol gurus , the- s[jiritual pieeeptor par excellence Bluigaead- 
^ila [\[, kb. 

’i1j('r(' IS thus no juslilieation loi aseaibing any shaie' to Islamic inllueiiee 
eithi'i in liie jihilosopliv, the missionary ze*.il or the' oigauizatioiial teeh- 
iiiijiie ShtmkvU.ie'hai \ a. 1'he' Jjislorv ol the' rise* and dev e'lopineiU ol C'lno- 
tion.d and lei vent dev otionahsin be'iiig what is staled tiliove, tliere; is jio 
nee'el to eall ui llu' aid ol any loic'ign thought auel piae tiec' to aec'ouiit le*r 
the’ use* and giowth ol the' Ramami|a sehoeil ol Caishnava bhakti and 
Us le'v e'U'nee’ loi siiiiitual ju e'ee‘[)le)rs. 

rhe Inelian wiite-is, I'ara (diaiiel, Huimiyuu kabir, anei Abid Husiun, on 
the one' liaiiel. auel the- I'akislani wrile'is, Ishtaej Qureslu anel to some e.xlent 
A/iz Ahmael. have’ posiiilaleel Islamic nilluenee’ in the maimer and in the 
sphe ie' ol Inelian ihoiiglu auel piae'liee* in which tlie'v leive' elone' it, in order 
to show how Islam iit ludi.i has Ik'v'U be’iK'lieial to Hindu thought anel 
(iillme. To the' Indian wiileis, howeve'i, (his is oiilv’ one' side* ol (lie* sliie'lel. 
As vvc' go aleing, we can sec- the' olhe'i siele* being loimcel by lliC' absorption 
e)l SOUK' Iluulu items ol eulUiu' l)v Islam ui India. Anel the' (wo pioeesses 
anel tlu'ir prtKlue'ls loge llur are used bv thein to ele'iuonslrale' the' eeniuug 
le)ge'the’r ol anel tlu' raj)pi oeheiiu'iil betwe'c'u the' llinelu anel the' Islamie' 
eeimjieiue'iits ol Inelian c'ulliiie to form what Preifesseir Abid S. Husain calls 
Hindustani c ulture'. 

Dr "bara Cdiaiul lias devote'd four filths of lus book to the' slatc'iueul and 
disc'ussion ol rc'ligious thought and ])rae*liee' witli a vie'w' to Iiringing out 
not oulv points ol similarity but also mostly the' le'aliire's anel aspects, which 
re'ce'ive^el, aeeoidiug to him. the' sironge'st Islamic' impri'ss. In (he* remaining 
one-fifth of his Ixx^k, less titan page's, he lias atte'iuiUe'd to prove that 
Inelian arehUeetiiU' and Indian painting profited by the Islamic impact 
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and were regenerated through it. 

In the only small paragiaph, which Dr Tara Chaud has devoted to the 
glowing synthesis or developing rapprochement in customs and manners 
between the two cultures, trying, to use an expression wliieh Dr Tara 
Chand would have liked to employ, to coalesce into one (?), lie says 

It is hardy possible to exaggerate the extent ol Muslim iidluence over 
Indian life in all departments. But nowhere; else is it shown so vividly 
and so jiieturesquely, as in customs, in intimate details of domestic life, 
in music / This aiipears to he his only lelinenei' lo tlie muluahty of in- 
fluence in this emotionally iinpoitant field ol aeti\ily!y, in the fashions 
of dress, in the ways of cooking, in the ceremonials ol marriage, in the 
celebration of leslivals and fairs and in the courtly institutions and eti- 
quette of Maralha, Bajpnt and Sikh princes. In ihe dnys oj Hdbur fhf' 
Hindu and Muslim lived and ihou^hi so much alike that he teas forced 
lo notice their pcculiai Hindustani icaii: his successors so gloriously 
adorned and so marvellously enriched his legacy that India might well 
be proud to-day of tlu‘ licritage which ilicy in their turn have lelt be- 
hind. 

Troiessor linmayiin Ixabir calls the iaj)])ro(‘hc'ment luc'diaeval reeoilci- 
halion" dividing it into three asp(‘cts: (1) TIu' llindnstani * way; (2) Keo- 
nonucs and Art, and {<5) Modes ol Outlook, d(‘Voting almost e(|ual space to 
each (only the second aspect gc-ltmg two pages inori' than (atlu r ol !he 
othcT two). 

Kabir “ observes . 

ll was not on llu' spiritual jilane .ilonc^ that tlicH' were attianjits at eo- 
operati\(' aelixilv. At hist iindiT the* I’athans and lah'r on a wider sctile 
undei the Mnglials. this is unmistakable' in lln' evolution of eusloms 
and eondiiel, f.isinons and festivals m lli(' very jn eparal ion of food and 
in soc'ial and househ(/Id aflairs. In the' niallc'i* ol drevss, a ne'w eostnme 
was evolved vvhicli makc's a breiikawuy from Arab or (antral Asian in- 
fluence. This pcri(Hl also saic the cjoicth of a ncir /m/gne/gr irhirh screes 
to this daij as a medium of communication hetivecn Tndians of different 
races and regions . . . In (‘very splu'ia' of social, political and eiihnral 

life wc find tlie same impulse of fusion and syntliesis.’’ 

Oj). rit.. pix 1 41 -2. Italics lainc, 

* It ni.i\ he noted lliat Kabii uses tli( I lindn-Sanski itic lojm uith ‘lli’ in 'llindns- 
tliaiT vvliiU' ili(' Aligaili I’lolcsMir, Aiad llnsain, l)otli in The NutUnud duliuic o/ /n^/m 
iiikl ill his biochiiK* Ituhnii Cultinc, in the CcikmuI Ivdiicalion series ol tlie Ali^aih 
Muslim Uni\( isit\, Tises (he iion-1 1 mdii-Sanskritie 4' in it instead ol ‘tli'. 

Op. cit . pp, SI-2 Ilahrs mine. 
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In my Intlian CoaLunie ( 1951 ) I liad suggested from the evidence stated 
there and dravvu irorn BIoehcLs Mimtbmui Painling and Bahurnania (Me- 
moirs of Babur) tliat tlie clriss of Muslim iemales of North India from 
about 1200 A.D. to 1800 a.o. was distinct Irom that of tlie Hindu females of 
that part, do tlu’ data and argiimciUs presented there 1 now add the 
strengthening support ot 11 k‘ painstaking researeluvs ot K. M. Ashraf in 
Persian and Urdu sources lor iIk' soeio-politieal history of Mediaeval India. 

Ashral dc setibes tlie ollicial dress of nol)l(‘men as eonsisting of “a Kulah 
for head dre ss, a tunic worked in brocade and velvet and a wliite belt . . . 
In private, th(' nobles nsnally wore tlie short Hindu turban (pr/g), a tunic 
of some' liiU' texture and the ordinary shirt and draw(TS. Underwear of 
muslin or ol some line material was used . . . the Muslim aristocracy of 
Bengal wore the usual small turban ol white cloth, a long tunic with a 
collar, pointed leather shoes, a broad and cfilonred waisl-liand and the 
usual shirt and drawers. At oIIkt Iiuk s tliey used ii decagonal c*ap as heacb 
dress. In Chijaral, where Mooiish injliK iice pre\ ailed, h('a\'y Moeirisli tur- 
bans and l()e)S(‘ drawTTs, leing shoes ol leather geiing up te) the kne(‘S and 
linger-rings waTf' peiimlav.” '(aiming to IJindu dressc's", says Asliral, “wc 
have' alresidy re inarke'e] that the* lluidn lurhan was becoming j^eipnlar among 
Muslims o( the' ujiper classes. 1 he Indian aristocrae'v, as a rnlc‘ /the Kayas- 
thas in particular and the Kli.itris to .some e.\t(‘nt/. lollowed the Muslim 
nobility in their chesses .... Among other gcaeral hsitnic'S ol Hindu dress- 
ing, ])eople usually went bare'-hcxieled and barc'-leiolcd. A dheiti or a single 
sh(‘(‘t of long cloth beleiw the waist was a siillicient and respc'ctahle dress." 

Altc'r d(‘scril)ing one* \ai:e'l\ ol l('iualc‘ elre‘Ss as ceinsisling of "chadara". 
“sari" and “cheila" i.e., “e'lmli". a bodic*e' \'. itli short slc'('\a's, with the addi- 
tion ol “angiya" — I eloubt the' corre’clncss of this assertion, heir as I have 
snggestexl in niy ludUin ('.ostuin(\ “angiva" in all jirobabilily was “choli" 
with longer sleawes and the' otliei as c-onsislmg of “lahanga" with “chola" 
and “angi\a" wu'ih tlie adelilion ol a rupalia /“du])atla”?7. Ashraf speaks ol 
the' dre'ss ol Muslim ladic'S in the* newt senlcMic'C' thus; AMnsliin ladic'S v)f the 
u])pe'r elasse's usually \\e)ie’ loose* elrawc'rs, a shirt /‘khamis(*'?7 nnd a long 
scarf, teigelhe*!* w’ilh the* usual \('il or .shroud. These j('(ihir(\s of female dress 
are still more or h'ss prevalent ia lliadnsian, ' I sheiuld aeld he’ic* that the 
so-e‘alle'el shirt eir "khamise" is a piere that reached the* knec'-caii and thus 
Ifirmc'd a elenible* co\ering lor the* part eif the* beiely Irom the lower abdeimen 
to the kne‘C' and that the'ie* must ha\e bc'en a seirt of a “elmli" w-orn under- 
neath it over the Invasts. The \e'il or .shroud w^as a tailored piece of appare*], 
depending fiom over the* lu’ad down to tlie ankles, with an appropriate 
arrangement like* that of the* Fairope’an dressing gowm tei hold it tight at 
the waiist. In a footnote (p. 279) Ashraf has adde*d wUat is from our present 
vic'W’point a very significant re'nitirk. "Compare hou' rereiithj the M^i.dim 

‘’''Life and CUnnhtion^ nf tiir Vtuyjvc of Hindustan {I2f)()-I550l ]935, pp 27.'5-9. 
Italics mine. 
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drawers have been adopted by Hindu women in the Punjab" * 

The fact of Muslim dress having been quite distinct from Hindu dress 
down to the time of Guru Nanak (1469-1539; is further established by the 
lollowing observation of Ashraf (p. 278): "He [NimakJ is reported in Sikli 
tradition to have himself used a number of combinations of Hindu and 
Muslhn dresses; without really succeeding in harmonizing the various dis- 
tinctive features of each." 

Dr Yasin's researches on the later Moghul periotl, 1605-1748, as pain- 
staking as those of Ashiaf on tlic earlier pcTiod, complete llie picture of 
distinctness of Muslim dress, even tliongh liis general integrational atti- 
tude leads him into making some remarks and observations, as if ihey were 
ascertained lacts, counteracting such a view. 

In the male dress, the speciality of the angarkha” or the long-coat-liko 
garment worn by tin* Hindus was that it was fasttried by them on the left, 
whereas the* Muslim coat had its tie on the right side of the chest, anti, as 
was pointed out by nu' in my Indian Cositunc, it continued to be so fas- 
tened in spit(' of Akbar's injunction (hat tlu* Hindus, too, should liave the 
tie on the light side. Dr Vasin '* e(jn(irms the fiiet ol this (list inc‘1 ion. For 
th(* h('ad-dress the Muslims had either a turhau or Kidah. a (all Tartar 
cap. The Shia Muslims bedeckc'd lh(‘ir heads with a S(‘arl(‘t cap, eiilu'r 
s(W(ri-j)oint(sl or t w(‘l\'('-point(‘d according to 1h(' sul)-s(.‘el to which the 
wearer Ix'longed. "In private' llu‘ Muslims usually used /a///,g/.s (loin Hoth) — 
this tianskdioii in so lar as it may ensite' the false impression of its having 
h(M'n a s((i‘arish small piece of cloth, which has l)e(‘n used by lowc'r elassc's 
ol Hindus, covering just the privities with one end drawn tight through the* 
divide' e)( the butteicks back and (ueke’d in there' and the other end spread 
e)ut in a triangular femu in Ireint, is not correct. It revsemhlc'd the* ‘mundu’ of 
South Indians in form and wear but clillereHl from it in be*ing coloure*d or 
varic'gated in imitation of the Arabs to be u rapped lound their bodies as 
early as the time of lituhammad Tu^hhu/ if not earlier in Hindustan. . . . 
11ie women in general wore ehrse-Iilting trousers, shirts and a leing scad. 

. . . Some women also iisc'el a thin ea]) for the eove'ring of the'ir h(*ads.” 

About food the* tiuc' story is (Mjiially opj^osenl to the' plc'asant supposition 
of 1'ara Ch i al and Kabir. It is a notoriems fact visible* to any passe'rby 
that "('hapali", Im'ad, the' basie* itean of a full meal in Northern India, is 
diflVre'nllv' made by the' two eommunitie's, for the Muslim way of prepar- 
ing it can be* seon, as in many small Muslim ('ating-honsc's the operation 
is carrie*d out at the entranc'c on (lie outside. What to speaik of meat which 
did ne)t form a part of the mc'iiu of a large number of Hindu caste's in llie 
north! And here is the t(\stime)nv of both Ashraf and Yasin for the* whole 
Muslim perie)d of Indian history. 

* Italics jiiiTK*. 

Oft. rit , pp. 3R-40. Italics rnine. 
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Asliraf ’’ ()1)scTves: 

l’\)r tlu‘ hrcaklast in liu‘ morning, tin* Jlindiis usually took khichri or 
J)f)il('fl ri({' anti pnl.sts. 'Dit* Muslims proforretl to oat frit'cl bread and 
kahdhs. 'I'lic ordinary Muslim meal eousisted of wlieat brt'ad, fried bread, 
and eliieken lluidns, as a rule, were vegetarians. . . One feature of 
social lil(‘ wliieli has eomparalively gout' out ol ust', was the number 
of jiiiblie bakeries, wht rt' almost e\ery \arj(’tv f)f eookt d lood and un- 
cooked viefiials eould be bcaiglit at a leasonablt* piiee. This was, how- 
cr( )\ m eeueo// ooposed to the Hindu ideas of rookini' and ratinpi. 

Jua lli(' lal( 1 Moghul, p(/a-Akbar, ptaiod 13i Vasin sonehsafrs that the 
Muslims w('ie notoriously fastidious in taste in the matter of dii^t. 

Iha l, ihoHgli not look( d upon with fa\oiir b\ tlie aristoeiaey, was the 
eommou sust(aian(‘e of an oidinar\' Muslim. 1di(‘ nnsit-prej^iaraiinus, (\s- 
pet'ialh K(dfah'^ and Sanifx^^as, were nmeh r(‘lish('d. Pnlao and dani]H)l\ht 
[owls \\(‘r(' the speeiahlies . . Jhajur Khani also (‘tilled Bapjaa Khani, a 
kind of taisj) brcsid and Talndah. j(‘ll\' stiMiutal Ik ui boiled w’htsit, 
iiiid (sitrai wafh die expo sse*d juie(‘ of fiiiits and ie(‘. to wliidi cream also 
is souielmu's, added", wa ri' tlu' oIIkt lax'oinite foods 

As lor eomiuon maiiiic'r of uKuriage et'l<‘l>rati(Ui onc' mav point out Quite 
a uumbia of simila] ities in souk* of these iil(‘s liom ollaa* p('oples fi’om out- 
sid<‘ India And ,is a fair uuml)(T. the larger i)aii of the Muslim po]nila- 
tiim of India waae Iliudu eouveats or tlua'r descaaidants, it is l)ut natural 
to e\]i('et a niimlxT of snnixals which did ui)t ])arlieularly go against 
Islamic maniag(' K‘<julalions. 

r{(‘garding ((Huiuoii festi\a1s it has (o be pointf'd out lliat some p.irtira’- 
pation bv Muslims iii oik’ oi two of the Hindu festivals whi(‘)i uumlaa' 
nearlv two dozen or b\' Hindus in a mori' (ailhusiaslie manraa- in that of 
the Muslim Muliarram d(K‘s not ('stablish mutual part if ipation in c:wh 
otlua's h‘sli\als In the two communities. 

Ashraf in tlu' following obstanadou has brought mit th(‘ (essential diff- 
(’renc(' in llu* festivals and the maiTUT of ech'lirating tliem iu the two eom- 
muuities: "In ('ongynison willi tlu' Muslim f(\sti\als, thf‘ rf'ligious and so- 
cial festivals of th(' Hindus au' to be noted for the mamKT of their eele- 
liration and tlu^ appiopriatf" seasons in whi('l) they occur. . . . Speakin^r from 
the orthodox vieirpoini, Mnsliin life r/s a whole has lit tic room for anif 
kind of soeial festivals:' The common participation of Muslims in two or 
three Hindu ff'stivals was mostiv during Akbar’s integiativf' aetivitv and 

Of) cit . p It.ilics nnrx' 

Of) (il . pp 

Op (‘if , ]ip- -ttT, :'^()0 It. dies inin(\ 
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tlie Hindus joininjr in tlic Muharrain is attested in the Deccan under tlie 
Baliamanis." In NortbcMn India, the eelebnition of llie Muluirrani lias been 
attested as a scarecrow for iIk* Hindus. The fc'c'liiiirs bc'tween Sliias and 
Sunnis on ibc' occasion ran liii^li but ilic Hindus were' the actual sc“apc*^oats 
as tlie sup[U)S('d murderers ol Imam Husain, i^^ter .Xtundv,'- alioul tli(‘ 
middle' of tiu' ITtli ce'ntury, writi's (IL 210). “Ami tin’s tliev (i.c*., Muslims) 
do with so mucb liirv and animosity, that should there' be any eif the Pa;L^ans 
(i.e., Hinelus) in tlic Slre'cls at the lime, they would run the' lia/ard of their 
lives: whence it cfane's, that (lui'nia^ ihrsi> ctrc’iticfiiirs (of Mulionani). they 
\fhr Hiiuhis) stir iioi out of their houses." 

Fiirthe'r and eeiiu hisixa' preiof of ihe sc'iiaralenc ss of the lwe> c-ommnniti(\s 
aiiel thc'ir non-inteu^ralif)n is aflorde'd by ihc lexsilization of eommunilies in 
die' the'n eilie's. AshraP' obseavc's about it- “The rc'st eii the peipnlalion 
di' iele-el ilsclf into re'lic^ieins, racial and e'A e'n oe-cupalieiiial ^rnn]>s, Feir in- 
stance'. Muslims anel Hindus hael separate' ([uarte'rs." Anil Dr Yusuf Husain's 
final appraisal of the* soe'ial situation appc'ars to me* to lie' amp)\^ borne l)y 
llie’ facts I ha\’e' laid out above'. H(‘^' s:t\^s • 

A1thoiu>:b the'iv' w’cie m:ui\' points of eeintu'l be'twe'e n Hiuehis and Mus- 
lims on the' 1)iu;lK'r as we'll as on the low’er li've'ls, tlie'ir life' c'lirri'nls flowe'd 
se paratc'ly. ITistoi icalK' we' ha\a' to aelmit that fnelian soe'ielv in mediae- 
val times was elisline'tly diviele'd belweem the' Hindus anel the' Muslims, 
W'hfise' spiritual souk'I's of insjiiratie)!! we're diffe're'ut, althomdi on the' 
m;ile'ri il anel oulw.ardlv’ ])lan(' tliev' had many ihini^s in e*omnion. 

Tlu' nhennme'noii thus \ f'rv inoderalf'lv anel rafhe'r mildb' w ordi'd, is re- 
])rrsente'd by sonu' of the' Pakistani vvrite'rs in a mne'h more' hnid lii»ht. 
Thus the' most balani'cd write'v amon'jjst them, A/i/ Ahmael, insteael of se'e'- 
ini^ anv rapproche'meut of the* two communilie's tliroiu»;h llu' im dium of 
Islamic Sufism and luelian Bliakti, coueluele's: “In Islamii' re'liuious !iis- 
torv the' frnsiou ln'lwe'cu the' ic'hin'ons asse'vlion of the' transe r'lidi'iiee' of (Joe) 
;md lli(' mystical asju’ralion for His immanence was ])f'rhaps neiwhere more' 
thoiomdilv resoba'il to a middle of the ro.ael ])osilion tlian in India uherr 
Jshnn irns propafiah^d niainly by S!ifi\ irifh a firm emphasis on the ob^rr- 
ranee of the feiu'h. of the sharia", foirthe'r aftc'r dealing with Kabir anel 
othe'r svoicretie seheiols as well as svne'rctie se'cts of Sufis, Ahmael ri'inarks: 
"In the niru'le'e'nth eeiitury most ol these sea ls e'eillapse'd before* tin' assault 
of Hindu and Muslim reformist :inel funelame'ntalist move’iue'nts anel teieik 

Yasin, op rit., pp. 52, Ul. 

As quote cl hv Vasin, 7/;/e/ , note Ifi, p 57- Italics mine. Yasin ^:q'\cs a u h're’ne'e^ 
tf) anothci tnivcllors ace'riiint I'MaiulcIslo, p 42) 

Op. cit , p. 268. 

Op. rit . p. 126. 

*•' Op cif., pp I'd, 16'3 Italics mine*. 
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to orthodoxy in one religion or the otlier.” 

This plienomcuoii of an invading and a conqiuTiiig people establishing 
their rule for sometime in India over ihe tlien indigenous population was 
not a lU'w one in the coinilry. Four or five sucli occurrences, after the ces- 
sation of tlu' Persian dominion over tlie Nortli-western part of the country, 
are known Irorn liistory. But in (‘\'(‘ry cas(', wlicther the* foreign rule lasted 
for fifty years or onc' luindn'd fifty years, the rnlcTS were assimilated 
and incoriK)ral(‘d in llie Indian-IIindn society and had ceased to be foreig- 
ners with a dilha-eiil laitii from those of the lo(‘al j)opulation. But with 
{hr Muslims tilings turiif'd out to be vitv dilleri'nt. With their faith very 
])ositi\(' and rigid, their sword sharp and hard, and tlieii ])roselytization, 
wh(‘tlier foreibl(‘, hicrativ^e or persuasive, the Muslims could not only bc’ 
not atl(anpled to be assimilated by tlu* local Indians but had to be guarded 
against to see that tlu* local Indians did not vanish into the great surge of 
Islami/ation. 

Here then is presented to a soc ie, legist or a cnltnrologist a phenomenon 
of first rat(‘ signific'aner* to study tlu* reaction of the two units as sides to 
th(’ situation. 

The situation was oiu* of not onlv tension but of very active* and re- 
peated conflict, at least, between tlu* Muslim dynasties or ruling house's 
and a number ol ihe R.i|put ruling families, till about the middle of the 
]6th century in Northern India. Attempts have been ?nade at time's to re- 
pres(*nl this struggle as non-(*ommunal and piirelv dynastic, with both 
Ifindns and Muslims lu'lping both sides to tlu* eonfli(*l. But in the struggle 
and eonflic'ts bi'fore the middh* of the 16th century barring the episode of 
doubtful ^'ahdity in the conflic*t of Allanddin Khilji and Rana Hammira of 
Mewad, tlu'ia* is no evid(*nee ol sueli alignnumt in other conflicts. 

And there is literary evidence for the communal conflict. As Aziz Ahmad 
has pointed out the bardic* poetrv of Bajastban wln'eli liad for its tlieme, in 
tlie four or five' ec'iilnries of its existence till the twi'lltb c'entnry, the valour 
of one* Bajiml hero against another, had latc'r lu'come "the c'hic'f vc'In’cle of 
rc'sislanee to llu* Muslim eoncjiu'st". And his further contc'iition that tlu‘ tia- 
dition faded with "tlu' firm (*stab1is]mient of Muslim powc'r" is c'oiitradielc'd 
bv Ills own nu'iition of Tlindn "so c'allc'd epk's" wliieb wc're in his view only 
tlie ennntc*r (*pies to tlu' Persian epics of Muslim conqiu'st like Amir Khiis- 
ran\ (1255-1. ".25) 

The lineage of Mc'wad, that of Rana TTammira, was the one that kept 
up its opposition to the ^tnslim suzereignty till the death of Rana Pratap, 
tlu* great ]iatriot, who in tlu* reckoning of all nationalist Indians must 
begin the* list of great patriots fighting for freedom of this land. 

In tlu* South, though the peacc'ful settlement of Muslim colonies down 
the sonth(*rnmost part of the countiv w(‘re the earliest, where local con- 


Op rit.. p 239; JofiruaJ of tJic Amcrirnn OrioilnJ .Snr/eO/, 196.3, pp. 470-76. 
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versions must have taken ^ilace much earlier than in the North, the Muslim 
power penetrated only at about the end of the first quarter of the 14tli 
century, and the conflict between Hindu and Muslim rulers began almost 
immediately after the establishment of a Muslim principality in the Dec- 
can/^ Muhammad Sliah I, Muslim monarch of Gulbarga, began his expan- 
sionist conquests and came to a clash with the kingdom of Vijayanagara in 
A.D. 1367 and defeating its king exacted a Jiumiliating tribute. In the course 
of the operations the Muslim monarch, in retaliation for acts of sacrilege 
perpetralc^d by the Vijayanagara monarch, massacred no less than 4,()()/K)0 
Hindus including 10,000 brahmins.^' Hiis started a feud between the 
Muslim powers — for the Gulbarga kingdom was soon broken up into five 
monarchies - and the Kings of Vijayanagara. Vijayanagara sometimes sided 
with one of the five in their rivalry not because it had love for Muslims 
but evidently to gain its oWn objective. And the finale of this feud bears 
testimony to the intensely communal nature of tlie conflict, though there 
might have been petty instances of a non-communal and mixed nature. 

T\\v battle of Talikot in 1565 in which the large Vijayanagara arn^y suf- 
fered a coinpl(*l(‘ defeat at the hands of the combined armies of tlie four 
chief Muslim powers, which buried their quanels for the* while in order 
to finish the* c'ommon foe, ending the glories of Vijayanagara and of Hindu 
people in the S(uith, is itself a testimony to the communal ])artieipation, 
or rather worse, communal virus. The traveller Caesar Fr(*deriek informs 
j^osterity of the treachery of two Muslim generals of Vijayanagara, each 
(4 whom had under him an army of seventy thousand.'*'' 

The glories of Vijayanagara, i.e., the magnificence and greatness of the 
city were such during the' ]5lh century that they have been unstintedly 
sung by foreigners including even the Muslim, Abdur-Razzaq. Vijayana- 
gara, as poinlc'd out by me in my Cities ami CiviUzaiion. was the unofficial 
mc^tropolis of India of those days and not Delhi, though the rich Muslim 
monarchs had lavished the country’s wealth in erecting mosqnc's and mau- 
soleums there*. The great artistic achievement of the kingdom and its people 
was altested in the temples of the region dating from the 13th cc'ntury to 
the downfall of the kingdom. No less a student of art and archilecture 
than James Fergusson has testified to it. And yet this, Vijayaiuigara and 
its achievements, perhaps the greatest glory of Mediaeval India of pre- 
Moghul times, which excited the admiration of foreigners and left thc'm 
wondering, does not find a mention in any of the three books on Indian 

N. Venkataramanavya, The Early Muslim Expausion in South India, 1942, pp 
22, 49, 103-91. 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 280. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangai, Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture, 

I. p. 200; C. II. Mohkri in Ins unpn])Iishrd tht‘sis, has (iiioted Caesar Fn'drrH'k at 
Irn^ftli, pp. 57-8. 

History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. 1, pp. 400-04. 
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culture or National Indian cuUiirc In lluiuayun Kabir and Professor S. 
Abid Husaiii! 

Professor Kabir’s justificatioi) lor nol mnitioniuL^ V^ijayanagara may be 
that bo was only interested in showing Islamic influence, real or fancied, on 
Hindu tbongbl and art ot liv ing, and that be went Sf)ntb only to pick up 
wbafever Ik* tbongbt r(‘fleet(‘d Islamic influence, wbelber in Sbankaraebarya 
or Ramannjacliarya. 11 be brings in ibe t(‘mplf's ol lb(‘ South in In's tn^at- 
menl of what be calls ‘spirit of harmony and fusion ol styles” in architec- 
ture of tb(‘ Norlh it is only lo snbslantialc' bis thesis. 

This rt'asoning or any other cannot ('\plaiii or justily Professor Husain’s 
studied omission of any reference to Vijayanagara in his book, ('ven in its 
s(‘eon<l (‘dition, National Ciiltiirr of India. For he has not only ck’voted a 
whole paragraph to the* Bahamani kingdoms of the Dc'cean but has also 
sung lh('ir juaises which do not stand ilu* li st of scholarship. Stating that 
ihe fiv(' Bahamani kingdoms vva'n' liberal in their policy towards Hindus 
he remarks (p. 9b); “Th(‘y were patrons of ihe* local languages and some' 
of them were good Marathi and Urdu poc'ts”. Tn siippr(‘ssing tlieir animo- 
sity tow^ards and hatred of the' Hindu prosperous kingdom of Vijayanagara 
W’hieh b\' the* combined efforts of the lour of thcan was finalK^ destroyed, 
Husain has not done wt‘ 11 by hi‘-ioric truth To suppress truth is doing 
disscTvic'C’ both to hi.story and te) national solidarity. For any apparent 
solid fiont which is based on misgnidanc'f' cracks when the trntli is out, 
as sooner or later it wall be. 

Profc'ssor IT nsain in asserting that tlu' Bah.'imani kings ])a(roni7ed local 
language’s .and that sonu’ of them wr<»te M:irathi poc'liv has unwittingly 
sj-ionsored a falsc’hood almost as p:itcail ,is any falsc’hood. Those* who have 
studied the history Marathi lil(Tatnr(\ flatly c’ontradic'i Husain’s appraisal. 
Tims Professor C. B. Nirantar^’^ is so far coiivinec'd of the devastating and 
blasting efleet of th(’ lise of the* Bahamani kingdom about 1350 a.d. on 
Marathi lil(’raliir(\ whose grc'atesl poetic master])i('ce. Tnanesvari, was ]’)io- 
dnec’d about fifty years before* the adwnt of these* kingdoms in the region 
which latc’r became their eomiioncmt part, that he describe's the period of a.d. 
loot) to 1 flX) as “ Asmani-Snltaiii”, i.es, as one of natural and Mnslim-pro- 
dneed (‘alamilii'S Tlu* f:ut is that tlu’ie. w'as a great famine* in the* Deccan 
in the latter part of the* 1 Ith century wdiieh was the natural ealamitv affect- 
ing the* ]n‘odnc*tie>n of Marathi literature. And the Muslim riileTS, .Sultans 
or abse)hite monarchs and le’rren’i/ers, created the other calamity, the one 
produced by Mirslims. He l(*1ls ns that there is liardly a piece eT poetry 
or preise ee)ming from that ]KTiod. And the first of the Muslim poc'ts com- 
yiosing his outpourings in Afarathi according to Nirantar's account came 
in the beginning of the 17th century. Most of the poids were ‘Thaktas” of 
the w'ell-knowm “vnrknri”-t>Tae, i.e., Muslims in name but devotees of 


Vnrddii Vnnaomaifnrha Parnmiirsd bn Nfaiatfii, 'tid Ed, inn4\ p. 121. 
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\'itboba of Pandharpur in reality. 

Professor Abid Husain in repeatinj^ almost verbatim his assertions about 
the Bahamani "Empire" in the Deccan with the sliglit change from "Urdu" 
to "Dakhni", shaping the assertion lor easier and prompter acceptance 
of the ultra -lil)erality of llie Bahamani monarchs, in his General Education 
project of tlie Aligarh Muslim University, in the brocluire Indian Culture 
(p. 35), has not served wc'll tlie cause (‘ither of general education or of 
Indian solidarity by suppressing all reference' to Vijayaiiagara Kingdom 
destroyed by the Bahamanis, and to its predecessor, the Hoysala kingdom, 
destroyed by the Northern Kluljis. 

Dr Yusuf Husain's frank statement about llu* role of the Deccan king- 
doms of Bijapur and Golconda in the tle\ eloimient of and in th('ir actual 
contribution to Urdu demonstrates the incorrectness of Professor Abid 
Husain’s rather camouflaged assertion about them. Informing us that the 
Adil Sl)ahi kings of Bijapur were “great patrons of art and jioetrv" lie spe- 
cifies the three Muslim Urdu poets who were j'latrouized by the ecmrt. 
H(' adds that Thraliim Adil Shah II “was (‘ailed Jagat Guru f]yy whom?/ 
on account of his mastery of Indian musk'. He wrote the fanuius work on 
Indian music' calk'd Nautas^'. It was he who "made' tlu* Dc'ccani Urdu" In's 
court-language supplanting lk*rsian. Dr Hu.sain thus expands tlu' rather 
laconic statement of Professor Husain and exposes it in iN true colour!?, 
and adds the intcTCsliiig dc'tail that “the most famous poet of the period’*, 
of course of Urdu poetry, "Mulla Nusrati flouri.slK'd at Bijapur". I. Qureshi®^ 
of Pakistan, howewer, spc'aks of Muhammad Qutb Shah (1611-1625 \.i>.) 
of Golconda as tiu' best known of th(' Urdu ]')()et.s of tlie Deccan. Dr Husain 
sp('aks of C)utb Shah as “ A poet of gu'at uK'rit" and of two othcT Golconda 
kings, liis successors, as liaving written “pof'hv in the Deec'ani stvk'".* 
Thus Professor Abid Husain's claim that tlu’ Bijapur or Gok'onda Muslim 
kings encouraged local Marathi and much more his assertion of one of 
tlu'm having written Marathi poetrv are flatly (ontradieted. As regards 
Dr Husain’s asscTtion about tlie book on music, whic h I take it must have 
bc'cn in Urdu, it does not find positive support in any historv of music' I 
have consulted. 

It is not right either to suppress or to distort tlie facts of liistoiy which 
sooner or latc'r will come to the knowledge of the pc'ople ewen if suppress- 
ed. It is still more harmful and unjust to suppress or distort them to stu- 
dents who will be the* kxiders of the nation in a short time iind who have 
easv access to and show a tendency to be influencc'd by Pakistani writing 

Mediaeval Indian Culture, pp. 107-08 

Op. cif., i"), 99, f.n 

* Dr Xfnhammad Sadiq, Principal ol Dyal Singh College at Lahoie, has this ahont 
him: “Tlieir [of his poems/ literary merit is not high, hut here was a poet who tiied 
t.> widen the splien^ ol poetry hi/ iutrndiirinu themes represented in Persian poeiri/'* : 

Italics mini'/, Histori/ of Urdu LUeiatn/f\ 1904, p. 49 
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on history and culture of India. The Muslim students of Aligarh who will 
certainly study Pakistani hooks on the subject will get off with tlie idea 
that their forbears in the D(‘ccan, tr(‘ating the Hindus very liberally, re- 
ceived nolhing l)nt opposition and ingratitude, that they helped forward 
tJui progress of local, regional and in esscaice Indian culture and were 
spurned by the Hindus! 

The Hindus of tlu‘ Deeean anrl middle South as a group, though there 
were* many c‘\e('|ilions — and the c'ommon man was ready to do almost 
anything to keep himself alivc' espf‘cial1y as the region was struck Iw a 
\ery sevare huniiU' w^CTC' locked in mortal struggle with tlie Muslim king- 
doms of th(' D(‘(‘ean, which, to down tiaar Hindu adversary had suppress- 
('d th(‘ir internal fjuarrels. And the Hindu religious movements of the 
Deccan and the Soutli during th(‘ period of llu' Hth to the 16t'h centuries 
were d(‘sign(‘d to me(‘t th(^ cliallciige ol Islami/ation that was afoot either 
through Sufi propaganda or tlirongh political force, pri'ssure or mere in- 
flu(‘nce or all the* thre(‘ tog('lh<‘r. 

The soeio-cultural history of the North, j'lroperly \i( \v('d, raisi's the same 
presumption of th(‘ determined {)]iposition of tlu' two communities, liN’ing 
Side* by side and to all int(‘nts and j'mrposes ap[)(\ning to be resigiU'd to 
the* fact of having to csutv on ])(*acelul coexistenc*('. 

The hous(‘ of M(‘wad, in its persistent, bold and even triumidiant stand, 
tvpifies this situation on the political side. On tlK‘ (‘iiltural side it is repre- 
s(‘nted by the so-called “kirfislambha”, the towc'r of fame, of Chitod rais(‘d 
by th<* famous Rana Kumbha and by the e()ld receiMion which the exeeh 
h'Ut teaching and sincere endeavour ol Kabir (\.i). 1398-1^92) received in 
(he religious field. 

Abinit tlu' 'Tower of Fame" I shall hava* to make souk' comments in 
the architec'lural context. Rut about the good soul Kabir and his use made 
by l.> Tara Chand, Humayun Kabir and Professor Abid Husain, I must 
draw th(' ri'adms’ attention to the fact that, unlike Ramimaudn thn^e gene- 
rations befor(‘, and Tnlasidasa a generation or two late'r, Kabir was not 
appreciat('d bv the Hindus or c'\’en Muslims to any great extent. He re- 
maiiu'd an almost solitary figuia’ whose lead only later proved a solace to 
and a prop of the self-resped of some downlrodch'ii sections of Hindus, 

This patent fact though passed over for comenience cannot be set aside. 
And Dr Tara Chand. who has properly appraised Akbars attempt at the 
formulation of a nc'w composite faith as another but royal and therefore 
power-back('d (‘ndea\'our in the chain being forged by Kabir, has to ac- 
count for the failure of both. But haxing looked at both these attempts 
through coloured glasses he can offer only some obiter dicta and pious 
washes as if they w^ere historical facts. Instead of correcting his own view 
of lh(xs(' attempts and of considering tlnan as aberrant endea\a)urs of two 
great men, w'hose emotion— and in the ease of Akbar, also the sense of 
penver — ran tlu' b('lt(T of thiur reason, he looks upon them as “the forces 
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vvliidi were deeply surging in India’s breast". If they were such forces, 
neitlier Dr Tara Chand nor anyone else would have had to remark ratlu'i 
fatalistically as he does (p. 165): “Circumstances thwarted that attempt, 
but destiny still points towards tlie same goal." An historian or a sociologist 
cannot arrogate to himself the role of the ordainer and speak of “destiny" 
ill that strain. He can and siiould stick to the facts revealed in the complex 
of historical events; and if as in this case, the proplu'sied denouement has 
not come about in the four centuries that elapsed between Kabir and 
Akbar, on the one hand, and their ajipraiser Dr Tara Chand on the other, 
the latter should pronounce his opinion that their attempt was like crying 
lor the moon. 

1. Qureshi,-'* as a Pakistani national and Islamic athocate, naturally de- 
votes many pages to Kabir, protesting iiilcr alia that Kabir's debt to Ra- 
inananda was next to nothing. Paraphrasing Tara Chand in more' florid 
language he observes about Kabir's influence: “The torch lit by Kabir 
Ignited in course of time a wild fire which, carried upon the emotions ot 
sincere seekcTS ol spiritual ecstacy, spread to all corners of the subcon- 
tinent.” And bringing in Dadu, a.d. 1544-1603, in the context, ixistulating 
deep influence of Sufi thought on him, and without mentioning any con- 
nection ot Dado with Ramananda or his school, he asserts that he went 
even further than Kabir “in the acceptance ot Islamic doctrines and the 
Sufi methods of spiritual discipline.” But he is frank enough to admit that 
the number of the followers of tlu* school of Dadu is very small today. 
(^)ureshi lias c(mv(‘niently avoided de.seribing the actual “conflagration" 
Kabir is supi)osed to have lighted excepting this reference to Dadu and a 
passing and briefer one to Kamal, Kabir’s son. Mc-rely mentioning tliat 
Kabir lias a following even today lioth among Hindus and Muslims, each 
claiming Kabir as their co* religionist, he even affirms that there was among 
Kabir’s coiitemporaiy Hindus and Muslims “popular resentment" against 
liis teachings! 

Qureshi has no problem to deal with regarding Kabir and Dadu as he 
htis ignored their pred(‘cessors and successors and their doings, particularly 
the influence of Ramananda and Tulasidasa and the doings of Dadupan- 
this, who were in strong conc(*ntration in Rajasthan.’’* Azi/ Ahmad ac- 
cepts more or less Tara Chand’s and ev^(‘n Qureshi’s estimate of Dadu’s 
tt'aching and its source and does not ignore the; historical fact that the 
Dadupanthi sect “transformed itself from an esoteric to a militant orien- 
tation”, qualifying the transformation as gradual. He is intrigued by it and 
ascribes it, with v('ry little justification, to tlu* influence of “vairagis" (Bai- 
ragis) and the Sikhs. The truth is, as I pointed out some years 

Oj>. cit . pp 110-7. For Dadu sih; also I'ai.i C'haiid, of). cU , pp 182-91. 

Soe my Indian Sadhits, 2ikI cd., UXvl. 

^ Op. cit , pp M(S-9. 
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ago ill the first edition of my book Indian Sadlins/' Ramaiiandi ascetics 
established two ascetic centres, about 15(X) a.d., one in the Punjab and the 
other at Galata near Jaipur in Rajasthan, and that about half a century 
earlier, ascetics laid begun to l)ave iiifluciiee witli the Rathod Rajputs. But 
the fighting section of tliest^ and other Vaislina\a ascetic sects came to be 
organiz(Tl only about 1650 a.d., i.e., more than two or three generations 
aftiT siiiular sections of tlie Saivti ascetics known as Dasnami Nagas had 
come into exist enc(‘. 

Tl)e Lladupantlii ase(‘ties came to be provided with the fighting Naga 
section l)y Sunderdasa, a direct disciple of Dadu, who lived in the period 
1596-1680 A.n. Plius the liaiisformalion (ii rather difterentialion — turning a 
sc'clion to bc'ing organized for fighting -was not slow or gradual but im- 
mediate. 

'J’liis Instory of the most Islam-influenced (?) of the Vaishnava sexts must 
convince’ any impartial student of history and culture that doc'trincs of 
])mely n’ligious chariicler had nothing to do with the iippraisal of iIk* 
jdight ol llinclu cult me and tin' .s})cc‘ific leinedy lor its siipporl and up- 
k(‘cp. As a matter of lac't tlu’ ascrtics coming to the rescue of the frightened 
and stuj)(‘fic(I sc'cular population supplied the nccc’ssary tonic to its waning 
spirit of firm and armed opjiosition to tlie then Muslim endeavour of sub- 
merging Hindu r(‘liglon and culture. 


2m\ Kd., UP 62-4, 101-'), 1G6-73, 199. 
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INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE; 
THREE VIEWS (111) 


'Jlic attitrk tjij (lie coiivciilioiial UJ iicn'ptcd ihont^lil is dfsinisscd as an iiilcjior 
and, indeed, a wanton activity and, as sueli, nut sunielinnj; that slionid he taken 
seriously.* 


j. iv. cALiniAini 

dm:; \PPEAIL\N(.L iiiitl succcss of Maiilciiia Sli(‘ikli Aliiiml of Sirliind as Pro- 
lessor Aliid Husain has it (p. lh‘8), oi Mujaddid All-i-Saiii Shaikh Ahmad 
Siiliindi, or simply Mujaddid Alt-j^Sani as Dr Yasin lias it (pp. 147-58), 
who was horn in 1563 a.d., two yt'ars hclorc lh(‘ battle ot Talikot and only 
a year lieforc' Akhar made an uuprovokc'd war on and conquered the 
Inave and s('H-respeetiiig Hindu Rani Durga\ati ol Goiidwana, is the 
Muslim eouiilcnpart ol the Hindu r(*aetion to such atlempis as those ol 
Kahir and Akhai. Sirhiudi died, or A'los(‘d liis cyt's" as Dr Yasin puts in, 
ill 1624 A.D, tv\o y(\irs before Jahangir's deadi and tlu' advent of a more 
rigidly Islamic monaieh, Shahajahan. His role as a lollower of Muslim re- 
ligion in de.iling with Hindus has alr(‘ady bc'cn noted. Heie 1 must rc'lri'sli 
rny readers' memoiies about his viiAvs whieh speak of anniliilalion ol 
Hindus. 

Ill the words ol \/\/. Ahmad,' Sirhindi “regards Islam and K///r (infide- 
lity; in tlie eontexl of India, Hiiiduism) as opposites, antithetical and lhcr(‘- 
fore mutually exclusive. The two opposites cannot inlcfj^ratc; one can tlirive 
only at the expense of th(' other. If the wihelicvcrs find an opportunity 
they will r(*eonv(Tt Muslims to Hinduism or kill them ofl. It should there 
fore be realized lliat flw ]io)iour and .security of Islam is dcjnmdent upon 
the Iwmilialion of the niihclicvers and their faidi'^^ TIu' laet that Sir 
bindi's “urs" ’ or anniversary celebration at Sirliind draws “tliousands of 

* Thv Affluent Sodchj, p. 281. 

^ Op. rit., p. l8-’5 Italics uimc. 

** Italics nunc. 

Mohanunad Yasin, o/i. tit , pp. 157-8 
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"stream ol aiiibassadcn's airiving irum Turkey, Persia, and Central Asia . . . 
and scholars and suldic js ol ioitune wlio made their way to Dellii in search 
of a new career from alJ (ner the Muslim world'’. 

Since the eslablishmejjt ol Muslim rule at Delhi by Qutbuddin Aibak, 
razing ol Hindu leinples as well as (juarryiiig in them for convenient ma- 
terials Jor raising mosciues or even monuincntal buildings had become a 
constant leatuK* ol the* acli\ity ol llic Muslim monarehs in India, Aibak 
himself has refolded, on tli(‘ wall of the Qulb mosque, which he built at 
Delhi and with which his more celelirated Qutb Minar is associated, the 
lact ol ha\ing jiiilk’d down twenty-seven Hindu temples to provide ma 
lerials tor it.” TJie jiillais in it arc ascribed by Fergusson to the 11th or 
tlic* I2lh century, which inc'ans that Hindu temples were being built in 
DtHii and yVjmir region dining tlu‘ lllh and 12tli centuries! The secmid 
nioscjiic' which Aibak built at Ajinir w'as similarly constructed out of ma- 
terials pioeured by "dismantling a large nuinbc i ol the neighbouring tein- 
ph's". 

Many ollic'r Muslim monaiehs, lor the jiurpose ol providing for their 
mosqiK's, must lia\t‘ done the same' till their arehiteels and artisans Wfre 
billy piejLired for indt'jiejuh'nl eoiislruelions ol their own choice and taste 
and in then own se'U'cled malcjial. So witlt's])! e.id was this jnaetiee that 
a re'eent eomp(‘l(’nl stnchait ol Indi.in ajeliiteetiire, and particularly ol 
Muslim aiehitc‘('tmc‘ in India, Percy brown, was led to ol^serve: 

1’he historian (juoted mc'nlioiis ih.il miieli ol the* demolition /of 
Hindu lemj)les/ was ellcelixl by elephant-power, these animals being 
eanploNcd to ])nsh the' IxMins and pillars out ol position, gather them 
up, and cany thcMii to th(*ir new^ situation, much as they now stack 
limber, tir liaiil lc*ak wood logs foi eomiiKneial purposes. It was during 
this phase that the lenijile buildings siillered most, as wdienever any fresh 
ti'iiitor\ was annesed, and the loimdmg ol city was eontemplaled, these 
stinelmi's b(“c*ame (he* (luaiiies from which snpplicss ol cut stone were 
cxtiac'lc'd. This uccduuI.s joi con.sulcrahlc areas hi Upper India bcln^ 
almost denuded of any records of Ilindii archileolnre, notably around 
sneli early Islaniie centres as Delhi and AjinirJ- 

Aziz Ahmad fiankly admits: 


Fri Ui\tov\i of ludiau and Kast( ni Arcttiarltoi’, JI, pp, lit, 132-3, 201 

(l.n \ 210; JVkv Brown, Indian Archilci ini(\ I, pp. 133, ISO. U, p. 39, pp. 4, 33, 37 
*’ Foi^n^son, op cit . J t, 321-2. Biowii, 11. pp. 4, 31, 37. 41, Jsliwau rrasjid, 

A Short Jlistory of Muslim Rnle in India, pp. 84, 18^, 180, 221. 469, 487, 492, 013; 
11. tl. Dodwt'll, r/ir (.amhiiih^c Shorlci Ihstorij of India, iip. 200-7, 307-8, 420-22, 
428, 4)1-2, 590. llalu's inino Slui Bam Sliaiina, 'Ihc Urli^ious Volicij of the Mughal 
Emprrots el td., BK)2\ ])]) 02, 80, 129-38 
Op cd , ]). 97-8 Italics niiiic. 
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Iconoclcwn as a pseudo-religious sport survived in Muslim India until 

the end of the seventeenth century. 

It appears, tliougli it is not so clearly stated in any of llic liistory books 
consulted by in(% that tlierc^ was cillicr a law or a tacit coiivcnlion csta- 
blisliod by Muslim moiiarcbs in India tIuU no new Hindu temple was to 
be built within their tloininion without the previous jicrmission of the 
monarch. Aziz Ahmad allirms (hat “i1k‘ tln'oretical policy ol the Muslim 
slate in India was to w illihold jierinission tor building new Hindu temiiles 
and to diseoLiiage th(.‘ repair ol old ones ', and slates tliat Sultan Zayn 
al-Abidin ol Kashmir (d. 1472; and Akbar were the ‘ Outstanding excep- 
tions to this theoretical policy". 

Shahjahaii i everted to tlu' old policy and issued ouIcts forbidding the 
eomph'tion ol tcanples, whose construction was staiic'd during Jahangir's 
reign. Hc' also proliibiled the building of new templ(‘s or repaiis to old 
Icanples. And it is an lusloncal lael that al:>oiit 80 Hindu teinjiles were 
aelu.illy dc\stroyt‘d in Noilliern India in pursuance or in c'xc'caitioii of bis 
orders. y\nrang/el)’s activity in this line was so grc'al and varied that 
Professor S. 11. Sliaima has devotc'd about ten page's to describe it! 

I. Qureslii lias to take gieat d(‘al of pains to dress tliis matU*r nj) to 
mak(‘ it appear not utteily nnprc'senlable and revulsionary. He does it first 
by reprcsc'nling, as il it was only Shahjaliaii — noU' that like his lather 
Jahangir he too was a Hindu mother’s .son — who impose d "the Islamic law 
that no idol temple could hc built without the permission of the state". He 
tlicMi swec’tly expects Ins leadiTS to b(' satisfied tliat suc-h a n'strietion 
"could not bc' imposed w itli any tJioiouglmess in an overwhelmingly Hindu 
region". His tliird Iuk' ol making this kind of activity of the Islamic rulers 
of India lo(fk l('ss tvoinnHal is mnc*li moK udienlous. and to m>’ mind 
makes tlie activity moie lvr<mnieak odious, and rc'pi elit'iisible. He* asserts 
tliat onlv ‘ a b'W unaiilhorizi'd t(‘m})l(‘s" \\r\(' destroyc'd and vouchsafes the 
mlenlicm ol ilie uK'asuri' lo have been ‘‘morv* a d('eIaralion that Islam 
would agani b(' treal(‘d as the dominant n'hgion rather than an att('mpt 
at die suppression of Hindnism". There was nol tlie le ast need for any de- 
claration of the "dommaiir' nature ol Islam in North India for Shahjalian 
by then, and the least so altr r Jahangir. Jahangir’s public cidebration of 
this fact is quoU'd above* from his own autobiography! 

Shahjahan — who made much more (‘Ih'ctive, impicssivc, and purposeful 
u.se of the marbh' ol Hajasthan, which, as Percy Brown informs us, was 
first brought into ns(' by his father Jahangir, and vvIkcsc Moti mosque at 

“ Ibid. p. 88. 

Sn Rant Sliaona, The lUiif^Knn Vol'u if of the Muf'hal Emperors ('2n(l cd , 
l)p. 62, 86, 126-28; Aziz Alunacl, op. cil.. p. 88, 

Op n( . p 159. Italics luiiic 

II, p. no. 
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Agra begun in 16»54 happens to be tlie first one in pure marble and 
remains the must elegant of marble creations — began his mosque- 
building activity at least iji 1034, i.c., only 7 years after his accession 
to the throne, in which year he built Wazir Khan’s mosque in Lahore. 
‘The building stands uniciue for having the most variegated ornamentation 
in colours and lustrous glaz(‘. Aniioiiueing his Islam to be Persia-oriented, 
Shahjahan had thus jiroelaiined early the dominant iiosition of Islam in 
India, so snjireme that — though in the absence of complete lists of mosques 
built by all tlie Islamic inonarehs that ruled ov(t North India from the 
13th ec'nlury, and the Muslim mouarchs that dominated the South from 
the 14th lo the J8th century, it is not sound to make a numerically eoin- 
parati\e statcuieiit, I eanntjl h(‘lp mentioning my imiiression that of them 
all Sliahjahan perhaps huill the larg(‘st number. Of the 13 mosiiues referred 
to by Percy Browji in his account of the architectural activity of the 
Moghal mouarchs from Babur lo Auraiigzc*!), Shahjahan claims five wJiile 
Anrungzel) is ereditc‘d with lour. Thicv ol ShahjahaiTs fi\e mosetues, wliose 
dimcMisious alone arc‘ availabh*, covened inor(‘ lhan 1304)00 s(iuarc‘ ft'Cl of 
area. So big were llicy liesides being uni([U(‘ly distinctive in iiiaierial and 
ornameutalioii ! 

Apro]ios ol the assertion of I. Qiireshi putting lorwaid th(‘ need of pro- 
claiming tlie aseendaucy of Islam, it is necessary to note the C'xteut of 
piirc'ly Islamic — fully religions as in the ease ol moscpies, or pseudo-reli- 
gious Jis in lh(' ease ol inausok'a for the rcanaius ol the' dc'ad — Iniilding 
that was doni^ al lhc‘ cost of (he slate. NobotK' knows tlie total niiinbiT 
of rnosctiK'S built by iiobleuien and ollieials of llu^ Muslim monarehs which 
probably were' all or most of them linaiiced out of the public' ('xcheipiiT; 
and we liavc' naturally lo Icaxc' them out. Tlic total iiumher of mosqlu^s 
built by the Muslim rulers. Imperial, Regional or Local, too, is not avail- 
al)l('. 1 ha\(‘ iuad(‘ a rough (ouul of the mosctiu's lelerred to by Percy Brown 
in his book Indian Archilcctnrc {The Islamic Period) as regal buildings. 
T1u'\’ nmnlxT not less than 135. The mea.surements of only 2.5 out of thc^m 
an^ coailablc' from two source's, Fergussou's l)ook and Brown’s book. The 
total area occupied by these 2.5 moscpic's measure's 1.1 i inilliou square fi'et? 
Surely sueh dimcmsioual ('\tent, added to the uiimc'rical ahiiudanec', spa'.ial 
clistrii)ulion, and arehitc'clural dislinetn(\ss, combined witli material and/or 
colour cliflerentiation, was more than sufficient to stamp tlie faitli typified 
by tlic‘ m()S(|ue as the overwecMiingly dominant rc'ligiou of the laud, c'xcept 
in the' few plac'c's ^\]lere the great Hindu temple's were able to rear up 
their h(\ids! In so lar as this building activity, whether on regal or on 
private acx'ounl, was crrlaiiily far in C'xc?ess of the religious needs of the 

Aec'otdini? to Beiniri tlu'iv \\on* “hundred of CJeiitiles (i.e., tlindiis') to one Mogol, 
Ol even to one Maliomelaii.” Oi Vasin (op. rif., p 44), who (juotes llie above statcinent, 
thinks lliat it was an exau^i’ialioii and riuotes Ceiiieli Caivn's opinion . . loi in 
India then’ is scaice a Mahometan among fifty im n”. 
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small Muslim population of those times, it cannot but be concluclecl that 
a large amount of the public money and an equally large amount of hmnau 
material were div(Tt(‘d by the Muslim monarchs in the channel of silent 
propaganda for their own religion. 

The above account can be se^en to b(' a brief narration of historic'al facts 
vouchsafed for by inc'ticnlous non-Hindu writers in the main and tlu'ir 
\’cracily is inferentially attestc'd to by the subt(n'fugc\s which two Pakistani 
writers have adojited to circMimvent the* advcTse \’erdic‘t of history on Mus- 
lim monarchs of India. The third Pakistani writer, Hafee/ Malik/' as usmil, 
IS more frank, and state's matter-of-factly the truth of the prohibitory law 
in the particular cases of Firu/ Shah Tiighlak, Shahjahan and Ainangzeb. 

Ill vic'w of all this Professor Humayun Kabir's lame and spc'cious excuse, 
doing great violcaict* to the history of tcanple-architecture, bespeaks his 
intense bias. Ih*"” says about tc^mples and their destruction by Muslim 
moiiarehs: ‘They wctc also at times strong forts and occupied positions of 
strategic imj'iort.inee. Thcar subjugation was often nc'Cf'ssary for military 
purpose's." Walk'd tempk's in fact came in only aftc'r the 12lh century and 
ihc' walls were mostly plain and, in the case of South Indian temples, high. 
It was not the tc'mple of Kangra, which Jahangir d('S('crat(H.!, that ciflerc'd 
resistanc'e to his lorces but the fort of Kangra! Hardly any temjile can be 
said to have oecupic'd a strategic point! 

Ck'neral Cunningham,-’ a profound student of Indian antic|uiti('s, made 
:i1inosl a c'C'ntury ago, an observation whieli, most emphatieallv, state's the 
tinth abemt destruetiem eif Hindu tcanples by Muslim rnleTs. It re*ae].s : “But 
as the cae'ction of a inoscjue by Muhammadan ceinqne'ror alwavs inijilies 
the' ]n'C‘vie)ns destruction eif a Hindu te'inple, I infer that the' iie'ighbouring 
le nipk' e)f the sun must ha\ e' be*en jmlleHl down by Altamsh." 

Profc'ssor Abid Husain’s slatemients abemt Muslim monarchs and Hindu 
temples in the broc'lmre Tudian Culture, meant for the' ge'iieral e'duea- 
tiein of Aligarli Univc'rsity stude*nts, are not onlv disteirtiem eif liisteirical 
facts but alse) such as must, in the king run, prove harmful. About the' 
great te>w('r eif Delhi’s Qutub Minar raisc'd by the firsi Muslim monarc'h 
eif Delhi he makes an asse'rtion which is a spc'cime'ii of suj)prc\sic) vrri anel 
s//gge"s7/o falsi. Whe'n Profc'ssor Husain assiirc's his reack'rs further that 
iindeT lahangir, Shahjahan, and even Anrang/eb Tlindii temples were' give n 
land grants as libc'rally as Muslim meisqiie's" lie not only overstatc's the ac- 
tuality but also makf'S a statc'inent for which histeirical ('\a‘dence‘ is lacking. 
If there was anv undoubted evidence surely the Pakistani write'rs, A>:i/ 
Ahmad and Hafeez Malik wemld have trotte'd it forth in all exuberance*. 
1. Qureshi can point to emly a Pakistani Hindu’s paper published in the 
Journal of the Pakistan Historical Sorirtij (1957) for some support e)f Hinelu 

Op. (it., pp. ±2. 24, 57, rin-7, 1(\, Op. ('i1.. p ]5 

Arcluiclopu'di Siirt(‘i/ Report. Vol. 11, p. 354 “ Op. nV., p 101. 
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temples by Aurangzeb. Prof(‘ssor Ilnsain in Ijis rather surprising eagerness 
to vvliitewash the dcmolitional activity of Muslim generals and moiiarchs 
in India — though his intention, \i/.. of helping tlic integrational process is 
good — docs \ ioh'Hcc* to liislory. 

In the sairu' l)roclinrc Prof<‘Ssor Ilnsain assnn's his Muslim readers 
fp. 18): 

About tl\e painting, tlie sculpture and the arcliileclure of tlie Puranic 
Hindu period, \vc know yny little because fewer works of art of this 
ag(‘ are nf)W in (existence than those of the earlier Budhistic age. As far 
as buildings are conei'rned the rea.son . . . sc'ems to be two-fold. First, 
most ol the slnietnres wc're built of lac(|ut‘r('d wood . . . and sc'condly 
the valh'ys of the Canges and tlu* Yamuna which fonnc'd the hub or 
e(M»tr(‘ of the Puranic Hindu culture had bc^en overrun for cemturies by 
wild C(‘nlral Asian tiibc's, Huns, Chirjars, etes and most of the buildings 
had becMi d(‘stroyed during their invasions. Also one or two fanatical 
rulers ol the Delhi Sultanate pnll(‘d down temjdes. 

It would be more* ccaacd to sav that only two or tliiee rulcTS did not 
jiull down t(‘ini")les piirf^oselv. Hiiu'n Ysang’s t(‘stm)ony for the existence 
of a nuinbc'r of Icanph's right upto th(' Norlh-W('Sf bf'li('s Husain's malign- 
ing of lh(‘ Huns and th(' Giirjaras! 

"rhe nsU'tion against iiifillralion of Hindu id(':)s iiilfi religio-philosophieal 
matters, lh(‘ campaign of hah' against them and the c'all to treat tluan as 
dov\’ntrodfI('n, to j'lush forward the eaus(' of Islam prfK'laimed bv Mu]addid 
Sirhindi thus boix' fruit in tlu' royal x\ dls f)f Tahangir and Shahjahan pro- 
gressi\el\' ado]i(ing items of his pn)giamm(‘ and implemi'ntiijg thf'm. They 
reached the c’limax during tlu' n'ign f>f the last ol the great Moghul mo- 
narehs, Auraug/('b, about whosa' historic role, as Azi/ Ahmad has rightly 
obs(Mwed, llieic' arc‘ two most distinct vi(‘ws auamg Muslims "from ajiolo- 
geti(\s to adulation", Ahmad himself reflecting tlie foimer and S. M. 
Jaffar"* th(' latter. Ahmad justifies Aurangzeb on the ground of ‘tlie danger 
of spiritual submergence of Indian Islam in Hinduism" in thf' ('vemt of an 
Akbar-lik(' or non-Aurangzeb-like Muslim monarch coming to the Delhi 
throne at that time. 

There is a third \iew of Anrangzeh ( ven among Muslims, which from 
slightly differc'nt x ic'wpoints, is represented in two varieties by I. Qnreshi 
and Hafec/ Malik. The latter prefers to withhold the blame, which is im- 
pli(‘d in his judgment as a historian evaluating Anrangzeh’s eareer, and 
obserxTS : 

He h'ft behind the Indian suh-eontinent not only his nni'ion of Moslcrns, 


'-n Op rit , n .‘^00 

Sf>air Ouliiini} \\pr{ of Muslim Bulr in India. 2ntl ffl , 1950, pp 70-8, 
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ivho had from the heghming been a separate cultural ami political en- 
tity, hut two other potential nationSy the Hindus and the Sikhs, All of 
them struggled for hegemony in the eighteenth century.” 

1. Qureshi/^’ though he shows his great admiral ion, implying adulation, 
of Aurangzeh by referring to him throughout as Alamgir I, is more openly 
critical of his role in the debacle of Islamic rule in India that came on 
about fifty years after Aurangzc'bs death. He says; 

The reasons for the decline and fall of tlu' Muslim Fan])iic‘ wck' comjdi'X 
and multifarious; orlliodoxy, however, shares the blame with other sec- 
tions of Indian Islam for its failure to idcaitify itself with tiu' other sects 
in an efiort to save tlu' heritage of the Muslin)s from collapse. 

The (‘orrect hislorical view of Aurangz('b would em)d)asize his failure 
tf) understand the soul of India, the spirit and tempcT of the mild, nav 
almost cowardlooking, Hindus, and particularly the signs of the time and 
the iuhc'rent injustice of persecution of a subject people*. As for l)is share 
in the debacle' of the Muslim rule, history would ask his \aluers to bear 
in mind the fact — or shall we say the accident — that his succe'ssor did not 
prove to be anolluT Amaiigzeb, Shahjahan, Akbar or Babur, a man of 
towering ability, drive and martial capacity 

At the end of Aurangzeb’s career the inherent opposition (T the* Hindus 
and Muslims, the' ('iide'avour of the former to survive and K'gain (heir patri- 
mony and the determination of the latter to conqufT, subdue', and if pe)S- 
sible to ele'stroy tlicm, be'canu' e|uite clearly set anel harele'ia'd. 

Dr ’^'asin has kindiv provideel data whie'h su|-)|’)ort tin’s e'ontention and 
l)repare a slueh'iil of history for the* eh've'loinneiits that finallv culniinate'd 
in the dc'fe*at of the Maialha anny on die* battle* field e*f kariijiaf in ITbl. 
Comme*nting on his own slate'meml that ‘‘tiu* growing orthndo\ reac'tion 
during this period /K)05-1758 a.u./ gave a further imi^e tus to rae'ial dis- 
criminatioir' in a footnote (p. f9) he asserts that “it had bea'ii haind ne xt 
to imjmssible to brigaele the'se two cree'els /^llinelii and Muslim/ te)g('ther 
for a eainpaign under one ge^ne^'ral” anel aeleluee‘s tvvT) illustrations, one freim 
the North anel the* othc'r fre)m Bijapur. 

A]k 1 there was jdivsie al register of tin’s fact of separation in the spatial 
segregation e)f the* two communities, vvdiie'h has ce>ntinue*el te) this elay mon^ 
or levss unabated not only in large va’llages and talnko-tenvns but in alse) 
great and cosmope)litan cities like Bombay. For the ]U'e'- Akbar j^erieid of 
Muslim rule in North India, i.e., for the pe^rioel 1200 to 1530 a.d., Ashrafs 
eare'ful summary from Urdu and Persian .source material re'gareling 

H.'ifofv Malik, op. rit , p 8fi Tf.ilirs miiK*. 

Op rit.. p 162. 

Op rif., pp 267-8. 
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the city plans reads: ‘Tlie city was divided into separate quarters for 
various social groups, . . The rest ot the population divided itself into re- 
ligious, racial and evcai occupational groups. For instance, Muslims and 
Hindus had separate (juarters.” Dr Yasin docs not enlighten us on the 
population disiriliutiou in cities of his period of Musliin India but informs 
us of th(‘ "strong aversion" of Muslims for country life thus: “Even the 
]K)orer class(\s of the Muslims shivcTcd at the idea of going to villages as if 
they W(T(> exil(‘d fVir some misdoing." 

A/i/ Alimad’s'”' statement whieli (‘\plains llie oft-repeated assertion of 
Dr Tara Clliand, Prolt'ssor Hmnayun Kabir and Professor Abid Husain 
about th(' syntlu'sis of Hindu-Muslim eultures into the complex called Hin- 
dustani eiillun^ and upliolds my thesis adumbratc'd Ihmx', as correct, fur- 
nisli(‘s a balanec'd appraisal (jf the situation. He says : 

Some Hindu (ommunities like ihe Kayasllias, tlu' Khatris, the Pandits 
ol Kashmij and the Amils of Sind adopted Muslim Culture, eulfivated 
Muslim luu^uniie and literature, and even moulded their domeslie life 
to the Mtrslims ivaij of lit iu^ . . 

The most “glowing" illustration of this synthetic achiev('m('nt is afforded 
by tli(’ P(‘isian writing of Rarnlal (date not gi\'('n, but aj)pears to l^e early 
18th e('niury). Azi/ Ahmad has highly obliged his readers and students of 
Indian history and sociology by a stat(‘menl from Ramlabs \aluable out- 
pouring. Says Ahmad: “He shows no Hindu bias in his d(*seription of the 
Marathas, re<!,ards Shiraji as a traitor iu aeeordauee with the Musihn hislo- 
rieal Iradilion tchieh he follows eocn iu repeafiu^ verhatim the foruiuhi 
dcserihiua, the Maratha leaders death: "And Shiva departed to helTT 
The intensity of the Hindu opposition to Ihe Muslim rule and the stern- 
ness of the Muslim reprisal an* best judged from the enormity of the loss 
ol Hindu livc‘s during Muslim nih' in India. Jatindra Mohan Dulta has 
tak('n th(‘ Iroubh' to make a calculation of the loss of Hindu li\es in three 
of the most notorious massacres of Hindus recorded in the pre-Moghal 
history ol Islamic ruh* in India, about the middle of the I Ith cc'utury. Two 
of these massacre's were made bv^ Tugjdak kings in the North and one by 
a Rahamani king in the South to which reference is made* above. Datta, 
putting th(' population of India then at 88.5 millions computes the per- 
centage of the population massacred as 1.22 and remarks : 'These three 
slaughters alone Aviped f)ut the national growth for more than 25 years or 
nearly a generation." Adding to this number, the number of those killed 
on the battlefield, particularly of the gallant and chivalrous Rajput flowers 

0\). riY., pp. 25-0. 

Op. ( it., ]) 105, Italit's mine 

Op ( it , p 22S. Ttalic's nniu*. 
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ot men, and of the women who performed “jaiihar i.e., killed themselves 
in self-respect and honour, one would get a staggering percentage of Hindu 
lives in the prime of youth sacrificed in the cause of opposition to Muslim 
rule ! 

The stubborn opposilion of the Hindus, after the gallant and chivalrous 
Rajputs were hqiiidated tlnough conciliation, endearment and conquest, 
was first carried on by the Jats ol the adjacent region, and, then by the 
Marathas of the Deccan, who dared to sally out from their mountain lairs 
into the open fields ol North India on their pimny ponies defying the 
devil himsc'lf, and latcT by the Sikhs who by then had been so enraged 
by the actions ol the' Muslim monarehs that they had turned themselves 
into a military organi/ation ready to meet the challenge. This phenomenon 
of a religious s(vt, formMlat('d as a kind of synthesis between th(‘ old 
Hindu laith and the new Muslim creed, turning with a drawn sword 
in hand against the* followers ol the new creed, Islam in India, which had 
proved itsc'lf lo hr the proximate eauS(‘ of its rise and its raison d'etre, 
should convince' any student ol history and culture that the opposition 
belw'C'C'u lh(' Hindu and the Muslim was an inhcKmt one and not an ad- 
vc'iilitious plieiiomeiion csipabh^ ol Ixdng rc'solved through talk of sweet 
rc'asonablc 1 1 < ‘S') oi souk* emotionally aj^pc'aling words. 

Tlu‘ risf' ol Shah Waliullah Dehlavi {1703-17()3 a.d.) tc'stilies lo the eor- 
rectiH'SS of this \ ic'w . I have mentioned in bric'f his position in the world 
ol Islamic thought as ev aluated in thc' lndian-Ch)v ('rnmenl book JUslorij of 
E(ist('r)i and Wcstciii Philosophif in an c'ailicT chapter. I have' also men- 
tioned along with him Shahid Sayvid Ahmad Barelvi (178()-1(S31 a.d.) who 
camc' in iIk* second geiU'ialion allcT Waliullah and was tin* first on tlu* 
Indian soil lo pioelaim “jihad', a religious war, or the sacred duty of war, 
against infidc'ls, tlu' non-Muslim inhabitants of India, declaring India to bc^ 
Dar-al-llarb,'* i.c'., an area vvIktc Islam had bec'ii de]:)rivc'd of its authority. 

Roth of them pkiyed an imixirtant role in the political history of India. 
And botli are lookcxl upon as Islamic heroes who spent their lives in bring^ 
ing back Indian Islam to its Islamic purity, the former particularly in the 
re alm of Islamic thought. 

Ilafec/ Malik’s (haptc'r entitled “Religions Nation alrsm" opens wa'th his 
tribute to Shah Waliullah thus- ‘The political c'haos that rc'sultcd from 
the disintegration of the' Moslem jmlitical povvfT was bound to afleet all 
phase's of national life— social, ethical and religious. It inspired tliinkers 
like Shah Waliullah tf) attempt a levitali/ation of Islamic and tlie Moskan 
nation in India." '' I. Qiireshi states the position mneh more emotionally and 
in lurid colours. lie says, almost at the beginning of his chapter “A diag- 
nosis ol the' Disf’ase . 

OuK'shi, pp 106-207; Malik. Moslem NatimtaJism in hulin and rakisUm, jip 
156-84. AliiiKul, ]ip. 210-7. ^ ■I'^in. pp 176-7. 
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The safety of the community /Muslims in IndiaJ had formerly been se- 
cured througli a sturdy defence, vvhieli could be sustained only by draw- 
ing continuously upon a resers'oir of moral stamina; it collapsed when the 
inner strength had b('en frittered away. . . However, such occasions 
do sometiuK's produce' analytical thinkers who try to diagnose the dis- 
(‘ase which ov(Ttakes a p(‘op]e. The plight of this community /Muslims 
in India] product'd Sliali Waliullah.*^ 

A/i/ Ahmad, whose primary concern is with Islamic culture in India and 
neither with Indian history nor even with Islamic history in India and 
mncli l(‘ss witli Indian cfilture, heads a whole chapter as “The Wali-Ullahi 
Movcinent”. He speaks ol Shall Waliullah linking him with his conlern- 
jiorary but more' famous Arab divine Abd-al-Wabhab, whose name is com- 
uK'niorated in the important pan-lslamie movememt known as Wahliabism, 
and d(\serib(‘S his main work as mc'ant ‘ to rehabilitate the theory and x^rac- 
tic'C' ol orthodox Sunni belief" and ajiprovingly xioirits out that it was writ- 
ten in Arabic and not in PcTsian.*" 

The Indian Muslim scholar, whose writing othenvise is marked by bakin- 
ced nationalist spirit, Dr Vasin, not only s(‘es in Shall Waliullah the con- 
tinualor of the mission of i^airifying Indian Islam but also sikmIcs of him 
as “tinolher Mujaddid of Ishim in India". And he has obliged ns by in- 
forming us that Waliullah was a sort of a d('serix')tive title, affixed by the 
eoinuKai consent of the Muslims, inc'aning “a dc'puty of Cod”. Bcksiusc he 
was a native* ol Dc'lhi his full dc*signation is Shah Wahnllah Mnjadhid 
Dcdilavi. 

Shah Waliullah staycxl in Mc'cea for more than a year when he was about 
29 yc'ars old and xic’rlormed the H(ijj twice belorc* returning to Delhi in 
ITol \.n. Dr Vasin thus a[ipraises his work. 

Shah Waliullah tric'd to mould the life* of the Musahnans according to 
the' Islamic c'onec'ption of a pc'rfc'ct man. But his ellorts wore no mcnc* 
sue c c'ssful than those of his predecessors. Though Shah Waliullah failc'd 
to U'nH'.cIc'l the Muslim soeic'ty of his day, iriih fhon his are 

slill an assel to he read irith deh^bt and benefit^' 

It aiipears to me that this \alualic)n is not c|uite eorrc'ct. It is evidemt 
from the* fac'ts, sc']iarate from ojunions and N’iews, w^hich the three* Pakis- 
tani authors. Qureshi, Ahmad and Malik haxe renealed that though Shah 
\Valiullah's following was rc'Strieted and only select in the bc'ginning, the 
work ol leac'hing, which his one nobleman-adtnirc’r and follow^'r, Najib* 
ud-DauIah the Rohilla c'hief of Saharanpur, spread thiough his madressa 

Op. rii , p. 177. 
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at Najibabad, had carried liis message of purity, rigidity, and also jihad to 
“hundreds of thousands of uneducated Moslems”.^' And Sayyid Ahiuad 
Barcivi, the first Sluihul, martyr, of Indian Muslims, and the third member 
oi the revitalizing and militant trio of Indian Islam of the post-Akbar age, 
was a disciple of Waliullah’s son and rc'ligious suec'essor/^* Furtli(*r live 
so-called Muslim theological aeachany of Deoband in U.P. was more or less 
directly the inspiration of Waliullah's immediate followers who worked 
in Delhi till 1857. Deobaiids “Uar-ul-nlum'\ starting its new work in 1867, 
liad Shah Waliullah for its “religious mentor' and “his works" as “its text 
books". Malik informs us that the organizers and conductors of the aca- 
demy, or S('minary, planned “to train enough iilania to be able to s(‘nd 
them out into the country wIktc' thet/ ii'ouhl teach Shah Waliullah's phi- 
losophy ill the mos(pies \ anti also that tht'y ^^linied at closer relations with 
Ottoman Turkey," 

Professor Abid Husain’s appraisal of Shah Waliullah and Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid in his h'afional Otillure of India (]). 168) concludes on a note which 
is correct as far as it goes, though, in (‘xcluding the chief impact of Waliul- 
lah on sr‘paratisni and on the duty ol jihad by Muslims in India, it conceals 
or ignores a sigJiifieaiK asptx'f of the whol(‘. He says : 

Bui lh(' piirc’K social and leligioiis reform movt'inent starb'd by 
Shah Wahiillaii and his sons had mort' sneta'ss among a S(‘elion 
o) Muslims who ga\<' up sui)(‘islitious bt'li('fs and luxurious habits and 
began to li\(‘ a pure and aiisbav 1i(e like* Muslim-^ in the early days of 
Islam. 

Waliullah's ob]e(‘ti\e was not nuaelv to I(‘ad Muslims in India back to 
tlic 1)111 it\ tif Muhammad's Islam but to achuwe* through this ])roc'ess tlu' 
sh('d(hng ol \\hatc'\(’r beliefs aial )naclices cnrrcait among tlie Muslims 
that sa\onred ol Hiiuiii lilaaiess, llavour or colour.^" Ib^ had furfh(*? th(‘ 
pmpos(^ ol 1 allying back the Muslim political power more or less on the 
Moedml pattcan.” And to tins (aid he first diiuctcal his energies towards 
accomplishing a v\ (irking compromise' between the Sunnis and Shias, and 
thus to pi('\ ('nt gra\e int rnal split. H(‘ took up the difficult task of attempt- 
ing harmonization and unification of the diffcTcnt sc'hools of Sufism which 
enabh'd him to aehic'vc' a doubh' triumph and to enlist sovereign aid. The 
trium])h was idc'ological and anti-Hindnizational in so far as tlie schools 
wa)uld drop th(‘ir tenets and practi(‘(\s homologous to some of tlu' Hindu 
^’edanlie or other bc^licTs and praclic('s It served a double puipose as it 

Malik, p 138- Qnrcslii pp. 197, 205 
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diveslcd the Muslims of Hindu similarities and at the same time assimilated 
lljern iji ll)e larger coumiiinily of Islam, tliiis separating them from Hindu 
and Indian cili/c‘ns. Tlie resulting solidarily of the Muslims served Waliu- 
llahs political aim whicli he pushed forwaid in a systematic and vigorous 
■ inaniua. 

The motive of elltxting the solidarity ol tlie Muslims in India can ex- 
plain Walinllah’s ralher eurions dc'claration tliat “anyone who had once 
prolrssixl himsell to he a MusliuL remained so, wliatexer his sins or fail- 
ings’.’’ 

All llu' three' Pakistani authors’* menlioned and drawn upon in this 
study have menlioned Waliullah's roh' in llu' signal defeat of tlie Marathas 
nn (he hatllefk'ld of Panipal n(‘ar l^elhi in IThl, only four years short ol 
IIk' hitenp'uary ol tlu' Hindu rout al Talikol in tlie Soiilh more than a 
thousand miles away. 

A/i/ Ahmad who is the least (aithusiastie about i( says: 

It can l)(‘ inlerred that in shaping ihc' alliance hi'twc'Cn Abdali and Najib 
ablTiwlah /Najib-ud-Danlah/ and espi'cially in the (onnc'rs organization 
ot ihe eamiiaign, which rc'sulUxl iu thc' cTushing deleat of the M.iratlia 
eonfederaey at Panipat in 1701, these' lettc'rs of Shah W'aliiill.ih may ha\e 
])Iay(‘(l some part. 

Qiirc'shi is vc'ry much more' cc'rtain and nostalgie'ally apjna'ciativ e and says: 

'file Rohillah cliiel through whom Shall \Valiullah son<ghl to imph'mc'nt 
his short-teTin mission of curbing tbc' louc's of aiiarchv was Nafib-ud- 
dawlah. . . Shah Waliullah also ccaic'spondcHl wilh Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
to whom he related the* suflc'rings ot the Muslims and pointcxl out hi< 
(hilies ns (I Muslim moiuircU fo sirir(^ lo save tluuii from thc clutrlu v of 
their tormcittois. 

Ol lh(' ‘!,i('al victory ol the Muslims at Panipat in 1701 he says: 

II lh(' Muslims had sIhavu any vigour and fou sighl, they might ha\e 
soha'd ih(' Maralha problcan forc vcT. Tlu' triumph of Muslim arms at 
Panipat was the ( iilmination ol Shah Waliulhih's jioiilical ellorls so far 
as his short ic'rm iirogramuu' was eonccTiU'd. be'causc' he dic'd in the fol- 
lowing \ C'ar. 

Malik obser\ ('s ; 
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Najib-ud-Daukih’s policy of collaboration with Abclali had llic support 
ol the Moslem population of India. In fact his invitation to Abdali was 
inspired by the ad\ice oi Shah Waliullah, one of the greatest thhikcrs 
ever ]noduced by the Moslems of the sub-conlinent. 

The importance tluit Muslim Indians attach to Waliullaii ajid the pride 
with winch their elite look upon him for his part in the battle of Panipat, 
whielj they considered to be* d(*cisive, are demonstrated by the fact that so 
recently as in 1951 Khaliq Ahmad Nizami published a Joiigish paper in 
tljc Journal Islamic Cnllurc (pp. ] 33-45), which began its publication in 
Hyderabad in 1927 and continues today in a more sumptuous and ('iilarged 
lorm, entitled “Shah Wali-Ullah Dehlavi (1702-1762) and Indian Politics in 
tile ISth C(‘ntury”. Ni/aiui’s views art' not vc'vy difleicnt from those of 
C^urcslii and Malik. But the great importance' of liis paper for us lies in 
tlu' mor(' or h'ss complete text in exceipts, with their Englisli translation, 
Irom tlie letters written by Shah Waliullaii to Najib-ud-Danlah and Ahmad 
Shall Abdali which it embodies. My only surprise and regret are that 
NiZiimi unkindly has not given ns the translation of one small excerpt 
which embodies Walinllah's estimate ol the Marathas. 

ilale(‘/ Malik's final ('stimate *' of Sh.ili Waliullaii tliai “He laid tlie foun- 
daijon ol a rc'ligio-po) ideal philosopliy that is still ali\e in Pakistan'" and 
il'at “/a fact he is to Pakistan what Martin Lather is lit (a/n/iani/" as well 
as ]iis OW'D \'i('w that an appraisal ol the "rciigw-social beliefs of the Mas- 
bins in Pakistan lodai/^ makc's Shah Walmllah ''their nalioual Im(tm'\ may 
be iiot('d. Il cannot bc' s.iid to be conhned to r<>kis(.ini Muslims. 

rhis ]i('n; oi Mnshins wlallar m Pakislan oi in India as an id(‘al tvpe is 
a j)f)rtcnt which non-Muslim Indians ought to no((' with due conct'rn. The 
hcjo-Ixpc'S oj a ]')co[)l(' or a communilv arc a gmdt' to their minds ,uid an 
index ol th(‘u altitudi's in ccrt.un m<itt(‘is xsliali au' of thc' d(*cpC'St con- 
cern to a inuUi-groupc'd, multi-communil\ nation. 

3’la’ Aluslim jubilation o\cr (he dclcal inflicted on (h(‘ Maratha army 
b\ Muslim armies, i cj'iresenled in Shah W^ilmllairs (('rminology as the 
soldiers of Islam, .liter all pro\ed to be* shoil-li\ i il. d'lii' national spirit of 
the Hindus was iij'). And that is why we ha\a‘ I^ikislani (^)ureshi’s nostalgic 
recrel that the Muslims did nol attempt to dri\(‘ liomt' tla* advantage 
gainod at I^inipal. kliireshi’s [iic-oecupation with Islamic* grc'atness jiievc'nt- 
i*tl Inm from lasili/ing lh(' fact of the iipsnigi' of the Hindu national spirit, 
wliieh ^\as so wasely, assiduously and fervc'ntlv' created, foslrn'cil and spread 
b\ Sjiivaji. Bam.idas and the* Mar;ithi-sj)(‘aking Icsiders ol the tlien Maha- 
raslitra. and of tlu' waning of the Muslim capac'ily to eomjucr and to 
absod) tlu' (‘ver n'silient, thougli pacific and jdac'id-lookiiig Hindus. 

Hafct’/ Malik, moia* conccTiied W'ilh history, and to judgt' from his book 
vc'ry miK'li bettc'r informed about non-Muslim aspc'cts ol Indian history 
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during the Muslim period, is a surprisingly j^leasant contrast not only to 
1. Qureslii but also to the coutributors to the LJnion-Governmeiit-sponsored 
History of Philosophy , — ^the Hindu gentleman Dr Tara Chand, and the two 
Muslim gentlemen, one being a legal practitioner and the other a pro- 
fessional philosopher — in as much as he devotes some S£)acc not only to 
the great statesman soldier Shivaji but also to liis Maharashtra, and what 
is even more striking to the aseetie-philosopluT and political invigorator, 
Rarnadas, to understand the* Hindu upsurge*. He says of “the revolution of 
Shivaji”, of the* pious saints ol his Maharashtra and of Rarnadas in par- 
ticular ; 

A study of the preachings and writings of the Jiiiidu holy men in the 
Dcccun who spoke politics in terms of religion helps to understand the 
resurgence of national feelings amoiqj, the Hindu masses and the poli- 
tical aims of Shivaji. The lioly men bel i(*\ed tlial northern India was im- 
pot(‘nt under the Moslem rule... Among th(^ Deeeani saints who stand 
out ]nomin(‘ntly is Ramdas, a eonl(*mporai v of Sliivaji . . . Ramdas' own 
writings deal with religion and })olitics. They arc acute, penetrating and 
breathe an intense natio)ial spirit. Styling himsclj “sAM^irniA” (power! nl), 
Ramdas stood for an all-round nali(mal regeneration. The Umdus who 
lived in the ^'maths' uuu'e profoundly i))}pressed by the teachings of 
Ramdas as (^Xjxntndcd in his great work the Dasa-hodha.^'' 

It IS not on1\* an irony Imt also a ])ainfnl indic‘atio!i that the* so-called 
Indian-Ca)\ ('niment-s])onsor('d int('ll(*etna1s ari' still besil witii the old sin 
of the* lack ol hisloneal persp(*etiv e, that the)* should ha\(* failed to note 
the* thoiiglil-eurriaits ol llanulas and to ha\(’ tiiiiK'd blind ('\eii to tlie 
spirilnali/ing lolc* ol 'rnlasidas, wlu'n (Ik'v could d\\a'll on th(' glories” ol 
the* ihoiighls (?) ol Siihinili, Waliullah and c\'cn Ran'Ivi! 

Anolh(*r baleh ol ( (’rnme'nt sponsore'd int(‘ll('c’tnals, die* Eanritional In- 
{(’gration C'ommitlec*, digging for the histoiy of the abseiic'c of intc'gration 
in India, and darkening still tin* already sufRcai'nlly blaekeiu'd villain of 
“easlt*', indulged in jiieseuting a hearsay as a historical truth maligning 
in/er alia the brahmin caste, it told the* public that “om* r(‘ason why !he 
historic* Third Rattle* of Tanipat /1701/ was lost was t1iat a contemptuous 
ri'mark from tl\e Btsdnnan commander of the Peslura's force" had “turnc'd 
the Jat ehieftan of Rharafpur from a powerful ally info a disinterc'sted on- 
looker”.'’' 

This is e\id('ntlv a rc'ferc’nci* to the* belunioiir of Surajmal the Jat Chief 
of Bharatpur. Jadunath Saikar?" India's leading historian of the second 
quarter of th(' 20lh c‘(*ntury, wnting in 19')4, did not consider the reported 

Malik, PIC TS-U. 
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assertion of Sadasliivrao Bhau's having insulted Siirajmal as true, lie held 
tliat Surajmal’s estrangement was immediately due to his shrewdness, to 
his advice being not valued and to his appreciation that he was not to get 
in Delhi the position he desired from Bhau. Sarkar, in the lootnotc wheie 
he lias stated his conviction, has quoted the reported statement, from which 
it is clear tliat even the supposed insult did not bear necessarily on caste. 
It was ratlier based on the nature of military status. The diarist says that 
Bhau “insulted Surajrnal by calling him a landliolder‘\ The Maratha his- 
torian G. S. Sardesai has flatly contradicted the suggestion that Surajrnals 
non-cooperation was the lesult ol differences or that it was wrathful. He 
attributes it to his shrewdness to keep himself fre e to profit by the conflict. 
He has adduce’d contemporary evidence showing that Surajrnal was very 
helpful in the aftermath of the Maratha rout at Panipat. 

Contrast this specimen of historical truth-se'cking of “patriotic"’ Indian 
intelleeluals in delibcTalion with a single Pakistani int(‘llecUiars per- 
formance. Halee/ Malik, of whose painstaking historical knowledge 1 
ha\e given an illustration in regard to Panipat campaign and battle, wont 
much d(yep(T into its antecedants and accompaniments. He mentions the 
fact tliat Surajrnal Jat, who had accomp.mied the Marathas to Delhi as an 
ally had “retin^d lo tin* lortr(‘ss of Bc’lam Cur.” Hc‘, liowc^eer, altrilmtes 
Siinijmal's bc'haviour to his h.iving been “shoekc‘d l)y this spi^ctacle” of the 
Maralha soldiers plundering the imperial i)alaee. He further informs us 
that Sadasliivrao Bliau’s j>lan - this was “the Brahman commander of the 
P('shwa\s force” no ordinal y man but P(*sliwa\ own biotlier, and a young 
and valiant gcaieraf wlio had his ik'jiIk'W, Pt\shwa\ young son, with him in 
tlu' army — was to caiitnre Sirlimdi and join Ala Singli. anothcT Jat chi*'f 
and other Hindu /amindars ol the eis-Sallaj r(*gion. Bhau, who liad formed 
an alliance' and dt'pendc'd on its oiierative ellectivi'm ss — with anotluT 
jat, can haidlv be so eastc'-eoiisc-ions as the Ismotional Intc'gration C'om- 
mitt('e in its ea\ali(T fashion, easting about tor soin(‘ scapegoat, would have 
the readers of its Report believe. 

Hai eez Malik as a true Pakistani attempts to ctefend Najib-ud-Daulah’s 
conduct l)y rating jadunalh Sarkar for “his utter lack of understanding 
of tlu* Moslem mind in the middle of the 18th century”. 

Professor Gupta ' thus (.'omments on the defection of Surajrnal: 

The charge levcdled against Btiau l)y Grant DuH is wholly unjustified. 
He writes that “all the Maratha accounts imimle Sooraj MulTs defection 
wholly to Bhau’s mis'eonduct”. Similarly Sir Jadnnath’s allegation seems 

liistonj of Mi/clrni India, Pail II, Maratha Period, Vol. IV" ilD22}, pp. 150. 155, 
175, I8.‘k 101, 103, 105, 204-5, 228-0; Xriv llisloiij of the Marathas, Vol. II, 1417-9; 
410, 443. 
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lo lic iinfoiiiiclctl. Uc says that tlic Hliaii ‘insulted and alarmed the Jat 

king h(‘y(jnd hope of apiieasemenl' . 

The third niemlier of the trio, whom tlie Pakistani writers hold up as 
•the geiKTators of Muslim nationalism, religious, cultural, and political, is 
Shahid Sayyid Ahmad Ikirelvi (1770-1831 a.d.) ol Rae Bareilly. With him 
“ends lh(’ seiies of the Mujaddids ol Islam in India”, as Dr Yashr- says, 
and, as I shall add, begins one ol “Shahids”, martyrs. For Ilafeez Malik 
speaks ol a grandson ol Shah Waliullah who wiis tlnee years younger than 
lkir(‘lvi as Shahid. About the* same time a Bengali Muslim, llaji Shariat 
Ullah IS known to have preaelic'd the doctrine that Bengal too, was no 
loiigei Dai-uMsIam, the logical and emotional upshot ol such a deelaia- 
tion being the starling of a religious w^ar. 

A/i/. Alirnad spCiikiiig ol “the militant movement of the rehabilitation 
ol Islam ill India /politically of course as the nilcr], calc'gorixc’d as ‘Wah- 
habi’ by the British in the nineteenth cenlurv . . . and as that of the ‘muja- 
hidin' (holy w^airiors) in modern Muslim Indo-J^ikistan”, and tracing it 
dow’n lo “the Tribal War ol 1(S97-(S”, deals w ith the earei r of Sayyid Ahmad 
Bai('l\’i nnd(’r the caiition “Tlu* moxemeut ol llie Mujahidin”. ' 

Sayv'id Almiad made l\itna his centre of activity and had also a great 
following in C’aleiilla. The Nawab of Tonk was a great admin'r of his; 
so too was the riil(T of R.impiir slalc'.'' 

Qiiri'shi is at pains to mak<’ out that Waliullah and exen Savvid Ahmad, 
Ila,, Sliarialnllah and Dada Mix an ol Fk'ugal weie K'foTUK'rs, though he 
could nol axoid the tcMuplation ot procTnming tli(' latl(‘r t)ir(‘(‘ to have 
be('n also ihc' xvaniois ol Islam, lie heads the ehaptc'r dealing xvilh their 
df)ings as “Ih’formcas anrl Warriors”, llafee/ Malik, cwidentlv taking his 
clue Ironi tlu' Pakistani Ilisionj of rrecdom Movomrnf . heads th(' chapter 
ol his liook xxhic'h tnsits ol the lib' and doings ol Shahid Sayviil Ahmad 
as “Siniggh' for National lalx'ration”. lie thus informs his n'aders rjuite 
banklx that Pakistan ol lodax is oiu'. but jiartial, rt'snlLinl Irnil oi die 
hb( ration struggle ()\ Muslims in th(‘ then India xvhich xvas begun by Sha- 
hid Sax'x id Ahm.id. 

Shahid Saxyid Ahmad j)ropound(’d and tm'aclK'd the exclusion of three 
kinds ol exeessc's from animig th(‘ Muslims in India; 

1. Tht' Sufi indilfen'nee toxvards the “('xlernal tenets of religious hw, 
poetic lieenei' in one’s attitude lo Cod or llis Prophe t, idolization of 
one's sj’iirilnal jin'eeplor, ai d homage' to saints' tombs”; 
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2. the Sliia celebration of Muliarram as a public festival; and 

3. practiees “borrowed from the Hindus” such as pilgrimages to Hindu 
holy places, shouting Hindu religious slogans, ‘borrowings from 
Hindu animism, consulting Brahmins for good or bad omens, and 
celebration of Hindu festivals". 

He wrote letters to the rulc'rs of Bukhara and Afghanistan inviting them 
to “re-establish Islamic rule in India”.*’'^ 

Aziz Ahmad's appraisal of the moxement of Mujahidin as “in many ways 
a unnine one in the history ot Indian Islam’’ and his translation of it in 
the te rminology of Arnold Toynbee as “ ‘areliaic elha't' to recover India frojn 
tlu' Jhitish and their Hindu and Sikh .lilies” is a frank and correct evalua- 
tion which only highlights Indian history from the purely Muslim vievv- 
jioint. For this gentleman, the so-e.illed “Shahid”, does not figure either 
in th(' Cambridge Shorter Uislortj of India or c'ven in the' lom^cr one but 
is giM'ii importance to by Muslims. The high-sounding and pre-delerminis- 
tie lelcTcnee not only to the movement by Ahmad as “forc'casting the idco- 
iogv of J^ikistan but also to its result” as “a curiosity ol history that over a 
eciitury before’ the creation of Pakistan, two miniature Muslim states strug 
gled vagui’ly on the horizon o( realization . . . situated in the same Muslim 
majority areas which to-day constitute* Pakistan” dcanonst rates the fervent 
sentiment w'hieh ('\isls in llie minds of Muslims of P.ikislan ev('n today. 

Pujfessor Abid Husain’s eari’ful and j)uri)oseful j'laragraph devoted to 
th(' three* militant w'orkc'rs or “reforuK’rs”, who are better d(\seribed as 
isolationists or s(‘paratists fiom tlu* \ ic'wpoint of not only tlie majority eoin- 
munitv of the* Hindus but also Irom the* strictly historical and nationalist 
jiomt of view of India, emphasizc’s the* slri’ugtli ol this sentiment among 
Muslims in India. He lias brought in tlu* trio of Sirhindi (1561-1021 a.d.), 
Waliullah (1703-1763 v.iv'i and Barelvi il786-lS31 a.d.) with the addition 
ol Shah Abdul Haq Dehlavi (1551-1612 a.d.) and two eo-\vm*ker.s of Barelvi 
in his chajiter "Reaction against Kngh.sh Culture’ which is an indication 
that his sympalhii’s, his belti’r though not overt judguK’nt on them and their 
work, run in (Ik* sauu* channel as those of Aziz Ahmad, looking upon them 
as tlw‘ jiioiK'C’rs among the liberatois of Indian Mu.slims! Hie precise vvmrd- 
ing of his appraisal of the work of Ikirelvi and his two cn-work(Ts streng- 
thens this view: He says:"'^ 

11u\se thri'c militant icfoimers with th(* help of an armed foiee of voliin 
tc'crs wrested the Western Punjab and the North-West Frontier region 
from the SiJdi Government with the intention of turninff it into a model 
Islamic state (1815). But the difrerenees with the Patlians weakened the 
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hold of th(^ reformers on the eojjquercd territory and after a few years 
they were defeated by the Sikhs at Balakot. Maulana Syed Ahmad 
/^Shaliid Sayyid Almiad Barelviy and Maulvi Mohammad fell on the 
battle field and the 'Islamic Stale' came to an cud. 

Professor Abid Ilosaiii lias used in loio tlie two paragraphs which he 
devol(‘d to tliese militant n'formers and revivalists in his The National Cul- 
hire of India even in his brochure on Indian Culture, forming part of the 
Ot'Heral Kdncalioii ])iogramme to lie imparted to the students of Aligarh 
Mnslini University, where Iwo-tliirds of the stndc'nt-population is Muslim 
mostly under s(’[)aratisl and largely Pakistani inllnence! What is worse, 
li(‘ lias unwillingly tended to ie])resenl in this brochure that their opposi- 
tion v\as to the English by bringing in the later thought-complex and the 
atmosphere of the Muslim tlu'ological seminary at Deoband in U.P. as a 
eonlinnation of the Walinllah movement, lie says:”' 

lnffncMie(‘d dirc‘etly by llu' Walinllah movt'iiK'nt, the religions seminary 
at Deoband established about 1807 * bc'came the e(Mitro of religious re- 
\ivahsm and of jiolitieal and cultural opposition to the English. 

As staled above, tli(' NtWvab of Tonk was a gr(*at admirer and helx)CT 
of Shahid Sayyid yMimad. It is oni' of iht' good points of a frank and open 
alfirmat 1011 of a view that it tends to oiler sights which otherwise are lost 
to vi(‘W', tliough tin y may 1)(' important for tsirliia* or later history of the 
topic, llali'e/ Malik’s standjioinl is of this vanetv and has given us a full 
glimps(' of th(‘ activity of the Nawab of Tonk in this affair of Shahid 
Ahmad’s jihad. Malik has dw(‘lt, in his appraisal of the militant inovc'inent, 
almost wholly on tiu’ doings of the Nawab of Tonk, whose State or kingdom 
Iving betwcM'n Hai Bart illv' and Aimir — a great centre of Muslim venera- 
tion containing as it d(K‘s llie toml) of the greatest of Muslim saints in 
India ree(Mving v’encaational homage sc'e'ond only to Mecca and Madina — 
oeeupied a strategic position. Malik observ c\s : 

Among tlu' Moslem princes of India and Afghanistan, NawMb Wa/ii -ud- 
f^aulah of Tonk was the only oiu' who iKwc'r failed Shahid and liis fol- 
lowers. His greate.st contribution, from a historian's point of view, lies 
in tlu' fact that he had several histories of the nationalist movement 
writtc'u. . . All these histories are in Persian and have yet to be tran.slated 
into the national language of India and Pakistan. The importance of the 
Naica]>\s' sen iccs to the national cause cannot he over-emphasized. With- 

Initidti Culture, p. 59. Ct Ziva-uMIasan Faruqi, DcotHjnd School etc. 
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oiU him a significant phase in the development of Moslem nationalism 

would have always remained shrouded in myth and political propaganda. 

The year 1761 is a red-letter one in tlie annals of India. The new indige- 
nous power, tlie Mara'dias, endeavouring to take over the destinies of the 
count I y in its hands from those of the Moghuls, wlio were by then quite 
eliete, was ihwaiied iu its endeavour by a eombinatioji of Muslim leadeis 
()l Northern India inviting tlie aid of an (‘xtcTiial Muslim power for the 
lob, a power tliat was already ravaging the far western parts of the country 
in a ruthless manner. The same eviTilful year registered two events in 
South India. One was th(' rise of a new Muslim power. Ilyder Ali was 
made the (Jommander-in-Chief ol the Mysore army by ihe then weakling 
monarch ol the state in 1761; soon thereafter he usurped royal power and 
status. The Marathas had defeated the previously existing Muslim power, 
th(‘ Ni/am, only a vear before. The combined eireumstanccs of a new 
Muslim power further South, Jjemmiug tlu* Marathas on more sides than 
one and the crushing dcleal ol the main bulk of their armies at Panipat, 
allorded full sco])e lor tlie Nizam to slrengthi'ii himself and stand as ano- 
iIkt undefea'led, undaiinti'd Muslim power in the South. The same fateful 
year, 1761, saw th(> Freudi h.uidover Pondicherry to the British force's in 
iIk' South and also the \ irtual and effective establishment of the British 
as tlie foreign power ready and free to nieddh' iu tlu‘ affairs of the coun- 
hy.'” 

Tli(' (juadrangular c'ontest that ('nsiu'd ended as we know about 1800 \.n. 
in being reduced to a triangular one in name but really a duel between 
the astute, disciplined and marilinu' Ihitish and tin* quarrel-ridden, insular 
and laiid-lockc'd Maialhas. 

llu' new Muslim power of Mysore in the pmsoji of Hyder AH's son Tipu 
liad sought die helj) ol extc'rnal Musiim pow^C'r, Turkey, thus c’ontinuing 
tJie ])olicy of the old Bahamani Muslim kingdoms ol the JJt'Ccan, cmly wilh 
this dilTercnc“e that wherc'as the Bahamanis sought the* help of the great 
Persian monaulis of the day, even acknowledging tliemsclves as their vas- 
sals as will u the;v agri'c (1 to introduce the name oi the' monarch in their 
Khu'ba of the Fridav jnavers, Tijiii dc'sircd to secure the recognition of his 
riglit to dll' kingdom by tlic' Ottoman Caliph.'^' 

It is said of Yusuf Adil Shall of Bijapur (1 189-1510 a.d.) that be was “the 
first militanl Sliiali rulcT in India”.'’ Ilinvevcr, the c*mpIoynient of forc'ign 
soldicTS, PcTsians, 'l urks and Tartars in the armies of the Deccan Muslim 

(/‘Win li. IJ(Jvvnm.e llaidar Ali and Tipu SiilfuiK I8UU. p]). 8 1 --53, J. D. B. Caihhl,’, 
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kingcloiiis dated hack almost a century hclorc tins Bijapur iiionarch. In the 
reign of Aljinacl II (1136 a.i>.) of Bidar a large number of the foreign Shia 
Muslims in the army and in the ei\ il ('iiiploy known as “Alaqis” we re mas- 
sacr(‘d owing to the jealousy ol the local vSunni Muslims, who were called 
“Dakhnis”.' ’ 

Yusuf Adil Shah is known to have “dislribuh'd sixty thousand rupees 
among h(dy men and Sxeds of Medina, Kerhala and NjaP’ on reeovtTy 
fiom an illiuss dining a campaign. lie also sent money to build a mosque 
at Sax a. 'Hk' Qiitb Sliahis ol Goh-onda were no h'ss oriemted towards Per- 
sia <ind \\ei(' ‘inorc' eonlinuously in conHicl with the Hindu rulers than 
the o(li('i Muslim kingdoms”. Tliough this determined hostility was partly 
th(' result ol tt'rritorial disputes it was “partly due to th(‘ desire of Sultan 
Quli to dissc'minate the princi])les of tnu* faith’ 

Jsxtt'rnal orientation ol lhes(‘ Muslim kingdoms of the' Divcan is again 
strc'ssed by the known disposal of th(‘ body of tlu' deci'ased king of Ahmad- 
nagar Fhirlian Ni/am Shall ( HOt)- 155x3 a.d.) whose Jatlier had established 
the m w kingdom. It was emliahm'd and sent to Kerbala for inttTnment. 
During 'the reign of Miirt.i/a IT (1603-30 A.n ) IIk' king si’iit an embassy to 
Peisia lor liel]) agiU'nsl the imjKMiding daug(‘r fit tlie Mogliuls \x3)o were 
b(‘nl on e\t('uding their su/eramtx' ox'er the Df'cean monarehs, but it xx'as 
[no late and vXkbar had alrcxidy exacted a tribute from Ahmadnagar king 
making him liis vassal in 1601; and tla* whole kingdfim was incorpf>rat('d 
into thf' Mf'ghul Kmtiire of Shahjahaii in 1633. TIk' (aiU'onda kingdom was 
fori'ed to aekuoxx l(‘dg(' su/c‘iaint\' of th(* Moglui) Fanperor and tf) diseon* 
tmu(‘ tlie ixading ot tlie Khulbd in !h(‘ nanu' ol the Pf'isian monaich and 
to substitute that ol thf* Iilmpc'ror b\' \urang/eb, in 1656. Shahjahan liad 
rcalucf'd Bi)apur to xassalage in 1636 till which time it would appear the 
Khuthd dif'i'f’ was r('ad in tlu' nanu* ol the Pf'isian monarch."' V(>t the 
lori‘ign-o! ient.it ion ot tlicse Deccan Muslim Slates had not ceased. It is 
statf'd that both Goleonda and Bijapur n'ceixed their inspiration to meddle 
111 tlie Moghul xxar ol siiecc-ssion iii 1657-(S, and later to fight Aurangzeb, 
Irom vlu n Pf'rsian memtors 

3 lu" Muslim monarehs ol Delhi on the whoU' had jjrox’cd more indepc'ii- 
dent and llua'efore Indian nationalists. It was mostly amoiig the pre- 
Moghul kings that XNe comc' aeross solicitude to seek recognition from and 
to nanu' m the kiuUha ioreign Mu.slim mon.arehs. I’hns Mahmud of Ca/na 
Altamsh had n'ceivc’d recognition from tlu' Caliphs ol Baghdad .and both 
Muhammad Tiighhui and Firo/, Sliali Tnghkui had seenred it from die 

John Noonan nollistci. The Shia of ludia, 195o, pj) lttl-()5. It. K. Sherwanj, The 
lialuntiaai'- o/ the Derrau, 1953, pp lSO-2; 191-2. 

llollistf'i, //>/(/., pp. 112-'). 120-22 

Ibid, pp. 110-9; The Shoth’r Camlnid^e History of ItidUi, pp. 374-5, 403. 

Ahmad, op. cit.. p. 53. 
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CaJiplis of Egypt.'’*' With the Moghuls, Central Asian, Persian, Otloman 
nobles, litterateurs and advenlurers made their way in the Court and iii 
almost all official walks of life; and we are told that the Persian and otluT 
Muslim el(‘menl in the C(mri of Akhar acic'd as a ballast to steady or slow 
down tlie spec'd and rate ol Indianization or llindnization programme' be- 
gun by the Emperor. Witli faleangir llu' Persian infhienee becanu' mueh 
more powerful but Shahjahan preferred the Tiiranis (Central Asian). Yet 
the balance between llie Iranis and Turanis in Shahjahan’s reign was sue'h 
as not to lead to ttoublc. In the reign of Auraiigzcb the latter parly gained 
ascendancy. Diplomatic* e\ehangc\s with Muslim eountrievs of Persia, Turkey 
c'te. which were c'ommou in the rc'ign of Shahjahan became rare* in ifiat of 
Aurang/eb owing (o hostile' inlrigiu's on both sides. Never, howc'ver, w'as 
the khuihd of the Friday i)rayer said in the* name* of any(mc‘ birt ihc’ Eru- 
])(Tor in the rc'igns of th(\se monarc'hs.'" 

The greatc'r foreign oric'iitation of the Deccan Muslim mouarehs appro- 
ximating tlieir rule io domination of a forc'ign power witli moorings outside 
the* eonntrx was rc'flc'eted in the* state* of affairs that prev ailed at tlu* bc’gin- 
ning of tlic' lOtli c'C'iitnrv in llaidc*rabad, the Ni/am having Muslim- 
fcjn'igiu'rs in his soldic'rv and a foreign potentate* in tlu* pcTson of the 
Sultan of Hadramawat as a small noblc'iuan of his court. ' 


M. II. Kl»an, ///s/on/ of Tip\i SfilftH), p. 132. 
Ahuiad, op rit , i^j). 43-7 
Aliniad. op rit., p. 54. 
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THE SO-CALLED HINDU MUSLIM FUSION 
IN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Wlu'KAcr moil in icri'iit attcinplcd to snatch at ixilitical salvation, 

il is Inilli winch has always been flu first casnalty. since ol all the’ causes of 
human Inimoil. (acts aic the most obvious, and ai(‘ thcicloic tlic first to b(‘ sup- 
picsscd.* 

KUNNUTII Mivxair 

Dr Tar\ Ciiand/ pnlacini; bis conclusions ici^ardinL^ Indian architecture 
dnriiH^ and alba* tlu' Muslim period of Indian liislor), with a k'Sihiic of 
socio r('liti;i()us back^^roiind «ind ol at’stliclic philosopliy, uliicli form the 
bases of Chec'k, Islamic' and Hindu archit(^cluros, remarks: 

Hindu and Muslim ('Ic'im'Uts eoalcscc'd to lorm a new type* of archiicc- 
tiirc'. Tile biiildiiiL^s crt‘ct(‘d bv llic Musalmans for religions, civil or mili- 
tary pnrp(A'(‘s w(T(' not piirc^ly MusIim-Syio-fvjypI laii, Persian or Central 
Asian nor wen* the' Hindu buildings, temphss or ]ialac(\s or cenotaphs 
piirt'lv Hindu. 

Expanding the views further, stales that “arc'iialed [mddv by means 
of arelu's/ form, plain domes, smooth-faced walls, and spacious interiors 
W(a‘e Muslim” (‘onii ilnitions and eonehidcys- “The artistic cpiality of the 
buildings crc'ettM since the thiHeenlh century wliether by ITindns or by 
Muslims is the same'.” 

ScTkirig support for his thesis in (he writings of expcTts on Indian archi- 
lec'tnre and finding that ihc' gn'atc'st sludiml of eom])aiative arehitec^tnre 
of the world, James Fcagnsson, a first-rate student of Indian architecture, 
with his keiMi and as heiwc'cn Hindu and Muslim dispassitiiiate — eye had 
carc'fnllv prononnec'd his serdiei which militatc'd against a significant part 
of his thesis, 1> Tara Chaivl eatehess liold of a M orm-eateu reed awailahle 
in some of the (wuhcTant. highlv simtimental and ('vcn unl)alane(‘d views 

* Kenuetb Mmoiciu', TJir J/iJiCuil Mind, 100'^. p 202. 

^ InflnrtK'c of fsh/ni on IndUni Cuffnir, jip 2lo-t Italics miruy 
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THE SO-CALLED HINDU MUSLIM FUSION 

of E. B. Havell. 

Di* Tara Chand evidently wants to complete his appraisal of the giv e and 
take, his affinuation of the identical artistic quality of Hindu and Muslim 
buildings with the declaration that “/n the mediaeval art of India - /I 
take it that by art Dr Tara Chand means the art of architecture whicli 
alone is the topic in the context/ — the cjfect of Muslim impact iva^ to 
transform the ancient Hindu aesthetic values.^' But he knew that James 
Fergiisson and J. Burgess, almost 30 years before the publication of Dr Tara 
Chand’s book in 1936, had v(Ty sedately derived the Indian Muslim moscpie 
from the architectural form of a Jaina temple and tliougli Dr Tara Cluind 
does not mention it, Fergusson had carefully indicated the elements of 
Muslim arelutecture in India, which were derived from Hindu origins as 
also the more or less pnx'ise step or steps in the process of the modifica- 
tions. Ho defers the above-mentioned conclusion to soften the* shock and 
introduces betw(*en the two portions a longish cpiolation from Havell's 
work, calculated to l)uttress his position, and thf*n only state'.'* Fergu.sson's 
considered views going against him, to knotk lluan out vvith a simple and 
a sweeping assertion of his own. 

E. B. Havell, working in Calcutta and entertainiug a fine se'ntinu'nt for 
things Indian, vv^as irked by the attitude of most British officials including 
engint'crs, architects or students of ait, which looke'd witli cond(*sc('nsion 
ein Indian art and made too miicB ol the dilh i('iic(‘s bctwec'n the Hindus 
and tl)e Mn.shms, de sired to jml ^he extreme opposite' point of In 

doing this he' harshly rale'd FcTgus.son and his arc'liitectural judgments. 
Carrie'd away Iw his desire* to proye that the Muslims owed almo.st all their 
architectural achiev eine’iils in India to the* Hindu tradition anel its Hindu 
jiractitione'rs, anel also lliat the* so-ealled bigotry of the* Muslim monare-hs 
diel not intc'rfe're* with matters ])urely architectural, lu* c-ontradic-ts with 
rancourous e*xpre'ssiem FeTgtisseiirs ceinsidereel o])inioii about the atch and 
the dome of Islamic architc'C'lure in Inelia. He ele*murs to Fe rgusson's v ie'W 
that Islamic archite'cture in India has tei lie distingui.s]ie*d as, or rather that 
‘ it eliflerentiate'S ilsedf into”, more than half a dozen seheieds or styles, anel 
ce)mbats wath va'lieaneuee both his cla.ssificatif>n and his partial derivation 
of the difh'renee*s from the* differing e*xtc'rnal sf>urf_(‘s e)f their iiispiratiein. 
Staled in bare se'rialim te’rms Have*]) denies 

1. that the-re are* elifferent rc'giemal style's in the arcliiterture of Mu.slim 
India; 

2. that Mu.slim monarchs in diflerent parts of India wT're influe'nce*d in 
their architf'ctiiral undertakings by different er outside* Islamic cen- 
tres; 

3. that Ilinelus de'rived their later facility with and readiness feir the 
use of the dome and the arc'h from their active participation in jmt- 
ting these architectural ekmrie*nts of primary Islamic* cleriv'alion to 
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c*ff(‘ctiv(’ly satisfy ini' use* in llic Islamic structures of their Muslim 
jn asters. 

Ilavf'll’s eonlention lliat tlu'K' arc* no regional styles in Muslim archi- 
teclun* in liulia is flatly rejc^ch^d hy a more recent and more painstaking 
y(‘l sym])atlK‘tie student fiJ Jiidian arc-1 litecture, Percy Brown, in the scheme 
of his work hidinii Archil cci lire. Brown first ol all sc'paratc's the Hindu 
including Buddliisl arclntectiire in one xolumc*, though he namc-s it as Bud- 
(Ihist (ihd Hindu lUriud. As ihown descnhc's m that volmru', Hindu temples 
ol (‘\('n the- pith, 17tli and I8th centnric's, lesc'rving only the Indian Hindu 
palace s of the 17th and ISlh ecMituric-s to be dc-alt with in the other volume 
of the woik which he name's as tudiuu Archiicclurc {Islamic Period), it is 
clear tha! \\]>at is intc-nded by tin* division into two sc-j^aratc' voluiuc'^ j> 
in terms of Hindu and Muslim arehitc'c-turc*. Secondly, Brown is so C'on- 
\in(“('d ol the' seic'nlifie naluia' of hVrgusson's c lassilieation of the “style's’', 
a wnid which is anallu'iua lo J lax (*11 that he has gixen a fine maj) of India 
in j)l. \X «)l Ins xoliinn' Islamic Pt riod d('iuareating eh'arly tlic* xarions 
Muslim kingdoms and their stx'lc's, and has uanu'd it “India, Indo-lslamic 
Arehiteetme, Kegions ol Pioxineial Style's", d'hc' only de[)arturc‘ in this 
naming born the' classification of Fc'rgiis.son is that Brown descTibes this 
ar('hi((‘etm(’ as “Indo-lslainic" as against Ib'igusson’s ‘Indian Saracc'Uic" 
or, lor short, Indo-Saraeenie. In favour ol Ki'igusson it can be* said, apart 
from tlu' fact tliat luTgnsson wa'otc almost a c-entury ago, that evc'u such a 
nationalist Ih'ngali \fuslim as Professor Ilnmaxnn Kabir,“ xvriting a hw 
xa'ars aftc'r Brown’s work was jiiiblishc-cP uses llu' tc-rm Saiaeenic to dc’uolc' 
the' outside arehileetural “stvlc’s" which “inflm'ni'cd old Indian traditions’ 
w'hic'h “in their turn projoundfif alf(*cfcd flic ('haradcr of Muslim archc 
tact arc in India". 

Brown names Delhi style very logically as the Imperial Style and devotes 
four ('ha]:)t('rs to it in I (Tins of the ruling dvnaslic's and dc'Seribc's tlu’ Pro- 
vinc'ial Stxh's in nine' sc’jiarate ehaptcTS, one* each iindc-r the* nanu’ of the 
]'iarti(‘ular prox inec', dc'X'oting to c'aeh a whole cdiaptcT, two chapters or a 
part of a ebaptcT. Broxx n' spc'aks of the ImpcTial style as “the architc'ctnral 
svstc'in that had bc'c-n gradually fonning iindc-r the Sultans at Delhi," and 
state's that “owing to its foiei'fiil mitiirc'" it x\ as “iiiflui'iieing to a greatei or 
Ic'ssei degis c' tlu' ])rox inc'ial manifc'Stations as tlu'y arose*’. About Cujarat 
stx le Ik* observc's ; . . it is not rc'inarkable that of all the proxaneial stvl('.-> 

which c'lnc'igc'd undc-r Islamic rule*, (hat xxhic'h flonrishc'd in Gujarat Is the 
most indigcmonsly Indian". The* most outstanding eharac'toristic of the 
faunpur style he ^ aflirms is "the pvlon formation” of the mosque facade 
“rc'c'alling tlu* ]n'op\'lon of some / Ancicait/ Egx't^tian tc'inplc's”. The* dislinc- 

- (>/) r/7 , p. Un Ihilw's mini* 

’ Tp -15, (57. 

* Op. cit . pp 10-1 
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rion of the Malvva style from tliat of tlie nearby Gujarat one comes out in 
tlie comparison instituted between the Jami Masjid at Ahmedabad finished 
al)oiit 1123 A.D. and tl)e Jami Masjid at Mandu completed in 1440 \.n. 
brown ^ remarks: “Nothing could throw a stronger light on the difference 
in characler that developed between cctiain of these provincial styles than 
a comparison of this mosque [ixt Mandu/ with the Jami Masjid of Ahmo 
dabad/’ 

before jiassing on to the second point on wlu'ch count Havell has rated 
Fergusson, I would like to mention what Havcdl himself has to write about 
Muslim architecture in a manner which (jnilc clearly suggests and posits 
regional differentiation of a fairly pronounced order. Thus Havell “ observes 
about the Muslim architecture of Baliamani and post-Bahamani period: 

Nearly all of the (‘haracteristies which distinguish the buildings of Bija- 
pur from the earlier ITindn-Musnlman schools of Malwa and Knlbarge 
/^Cnlburga/, were dc'rived from ihc Hindu tradition of Southern India. 
Tliose which belong exclusixa ly to Ihjapnr wer(‘ the result of further ex- 
perhn('ni aftcT tlu' fall of \3jayanagar. The South Indian builders as 
soon as they had a(lo])led ihe arch as a structural expedient began to 
(‘xperiuK'nt with it even mor(‘ boldly than their craft brethren in the 
north had done. . . The ‘ largeiK'ss and grandeur” of ihe Bijapur style 
came from this indigenous creative iinpnls(\ not from Persia or fiom 
Turkey, 

Let us s(‘e what I lava'll has to say about Muslim architecture of Malwa, 
which, according to him, is the w'ork of Hindu-Musulman school not un- 
like early Deecan-Biiapur wairk. 

Asserting that both in jaunpiii therefore in a proxineial style!/ — and 
MaKva there were' “marked developments in Muhammadan building craft, 
though in difrerenl directions”, Havell" states that at Mandu, the tlu'u 
capital of Mabva, tin* use of the arch as a structural element came to be 
('xtended so that the buildings "assumed a more decidedly Saracenic or 
Persian appearance internally as well as externally/' Further Hav('ll opines 
that ‘3he buildings of the 15th century^ show little variation on those of 
the preceding century”. Stating that the Malik Mughi’s mosque at Mandu 
is “a very interesting example of the transition from the trabentc' to the 
arched system of building” he points out the fact that/*the capitals of the 
four cornc'r pillars engaged between the arches arc' usc'd as brackets to 
support the base of the dome in the ordinary Hindu method” aiul maintains 
that “the eight extra pillars would not have been necessary if arches had 
not, therc'fore, be taken as the specimens explaining the genesi of the use 

® P. f)2. Italics mine. 

® Indian Archifpctnre, 1913, x)p. 170, 185-0. Italics mine. 

^ Op. rit., pp. 01-5, 78. Italics mine. 
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hammadan buildings was a solid corner l)racket coii)elled out of the walls” 
lie tells us tlial “a rallier crude early fifteenth century application of it can 
be seen in the Janii Masjid at Mandu"." 

On(‘ nnist note' IIa\ ell's disrr^gard of the chronological factor in this that 
the Bijapiir examples ol tla* use of arch, arc (niilicT by a century or a half 
than those ol Malwa-Mandu. I’Ik* latter, unh'ss olherwisc established, can- 
not, tlu n foM', l)(‘ taken as the spec imens explaining tlie gcaiesis of the use 
of arch, llavell's disregard of ]>oth the temporal, (as in this instanc'c) and 
also ll)(' spatial, (again as in this instance) in so far as lie suggests tlie im- 
port. itjoii ol some el(*mc‘nts ol the art from far oil Caiir, as well as of tlie 
political factor, in not h(‘eding th(‘ bitter enmity of the Gujarat Suit. ms and 
th(‘ MaKva ones in the 15lh century, must surely militate' against ac'ce'pi- 
ane(' ol his arehitc'cinr.al judgments. 

h('iey Brown,' who is ('c|nally c-omp(‘lent as a student of Indian art, and 
has t.iki'ii all th(‘sc lactors into consideration, naturally must command 
much greaU'r authority for his vi(‘ws. Tl(‘ dciives tlie Mandu architecture 
Irom D('lhi, particularly featuring itc'ins Irom the' Tnghhuj structure's and 
some from those of the' Lodis. And Delhi bc'sides combining sc>m(' of the' 
stK'cilk' h'alure's ol Hindu archite'cture' with newe'r f'lements, eliaracterize'd 
by Brown as “a compounding ol the' structural e'omentions of both com- 
mnnitic's as illustratc'd in tiu' arclnvays of the' tomb of Ghiyasuddin Tiigh- 
laej”, had ivce'ive'd Persian insjiiiation. For in the map of the* pro\a'ncial or 
re'gional sc'hools menlionc'd abf)\e' he* show's it as n'ac^hing Dc'lhi. 

Breiwn’s"' e'omme'uts on the* are'liite'C'tural le'alme's of the* tomb of Ghi- 
yasuelelin Tughlaet aie* ve'rv siguifieiU't in se) far as tlic'v upholel Fc'rgnsson's 
judgment anel igneirc' complc'tely HavelTs impassionc'd contention as not 
w'orthy ol se'rioiis e einsideration in regard tf) the* second point of difference* 
be'twc'e'ii the'ui lisle cl aboN e‘. Breiwai, e'Xjiatiating ein the" treatme'ut eif the' 
arches of this compemnd of (he Hindu trabcale and the' Muslim arcuate 
systems e)f arehitee lme', de'ri\es the' modiliesition eif the" pointeel arch wu’th- 
onl oblite'rating its fe’alure' iiiceirporatc'd in llu' previous Khilji archil e'clure' 
fiom Wk'sle'rn Asian source'. Brown sjK'aks eif the' peiintc'd wirie-ty of the* 
aic'h ilse'lf as Mlu' Islamic peiinle'd are'h", indiesiting c'h'arly (hat lu' regards, 
the* poinle'd arc'h as .in Islamic iutioehiction. Incide'nt.illy, e\'en Ha\e'll 
himse’lf assoe-iale's the pointc'd aieh with Islamic are'hitectiirt' as when lie* 
reanarks about the archc'd sc'ie'e'u of the Ajmir meisepie' that "naturally enough 
the" mullahs insisted that the pointc'd arch, loith ils Hijinholic associaiioas 
for Islam, should be* usc'd feir the* scree^n” and ('\'e'n speaks of archc'S .as “the 
svmbeils of their /^Muslims'/ rc'ligion". 

It w'as only the* sure instinc'l eif a born arehitest and the' preifemnd insight 

Ihid.. pp. 105-7. 

huJutii Arrhitrclurr, Islmuic TrnoiL pp. 18, 59 
Ihki. pp 2, 18-14, 18, 47. 
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()l a (lerp student of comparative arcliitecture that had enal)led Fergusson, 
almost lialf a century or more before Havell, lo note the distinction in the 
arcliitectnres of tlie Muslim potentates of Jaimpiir lo the North-East and 
Ahmc'dabad in the W('st on the one hand, and that of the Muslim mo- 
narehs of Mandu — Malwa on tlu' otln'r which implies poienl foreign in- 
liiK'iJce in the acliiev(‘m(‘nls of ihe lattc'r. says: 

It is not ('asy to imdersland why the architects of Malwa should have 
adopted a style* so essentially arcuate as that whicli vv(' find in the capital, 
while their bre'lhren at Jaunpur and Ahmadabad clung so fondly to a 
trabeale form wherever they had an opportunity of employing it . . . we 
nratluT find them borrowing nor imitating, but adliering ste'adily to the 
}H}inl(‘il nr('h style, uhirh is iJic rssoitial duiract eristic of their art in 
forei^JM countries. 

Brown,” going back to the ag(' of the Indus Valley Civilization for evid- 
ence of a true' arch in India and finding that (Ii(T(' was none suc*h avail- 
able', eondiide's that the final ste'p in the creation of a structural arch was 
iK'vc'r taken. Qn<jtnig ('\ ide'utlv from Fergusson's work the* convie'tion of 
thf' Indian builde'i that ‘ (Ik' aicli nev(T sh'ejxs" lu* observes, . . with one 
or two iclati\(‘ly unimjiortaul ('veeptious, the true arch is nc'ver found in 
anv indigc'nons building in India, not appearing i)i the country until intro- 
dueed hy the inrudine^ Muhammadans in the* thirte’emth c(‘ntury’\ If F(T- 
gussein sixty vxmis eailier made' tlu* sanu* categorical pronouncement with- 
out mf'ntioiiing the two minor (‘xeept imis, and adde'd the slatf'inent that 
the Hindus did not einploy a true' aich in thf'ir striu'fures “for ('(’uturies 
afterwards”, one* lu'e'd not aceaise him of anv obtuseness or obsf'ssion as 
H avf'll,^’ in Ills passionate advocae'V’ of a se'utimental vi(‘W, implic'S. 

Dome' is aneitluT are'hite'cluial fe'ature' wliich is so characte'ristieally as- 
seieiatc'd with Muslim sacic'd and se'mi-sacre*d archilc'cture, meisTjues and 
Mauseilea. Fergusson, drawing his cemclusions frean the* buildings that 
were' in all probability existing when Babur, ce)ming frean that Muslim 
le’gie^n, invauleel India, state's (hat the bnlbems dome was in evide'uee e'very- 
where* in that reeiein, tluiugh it was not known at that time in India “unless 
if was in the epiasi-PeTsian pren inc*e* eif Sindh”. Ilavell e|ue)ting this |udg- 
me'iit oppose's it w ith his asse'rtion that "‘the bulbous dome was eomme)n in 
India, Buelelhist and llinelu buildings centuries befe^re it appears in Persia 
in Saracenic buildings, and that most tyi^ical feature* of Mogul are hite'C'biro 
was ccTtainly not first inheiduce'd into India by Muhammadan builders”. 

Op. cit , IT, p. 251. Italics rmiK* 

Indian Au'hitrrlinc. Bnddhisi and ftindn Period, p 53. Jtalies iumh*. 

Op. cit. I, pp. 310-11; 11, 203-4. 

Op cit. pp. 15, 52-3, 57, 66, 88-89, 91, 113, 155, 178-9. 

Op. cit , 11, p. 286 

Op cit.. pp 16, 72-3, 91, 93, 134, 155-6, 186-8 
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Havell has not produced a single example of a structural dome, either 
Buddhist or Hindu, and yet he speaks not only of these but distinguishes 
a variety of the latter as J>ravidian. What lie has instanced are the domical 
roofings either in the rr)ck-cut “viharas” of the Buddhist or the stone, solid 
or scooped out, (inials ol South Indian temples. The example of the so- 
called elephant stables ol \hjayanagar as lorerunners of the Bijapur domes 
proves nothing. For iht' so-called elephant stable is quite logically believed 
to have bt*en a mosque. Further the adoption of Muslim architectural fea- 
tures and th(‘ir adaptation and refinement by the early 16th century Vijaya- 
nagar crallsinen being resjDonsible for the structure only goes to substan- 
tiates Fergussou’s thesis. 

It is ne'cessary to mention at this stage lhat the remark of Fergusson 
quoted and controvert(*d by llavell, though rather general, must be con- 
si(k‘r(‘d to apply only to bulbous or Tartar or ribbed domes and not to 
(lom(\s in general. For in his introductoiy ol)S('rvalions in the second 
Cdiapter of the third Book of the 1st volume of his book (jip. 311-19) Fer- 
gusson has not only made a detaih’d statemuMit of the mode of constructing 
the roof by pre-Muslim Indians but has also insianctal thc‘ carlif'St of the 
donie-rools in pre-Muslim India, viz., that on the jioreh of the jaina temjilc 
of Vimala at Mt. Abu, built in about 1050 a.d. Stating also the dimensional 
limits of pre-Muslim and post-Muslim Hindu or Jaina dome's as not ex- 
ceeding 30 ft. in diaiTK'ler, he praised them as against both the Roman and 
Byzantine domes. Reviewing (he horizontal ornauK'ntation of tliesi' domes 
h(* oliseiTCs: “This arrangf'meni allows ol far more variety without any 
offence to good taste, and practically has K'ndered sonic of the Indian 
domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate roofing that can anywhere 
he seen.” * He lias evem brought in the gn at Wren’s work for comparison 
only to emphasi/i' tlie superiority' of the Hindu work. Thus, referring to 
the cliurch of St. Sle[)hen’s, Walbrook, he says: '‘This church is the great 
architect’s mast('rpi('ce, but it would have been greatly improved had its 
resemblance to a Hindu porch been more complete.” And all the Hindu 
and (‘V('n Jaina domes an' roofings ('illu'r i)f the porch or the “mandap”. 

Furtlu'r rc'xiewing tlu' Hindu and Jaina temples of the (St h 9th century 
Rajasthan, Fc'rgusson says: 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though employing circular roofs, 
and in all ages building topes witli domical forms externally, do not seem 
to ha\'e attempt('d an internal dome, in stone at least. It is a feature of 
both Hindu and Jaina architecture, and is spi'cially prevalent among the 
northern Jains, though why this particular sect should haxe adopted it, 
and why tluw should ha\ e perseviTcd in using it through so long a period. 


* Italir'J mine. 

Op, rit.y Vol. IT, pp. 50-7. 
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are questions vve are not yet in a position to answer.* It was ixn essen- 
tial feature in the architect Lire of the Muslims before they came into 
India, and consequently they eargerly seized on the domes of the Hindus 
and Jains when tlicy first arrived there, and afterwards from them work- 
ed out that domical style which is one of the most marked characteristics 
of their art in India. 

Commenting on the architecture of the Jaina temples of the 16th and 17lh 
centuries in North India, however, Fergiisson observes: 

Many of the t('mples hcTc' arc surmounted by the bulbous dome of the 
Mughals. The true nali\'e “sikhara” rarely appeals, I)ut a modilied form of 
it is prevalent, and the openings almost invariably take the form of the 
Muhammadan foliated pointed areh. . . The result is picturesque, but 
not satisfcictonj when looked at closely into, and generally the details 
want the putiiy and elegance that characterized (he earlier examples. 

Nearly thirty years after llavell's attack on Fergusson, and his rather 
SL-ntimcntal championship of Hindu-Jaina claim to have suppli(‘d most of 
tlie architectural chanents, and not inen'ly skill, to tlie Muslim for In's 
areliii'ccture in India, and tlu' still inort' sentimental and impassioned plea 
to see ill almost everytliing Muslim a clear and fine synthesis of whatever 
si'parateness existed m tlie arehitectuu* of pre-Muslim India with the few 
specialities ol Islamic tradition, Percy brown efjually c‘ompe'tciit as an art 
student but much mori' sedat(\ seienlirie and painstaking tlian Havell, in 
tlie width of the new(T knowledge' and in th(‘ depth of tlie urge of tJie 
newer national impulse, alfirms in un(‘(jui\c)cal terms lh(‘ geMKTal correct- 
ness of Fergusson’s \ ie\\s on this point. Obser ves Brown : ‘The appear- 
ance' of the arch in the linilding construction of Islam may be traec’d to the 
contact of the early Muhammedans with the archilcetural (l(‘V(‘lo])ments of 
th(‘ post-Roman period." Further dilating on the scientific and mechanical 
formulae which the Muslims brought into India, Brown says regarding the 
change in the total ajiiicaranee of the Indian landscape: 

Hitherto tin' “sky-line" of lh(' buildings took the form of flat or low 
pointed roots and tlie spir(> oi shikaia. With the Muhamrnc'dans came an 
(Mitirely ru-w shape', tlu! dome, so that there was a change from tlu* pyra- 
midal to the enoid and before' long the charactt'rfsiie architectural fea- 
ture of many of the cities and towns and even the villages was the white 
bulbous dome. 

* As fai as I have hcon able* to aserrtain, tlio position is no Ix ttt'i to-tlay. To lliis 
rather (list ircbtablc situation in tlu* fiold of kjiow llavcU's mystification and wron^r 

(liroction must havo contnhiitccl not a littlo* 

Vol. II, p. 62, Italics mint*. 

^ Indian Architecture, Islamic Period, pp. 2, 18. 
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Commenting on the tomb ol Glhasucldin Tnglilnq he observes; 

The dome itself denotes an mtc'ieslJiig stage in tlie evolution of this im- 
portant feature in llie building art ol the country, both with regard to 
its sliape as well as its constructioji. It is a single dome, that is to say it 
has not em])ly spac(‘ between its inner and outer surfaces, and in design 
it is ol the pointed or "taitar" shape the type aftei wards to become cha- 
raeteristic ol the Indo-lslamic style as a whole. 

We shall ikav examine the actual examples, and shall begin with Havell’s 
first and foremost comparison or as, he would have put it, the ‘Hindu pro- 
totype”, though a conttan[)orary on(‘, of the Muslim dome in India. Ilavcll 
has obliged his readers, that is, tlH)se who would like to look into the sub 
jeet a little more deeply than Dr Tara Chand has done, by insisting on the 
contemporaneity of the Jaini Masjid at Ahiuedabad in Cnjaiat and the Jain 
templ(‘ at llanpiir or Ranakpui in Jodhpur Division about 35 miles north 
ol Udaipur. 

Informing his readers that tlu* l(*mple was built by Kumbha Rana — a 
distortion ol Fergusson’s correvt statement that it was built during the re ign 
ol KuniblLi Rana, with the addition in the footnote of the furtlu r detail 
that it was built by a Jalna named Dharanaka in 1139 -he laments 

the lad that there' are no better phologr.iphs he lea\('S out altogether the 
plan, the eh'vation and section ol llu' slruelurt' - than the one rejirodiiecd 
by Fergusson. ITavcll jdeads ' his inability to demonslialt' the identity of 
the two schools of arehiteetuial (U'sign, Jaina oi llindii and Muslim. lie 
states, ho\\e\(‘r, that "sevcTal the donus ol the Hindu /^Jam/ temple are 
on the exterior ‘Muhammadan’ i.e., they are not seulpluied in llu' Hindu 
style, but are brouglil to an c'ven surface by cenuMit and fine plaster in the 
saiiu' way as the domes of Muhammadan mosques.” 

As agtiinst Havc'll’s opinion 1 should plac(‘ the v iew of Burg(’ss, a .stahvart 
of Indian ArcFac'ology and particularly so of ^^'('Stern India. Burgess, men- 
tioning this Jaina l('mple of Banpur ySadri) along wdth the Jami Masjid 
built b\ Ahmad Shah almost c’ontcMupoiMTU'ously at Ahnudabad about 160 
miles aw'ay, remaiks that th('\ “serve ter illustrate ///e Jaina or IJindu style 
as rtn])lot/(‘<J shnuUancoushj for its otrii and for a foreii^n pnri)Ose^\~^ 

PiTcy Ih'ow'n has gix i n us what appc'ars to b(' anollK'r photograph of 
the Chaumukh tt'mple at Ranpur and has reproduced tlu' plajj made by 

Op r/L, pp 08-9, 71-3, 131, 133-1 

\\\‘ know till’ tiu'liitci I’s name to havi’ hciMi Drjvika fioin an iiiscMiphon of 1430 
AD (U'si'iihing tlu' sttiicliirr as “Chatniniukliavihaia'’ — see Journal of Indian IJistnra, 
1957, p. 329. 

Off rit.. pp 73, 145. 

ArcJiacolofsiral Sinrrf/ o/ Wrsfrrn India VII, Muhammadan Archiiccturc of Ahmc- 
dahad, P.nt 1 il900\ j). 32 Ttalios iniiie, 

Indian Ari hifcrtura, Ihtddhist and Indtan Period. Pi. XV, p lOl. 
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CoLiscns and already printed by Fergusson in his book. Fcrgusson's own 
sketch of a nearer view of the temple from within is not reproduced, nor 
even mentioned, by Havell or Brown. Brown’s better photograph, i must 
reluctantly mention, does not evoke a description ot the temi)le, either 
fuller or better. Nay, in xiarts it is actually misleading to anyone who has 
not read his Fergusson. Thus lie sx3caks ol ‘‘rounded cux)oJas" and Liter 
only mc'utions them by their x^ioper nomenclature as “ovoid domes”, lie 
writes as if all the domes arc of equal dimension and omits to specify the 
large dome which figures in tlie sketch made and published by Fergusson, 
and which raises its head in its xirox^ei ^dace as the roofing of tlic x)orch, 
just in front of tlic sanctum and its “shikhara”. This is x^arlicularly a delect 
in the context of the size ol Muslim domes in India and of the earliest so 
far ('xtant dome ol tlic Jains. Whereas the smaller domes are each 21.5 ft. 
in diameter, the large one is <31 ft. in that diimnsion as Fergusson"^' slates. 
FiTgnsson’s descn'xition of th(‘ Chaumukh li'mx)h\ again, is so compli'le that 
i think HaveH’s suggestion is unfair to him. Brown has not e\cn come up 
1o Fergusson, ihougli writing sixty-six years alter liini! 

d1)e Jain temples ol North India ol an (xulitr age lejnoduei'd in Fer- 
gusson’s book or in Brown’s book do not show’ such a Idic’st of domes. 
Ch'uerally eaeli temple has one big donu' over the poreh, only a eoinx^ound 
temple having more' than one. 'Lhis means that in thc' aiehiteeture of Ran- 
pm temple Muslim inlluenee was clleetively at woik. 

'Lhe Jains had (aected a temi)le with a dome or domes about KXi 
Ix’lore this temxde at Raiqour which lla\c'll (‘ithm* forgot to take note of 
or ignored. The Jain temple which has this feature ol a dome is also one; 
of th(‘ more famous on(‘s. It is \hmala temple ol Ml. Abu built m 1031 a.d 
By its sid(‘ IS t1ic‘ Tejahpal teriqiL' built belwc'en 1230 and 1230 A.n.. i.e., 
lull tv\’o ((‘nturies lat(*r. Both th(’S(‘ t(*mpk*s are lametl i(;r llu' seulj^tured 
beauty of their domes, eac’h h.iving only one o\er its x^oreh. Tlie donu' of 
X'nnala temple, whicli is slighllv bigger tlian that ol 11 k‘ oilier, nuusuies 
only 25 ft. in diametcT."' 

The earliest of Hindu temiiles to have a domed “mandax^a”, or porch, 
a])]X'ars to be the ruined, yc't a Ixsuity in its rnins. tcMuple of Amvva, “neai 
Ajanta” in Madhya Pradesh, sketched by Fergusson.“^ TIk' dome which is 
only 21 ft. in diamelcT lias evoked great encomium from Fergusson. He says: 
“]j‘k(' all Indian /Hindu-|ain7 domes, it is luiri/onlal in construction, and 
eonsequcmlly also in ornaiiK'niation, but as that i^ done lure, it is as 
eh'gant or more so than the ribbed domes of westcu/n ait.” It aj^pears to 

Op. ciL. V'ol n, pp. 41-8. 

Brown, and Hiiidtt Period, p. 143 

Fergusson, II, pp 56-7 and jl]iis(rati(in 291. P, Hjown spi t ifus llie locality as in 
Kotah territory. Aiehaeologieal Survey lepoited wliat appeals to nu* to Ix’ lioni its 
deseijption, anotlic'i temple, .a stinc'tnK' at Anwa m Sojat Disinel, lai to llic West ot 
this Aniwa ni Amvai, in lodlipnr tcautory (Fiogiess Hej) Arc!}. Srn. of hid., W . (circle, 
1915, p. 80). 
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have been pul up in the third quarier of the 10th century a.d. The Sachi- 
yamata temple of Jodhpur, also with a dome ou the “rnandapa” is slightly 
later.* 

The temple of Somajiath, which, even in its ruinous condition, illustrates 
according to Fergusson “tlie style employed by the Jains in Gujarat in the 
12th century”, is anotJier specimen of a Hindu temple with a dome, roofing 
its “mandajia”. dome measures 33 ft. in its diameter.'-''-* 

It is clear from a study of the (xisfiiig specimens of Jain and Hindu 
temples tlial Ix foia^ the* actual imi^act of Muslim rule the horizontal dome 
was eifc'c tively used Ix^tli structurally and sculpturally but only to rocjf the 
“mandapa” or the porch of the temple. And there is no evidence of mul- 
tipit* d(nnes on a t(*mple before the Muslim rule had stabilized itself during 
two centuric's and put up a number of domes and multi-domed structures, 
mosqu(*s and mausolea. Its use in the Hindu temi)l(‘S was very much less 
eommon and ax^pears to havt* been largely abandoned with the incoming 
ot the Muslims and die axipearanct' of the domes in the ctiiintry. For the 
same Kumbha Rana (1118-1 168 A.n.) whtrsi' Jain subject built (he temi)I(* 
at Rau|mr, in (Ik* temxdt* of Vishnu which he built for his wile, had the 
kind ol pyramidal roof as is seen on most North Indian Hindu temples of 
the* 11th to th(‘ 13lh c(‘ntury, to roof its “mandapa” or portico. Fergusson 
remarks : 

. . . taking all in all /the* U'mple/ c'catainly is mort' like* an ancie'iit 
temple* (haii any other of its age 1 am acepiainied with. It was a revival, 
the* las( t'xpiring efiort of a style (hat was dying out, in that form at last. 

This last obseTv ation of Fergusson shoulel have warned Dr Tara Chanel 
against making stafememts <jf the kind he lias made about the* fusion or 
syntlu'sis bcHweem the* llinelu and Mu.slim styles of arehiteeture for use in 
Hindu lem])l('.s. It should also have* sent him sesirehing further to e’xamine 
more care’fully his facile obseTvatiou about the Hinelu aeeeptanee of Mus- 
lim c-ultural crexitions. lun- Kumbha liana was the line*al asc(*ndant of the 
house of Chitod that held out against the Muslims longest in North India, 
anel perhat^s the* only one* vvhe), as histe^iy knows, defeate'd a Muslim army 
in North liielia after the* establishme*nf of tin* Muslim rule*, the famous 
Tower of Fame* at ('hitod bf'ing e*1aime*d as his cTe'ction in ee'k'bration of 
his victory. 

Fergusson's dec’p knowledge anel profound insight had already promx')i- 
(*d him in the* course* of his e:omments on the cenotaphs of later Udaix)ur 
monarc'hs to observe* : 

* Sr(' Tin Hajpttf \u'hiU‘rt\irc, 1968. 

IhiiJ , H, p. 38. 
w 7/;j(/., 11, p 150. 

Op, cit., II, p U)7, Italk’.*; mine. 
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These last two illustrations /^ceiiotaplis of the first quarter of the I8th 
century] y it will be observed, are pracMcally in the Jaina style of archi- 
tecture; for, thougli adopting a Muhammadan form /of the ccuotaplij, 
ihe Ranas of Uclaijpiir clung to the atyle of arcliLlccttire which iheir an- 
cestors had practised, and which wuler Kumbha Rana had only recently 
become so famous. 

We thus see that Havell’s lulmination against FcTgusson in the matter 
of lK)th the arch and the dome and liis objection to his elassiHealion of 
Indo-Musliin archil ecture into a number of rc'gional styles, most of them 
incorj:)oratiiig in various proportions one or the otljcr ol tlie twe; outside 
influences, Persian or Turkoman, in th(' slightly differing local Hindu styles, 
are uncalled lor and invalid. And Dr Tara Chand's main supi)ort in some 
of his assertions regarding Hindu and Muslim architectural fusion falls to 
die ground! 

Let me intiodnce the' reader to Fergnsson's actual views as they aie 
])resent('d in the revised edition of 1910 of his famous book; and he will 
find for himself how Dr Tara Chand moves tortuously to find some supiiorl 
lor his pieconceived notions by eilher misunderstanding the views or by 
misrepresenting them or by both the jirocesses. Observes Fergusson: ‘“ 
The process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple to a Muslim 
mosque was effeclcd will be easily understood by n'h'rring to tlu' plan of 
^dmala [fcyup]cj on Mount Abu." He deseribes the three modiliealions, 
which made could turn the temple into an appropriate mos([ue, the fourth 
modification being the re-creation of the larger jiillars and the dome' of 
the porch in the centre of the (ourt in place of tlu' princi])al cella and its 
porch ol the tempU’. Finally he concludes; 

Thus, witliout a single ih'w column or eaived stone being re(juire<h 
they obtained a mosijm' nhicln for conrcnicnce and beauty, was unsur- 
passed by anything they afterwards erected from their original designs. 

This paragraph which ends Fergnsson’s chiipler on “Modern Jaina 
Style'" (Vol. II, IV) and the sc'clion on “Converted Ti'intile” is prc'cedc'd by 
three paragraphs gi^ ing ('xamph's of moS({ue‘s which, according to Ft‘r- 
gusson, were forim'rly Jain temples and later converted by tlu' Muslims 
into moscjues. He'*" Ix’gins with the oarlic'St works, those of Qulbiicldin 
Aibak, one at Delhi and the other at Ajinir. The latk'r building is charac 
teristically known as “Adhaidin ka Jhompda", hut of tw(>-and-a-half-davs. 
Fergusson, evidently depc'iiding on Col. Tod's description of it as a Jaina 
temple and on the pi(‘tnre of it gi\en by him, was led to conclude in thi' 
wa\' h(' did. Percy Brown’s description of the structure and lus estimate, 
too, make it a nc‘W “compilation of Hindu materials'" in which “increased 

Ilhtory of Imtian and Eastern Architecture, 11, pp. 68-9. Italics mine. 
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hciglit was obiaincd by superimposing nut two, but three of the Hindu 
shafts to form each ]:)illar." WliaJ Fcrgus.son has asserted is not that the 
Jaina iernpU; plan devel(^]K'd into the* plan of the Muslim mosque as Dr 
Tara Chand tells his readers but that a Jaina temple was, or Jain tem- 
ples were, turned into ii inoscjue, or mosques, with the help of appropriate 
modifications. 

I’o the Ajniir mosque* J shall add the one' at Kaman, an ancient town, 
not very far lioin Ainnr, about thirly-nnu' miles to the north-west of 
Mathura, which is an (‘xainple of the same process. The mosfiue at Kaman 
kno\A'n as C.’haunsat Khainba Masjid is one of the (jld(*st in India and is on 
th(‘ sani(‘ plan as the Adhai-din-ka-Jhompra ol Ajmir. And like it, “it is 
built enliK'lv nl materials oblaiiK'd from Hindu tcanples’'.*’ 

l"o ImtlK'ss his thesis Dr Tara (diand, * describing the temple of Vas- 
tujial and Ti'jahpiil at (hrnar (1230 a.d.) as “th(' last great monument ol 
Hindu arehitc'ctur(‘’\ states that "no liuilding of grc'at importauee was 
(‘rec*l(’d /by Hindus/ in Norlh('ni India" lor about two etniluries. When, 
all(‘r a sort ol an e(iuilibriuin was (*stablish(‘d at llie beginning of the 15th 
c*('ntmv^ building activity ol Hindus and Jains b(‘gan, it was o]K‘n to th(‘m 
either to follow and thus revive ‘tin* aneienl Hindu style whose exain]il('s 
vvc'ia’ si ill standing around th('m m Rajjintana and in Biindc'lkh.md” oj to 
adopt "the* new Hindu-Muslim style whicJi the Muslim patrons and Hindu 
artists had combined to create". Dr 'Tarti (diaiid aftiims that ‘ tlu'v^ vvis(‘ly 
or j)erha]')s iiK'v itablv' chose the latter c*oms('". It mav be noted here, to em- 
phasi/{' the v\ a\ wardness ol Dr Tara (JhaiKTs method, lliat neithcT Fer- 
gusson (If 31) who gives tlu' giound jilan ol this tc’inph* of Itanpm, nor 
Ik'rey Hrowai (I 15Vj) who desc*nbes it almost liillw has anvthing much 
by w .IV ol praise ol its aiehiteetural (piahty, vvhik' bolli ol them say a good 
d(*al in lav’onr ol the' temph' ol Tejhpal ol Mt. Abii, so well known for its 
inagnilieeiit dome'. 

In sntijiort ol his stale imMil and thessis that the' Hindus aelopteel the 
Jndei-Miishm stvle' ol arehile’cture as it was formed b\ the* eaiel of the' I fth 
eenlnrv Dr d\iia (dianel instance's the' te'inple at Ihmpur, mentie)neel and 
somewhat de'serihe'd aheive', aiiel auaing sec'ular laiileiings Uana Kumblia’s 
palae-e' at Clhitoel anel Rana Man Singh's j^alaee' at Cvvalior. 

It is v(Ty inslnietive to note that Dr Tara Chaiid should liave eho'.em 
Chaumukh le'inplc' at Ranpur ne’ar .Sadii in Jodlipiir te'rritory anel forgejttc'ii 
eir igne>re'el its c'e)Ute'mporary the \'aishnava te'inple at Chitoel vvliieh was 
pul up hy Rana Kumbha, and not by anv Hindu eir Jain snbjc'el eil his as 
was the* te'inple' at Ranpnr, eir the so-called Mirahai’s te'inple eif the same 
date' standing close' by the' lamoiis Eknlingaji temple'. D. R. Bhanelarkar 
tells ns that Mirahai's te’inple resemliles the Iskalingaji te'nijde and that (he 

" \rcJt Stir, of IihIui. W. (Uirh\ 1910, p. 04, 

Op fit , pp 214-0, 210-4S. 

Degn .s’s iU’fiort. Ariiiacolopii <il Siirrci/ oj Western India, foi 1905, p. 00. 
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latter was renovated in 1439 a.d. by Khiiiiiblia's son. Dr ricin Lata Shanna 
inlornis us that what is known as Mirabai's temple is really the Adivaraha 
temple, dedicated to Vishnu's boar-incaniation, built by Kumbha. Bhan- 
darkar describes the renovated tciuple of Ekalingaji as “beautiful and im- 
posing". 

I liave said enough about these temples and hav e adduced also adeqiialc 
support from competent students of Indian areliiteeture to demonstiate 
the utter inadequacy and partiality of Dr Tara Chand's views. At best one 
(an assert that the Jains, as e\id(‘nc('d by the Ranpur Unnple, adopted 
and incorporated in tlicnr sacred areln'leclure some of the leatures of IndO' 
Muslim architecture. Ibe iluuhis, on the other hand, must I)e considered 
l(; ha\e remained imperx ions to its blandishments, unless one can instance 
a [('injile showing such fealun‘S. And no histoiy of Indian areliit(?ctuip, 
neither tlie comprehensive book of Lergusson, nor the Iraiikly propagandist 
one of llavell, nor again tlie sysUanatU' and later compediuin of I\‘rcy 
brown, noting and listing lemph's and mus(tnes by dates and rc'gions, has 
piovided any such c'xainjile. For, after tlie loth century, (‘xeept for the 
jjriei episode oi Ksurgemt ILijput Hinduism of Rana Kumbha and his suc- 
((’ssor, or ol IIk' taetliil 'fonnira Clji(4 of Gwalior, a generation alter Rani 
Kumblia, Noilh India was King low, idinost d('ad till llu“ tolei ant iV'gime 
ol Aklifir aliout lhc‘ middle' ol tlie lOih century n vived it lor a while. 

At this stage' it is necessary and eh'sirable' to examine the thesis ol a 
hiatus or eiuielus in North ludi.in, p.irlicularly in Rajasthani cultural and 
ai’eliite'clnral ac'tivitv, pur iij) by rrolessor Abiel Husain. As a preliminary, 
to lacilitate' easy eom[)r('hension of the e'lilieism that 1 have to make I shall 
li’sl brieHv' smnmari/<' the vie'Ws ol Pi'ob'ssor Kabii and Professor Husain 
both oi whom wrote some' ye'ars alter Dr Tara Chand's book was publislied 
and wc're exidc'iitlv luliuene'ed bv it. 

Pi'ofessor Kabir tells Ins lesideTS tlial the Hindu temple on the outside 
‘lu\urial('s in lorm. Not an meh ol empl\ s])ae(' is to be found anywliere. 
The' nnbonnelc'd opule'uee ol eh'tail and orname'iil se'rve's to manik'st the' 
i*('al w hieh is the' li'ansceridenlal totality ol all tonus. The slirine inside on 
the othcT hand is a small dark (‘C'll with seaieedy one ray of light. The-re 
the sf)ul ol man must stand alone', lace to lac'(‘ with the ele'rnal mystc'i)’.' 
I'A ielently n'ferring to mediae\al times he rnlorms his readers that in- 
stances of a jrme'ly Hindu style are to be found mainly in the South and 
that in northe rn India “iralaee's, forts and tombs" all sliow “trace's ol IAt- 
sian iiiflnenee'". Herwe'ver, fe'atniTs alien to Persian ifiodc-ls anel piax'Iaim- 
ing “tlie'ir basis in the* tiaditierns of anc'ient India" ai’e pi'C'se'nt. “In the 
temples o\ the south, it is tire straight line which elominale'S. ... Ano- 
ther striking feature' ... is the' e'xriber-anee' of its sculptural elceoration. . , 
The' aim of this architec ture .seems to be to ovenvhelin our minds through 


l^y Mali.iiaiui Knint)lKi, V^)t I p (jS 
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an abundance of form and splendour.' Tlie northern temples he avers 
'have broken away Iroin the domination of the straight line. They exhibit 
a composition of the arch a) id the code tdiich subtly transform the atmo- 
sphere/' If domes arc rare' the “turrets” themselves “are different from 
those of the soiitJi”. And all this philosophy of Hinduism and of Hindu 
religious archite cture is designed finally to lead to the one conclusicjn, the 
one desiralum for Professor Kalhr, that “/he finest structures of the north 
— whether niosijue or tenijde — are infomed by a spirit of harmony and 
fusion of the two [Hindu and Muslim] styles". Professor Kabir further as- 
serts thal “tljis synthesis” was “achieved even in the case of temple archi- 
teetiir('”, “economy of sculpture and other decoration in the north" not 
being a meie accident”. "I'lie eharaeteristics of this fused style are thus 
eloqueiilly and enthusiastically characterized by liim : 

Hindu and Muslim eoalc'sec' to form a new type of arcliitc'clure. The 
severity of Muslim arc‘hit(‘C'ture is mellowed down and the plastic exu- 
berance of Hindu art curtailed. The Sarcenic cnijihasis on harmony and 
form IS blended with the Indian emphasis on splendour and decoration. 

Proh'ssor Ahid Husain in his National Ctulture of Indud^ speaks of “three 
hundred ycvirs after Harsha” as “a period of political disintegration and 
stagnation”, the “degeneration” daling Jrom the lime when the invading 
Shakas, Ilmias and (hirjaras put an end to Gupt.i empire' and settled in 
India. By (he lllli eentinv, having got lh(‘ms(‘lvc's rc'cogni/f'd as Piajputs, 
“th('se nomads” “mfiisi’d Iresli blood into the enervated body of Hindu 
soei(‘ty and erc'atc'd a new stir and moxenu'nt in ils stagnant intellectual 
and cnlti iral lilc' ; and tluar courts became' centres of art, liteiature, poetry 
and drama”. He instanc'cs th(' activity ol Raja Bhoj of Malwa in this con- 
iK'ction, who, lu' informs his readers, “througli his patronage of art and 
k arning” “n'\ ived th(' mc'mory of the (hij)ta empcTors” though he .spe- 
cially mentions only one “not('d dramatist” Shekhar /Rajasekliara/ and that 
loo as i^alronised by a king of Kanauj who lived before Raja Bhoj. To 
eom|dele Husain’s account of the Rajput “regeneration” of Indian culture 
1 shall k'a\e out his .sliort tour of Ka.shmir and note that he mc'ntions Chanda 
Bardai's work Vriihii Raj Rasu “written at the instance of the Chauhan 
Raja t)f Ajmer” as wTitb'n in “Dingal Hindi”. Further Proft'ssor Husain 
remarking that “architecture, too, made great progress under the Rajputs’, 
instance's the forts of Chittor, Ranthambor, Mandu and Gw^alior and “tlie 
lem])les in Khajuraho (Bundelkhand) and Bhuvanesliwar”. Finally he pro- 
nounct'S this Rajput-generated culture to be “the culture of a warlike 
p('ople in an age of chivalry”, who being “obsessed with tribal consciou.s- 
iK'ss” “seemed to ha\’(' lost e\cn a sense of solidarity of class or caste to say 
nothing of the sense of national unity”. 


tuci ed., pp. 00-72. 
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Professor Husain sees in the establishment of the Dellii Sultanate in the 
13th century “a rallying point” for tlie ‘cultural forces of Islam”. The 
Islamic character of the Delhi Sultanate is established by the fact of its 
liaving been under “the nominal suzerainty” of the Khalifa, the Lodis and 
Suri dynasties, the last of the Sultanate showing their allegiance in their 
coinage. Husain, however, maintains that the Sultanate did not beliavc 
as a truly Islamic state, though the Muslims who formed “the bulk of the 
army on which the Sultan depended for maintaining his rule” being his 
eo-rc'Iigionists wc'ie “on the' whole treated better than non-Muslims”.^’ 

As for architecture in this period Professor Husain says: “the? process of 
blending” which in spite of the conscious efforis of sonic great souls could 
not be carried out in the field of religion was effected almost uneonseiously 
in architecture. In the very first century of the Delhi Sultanate according 
to him a “Hindu-Muslim style of arehitecturi' had come into being” which 
was used in tlie next ccaitiiry, the 1 till, by Muslim kings of Hengal, 
(hijarat and the Decc-an and also by the Hindu Rajas of BuiKh^lkhand and 
Rajputana. In this connection Professor Husain ascribes to luTgusson a 
vi('W winch Fergusson did not ])rop()und; and the attribution must be due 
to Husain's eulhusiaslic' liasle combiii(*d with the liltle misguidance thal an 
admiring reader of Dr Tara ('hand's book like Professor Husain is bound 
to recc'ive. 

About th(‘ fami Masjid at Ajmir crect(‘d by the first Sultans Profi'ssor 
Husain says: “Fergusson has pointed out lhat the design of ihe Jama 
Masjid in Ajmer has b(‘en taken from the Jain temple on Mount Abu.” 
About lh(* Delhi moscjue of the Sultans, th(‘ QuwaliiMslarn mosi|n(*, Pro- 
b'ssor Husain asserts that “it was a(‘lnally built on tlu' site ol a fain ti'ui- 
pl(' out of its debris”. Though Ih'ofessor Husain spt'aks of a If iiidii- Muslim 
style of architecture as lia\ing bcfii formed “in the very first emtury of the 
Delhi Sultanate” yet he has to admit lhat “its eonsuminalion in a ])erf('cllv 
liarmonious style rcajuired th(' originality of mind and the bre^adth of x ision 
of the Moghul Emperors”. And evidently “the originality' and “the 
breadth” were according to him showm by lh(‘ first two Mmrhul Em])erors 
bv bringing “with them a piirrh/ Persian laslc in archPeclnrc as well as 
Pcrsia)i architects' . The struetun's put up by Babur and Humayun as also 
by Akbar early in his career “are in th(' styh' of the mediewil buildings of 
Isfahan in PtTsia.” Though Akbar as Husain aveis attemj’ited “a syntlussis 
of the Tureo-Persian Muslim conceptions with the llindu-Tndian and thus 
raeated the grac'cful Moghul styk”, “the geiuTal design of tin' Jama Masjid 
in Fatehpur Sikri is taken froii} that in Isfalian; its imposing hdiy gate is 
a picture of the classical sim])licity of medic'val PiTsia. But its domes reveal 
the influence of the* Jain style and so do tlu' domes of the mosf|ues on 
Mount Abu.” 

As for Rajas of Bundelkand and Rajputana making use (jf the so-called 


8® Op. cU., pp. 8fi-7, 88, 94, 95, 107. 
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Ilinclii-Miislim style evolved iw the Delhi Sultanate, it must he pointed 
out that most of th(' (emplc's of tiu' FChajuralio group, of Gwalior, of Osian- 
Jodhpur, of Ciijarat-Katliiawad, of MaKva and also of Maharashtra were 
put u]i l)(‘fore Malnnud of Gazni set his despoiling foot east of the 
Sutlej."^ 

Tliongli Hindu inlhienec^ is stated to have increased in Jehangir's time, 
tlu* hringiiig in oi “new areln’teets from Persia and other countries” creat- 
ing ‘ a frc'sli \\a\c f)f forc'ign influences” is affirmed to hav e ''tended to wea- 
kc'ii (li.U of (lio indigenous Hindu style*”. lIo\ve\’er, Professor Husain, whose 
infenlion is elcarlv to assert lliat the nc‘w forc'ign inlhu'uce did not aflVet 
ilic already (\slahlish(‘d style* significantly, adds a quah'f\'ing sentcnc'c. He 
sa\’s ; \ . hilt it /Hindu style"/ had, l)\' that lime so eoinplc'lely fiisc'd itself 

into wlial was called the* ^'^oghnl stvh* that it was impossible to rc'Solve 
this organic whoh' into its constitnc'uts”. Y(‘l in the* course of his eiu'oinium 
of the new maUaial patroni/i'd 1)\’ Shahjahan, marble, he* informs his rc'a- 
diTs that “the* Moghul arehitec-tnre* ac'quirc'd nc'w qualitic's Avhich iieithc'r 
the* Persian noi the old Indian slvlc's had e\ ("r possessc'd” and adds: 
roopcrtilioii of (-//(’ JndiiOi mind uifh the Persian . . erealed a )ieir 'Aijle 

in uhieh the rarions (lemenls are so eompletehj l)h'n(l(^d iido a harmn- 
ih’ous‘ irhol(\ that note I heir analysis info Indian and foreign, cc(ni if it 
icere ))o^Ail)!^’ u onld harr no sense*.” 

C’ulture de scribed by Profc‘SSor Husain, so (ar. that is, Irom the onset of 
the* D(‘1hi Sullauale to the* end of Shahjahan's riM’gn, i.e. from about 
12(H) A.i). to UioS A.i)., is styh'd bv him “Hindustani Culture — 1”. Indian 
(‘ulturc’ from about KiaS \.n to about 1837 \ n an'pears in his selu'ine as 
“Hindustani (ailture- IT”. 

Bc'fore jnoeeeding fiuilKM' wa'th Professor Husain's characterization of his 
“Hinduslaiii Cultmi’ H”, T must draw the leadei's attention to the fact 
lliat liis “Hindustani (ailture J” is confinc'd onl\' to Northern India, and 
to bf' specifics it hsna^s eomph Icdy the* whole of the South and almost com- 
plc'leK^ l^histc'rn India e\c'(']:)t for the mc'ulion of Bhu\smc‘shw'ar. It also 
lea\c‘s out M:iharashlia c'sc'C'pt for ihe mention of Nanidc'v and Tukaram in 
a casual eontewt (>f Bhahti and of Shiwaji still more casually, and it lc"a\a\s 
out Chijaial ^^'h()ll^ VijaNanagar and, its glories an* so thoroughly ignorc'd 
that one cannot hc'lp fc'C‘lIng that they arc* an anathcana to most Muslim 
wrilt'i s 

In his brcH'hiirc' in the Aligarh Afuslim UmVcTsitv Gcuicral Education 
seluanc* emtitU'd Indian Calf are. Professor Abid Husain has abandoncxl his 
(hh isions of “Hindustani Culture” It is c"onc*eh'ed as a whole and is given 
the* sj’K'c'ifie jx'riod 1o2r>177o \ i). Hindustani culture* thus is identified with 
Moghul (‘iiltnre. In extc'ccling the* period to 1773 \.i). in pursuit of the end 
of the* Moghul rule*. Profc'ssor Husain has done* violence to both political 

S(*(‘ in\ Rnjpiil Ar{'hil(’rhtr(\ lOOfS 

Itns.iin, Thf‘ VaOeaa/ C\i\t\n'(‘ nj Inilin. pp 107-8 Tfniics mine 
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and cultural history of India. After 1740 Mogluil Raj was so only in name 
and after 1757 new forces liad already established themscKcs. As for cul- 
ture, with th(‘ rise of the Peshvvas about 1720 a.d. Indian culture could 
no longcT be identified with tlie Muslim culture of Northern India. Ac- 
tually, liovvever, Professor Husain has canied forward his Hindustani Cul- 
ture period to the year 1857! 

Professor Husain, in his The Nalioiuil Culture of India (iip. 112-3), 
though not slating the pericKl in terms of chronological counting, staits his 
characterization of Sc'cojid Hindustani Culture* with the decline c^f the 
Moghul Empire; about the ('ud of Aiiraugz(*l)'s n'igu and asserts tlaii though 
Hindustani Culture “rc'flected the dc‘g('ncTati()n” yc‘t ‘it c-ontimu'd to oc- 
cupy th(‘ pcjsition of c'ommou culture' of India and evem incrcasc'd its s]')herc 
()l influence”. The inciease in the sphere of iiiHiieucc is attested by iLs 
o])(Tating from “ik'w c‘(‘ntres like Lucknow, Hydc'rabad and Mnrshidabad". 
He assents that it “sc'rved as the common culture of large seelioiis of people 
throughout the country till the cataclysm [?] of 1857 dealt tlu* d('ath-bl('W 
(rom which it lU'ver recovcTcd"! 

H(' admits tliat ‘ from the* point of vie w of lil(‘rar^' and seu'nlifie progrc'ss" 
the pcTiod was disappointing, the quality of lK)oks pnahierd bt'ing "much 
l()W('r” than that in the first period of Hindustani eailtiin*. \fle'r mention- 
ing seven or eight Muslim writ(Ts who all appear to have us(‘d the* Persian 
language*. Professor Husain can only say for his so-called Hindustani Cul- 
ture, whi(‘h to be entitl(‘d to that name must s1k»w a signifi('a.U eompoui'ut 
to hav(' I’X'en tlu' contribution of Hindus as they formed in)t lf*ss than 
eighty per cent of the population : 

The conlriluition of Hindus is in many fields as importani as tliat of 

Muslims. The uunuTous translations from Sanskrit inlo Ik'jsian wt're 

done e\ehisi\ ('ly bv Hindus,*' 

Adding the vic'W that no great arehiteeturf* was i)rodueed in the pc'rifjci. 
Professor Husain*’ asserts (hat "the modest palae('S, tombs, ]')lae('S of wor- 
ship wliieli w(‘re built .sliow the gencTal eharacterisl ies of tin* Moghul or 
Hindustani style". The two tvdaees and the thn'C so-eaII(‘d t(Hnbs inslaneed 
by him are all Hindu or Sikh. Th* uK'iitions only two rc'ligious buildings, 
one is tin* \hshe.shwar /^Vish\ eshxar/ Maudir in Rt'uares and the rjther is 
the Amritsar Gohlen Temple of the Sikhs. In instaneang tlio Vislu (‘slnar 
banple lu* has evidently followc'd Dr Tara Chanel blihdfold. 

In th(‘ post-1773 ])eriod whatever cultural com])onenls are (fi'seiiln'd are 
all the* British endeavour to stabilize the'ir rule. I ha\'e left onl tlie language 
component of eailture' as tlie topic is touched upon in lh(' chaj^h'r on lin- 
guistic tensions. 

TJiP National Culture of Judin, p 114 
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In his Aligarh brochure, Indian CitUure (p. 22) Professor Husain, under 
the alternative caption “'Hie Period of Political and Cultural Disiufegru- 
tion"' for the section of history that began with the passing of Harshvardha- 
na of Kanauj, more explicitly stales tlie above view of Indian history and 
culture for tiu' bent^fil of the Muslim intclligemtsia tliat draws its intel- 
lectual h)()(l irom Aligarh and forms the leaven of leadcTship of Muslim 
Indians. 

Tin* Pakistani (‘x-professor politician 1. Qureshi has gone much further 
in propomidiiig the \ ic w ol liiatus or barreniu'ss ol Norlli Indian, and of 
(*oursf‘ ol Rajastliani, ( iillure at about the time of thc' afhent of the Mus 
lims in India. Th* says.’* 

The Muslim compierors could not have b('im interesied in the demoli- 
(ion of palac('s and other s(*cular buildings . . . thew should ha\^e found 
UK'iition in thf‘ writings of clironiclcrs and travelhas; (hc‘ arehaelogist’s 
Sj)ad(' would Iku c* luouglit iIkmii to light. .. The truth seems to be* that 
llie llaj])nl kinpidonis irar poor in ihvir archil crlunil achirvcnicnls . , . 
a few niiles from Udai[)m ther(‘ are temides wlu'ch uc\cr lia\e l)een de- 
sc'cratc'd by any Muslim eom|ucror; tlu' (wamples can bt' juultiplied, but 
there' is no Madura oi Srirangam among lln'in. Whril is tiiu' ol architec- 
ture is lru(' of ()lh(‘r fields of artistic and re'ligious aeti\’itv. This was a 
period of litth' aciiif'veuK'nt and progress; slaa^nafion Jras ihc hallmark 
of Hindu soci('tif in Norlli India at the lime of Ihc Mudini roncfucsf. 

As a ])rcliminary to my erilieism of these \i(*ws I shall slate 

1. that the so-cMlleel Hindustani Culture of these writers is not merely 
N(alh Indian Culture' of Moghul period but that, too, very predo- 
minantl>' onh' oi the Muslims. 

2 that if both tlu' North Indian Hindu (‘ompom'iit, and more* so tlu' 
])svehology of the Hindu ]')opulalion, and tiu' great component of the 
whole' of the* South, under the aegis of the Yadavas, the* Hoysalas, 
the randvas, tlu' Vijavanagar rnouarehs, the Navaks and the Pc'sh- 
was are eonsiderc'd, the so-callc'd Hindustani Culture will be a 
eompli'tc' whole as Indian Culture whose' components, Hindu and 
MusliTiK stand out more or less distinct and separate; 

0. that in the domain of .irchite'C'ture, wla re the strongest eTiiin of syn- 
thc'sis is made', the' Hindu style, wTiilc' providing significant e'lc'ments 
to the formation of the' aesthetic shle of Muslim architecture in 
India, in its redigious varic'ty ivinaincd aloof from the Muslim stvlc 
wathout incorporating its main |ic)ints; 

1. that w’hc'rexer the Hindus attempted te^ follow^ the Muslim stxde 
they either floundered or created structures which demonstrate its 

Op. I'it . ]i, to.’) Tlalirs mine', 
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blasting effect on tlic Hindu ideas of religions alinospliere and of 
aesthetic values; and 

5. that at least two of the Hindu arts, those of sculpture; and dance, 
suffcH'd from the' Muslim rule in India, the former a total eclipse 
and the lattcT both loss of prestige and stagnation through that loss 
and want of elite patronage'. 

Far from there hav'ing bee'll a hiatus e)r stagiiatif)!! in North Indian, par- 
ticularly Ihijastliani, culture' iiiclueliug arc'hitecture and other arts a! about 
the' time of the* in\'asie)n aiiel e‘one{uesl of India by Muslims the jx'riod frenn 
about 800 \.J) to 1200 A I). IS chaiacleri/eel by liigh e'ulminatiou of botli 
sae re'el arehitc'c'tuH' and sculptuu', music*, dance' and e*ivil arediite'cturc record- 
ing similar culmination in Rajasthan in the' 1 tth and loth ce'uturic'S. The* Sas- 
Bahu aiiel the* Telika Manelir tcm]il('s e)f Gwalior, the Kanadiiya Mahadev 
and ollicr grcMt te*m]ile'S ol Khajuraho, the worlel-renowne*d Jaina te'uiples 
of Mt. Abu, Udave'svara and eitlu'r te'uiple's e)f Dhar-Malvva rc'gion, Baroli- 
Cllandra^ ali-Me'iial-a7'ca l<'m]ile's within Cdiitod’s aura, and the te*mplc^s 
ol Osian Kiiadu and ollu'r e*(‘ntrcs in Jodhpur re'gion — lie)m wIktc Dr 
Tara (Tand draws his illustration of the* Hanpur [aina te'iuple* ol tu’o to 
llire'e* f*('ntmi('S later — and the* gicat Shejakpur, Modhera and olhe'r te'iuplcs 
of Northi'ni Gujarat Ix'ar an clocjue'iit tc'stimonv to tlie* sustaiiie*d and c'nor- 
inous t('mple*-bMilding ae*ti\ily of ihi* highest ae'sthc'tie* and technical eiua* 
litv by the' Rajputs for over four e'C'iiturie's,’*' till the*v were shoe*k('d into lull 
through an utte'r de']ilction of the warrior sc'ction ff)r about tv\'o t'e'nfuries. 
Anri what is (‘\e‘n moic sigiiifk*an| is tlial the'ir arc'hilects and craftsmen 
cairicel forward in a nna h ine>rc e1eve*le>p<'d form the* e*ultural slre'am which 
was f)pe*n(*d uj) b\' (Ik* inte'liigcntsia ol the* finpcrial Gnpt.is five' cc'iUnrit's 
Ix'fore' the' Raj]iuls’ b(*gan to be* ac'tive*. 

Or Tara Clhand thinks that the* twei c'emturics from about 12-30 a.d. to 
1530 A.i). maik a void m Hinelu architt'cliu’al activity. Maintaining that tlie*re 
hael taken plac'c a fusion of Hindu and Muslim styles of are*hit('C'ture early, 
he* asserts cate'gorieally not only that the Muslim impact had transformed 
the ancie*nt Hindu acsthe*tic value's but also that the Hindus adoptc'd and 
implemented the* “Hiuelu-Muslim style*” of architc'cturc' for their tcm]d('s. 
Beginning with the* Ranpur te*mplc, about which his contentiein is shown 
above' to be* only ]iartiallv true and his implication wholly incorre’ct. Dr 
Tara Chanel instance's the* Govanda De'va temple at Brindavan built by 
Raja Man Singh in 1590 \.u., the ruined Madan Meihah teanplc of Ihi* same 
era and the* fugal Kishor tc'mple built in 1627 a.d., the Jain temple's at 
Sonagadh in Bimelelkhand arid the one at Muktagiri in Bcrar. He furtluT 
instances (1) the Oopinath temple built by oiu* Raisil, an offirrr of Akbar; 

* The contribution of Ihiipnts to the Indian architc'ctnrc of a inillcnniuni, 7tK) ad. 
to ITOf) AD., is sc tricnt tliat T liavc* ,i whoh* book tf) it nnd named if Balpuf 

ArrJi}t(r1iirf\ 19bb. 
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(2) The Harideva temple at Covardlian built by Raja Bhagvvan Das; (3) 
the Visvesvara temple at Varanasi (Benares) and “the temple built by Sin- 
dhians mother at Gwalior". And about the Jain temple built by Sheth Hathi 
Singh at Alirnedabad, he observes: 

Even the Jain temple of TIalhi Singh at Ahmedabad which may appear 
to be an exe(‘plion is not really one; its unsculptured spires, unoma- 
mented walls, and smooth-faced domes are enough testimony to the fai- 
lure of tlu^ attempt, if any was made, to revive an ancient taste, and to 
the compe lling force of the new art values and aesthetic feelings. 

Professor Kabir,^-’ in his historical section, has emphasized an apparent 
featiu'(‘ of Indian history which has not received proper attention from 
historians. He is sure that from the days of Asoka to those* of Harshavar- 
dhana in the 7th century, it was from the east tliat political leadership 
came, and that from the 8th century, “the centre of power shifts from the 
east and hovers round the central point of Delhi for about a thousand 
years". And he explains this supposed “fact" and the “Rajput glory and 
ris(* to power" during the period to “the shifting commercial orientation of 
India". Till the 8th century, he contends, the Indian trade routes were 
oriented towards the (*ast to “the Indian colonies and overseas settlements" 
and that after the rise of Muslim Arabs the maritime trade of India flowed 
westwards, making Gujarat with Saurashtra an important focus of such 
wealth-bringing trade and c'ommerce. Rajputana which “lic'S directly on 
the trade route from Dcdhi to Gujarat thus came into the pic'ture as the 
c‘f)nnecting or disconnecting unit. He finds that soon there aris(*s a struggle 
b(‘twecn Rajput chie ftains for supremacy over this region. When he imme- 
diately after affinns that “soon the struggle gives place to the conflict bet 
ween Mewar and Delhi" he cwidently asserts that the Delhi Muslim powcT 
nearly cnished the Rajiuits completely bv 1300 a.d. and entered on an in- 
cessant warfare with the Rajput hou.se of Menvad, the* most rc^calcitrant, 
and, in tc'rms of Professor Kabir’s causation thc'orv, most eager to keep the 
k('y to the western c-ommerc'c, in order to acquire the same for itself. Pro 
fessor Kabir, who is keem on having' Indian history of the Muslim period 
purged of its jarring facts, which are extremelv inc'on\’enient for the thesis 
of a working — or is it harmonious and beautiful? fusion and synthesis of 
Hindu-Muslim cultures a.s.serts: 

From the time of Alaucldin right down to the claves of Akbar, the 
course of Indian hisfor\^ centres round this struggle. The battle cry used 
in this sfnifU^Ie was often relif^ious or communaL hut the core of the 
conflict iindouhtedhj lay in the desire to control this important trade and 

** Op rif., p. 256. 

Op cit , pp 90-2. 
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thus dominate the economic life of the country.* 

Professor Kabir, to uphold his theory of the economic caTisation of the 
struggle, first between the Rajputs themselves and later between the Rajput 
liousc' of Mewad and the Delhi Muslim iX)wer, brings in the so-called 
“sudden fading of Rajput power out of the picture’' as a significant point 
and attributes it to “a new shift in the centres of Indian trade and com- 
merce”. With the Europeans rounding ihc Cape of Good Hope and es- 
tablishing trading establislimenl on the south-western and the south-eastern 
coasts of India, he assures his readers, tlu' iinjiortaiice of Gujarat declined. 
This decline brought about tlu' death of the Rajput significance — and their 
spirit too! — and liftcxl up the Marathas! As he states, immediately after 
alluding to the rise of the Maratha power, that the establishment of the 
European trnding centres on the West coast “made the control of the 
Indian Ocean one of th(' most important factors in the economic life of 
India'’ lie must be presumed to im]dy the genesis of the rise of Shivaji to 
(his urge. However, history tells a diffenmt story, that Shivaji’s father, a 
brav(‘ and competent commander of e/Rcient troops, served the Muslim 
states of fh(‘ Deccan and Shivaji since his boyhood was impelled by a 
hatred of the Muslims and a keen desire to free his land of thtmi restoring 
its religion to its own former ])osition. Shivaji came to recognize the im- 
portance of the sea only late in his career when in the expansion of his field 
of action he came up with the British at Surat and “Siddhi", the Abyssi- 
nian chief of Jaiijira nearer home. 

The fact is that like his exonerating palliative of tlie historically attested 
fact of the Muslim generals and monarchs despoiling and demolishing the 
Hindu temples, both for their treasures, for th(‘ir idolatorv. and also for the 
pillars and other finely worked stones to be us(t 1 to glorify themselves and 
“their” God, noted in an earlier chapter, this statement of Professor Kabir 
is based on wrong assumptions, treating them as if they were historical 
facts. Both his assumption of the eastern location and orientation of com- 
merce and trade routes, and his contention about the parties locked in 
struggle and warfare as well as their aims in these struggles are incorrect. 

At least since about the 1st century before Ghrist, the great trade-routes 
of external commerce of Northern India converged on Kalvan near Bom- 
bay. SchofTs valuable comments on the Fcriplus of the Eri/thraran Sea 
should liave enlightened Professor Kabir on this. And Dr Rndha Kumud 
MooktTji’s Indian Shi]rfjinfr should have apprised him further of the gene- 
ral belief among competent scholars that Java received colonies of Sau- 
rashtrian people from Gujarat in the 5th to the 7th century. Cambay and 

* Italics mine. 

“ Pp. 179, 188, 198, 196-7, 245; also Fcrffiisson, op cit, II, p. 358. 

*' Pp 105, 108-09; Cf. M. R Mnimndar, p 71 ami Pis. XI anti XII; Also Cf. T> 
Diringcr, The Alphabet. 1946, p. 423, 
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Broach ha\(' been rep(;rted by lrav(?llcis to have been great ports carrying 
On foreign sea-borne trade from a))oui liie 1st eenliiry of the Christian 
era to the b(‘ginniiig of (lie J7lh century when Surat began to compete 
with theni/‘^ 

Confirmation of llu* s(‘afaring and culture-carrying activities of the peo- 
ple of IIk* West(Tji coast, particularly of the pc'ople of Gujarat and Sau- 
rashtra is providc'd by palaeography of Malaya and Indo-Cliiiia. Tlie forms 
of SOUK' oi the letters of some inscriptions ol tli(‘ ar(*a dated before the 
8tli cenlury a.i>. have been traced bac‘k to their Gujarat prototypes by 
Dr Ahmad II. Dani. And ttiough Dr D. C. Sircar, perhaps out of liis paro- 
ehial patriotism, has tried to controvert the palaeographic evidence by ar- 
gunifiilatiiin, tlie actual data furnished by liim sup])ort only the conclusion 
drawn by Dr Dani.^' 

The Ajanta frescoes of tiu' 0th to the (Slli cciitury provide the additional 
inlormalion that th(' Chalnkya monarch Pulakesin rc'Cf'ived at his court 
Pe rsians and that the De'ccsin about that time was eithe r a shipping centre* 
or was inteTcsle'd in niany-sailc‘d and theie'lore ocean going sliips! 

Actually the* state* of aflairs maele* Surat the* most important port on the 
west ce)asl in the feairth ele*e*aele e)f the* 17t)i e’e'ntnrv, i.e*., pist al)e)nt tlic 
time* the Rajputs wen* all e'vhauste'd, e‘\ce'pt fe)r .ilmosl the* last flickei 
wliic'li made* tlie‘m st<ind a leing-dravvn struggle* with Aurang/.el) and sue*- 
cccd alte'r his ele'ath. M. R. Majmudai obst*rv('s: 

Tlu* silting e)f the* heael of the* (hilf of Cambay, the* distiirbe'd stale e)f 
Ne)rlh Cui’aral, aiiel the* de'stnietion Div by the' Miiskati Atm))s iu 
1070 cemibiuc'el to make* of Sural a Iraelc centre* for tlie whole* f)f Gujarat, 
and its imj)ortatU(' as the* “Gate*wav e)f Me^cca" was fnrthe'i emlianee'd b\' 
the* strong religie)us fe'e*hng fe)stere‘d l)v the* Pinperor /^Aurang/eliJ m tlie 
Indian Muslims. 

Pre)ft*ssor llumayun Kaliirs tlie'sis that (he* period of Rajput imporf:UK*e 
in Inelian hisloTV was eoiiditione^el by ex‘t)iie)mie matters, particularly the 
How e)f trade and eemmuTce* with the e)uisid(‘ \ve)rld. is thus found to be 
unsupjiorte'd l)y tlu* faeis of sobeT hi5te>ry. 

The postulation of a lhre‘e*-c‘e'nturv disorganizatiein, cailtural dislocation 
e)r lu'atus ending with the* be’ginniiig e)f tlie 11th century by Professor Abid 
Husain and Profe^ssor KabiTs silence over it, e*ombine‘el with liis facile 
ex'onenuie explanation of the significance anel ex'lipse e)f the Rajputs, both 
preivide* a sort e)f a raison detre feir Muslim inroad, anel a valid ground for 
Muslim rule making it an opportune GoeTseiid for India and lic'r culture. 

M R. Majimidar, CiilitnnI Ilisfnnt of Ctijnrai, Ion'S, pp. 61-5, 08-70, 85. 

Ahniad TT Dam, huVum Vninro^raphu, 1905, pp. 259-35, 239-40, 245; D. C. Sircar, 
Indian Kjni^raplui. H)05, pp. 202-01 

M. n Maimiid.ir, op i'it , p 70 
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I’hc implication evidently is that Indian culture would have gone into the 
d(4drums, but for the timely and almost divinely ordained intervention of 
the Muslim rule. Such a postulation facilitates an exoneration of Muslim 
monarehs from the charge of having demolished Hindu temjiles and des- 
troyed other works ol art, especially with tlu) help of the imaginary dcs- 
Inietive role of the Huns and Gurjaras v\'ho preceded the musliins by five to 
SIX centuries. In the hands of the Pakistani politician-intellectual, 1. Qurc- 
shi, it takes the oj)en fonn and a plain statement which is briefly quoted 
above. 

Enough evidence has been alrc'ady stated here* in ii nutshell to show 
that there is no hiatus as postulated by Professor Husain. Tlie Rajputs 
eontinued the devc'lopnuait of Indian culture* as they inhe‘riled it in the 
Otli or Ihe* 7th century. They did it with such intensity that the style oi 
aiehiteeture, ])artieularly temple arehite'clnre* eif Nortlu'in Inelia we\st e)f 
Allahabad bt'tween the cSth and the end of the* 12th ee'ntury, ought to be 
justly desigiialeel tlu' Rajput sl\ l(‘ eif arehitt'cluie, as 1 have* eleiiu* in a recent 
boeik of mine.* 

As feir the denial ol the de struelixe role eil the* Muslim rule in India, 
it, (oe), is clearly untenable*, as Ireim (ailemel Tod threingh General Gunning- 
liaiiK Fergussein anel Rurgc’ss to PeTc*v Rrown, all writcTs on art and archacO' 
logy of India have* ainiiK testifi(*el to the* great, wanton and callous des- 
tmc'tion ol t('nit)l(*s indulged in l)\' many Muslim rulers in Inelia. 

\s for Pierfessor Kaliir's Huns and Gurjars de*slre)ying te‘mples and thus 
denuding North India eil he*r eildeT meinmne'nls so as te) enable* Kabir to 
('None'rate* tlie* Muslim iul(*i\s bom the* eharge- ol d(*s‘riielie)n e)f the'se, I 
shall draw inv reaele'i s atte'ution te> the* irejn\' ])re*s('iite‘d by the Rajput 
Iraelition immortaIi/('el bv Goloned I'eiel ' whieh asse*rls that tlie b(‘aiitilul 
te*mj:)les whose* ruins lie al Bai'oli, wa*re built by a Hun Raja \\’he) held liis 
c'ouit at Mf’iial or Mahaua! and tlial a jiaibeiilai' hall was the wedding 
pandal in whieh he inarned .i Rajj'iul prineess 

In adelition to the^ remarks about ruins of te‘mpl(*s having be*en dm* to 
the* aeliva’ty of /(‘aloiis Muslim rulers made by Texl anel ejiiote'd eir ine'nl ion- 
eel here and tlu’re already, I must ])resent a fe'w meire* ()bs(*rvatie)ns and 
musings whieh in a ejone-erte el manncT c'an state Tod’s view" about it. 

Te)d on visiting Ajmir says: ’’ 

Ajmir has bee'n toe) leing the* haunt of Moghuls and Pathans, the* Geiths 
anel Vanelals of Rajasthan, to afford mne'h scope* de) the re‘seare'he's of 
the antiepiary. Whate*veT time had sparc'd of tlu* hallovve*d r(*lies of old, 
bigotry has destroyed or raisc'd to li(*rs('lf, altars of mate'i iais, wheise^ 
scLilpture'el fragme’uts s(*rve*d now" as elisjoiiited memorials of two distinct 

* S\‘(‘ niy Hdjinit Architecture, UKiS. 

O/). cii.. 111. pp. J0fi4, 175H, 1762-3, 1785, 1788: Iwrgnssuu, 11, p]). J34-5. 

“ Ol). cil., 11, pp. 896, 898-9. 
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Broach have l)een rei)orle(l hy iravellcjs to have been great ports carrying 
on foreign sea-borne trade from a])oiU the 1st century of the Christian 
era to the beginning of the 17th eenlury wiien Surat began to compete 
with them/' 

Confirmation ol llu* seafaring and eult\ire-carrying actixities of the peo- 
ple of tlje WestcTii coast, particularly of the pc'ople of Gujarat and Saii- 
rashtra is proxided by palae{)graphy of Malaya and Indo-Chiua. Tlie forms 
of some* of lIu' ](*tt(as of some inscriptions ol the area dated before the 
(Stii century a.d. have been tiaeed back to their Chijarat prototypes by 
1> Almiad 11. Daiii. And thougli Dr D. C. Sircar, perhaps out of his paro- 
chial patriotism, has tried to (‘ontrovert the pala(‘ographic evidence by ar- 
guim'ntalion, tlie actual data fnrnish(‘d by him supj:)ort only the conclusion 
(hawn by l>r Dani.^' 

The Ajaiita frescoes ol the 6th to tlu‘ (Sth c caitury t)ro\ ide the additional 
inlormalion that (he Chalukya monaich Pulak(‘sin reccaved at his couit 
Persians and that the Deccan about that time was eillier a shi]:)t)ing centre' 
or was interc'sted in many-sailcel and thcre'forc oce'an going ships! 

Actually tlu' stale' ol aflairs made' Surat the' most importanl port e)a the 
west coast in the* fourth dt'C'aele* of the* 17th c('nlur\', i.c'., just about tht* 
time* the* Hajpuls werv all e'\hausie*d, e‘\ee*|)t for almost the^ last flickei 
which maele^ the'in stand a long-drawm struggle with Aurang/.cb and suc- 
ceed afte’r his d(‘ath. M. R. Majmuelar obserxes- 

The* silting of tlu' head of the* Gulf of C.'ambax’, the ehsturbed state of 
Neirth Giij^irat, and the* destruelion of Dix bx^ the Muskati Arabs in 
1670 combined to make* of Surat a traele* ce'ntre* for the xxliole of Gujarat, 
and its importanc'c as the* “Gatexx av of Mecca" xvas furthe'r enhanc(*d bx’ 
the strong religious fe'C'ling foste'red by the* Kmpe'ror f Aiirang/e'b/ in the 
Inelian Muslims.'" 

Preifessor Ilumayun Kabir’s the'sis that the period e)f Rajput importance 
in Indian history xvais condilioiu'd by e'eeineimic mattc'rs, partic'ularly the 
floxv of traele* and c'ommerce* with the* outside* xx^orlel, is thus found to i)(* 
unsupporte'd by the facts of sob<*r history. 

Idu' peislulation eif a t1ire*e-cenlurv disorg.mization, cultural dislocation 
or hiatus c'lieling xvith the* b(*ginning of the 11th century by Professor Abid 
llusaiu aiiel Profe'ssor KabiTs silemce ewer it, combined xxith his facile 
ix'einomic e'xplanatiou of the significance and e'elipse of the Rajputs, both 
prox'iele a sort eif a raison cTctrr for Muslim inroael, and a xalid ground for 
Muslim rule making it an opportune C^od-send for India and her culture*. 
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The implicaliun evidently is that Indian culture w^oiild have gone into the 
doldrums, but for the timely and almost divinely ordained intervention of 
the Muslim nile. Such a postulation facilitates an exoneration of Muslim 
monarchs from the charge of having demolished Hindu temples and des- 
troyed other works ol art, especially with the help of the iiuagijuiry dcs- 
InietiAx' rol(' of the Huns and Gurjaras who preeedc'd the muslims by five to 
si\ centuries. In the hands of the Pakistani polilieian-intelleetual, 1. Qurc- 
shi, it takes the open form and a plain statement which is briefly (piotcd 
abov(\ 

Enough e^'idenee has been already statcxl luxe in a nutsht'll to show 
that there is no hiatus as postulat'd by Professor Husain. The Rajputs 
continued the development ol Indian culture as they inhc'riled it in the 
bth or th(' 7tli century. They did it with such iiitcmsity that the style of 
arehileeture, particularly temple arehil('ctur(' ol NortluTn India west of 
Allaliabad between the 8th and the end of the 12th century, ought to be 
justly desigiialc'd the Rajpul style of arelii'eeture, as I ha\(' done* in a recent 
book of mine.* 

As for the denial of the destructive lole of tlic' Muslim rule in India, 
j(, loo, is eleaily untenabk', as Irom Colonel Tod throjigh General Cunniiig- 
licun, Fergus.son and Riugess to Pere\' Brown, all writers on art and archaeo- 
logy of India 1ia>(' amply testified (o the great, wanton and callous dcs- 
hnelioij of iemph'S indulgc'd in bv many Miishni ruleis in India. 

As for Prolc'ssor Kabii's Htuis and fhiijars df’stroying l(*mples and thus 
denuding North India of lu'r older nionmiK'nls so as to ('nabh' Kabir to 
e\on(‘iate the Muslim rnhas Irom the eh.u’g(' ol cfi'slnietion of these, I 
shall draw my leader's atU'iition to the iron\ pr(\si'nl('d bv th(‘ Rajput 
tradition immoitah/ed by Ciolouel I’od '' uliicl) asserts that tlie beautiful 
temples whose* ruins lie at Baroli, were built by a Hun Raja who held his 
court at Menal or M.ihanal and that a pailiciilar hall was tlu' wedding 
pandal in wEieh he married a Rajpul princess. 

In addition to the remarks about ruins ol temples having been due to 
th(' activity of zealous Muslim rulers made by 'hod and (juotcxl or iiK'nlion- 
ed here and there' aha'ady, I must present a few more observations and 
musings w hich in a eoneert('d manner can stat(‘ Tod's view about it. 

Tod on visiting Ajmir says; ’ 

Ajmir has bec'n to(j long tlic' haunt of Moghuls and Palhans, tlu' Gfiths 
and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much sc'opc* tb the resc'arelies of 
th(' anticpiary. WhatC’VC'r tim(' had spiired of tlu' hallowed relics of i)ld, 
bigotry has dc’stroyed or raised to herself, altars of materials, who.se 
sculptured fragments sc'rved now as disjointed memorials of two distinct 
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and distant eras: that of the independent Hindu, and that of the con- 
quering Muhammadan, whose idgahs and mosques, mausoleums and 
country seats, constrncied from the wrecks of aboriginal art, are fast 
mouldering to decay. The associations they call forth afford the only 
motive to wish their x'^rcserv'ation . . . 

Tod couched his mnsiugs in fourteen lines of verse of which the first 
two and the last two may be quoted here. They are: 

1 ask’d of Time for whom those temples rose, 

That prostrate by his hand in silence lie; 

Whose these vast domes that ev’n in ruin shine? 

I reck not tvhose, he said : they noio are mine. 

Next comes the prince cjf Indian anticpiarians General Cunningham only 
some' yc'ars after Tod. Pondering over the Hindu temples of Khajuraho 
and Mahoba, on having come across a few of them intact after seven, 
eight, or nine or even ten ce^turi(^s, the sedate and judicious incpiircr 
observes : 

As Mahoba was for some time the headquarters of the early Muham- 
madan Governors, we could hardly expect to find that any Hindu build- 
ings had escaped thc^ir furious big()tr\\ or their equally destructive cupi- 
dity. . . It must be admitleck however, tliat in none of the cities which 
the early Muhammadans oeeiipicTl permanently, have they left a single 
temple standing, save this solitary temple at Mahoha. which doubtless 
owed its preservation solely to its secure position amid the deep waters 
of the ''Madan-Sagar\ In Delhi and Mathura, in Benaras and Jonpur, in 
Naricar and Ajmer, ('^TTy single temple was destroyed by their bigotry; 
but tlianks to their cupidity, most of the beautiful Hindu pillars were 
preseiTcd, and many of them, perhaps, on their original positions, to 
form new colonnades for the masjids and tombs of the eoncpierors. 
... In tlie Dargah of Pir Mubarak Shah, and the adjacent Musalman 
burial-ground, I counted 310 Hindu pillars of granite. 

Not more than 20 years after Cunningham wrote the above-ciuoted lines, 
Growse wrote about Bulandshahr District of U.P. : 

As might have been expected from its nearness to Delhi, the Muham- 
tnadans have made a clean swec'p of the distrief, and razed to the 
ground every building, secular or religious, that had been erected by 


Arch Suivrij Reports, IT, p. 440. 

** QiioUhI in ViiKvnt A. Smith ami K. De IL Q)driiigton, History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, p. 126, f.n. 2. 
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its former Hindu rulers. 

The hypothesis of Hiudu-Muslim architectural fusion propounded by 
Dr Tara Chand and Professor Humayun Kabir may now be scrutinized. 
First of all, it must be stated that I>r Tara Chand, under the charm of 
Islamic influence, appears to have ignored or forgotten a whole chapter in 
Indian history and culture, when he asserted that the three centuries from 
1230 A.u. to 1530 A.u. marked a void in Hindu architectural activity. Rana 
Mokal and his son Rana Kumbha, making all allowance for likely exagge- 
ration of tradition, have to be accorded a very high place among the brave, 
self-respecting, and extraordinarily able sons of India. The work of aes- 
thetic regeneration started by them has left an abiding influence and un- 
dying monuments.* I have had occasion to mention at least two temples 
built by Kumbha, whose Tower of Fame at Chitod, on the background of 
the fate of its imitation pul up at Maudu by an Islamic monarch of Malwa 
soon after Kumbha’s tower was built, testifies to the correctness of the 
view propounded here and flatly disproves Dr Tara Chand’s assertion. 

About the temple Rana Kumbha built at Chitod Fergusson “ observes : 

. . taking it all in all, it certainly is mcjrc like an ancient temple than 
any other of its age I am acquainted with. It was a revival, the last ex- 
piring effort of a stylo that was dying out, in that lorm at least.” Tlie last 
portion of Fergusson’s comment is only partially correct. He himself 
slightly modifies it when he remarks about the cenotaphs of the Ranas of 
Udaypur, where the Ranas of Chitod moved their capital after Akbar’s 
sack of Chitod in 1568 a.u. thus: “These last two illustrations . . . are prac- 
tically in the Jaiiia style of architecture; lor, though adopting a Muham- 
madan form, the Ranas of Udaypur clung to the style of architecture which 
their ancestors had practised, and which under Kumbha Rana had only 
recently become so famous.” 

This flatly and very correctly contradicts the favourite thesis of Dr Tara 
Chand “ that the Hindus, after they had arrived at, or were brought to, a 
sort of an equilibrium within the Indian world of Islamic rule, did not 
return to their own pre-Islamic style of architecture but adopted the new 
“fused” Hindu-Muslim one even for their sacred architecture. 

Both in temple architecture and in civil domestic or monumental archi- 
tecture till the end of the 15th century the Hindus of Northern India, or 
rather of Rajput-lndia, were marching on the path laid down by their tra- 
dition and modified by the experts of their time, who'were writing on the 
subject, and by their kings of exceptional calibre in aesthetic lines of arts. 
There was hardly any direct influence of Muslim practice to be traced in 
their productions, the tall temple “sikhara” — with perhaps reduced orna- 
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mentation than ihut characterizing the niiddlc-pcriod-temples — ^marking a 
slight departure from tlie old norms. Almost three centuries of Muslim rule 
and Islamic architectural practice had proved incapable of affecting the 
original ideas of the Hindus on art and architecture. Nor did the icono- 
clastic zeal and the contemptuous attitude to so-called idolatory indulged 
in by the Muslim conquerors induce the Hindus to stop building temples 
and preparing idols for worship. 

In post-Mogluil tiines it is contended by Dr Tara Chand/' Professor 
Hurnayun Kaliir and some others that even the temples of the Hindus re- 
flected Indo-Muslim architectural influence in more ways than one: domes 
and arches, and plain exterior and even interior, being the specific items 
of such inlhienee. To examine the validity of this contention 1 shall begin 
by studying some of the important examples Dr Tara Chand has quoted in 
favour of his thesis, keeping as far as possible, to the chronological se- 
(juence. 

Akbar gemninely attempted an amalgam of the Hindu and the Muslim 
— in civil areliitt’cture more of Hindu than of Muslim,— and succeeded in 
putting up a number ol beautiful and impressive struetuies. By his mar- 
riage with a Haiput princess of one lineage h(‘ h.id ingratiated some of the 
famous Ba|j)ul houses. One of tiu* Rajput re latives by marriage, Raja 
Man Singh, built the temple at Bnndavan known as Covind Deva temple, 
of whieli Dr Tara CJhand lias inacU* so miicli as ('\i((en(‘e ol Hindu-Muslim 
arehiteetural fusion and Hindu aeeeptanei' of Muslim elements in their 
religious areliilcetun'. 

J^r Tara ("hand and otlu'rs w lio depend upon this lc‘in])le for (heir theory 
of Hindu-Muslim arehit(‘etural fusion hav(‘ ignoied that in the matter of its 
storeyed c'xtcMior and c'\ en of geneial jilan and ('lex alion, ' exc'C'pt for the 
twin-sanctuary, which bc'ing uttc'rly in ruins rc'inains an enigma — it had 
a predc’ci'ssor at the not \ery distant place (T Gwalior, antedating it by 
five e('ntun(\s or mor(\ the larger Sas-Bahu teinjdi'. Any one reading the 
appraisal ol tlu’ whole group by F. S. Growse, who moia* than any one 
else' brought these t('mpl(\s to the* notice' of tlu' stndc'uts of Indian arelii- 
teeture*, written half a eemtury belore Dr Tara Chand publi.slK‘d his view^s, 
would not wuite in the ('ulhusiastie manner about them as Dr Tara Chand 

did. 

F. S. Growse has an interesting obser\alion bearing on the relationship 
between the Sas-Bahu temple of Gwalior and the Brindavan tc'inple c^f 
Man Singh. H(' says: 

The magnific'eiit effect wdiieh they /the open arcades crowning the 
faead('7 w^ould ha\ e had may be gatherc^d from a view of the Jain temple 
fi\[ p. 2.55 (browse admits liis error and tells his readers that they are 

IhkI , pj) 212-13, 2U)-30, 250 

Mathura, a Mi’nioir. p. 2)0. 
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Hindu templesy in the Gwalior fort; which, though some 601) years 
earlier in date, is in general arrangement tlie nearest parallel to 
the Brindaban fame and would seem to have supplied Man Singh with 
a model. 

Tlie following passage from Growses work quite conclusively supports 
the diesis put forward here as it emerges from a careful study of the his- 
tory of the architectural endeavour of the Rajputs from about 800 to about 
1500 A.D. Says Growse:^’^ 

From about the year 1200 a.d. tlie arehilectural liistory of Mathura is 
an absolute blank till the middle of tlie 16th century, when, under the 
beneficent sway of the Emperor Akbar, the eeleetie style, style so cha- 
racteristic of his own religious views, produced the magnificent series ol 
temples, which even in their ruin are still to be admired at Brindaban. 
The temple of Radha Ballabh, built in the next reign, that of Jahangir, 
is die last example of the style. Its characteristic note can scarcely be 
defined as the fusion, hut rather as the parallel exhibition of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan method. Thus in a facade one storey, or one com- 
partmc'iit, si lows a succession of inultifoil Saraseenic arclu's, wliilc above 
and below, or on either side, evc^ry opening is sc|uarc-headed wnlh the 
architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is purely Muliarn- 
niadan, the other is as distinctly Hindu. . . 

About the true radiating arches of the \au1t of tlie "maiidapa” what 
Fergusson has slated has much significance for us. He is jinsitive that it 
is “th(‘ only instance*, except one, known lo exist in a Hindu temple in the 
north of India”. IJnlortunatt'Jy Fergusson has not mentioned the other tem- 
ple. I have been unable to trace it, which has a similarly vaulted dome, 
as I take it, only on tlu* “mandapa”. And once again as in plan, according 
to Crowsc,'’’ Fergusson is not (juite accurate. Growse has pointed out that 
the arclies are more ornaments than structural elements. 

Even Maji Singh ventured not to pul up a dome o\er the sanctum. Nay, 
Growse's postulation of five spires for Man Singh’s Govinda Deva temple 
at Brindavan, would establish Man Singh’s desire to conceal the one dome, 
wdiic'h he had ixiised on true radiating arches, to be concealed from public 
view! 

In support of my suggestion that, apart from the fact of the Govinda 
Deva Temple being rather an exception than a rule for post-Moghul Hindu 
temples it w as a special ease of an eclectic Emperor’s able and shrewd 

Ciovvse, oj). cil.; pp. inO-1. Italicb mine. A fine, the finest available in books, re- 
production is given opp. p. 224. 
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favourite and admirer pandering to his hero’s taste and mission — I may 
mention that Percy Brown points out ' the almost entire absence of figure 
carving” in tliis temple. Though figure-sculpture on temples had been get- 
ting progressively less and less in North Indian temples since about the 
12th century a.d., it had not disappeared in other and even later specimens 
as completely as in this temple built by Man Singh. And what was the total 
achievement in this piece of fused architecture? Let Percy Brown speak 
through his following observation: 

. . . while the Govinda Deva temple is an architectural composition of 
no little formal beauty, consisting as it does of a combination of balconies 
and loggias, ol bracketed archways and moulded buttresses, wide eaves 
and ornameiital parapets, all earelully disposed so as to be in perfect 
accord with one another, there is at the same time an almost complete 
absence of that quality of humanism, together with a deficiency in that 
supreme spiritual content which one has learned to expect incorporated 
in the design ol all Hindu of the more orthodox type.'’^ 

No wonder therefon’ that we do not find this de-humani/.ed model adher- 
ed t(} in the later specimens of Rajput Hindu sacred or semi-sacred archi- 
tecture ! 

To clinch the issue against Dr Tara C'hancl, Professor Humayun Kabir 
and others of their way of thinking in this matter, 1 should point out that 
even the Rajput lineage of Ajmir-Jaipur, which entered into marital rela- 
tions with the Imperial Moghul house, did not set aside the purely Hindu 
arehiteelural form as developed through time lor a semi-religious purpose. 
Raja Bhagawandas, the father-in-law of Akbar and the uncle [?] of Raja 
Man Singli, in putting up a memorial structure for his mother at Mathura in 
1570 a.])., e^ idently took Kumldia’s Tower of F'ame for his standard. The 
monuTiu*nt known as Sali Burj,‘” vvliieh is 55 feet high and has four storeys, 
is reminiseent of the 'J’ower of Fame rather than of any Muslim monument. 
It was topped by a "sikhara” ajiproximating the mitre-sliaped “sikharas” 
of some Jain temples at Khajuraho and at Sonagadh figured in Sir Lepel 
Grilfin’s book Famous Monuments of Central India. 

The liypothesis of fusion sponsored by Dr Tara Chand and Professor 
Humayun Kabir appealed to th(*m partly because of their wrong notions 
critiei/ed so far and also because they saw Bengal through the eyes of 
Bengali Muslims, who have retained their native Bengali as the mother 
longue. Particularly is this the ease with Kabir who is known to be a good 
poet in B(*ngali. Bengali religious poetry provided Professor Humayun 
Kabir with his link in the chain of his thoughts establishing a fusion of 

Op, ('it.. I, p. 154. 

Op (it.. I, p. 154. 
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Hindu Muslim religious culture, or at least a distinct modification in the 
Hindu religious views of the pre-Muslim i)eriod, and Bengali temple ar- 
chitecture prompted Dr Tara Chand to wax eloquent on the actual adop- 
tion of Islamic architectural elements in tlieir sacred architecture by the 
Hindus. And he built his convenient theory on the basis of the temple at 
Kantanagar in Dinajpur District of Bengal, now Bengal of Pakistan, pic- 
tured by Fergusson many years earlier in his book on Indian architecture. 
The temple was completed in 1722 a.d. Fergusson further noted two more 
temples of the same style, one at Gopalganj in Dinajpur, built about 40 
years later, and another "known as the Black Pagoda" at Calcutta of un- 
known date, remarking that there were “many others through Lower Ben- 
gal" like them. 

Of the quality of these Bengali temples of the 18th century Fergussons 
estimate was that the carvings on the Kantanagar temple are “immeasur- 
ably" inferior to those on the old temples of Orissa or Mysore. 

Vincent Smith and K. De B. Codringtoii referring to the Kantanagar 
temple asserted that the style was peculiar to Bengal, the only example 
outside Bengal being the temple at Bilhari, in the Central Provinces, which 
was built for a Bengali resident of the region. They characterizxd the style 
as “the late medieval Bengal variety’' of the Artjewarta, Indo-Aryan in Fer- 
gusson’s categories style. Describing its characteristics as a bent cornice 
“obviously copied from the bamboo caves of an ordinary Bengal hut" and 
"a peculiar arrangement of curvilinear steeples", they saw in it “signs of 
Muhammadan influence". This view evidently gave Dr Tara Chand the 
clue. 

Percy Brown only about 12 years later, drawing iipoji S. K. Saraswati s 
paper The Begtinia Group of Temples and on J. C. French's book Art of 
the Pal Empire of Bcn^,al, has attempted to give a connected view of the 
development of temple architecture in Bengal. He has not drawn upon the 
Kantanagar temple for illustration and comment but has mentioned the 
fivotowered or five-stcepled temple of Syarnraya,'"^ one of a group of tem- 
ples at Vishnupur in Bankura District which, he says, were put up by the 
Vaishnavite rajas of Manbhum "from the sixteenth to the eighteenfh cen- 
turies".* 

Brown sees the effect of the Islamization of Bengal, which he thinks 

Op. cit., pp 249-50, 254-56. 

^ Op. cit., II, pp. 159-61. 
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Foi a good reproduction of this temple see J.A.S.H. (N.S.) Vol. V (1909), p. 150 
(4 and 5). 
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repioduction of the Ki.staraya, jorhanf^la, Krishnaraya double-house, at Vishnupur, which 
shows only one spire nr tower, the ctMitral one, and that too witli a ciirvih'ntMr cor- 
niced top. 
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begtui to make ilsclf felt from llic 13lli century, in the “tendency towards a 
more primitive form of structural expression which distinguishes the build- 
ing art of Bengal subsequent to the medieval period'’. 

A full descrix>tion of the type of tcmiolc as it existed in pre-Muslim Ben- 
gal can only be dubiously reconstructed. Without attempting such a task 
here it may be stated tliat Islamic architecture has provided Bengal with 
an example to lollow and has thus influenced its sacred architecture. We 
are iirovided with an illustration by A. V. T. Iyer‘‘ of the “navaratna”, 
nine-jewelled temple ui Bamnath at Calcutta, which has a two-storeyed 
“mandapa " attached to it, raised on five-pointed arches making up the front 
facets. Tims has the Bengal sacred architecture experimented lining up 
with the Hindu temple architecture of otlier parts, with the acceptance 
of scmie Islamic elements. 

It may now be pointed out that temples with domes, even ribbed ones, 
on the sanctum, which are most often always one-celled are met with in 
Bombay city, and are recended by me”" in large numbers in the heart of 
Maharashtra atid art' to lx; met with in taluka-towns or large villages. 
They rc'present the pov(‘rty of the people and not so much their willingness 
to imitate Muslim architectural practice. 

Fergusson wrote'"' about the Hindu use ol arch: 

The Muhammedaiis taught them /the Hindus/ to g('t over their preju- 
dices and (‘uiploy the arch in their civil buildings in their later time, but 
to the ju'esent day tlu'v avoid it in tluir temples in so far as it is possi- 
ble' to elo so. In OrisSeC howeve'r, in the' 13th century, they built nurne- 
re)us bnelges in variems ])arts of the piovincc', but ne'ver emj)le)yed a 
true arch in any of them. 

Dr Tara Chatid's conte'ntie)n e)f Islamie' influence em Hinelu religions ar- 
chitecture is alme)st a myth anel ihe .small part of it, which approximates to 
truth and re'alily, revealing as it de)es, a sad story e)f penerty and le).ss of 
taste, cannot re'elonnel te) tlu' cre'elit e)f Islamic rule and contact! 

The theorv^ e)f the fusiejii e)f Hindn-Muslim archite'ctiire' into a unity tej 
be elesignatecl as Indo-Muslim, or Hinelustani or Hindu-Muslim according 
to onc''s c*hoi('(' or piodile'ction, appears anmsing eve'n in the domain of civil 
arehitc'C'lure of palace's. Fe)r where'as (Venn Man Singh’s palace at Gwalior 
to that of Jagat Singh II built in the second epiarter e)f the 18th ce'ntury at 
Udaijiur many, nay most, e)f the* Hindu ernes are* standing pre)uelly, hardly 
any e)f the Meyghnl or pre-Moghul Muslim oiu\s is in a fit condition. One 
has te) deduce this ('onelu.sie)n from the eloquent fact that neither Fergus- 
son nor even Percy Brown, who has devoted a whole \e)lume to Muslim 


A. V. T. Iye r, Indian Arcintreture (1030), Plate 30. p. 453. 
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2^eriod architecture has found it feasible, necessary or desirable to repro- 
duce any of the Moghul or pre-Moghul structures of this nature, though 
many of these Islamic potentates are known to have put up palaces at 
more than one place in Northern India. The utmost that is done to illus- 
trate the performance of Muslims in India in the domain of civil architec- 
ture is that Fergusson'‘ has given us plans of three palaces, out of which 
one, that of Shahjahan at Delhi alone lies in India (Bharat). II(' has also 
given a reproduction of a hall in Akbars palace* at Allahabad. 

Percy Brown’s illustrations of ci\il architecture comprise* the following 
palaces of Hindu nu)narchs and dwellings of others: (1) Man Singh's palace 
(pi. XCV, 1-2; XCVI, 1; XeVIL I); (2) Amber (Jaipur) buildings m (he Calta 
pass (pi. XCIV, 1); (3) palace at Udaipur (pi. XCIV, 2); (-1) Jodhpur street 
scene (pi. XCVI, 2); (5) Amber (JaixMir) palace entrance of the I7th cen- 
tury (p. XCVIII, 1); (6) Lashkar, Gwalior, liouse of tin* 18th century fpl. 
XCVIII, 2); (7) Datia palace of C. 1620 (pi. XCIX, 1) and (8) Orehha palaces 
begun by Raja Rudra Pratap who reigned 1501-31 a.d. 

Competent students of the subject have, lortuuately for ns, made their 
considered observations on the r(‘lati\e merits and demerits and c'omixiri- 
son of the functional relation of the palaec‘s of Hindu and Muslim kings. 
They begin with General Cunniugham’s rcMuarks about (he diflcTC'iicrs bet- 
ween the palace of Man Singh at Gwalior where* wcTe most naturally evoked 
by the nearby palacc's of two of tin* Moghul Empc‘rois, Jehangir and 
Shahjahan. 

Cunningham’s opinion disposc's of the supposed fusion of Hiiidu-Muslim 
culture in the matter of architecture in its functional relationship to pattern 
of living. Says Cunningham • ' ’ 

From these observations it will be seen that tfie chief points of difler- 
cnce b(*tween the Hindu and Muhammadan buildings an* not confined 
to the style but extend also to matc*rials and mode of eonstrnetiou. . . . 
The Hindu roofs arc* mostly flat, being fonned of stone* beams and stone* 
.slabs without mortar, while the Muhammadan roofs arc ne arly all domes 
of the usual pointed form. 

Fergusson who thinks that what Akbar did, of course though "more 
than all that had been done before or since'’, was "to fuse the antagonistic 
feelings of the two religions /^Hinduisrn and Islam/ into at least a snp('r- 
fieial similarity”, speaks of his palace at Fatehpur Sikri as "a romauf c in 
stone” but does not bring out any specific point of fusion or "similaritv”. 
But in his description of his palace hall at Allahabad he makes it c lear. The 
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Structure is a square with sixty-four columns “surrounded by a deep veran- 
dah of double columns with groups of four at angles, all surmounted by 
bracket capitals of the most e'legant and richest design, and altogether as 
fine in style and as rich in ornament as anything in India” Tlie fusing en- 
. deavoiir and its resultant arc further pointedly characterized by Fergusson 
in the distinction he draws between Akbars work and that of Shahjahan. 
Fergusson observes: 

Nowhere is the cf)ntrast between the two styles more strongly marked 
than in the palacc' of Agra — from the rc'd stone palace of Akbar or 
Jahangir, with its rich sculptures and square Hindu cousirucHon, a door 
opens into the white marble court of the harem of Shahjahan (1638-48), 
with all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time, marked with that 
p(*culiar elegance which is found only in the East. 

With all this contrast, if one is led to the belief that there would have 
been comph'te unity in the archil ectural style and performance of Akbar 
and his great Raji)ut-llindu contem|X)rary admirers one would be griev- 
iously mistaken. For Fergusson himself has drawn a telling contrast bet- 
ween the palace at Amber ])(‘gun by Akbars favourite Raja Man Singh and 
comi^l(‘ted l^y Raja Jaysingh 1 and that of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri. Says 
Fergusson : 

There the Moslim antipathy to images confined the fancy of the deco- 
rator to purely inanimate objc'cts, here the lax('r creed of the Hindus 
('nal)led him to induliXe in elephant capitals and fiflure-sculptim of men 
and animals to any cxfenl. The Hindus seem also to have indulged in 
colour and in mirrors to an exffcnt that Akbar did not ap]xirenthj feel him- 
self justified in rmp/of/ing. The consequence is that the whole has a 
richer and more picturesque effect than its Muhammadan rival, but the 
two together make up a curiously perfect illustration of the architecture 
of that dat/. as seen from a Hindu^ cantrasied icith that from a Muham- 
madan. point of rictr. 

Tims it is (juite plain that the ' Hindus and the Muslims met, 
came ciuite close but did not c-oalesee into a unified whole, in their archi- 
tectural achievement e^'en in the ci^ il domain and under the most propitious 
and iiromising of circumstances for harmonization and fusion in the reign 
of Akbar! 

E. R. Havell's comparative appraisal of the Hindu palaces and their 
Muslim counterparts goes even further than Fergusson's encomium of 
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Hindu palaces. Writing about the modern palaces and monasteries lining 
the banks of the Ganga, built not earlier than the 18th century a.d., he 
observes : 

To find anything to compare with them in Europe for largeness of 
design combined with perfection of craftsmanship one would have to 
go back to the early days of the Renaissance in Rome or Florence. . . 
None of the Moghul palaces display such a stately front — only the for- 
tress-palaces of the Rajputs compare with them in this respect** 

Comparison and contrast in terms of architectural elements bring out 
the uniqueness of Rajput architecture thus in the words of Fergusson and 
Burgess : 

That tlie bracket is almost exclusively an original Indian form of capi- 
tal can, I think, scarcely be doubted; but the system was carried rnucli 
further by the Miighals, es|x^cially during tlie reign of Akbar, tlian it 
had ever been carried by its original inventors, at least in the North. 
The Hindus, on receiving it hack, luxuriated in its picturescfiic richness 
to an extent that astonishes every beholder; and half the effect of most 
of the modern buildings of India is owing to the bold projecting halconie 
and fanciful kiosks that diversify the otherwise plain walls. 

Whatever rapprochement was effected in the architectural field in the* 
reign of Akbar proved ineffective tf) a large extent even to guide the Moghul 
emperors, the successors of Akbar, as the architectural activity of his 
grandson Sliahjahan, the gr(*atesl of Moghul buildeis, testifies. The* dilfcr- 
ence in the atmosphere and technique of the architectural performance* of 
Shahjahan as observed by Fergusson was due to Shahjaharfs predilection 
for and employment of foreign elements and craftsmen. Professor Abid 
Husain**^ observes: 

during the reign of Shahjahan, which carried Moghul architecture to the 
height of perf(*ction, new architects were brought from Persia and other 
countries and a fresh wave of foreign infliu*nces t(*nded to weaken that 
of indigenous Hindu style. 

The endeavour of Persianizing — the wave of Arabisizing was to arrive 
almost two and half centuries later— the Indian Muslim and Hindu India, 
which, on a proper scale, began rather so late in North India, is manifest 
among the Muslim kingdoms of the South from their inception, at least 
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from the 15lh century, i.e., almost a century and a half before Shahjahan 
conceived of it for North India. 

Tlie great mosque of Gulljarga, built in 1367 about v/hich Fergus 
son*^** opined that as against those of Delhi and Ajmir, which are “more 
.interesting . . . from adventitiojis circumstances”, it “owes its greatness 
only to its own original merits of design”, was the work of an architect 
from Qazwan in norlliwest PtTsia."* About the Madrasa, the college found- 
ed by Mahmud Cawan at Ihdar in 1172-81 a.d., Percy Brown observes: 

. . there aios(‘ in Bidar a piece of Persia in India, a conception planted 
down in thc' ]>eeean eaintal without any appreciable niocUfwations hein 
made to adapt it to it.s neir environment . . . in short it mi^ht have been 
moved bodily from the Rijistan at Samarkhand . ' Generally, loo, about the 
buildings of the five* Bahamani kingdoms of the Deccan, Brown specifically 
alfirms as having their sources in the architecture of Persia and of Delhi 
witliont any regional sjxintancaty. And it cannot be a mere accident that 
the architectural style of Bijapnr, which had gained in material wealth 
imm(‘ns(‘ly from its share' ol the Xhjayanagar spoils, reached its zenith under 
Ibrahim II, 1580-1627 a.d., simultaneously with the golden agr* of the 
Safavis in PcTsia in the n'ign of Shah Abbas! The Bahamanis wcri' thus 
forcign-ori(‘nted in tlieir enllnral, at least arehitcctnial, intakad How can 
we expert llu'm to contribute to a syntlu'sis or fusion of Ilindu-Muslirn 
architecture? 

The children of tl le soil. th(‘ IToysalas of Dwarasamndra and the* Vijayn- 
nagar dynasties of llamjn*, ovea* almost an equal stretch of time, produced 
without any loreign h(‘lp or ('\’en inspiration, on thc'ir own intellectual, aes- 
thetic and cultural ix'sourees manv slrnetnres which drew encomium of 
contemporary sojonrneis in the country and still receave unstinted praise 
as jew(‘ls of architecture and masterpieces of sculpture. Fergusson’s a])- 
lu'aisal of hvo of thf' many temple-ruins of th(‘ ITfiysala kings will have to 
speak for the fjualitv of tlu' architectural and sculptural perfonnanee of 
ih(' lU'C'-Vijayanagar Hindus, upset by the Muslim invasion which led to 
the foundation of the Mu.slim kingdoms of the Deccan. Fergusson ob- 
serx'cs about the small temple of Kedaresvara at Ilalebid : ‘df this little 
temple had been illustrated in anything like completeness, there* was pro- 
bablv nothing in India which would have conveyed a better idea of what 
its arc'hilc'cts were callable* of ac'complishing.” Of its neighbour the magni- 
ficent temple of Iloysalex aia the same authoritv goes even further and 
says: “. . . had it been completed, (it) is one of the buildings on which 
the ad\'ocate of Hindu architecture would dexsire to take his stand.” Percy 
Brown writing in 1942 goes evtm further in his well-considered and criti- 
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cally formulated judgement about it. He says : 

The temple at Halehid is- the supreme climax of Indian architecture 
in its most prodigal manifestation. Even if its qualities of composition 
are not high, at least, as a monument of the phenomenal concentration, 
superb technical skill, ingenuity, imagination, and profound religious 
consciousness of those concerned in its creation, it has no peer. 

The further fact to be carefully noted is that work on it was ‘probably 
stopped by the Muhammadan eonquc'st in 1311 a.d.'\ 

Of the successor state of V^ijayanagar IIk' achievements in this field were 
more immense and not much inferior. Percy Brown's appreciation will 
suffice to put the matt(‘r in its jiroper perspective. Brown, dilating on the 
rampant animal as a decorative element in South Indian arc'hiti'cture says: 

That the armed forces of llie Vijayanagar empire were of the finest 
calibre, inspired and led by rulers of great audacity and daring, is 
pro\ed by tlu' long pcTiod of two centuries during whicT they kept their 
hereditary fo(*s at bay, wluTC'as almost every other part of the country 
succumbed at once /?/. Somc'lhiiig of this tcmipcT, a feeling of c^xultant 
invincibility - Iranslated into the power of good over evil, seems 
einbodied in tlu* ar( of this period and accounts for these colonnades of 
splendid cavaliers nonchalantly astride gigantic rearing c*hargers and en- 
gaged in furious t'ombat with fabulous creature's, an episode singularly 
analogous to that of St. George* and the Dragon in the West. 

The South thus had proclaimed through its architectural and sculptural 
activity that the Hindu was the soven'ign of the land and tiiat his artistic 
tradition, as de\'elop(*d and modified bv his intelh'ctuals, shall dominati* 
over the land. The North, too, may be said to have soundc'd the same 
note through the sacred and civil architecture of her Hindu sons during 
th(' 17th, ISth and (the early part of) the 19th centuries, when the archi- 
tectural impulse of the North Indian Muslims had shown itself to he on 
the wane. Brown,'''' pondering over the scene of the latter half of ilie 17th 
c'cntury opines that not only were the arcliitechiral productions of the 
Moghuls numerically less but also they were of a low(‘r standard than 
those of the earlier rulers. Fergiisson,®® too, much earlier, convinced that 
architectural decadence of the Moghuls had set in long before the death 
of Aurangzeb, posed for himself and his readers the "'curious and instruc- 
tive subject of speculation to try to ascertain what would have been the 
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fate of Muhammadan architecture in India had no European influence been 
brought to bear upon it”, which showed “downward progress” in remote 
corners, without any extraneous assistance. He says that in view of the 
Eurox^ean dominance tlie s^xx-nlation is balked. From this statement and 
.its manner we would liave t<j conclude that it would have immensely dete- 
riorated, though it would nol liave died. 

In suxixiort ol siicli a conclusion, Fergnsson’s characterization of the 
Muslim architec ture of tlie Nawabs of Oudh and of Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
as “bastard” may be* mentioned. Further, Fergiisson has carefully noted 
the fact that Tipu's inilace at Srirangax>attam, called the Darya Daulat 
resembl(‘s “somewhat the nearly contemporary x)alace ^of Surajmal Jaty 
at Dig in style, but is feebler and of a much less ornamental character”. 

J>‘cad(‘nce was the* hallmark ol Muslitn architc^cture almost all over the 
country in the sc^coud and third ejuarters of the 18th century, when Suraj- 
mal’s x:)alace at l>ig, which has be(*n d(\scribt‘d by FcTgusson as surpass- 
ing the fortified palaces of all Rajput slatc\s in “grandeur of c‘onception and 
beauty of detail”, was built. Small wonder that that great student of com- 
XJarativ(‘ art and architecture with all his sn^ix'^osc'd xirc'jijdice against Hindu 
art, should conchidc' his survc'V of the* architec ture of the Hindus, passing 
under r(‘\'i(*w work of c‘ven the first cpiartcT ol the' 19th cemtury, with the 
obseivation : 

Tlicy [Hhidus] lon^ a^o fouiul out that if is not temples and jxdaccs 
alone ihat are rapahlc of siK'h display, hut that everylhina, tohirh man 
7nakes may become heantifuU provided the hand of taste he guided by 
sound judgment and that the architect never forgets what the object is, 
and never conceals the constructive exigencies of the building itself .... 
But no one who has personally visitc'cl tlu' ohjecls of interest with which 
India abounds can fail to bc' struck with the extraordinary elegance of 
detail and projiriety of dc'sigu which iKTvadc's all the architc'ctural achie- 
veanents of the* Hindus; and this is not only in buildings erected in for^ 
rncr days, but in those noiv in course of construction in those parts of 
th(' countrii to u hich the bad taste of their European rulers has not i/et 
penetrated. 

So like the lotus leaf in watc^r Hiiidii architc'cture and archileetural talent 
have kepi thcausc'lvcs above the watc'r of dilution and untaintc'd by it! 
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The idea of a separate Muslim nation carved out of British India is com- 
monly ascribed to the year 1940. In March of that year the Muslim League 
of then India resolved that no constitutional plan would be acceptable to 
the Muslims unless it is based on the principle that “geographically con- 
tiguous units arc demarcated into regions which should be so constituted 
with such territorial rcad)Hstm(‘nts as may be necessary, that the areas in 
which Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North Western and 
Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute an ‘Independent 
State’, in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign”. 
It also resolved “that adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should 
be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in these units 
and in the regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, 
political, administrati\'c and other rights and interests in consultation with 
them and in other parts of India where Mussalmans are in a minority ade- 
quate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided 
in the constitution for them and other minorities for the protection of their 
religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them.”’ 

^ Quotation as in Mohainmod Nonian’s MtisHm India, 1942, pp. 404-5; W Cantwt‘11 
Smith, Modern Islam in India, 1943, pp. 295-301; Islam in Modern History, 1957, 
pp. 209, 250, Hiimaynn Kabir, Muslim Politics, 1943, pp. 44, 45, 47-8; Rajondra Prasad, 
India Divided, 2nd impression, 1946, p. 175; Ishtaq Husain Qiirc'shi, The Muslim 
CoinmunUy of Indo-Pakisian Sub-continent, 1962, pp. 297-99; Hafeoz Malik, Mosirm 
Nationalism in India and Pakistan, 1903, pp 240-1; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic 
Ctdture in the Indian Environment, 1904, pp. 271-75; G. IT. Mehkii, Social Backftrnnnd 
of Hindu Muslim Relationship, 1947, pp. 459-07 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis in the 
Library ol the University of Bombay). C. II. Mehkri, a Muslim graduate of Mysore 
University, came to me, after having taken his Diploma of the Tata School of Social 
Work, as the presimt Tata Institute ol Social Sciences was then known, in 1940, “being 
attracted", as he says in his Preface, “to serious study of Sociology, a subject with 
which I had but little acqtiaintance before.” I suggested to him that he might attempt 
a thesis in Political Sociology by studying the social and historical background of the 
Ilindu-Muslim problem. Working on it he submitted his thesis in 1947 and received 
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Serious students of ihv liistory of Muslim nationalism in India, like 
Islitaq Husain Qureslji, Hah e/ Malik, Azi/ Ahmad, and W. C. Smith — the 
last one in his c‘arli('r work lhou!:j;h rather hesilaiitly — were able to trace 
the origins of the idea ol Pakistan or of a se])arate Muslim sovereign state 
.out of Britisli India to tla' utterajices and exhortations of Muhammad 
Iqbal, the wc‘lI-kiio\vn Urdu poet r)f the Punjab. Ishtaq H. Qureshi has 
quot(‘d the following passage from bibal's presidential address to the Alla- 
habad session of tlie Miislim League delivered on Dc'eember 29, 19-30: 

I would like to see the Punjab, North West FronticT Province, Sind 
and Baluchistan amalgamated into a singh' state. Self-govc'nmient with- 
in the British Empire or without the British Empire, the formation of a 
eousolidaled North-West Indian Muslim Stale appears to me the fijial 
destiny of the Muslims, at l(‘ast of North-W('St India. ^ 

I'wo out of th(' thrcf* Pakistani Muslim ^^Tit('ls who s-rc'ss this j)oint of 
the origin of th(' idea f)f a separate' Muslim senen ign state, viz., ITafeez 
Malik and A/iz Ahmad, liowaviT, rightly insist that llu' idc'a of Pakistan 
as it emerg('d ultimately in JfM7 cannot be said tr) lia\(' beeii fasliioned 
by Icjlial. But tlu* fuller fjuolaliou of Icjbai's exposition o( his glimmerings 
made by Dr 0. H. Mi'hkri m his un])ublislied thesis (pj). l(>l-2) eannol 
leave any doubt that bibal’s idc'as and gliminta ings, wLleh he was pouring 
out at that time', w'eia* v('rv imuL of the patten n that later h'd to tlie aetu.al 
formation of Pakistan and India out of Britisli India, bjbal (‘V('n ndiimbrnte'd 
the need for a “redistribution of territory”. The reh'vani passage* c}iioted 
by Mc'likri rmis : 

... it is clear that in x le'W’ of India’s infinite variety in eliinates, race.s, 
languages, cTC'cds and soc'ial systems, the ereatioji of autonomous states 
basc‘d em the* unity of language', race, history, rc'llgion and ide'utity of 
eeoiiomie interests, is the* only possible way to .secure' a stable eoiislltin 
tional strnelnre in India. 

Qiireslii ‘ has drawm attention to twai earlier statements and ad^'oeae^cs, 

lu‘s Doctoj.ite^ |ust in time' tei ('iKil>le him to (ato tlu' most uig(’nt aiul sigmTu'ant ilrci- 
sion e>t opting out to Paki'^tan in pmsn.iiU'o eif the eonclun'on he' liacl jne'se'nte'd m his 
tlu’sis Pi Me'hkri ums kind e'liongh to n nK'nilK'i nu' with git .it gratitude For whe'n 
l.ile’r in lO.'Sd or 1054 he liad n h'w' lioms at Ins disposal at Santa Cniz Airpoit, em his 
wav haek to Pakistan fioiii .some se'ininar oi sympeisimii at Madias, lie ealled on me 
and told me tliat the very next exi'iiing alle'i his liMving De'llii tor liis Pakistan, tlie 
Mii.shm Mohalla wIk'K' he was staying, allei snlamssmn (»f hi^ tht'sjs, was the scene 
of a huge holocaust. 

■'* Op rit.. p. 297. 

' \\’. C Smith, Modern Idam in India, p :?9I TIafee/ Malik, op, cit , pp 239-11; 
A/17 Aliinad, op. rit., p]>, 272 3. 

* Op, ( if . pp. 295 fi. 
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one in 1920 by Mnhanimad Abdul Qadir Bilgraini of Badamu and the 
otlier in 1923 by Sardar Muliainiiiad Uul Khan of Dera Ismail Klian, in 
favour of the division of India between tlie Hindus and Muslims. The state- 
ment of Bilgrami, whieli was till 1925 tvviee issued as a pamphlet, gave a 
list of distriets so to be distributed between the two peoples, "fundam('n- 
tally not too diflerent from the present boundaries of East and West Pakis- 
tan”. Gulklian’s sclu'me apportioned the whole of the area from Peshawar 
to Agra to the Muslims. Melikri ' has obligc'd us by quoting the actual 
words of Gill Klian tlius: 

Hindu-Muslim unity will never berome a fail arconipli and they [ihc 
people of his view] tliink that this Province /Norlk-XA'est Frontier Pro- 
vinee7 slu>uld remain separate and a link belwtH n Islam and Britannic 
ComuKjnweallli. In hu t when I am asked wluit my opinion is — J, as a 
me'inber of the Aiijuman, am expressing this opinit)n - we sliould rather 
.see the scparalioi of tlw Hindus and the Muhamadansy twenlxj-lhrce 
(lores of Hindus to the Soullt ci^hi crores of Musluns to the North. Give 
lh(‘ wliole portion Irom Haskumari [Cnpv CJamoriny to Agra to the 
Hindus and from Agra to Peshawar to Muhamadans. / nieain Ininsmi- 
U^ration from one place to the other. 

Dr Mclikn's '' r(‘S('arclies, (‘omph ted belou' 1917 and embodied in Iiis 
tlu sis submitted in 1917, nsiclied lurtlier in this matter tlian tlie later ones 
of tlic' mud) older, inu(‘]i lielter placed, ])r()h'ss()r-adminislralor-diploniat 
Gureslii. lb* has unearllK’d the fac‘l tliiit it W'as as (sulv as 1917 that two 
Indian Mnslmis, Professor Abdul Satfar Klieiri and Dt Abdul [abbar Kheiri, 
had discussc'd .it llu’ Stockholm Soci.ilisl International CJoufcreuei* widi 
M. G. Hu\smaiis, llu' (hanral Sccretarv of the Conferi iica', a wiitteji state- 
mf’iit regarding the partition ol India into a Muslim India and a Hindu 
India. 

Tlie id<’a of partilioniug Bntish India into two Indias, Muslim and Hindu, 
a])p(‘ars to lane betai entert. lined by some hsidiug or tliinking Muslims 
ol India almost from the time wlu n llu' Montague Chelmsford reforms to 
share witli tlu^ people sonic i {'S])onsibilily in tlie go\('rnanee of British 
India wi're ludng mootcal. The basic souna* of tlu' id(>a of partition was 
the eon\iction of these Muslims ol India that tlu'y are a distinct nationality, 
characteri/eil by not onhj reliejon hut hnu^uaee and culture as well as by 
particular ccomnnie interests. There is also the strong urge based on the 
widespread and dearly cluTislu'd sentiment of the unity of Islamic peoples 
the world over and in particular of the close affinity with the whole block 
of Islamic nations of the Middle East. 

’ Mt'likii, e/i (it., p 458. Italics mine. 

^ lt}i(l.. pp 455-57 — Drill II. (l.il<M 24-.5-‘t2 'IIk* coni’siwndiaicr in 1041 wlnVli cs- 
tahlisliecl this fact is said in the paper to ha\’c been carrii d through Kad Attlee. 
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The idea that the Mushms of India are a distinct nationality or ‘'solida- 
rity”, having almost nothing in common with the Hindus of the country, 
excepting the fact of co-residciice, is, liowever, not only much older but 
also was held and expressed by very eminent leaders of the Muslims of 
India, at least one of whom was in his days such a staunch Indian na- 
tionalist that he was the President of the Indian National Congress in 1923 
held at Kakinada. And he was one of the most dynamic products of Aligarh 
Muslim University, Maulana Mohamed Ali, who, finding it impossible to 
get the Aligarh University on the side of the nationalist non-cooperation 
and of the Khilalat movement, founded in 1920 a new Muslim National 
University named Jarnia Millia Islamia at Aligarh, which afterwards having 
been transfeiTed to Delhi has continued its more or less vigorous existence 
there. 

Maulana Mohamed Ali in his speech during the Fourth Plenary Session 
of the Round Table Conference in Loudon, which happened to be almost 
his last speech, as he died in London soon after, said : ^ . 1 have a cul- 

ture, a polity, an outlook on life a complete synthesis which is Islam . . . 
/ bc/o/ig to two circles of equal size hut which are not concentric. One is 
India, and I he other is the Muslim world . .. We as Indian Muslims come 
in both the circles. We belong to these two circles, each of more than 300 
7nillions /one of them the non-Indian in a slightly later context he repre- 
sented as being 400 millions instead of 3(K) as here/ and tee can leave 
neither. ... If that feeling which writes ‘Revenehe’ so large over the poli- 
tics of certain people in India existed as it does and if it existe'd to the 
extent which it does to-day and the Muslims were everywhere a minority 
of 25 per cent and tlie Hindus every wheie a majority of 66 per cent [mixrk 
his spontaneous or calculated exclusk)n of the Sclieduled Castes from the 
Hindus! ], I would sec no ray of hope to-day; but thanks to the jerryman- 
dering of our saints and our soldiers, it there are provinces ... in which 
I am only 4 per ccait, there are other provinces where I am 93 per cent. 
Tliere is tlu’ old province of Sind where the Muslims first landed, wliere 
they are 73 per cent; in the Punjab they are 56 per cent and in Bengal 
they are 55 per cent. That gives us our safeguard for we detnand hostages 
as we have willinghj given hostages Hindus in other provinces whe*'e 
they form huge mnjorHics — I want you to realise^ that for the first time 
you are inti'oducing a big revolution in India; for the first time majority 
rule is to be inhroduced into India. . . For the first time in India we are 
going to introduce majority rule — I am prepared to submit to majority rule. 
Luckily however there are Muslim majorities in certain provinces . . 

Tlie idea of creating an independent sovereign Muslim State out of Bri- 
tish India, its probable extent in territory, and the solution of the problem 
of the Muslim minority in the remnant territory to be demarcated as the 

" W. C. Smith (1), pp. J47, 238; Aziz Ahmad, pp. 268-273; Mvhkri, op. cit., 
pp. 304-10, Ishtaq H. Qiiroshi, op. cit., p. 103, f.ii. Italics mine. 
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Hindu State through transportation /exchange?7 of populations was pre- 
sent in the minds of at least some prominent and many thinking Muslims 
of India even before the arrival of the Simon Commission and long before 
the probability of complete transfer of power from the British to the local 
poi^ulation could be envisaged. In order that the nature and extent of 
frustration that must have been caused to the Muslims by the final result 
of the British leave-taking in 1947 may be fully appraised, it must be noted 
that tlie leader from the North Western Province, the first to express the 
hearts desire of the Muslims of British India, wlio thought in terms of 
purely Indian Muslim nationalism, specified the limits of his Pakistan as 
extending to Agra fr(an the west. He did jiot, it seems, specify the southern 
limit whereto his “Muslimistan” was to extend. But we would be justified 
in inferring that he had in view some territory of both present Rajasthan 
and Gujarat as constituting a portion of the Muslim Slate! 

The leaven ol I he idea, both in the abstract of a separate nationality of 
the Muslims and iji the concrete of some specific part or parts of India as 
llieir homeland or homelands, and the Stale or States or the federation of 
Slates had begun to work. Wc sve its actiial (41cct in a number of schemes 
put up by Muslims ol India, both jiolitical leaders and inh'llectuals, i.e., 
IVofcssors in the Universities. And we shall have to study these to under- 
stand the aspirations of the Muslims of Jndi.i on the ev(' of tlic Second 
World War and of the resolution ol the I^ahore Session of the Muslim 
League. 

Unsatisfied aspirations cause frustiation, tlu' strength and extent of which 
IS detennined by the nature and extent of tlie aspirations. 

The credit for putting Tip a comprehensive selieine of securing, the in- 
terests and tlie aspirations ol the Muslims ol India, who were convinced 
that they formt'd a separate nation frojn the rest of the Indians, in the new 
constitution tliat would have' to be set up in fulfilment of the j)artially im- 
plemented Act of 1935, which introduced Provincial autonomy, goes to a 
group of young Muslim students’^ studying in England. They prepared a 
pamphlet entitled Notv or Never, signed by Rahmat Ali, Sheikh Mohamed 
Sadi(|, Inayatullah Khan, and Mohamed Aslam Khan, and privately cir- 
culated it among the iruMnlxas [WnslinVf] of the Round Table Conference 
in T.ondon in 1933. The main contents of the* pamphlet as quoted by 
Dr. Mehkri in his unpubli.shed thesis, (preserved in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay) (pp. 402-3) are: 

1. The signatories “On behalf of our thirty million Muslim brethren 
who live in Pakistaii [this appears to be the earliest use of this term for 
the Muslim State that was being mooted or proponndexi in the later 
thirties and the early ‘forties'/ — viz. the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Provinces, (Afghan Province), Ka.shmir, Sind and Baluchistan'* “protest- 

^ Rajcndia Piasacl, oj). cif., pp. 187, 207. 
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ed against tlic federal constitution then in process of being framed by 
the Round Tal)le Conference, and repudiated the claim of the Indian 
Muslim delegation to speak for their community.” 

2. “India is not the name of a single country nor the home of one 
single nation. It is in fact the designation of a state created for tlie first 
time in hisP)ry l)y tlie British.” 

3. “We /tlie Muslims^ do not inter-dine, we do not inter-marry [with 
the ‘others in India'y. Our tialional customs and calenders, even our diet 
and dress arc* diderent.” 

4. Tlie Muslims of Pakistan “are a distinct nation, with a homeland 
twice the si/e of France and a population equal to the French”; they 
deinand(‘d for them “tin; recognition of a separate national status”. 

5. They differc'd from Iqbal who was prepared for a single Federa- 
tion of all Indian units, however loose, and proposed that the Provinces 
mentioned (‘arlier “should have a separate Federation of their own.” 

6. They reinaiked, ‘There can he no peace and fram/nililij in this 
land if lee, the Muslims, arc duped inio a Hindu Federation where we can- 
not he the masters of our ou'n destiny and capMns of our awn souh.'' 

The licst full-Hc‘dgcd plan lor securing the separatist interests of the 
Muslims ol India was Irained and published in 1938 under the pseudonym 
“A Punjabi”. The author's real name was Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan.'’ 
In his bookh’l, the knight advocated the division of India into five “coun- 
tries”, each one of which was to be a fedeiation evidently of the existing 
units, approprial('ly Ininined and groiipc'd. Tlu‘ five ‘countries” or federa- 
tions wcTe to be rc'assembh'd into a “Conlc‘deraey of India”. I’lie book 
itsedf was (*ntitlc‘d ('onfederacy of India. The' five federations, each of 
which di(lcT(‘d not only in the cwteiit ol its aiva and the number of its 
population but also m the numbcT of federating units within it, were: 

1. Sind, Baluchistan, North-Wc'st FionticT Province', Punjab with the 
exeej)tion ol the FastcTu Hindu tracts comprising the Ambala Division, 
Kangra District and Una and Garha.shankar Tahsils of the lloshiarpnr 
District, and the Indian Stale's of Amb, Bahawalpur, Chitral, Dir, Kalat, 
Kapurlhala, Khairpnr, l>as Bc'la and ,Mal(Tk()tia. ft was to be namc'd 
Tndnstan”; 

2. The Unitc'd Provinces, Bihar, Assam, some poitions of Bengal, 
Orissa, Madras and Bombay and the Indian State's, “other than Rajasthan 
and Deccan States inehided in the Dc'ccan States’ Federation”. It was 
named the Hindu India Federation. Thc' spc'cifieation of the States to 
be the constituents of this federation is rather vaiguc*; but I think it must 
be construed to include in the Hindu India Federation, not only Tra- 
vaneore and Coc'hin but also Patiala and Kashmir. Anyway, as Kashmir 

Mdikii, o}) cil , p 16 1 
Raj(Mi(lia rravid, o/). cil , i>p. 176-81. 
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is not mentioned as one of the units of the Indus-slun Fedcralion there 
is no doubt tliat it was included in this Federation; 

3. All the States of Rajputaiia and Central India, the Federation being 
named the Rajastan Federation; 

4. Tlic States of Hyderabad, Mysore and Bastar, the Federation being 
called the Deccan States’ Federation; 

5. Muslim tracts of Eastern Bengal, viz., l^inajpnr, Rangpnr, Makla, 
Bogra, Rajslialii, Murshidabad, Patna, Mymensingh, Nadia, Jessore, Farid- 
pur, Dacca, Tippera, Naokhali, Bakarganj, Khulna and Chittagong, Goal- 
para and Sylhet districts of Assam, and Tripura and other Statc*s lying 
within Ilje provincial unit [of Bcngaiy or “cut off by its territories from 
Hindu India". It was straightforwardly called The Bengal Federation, 

The first and the fifth Federations are (piite clearly the Muslim majority 
on(\s, the former i.c ., “Indns-slan" having more than 80 per cent of Muslims 
in its population, and the latter, the Bengal Federation, having 66 pcT cent. 

The fourth Federation, the Deccan States’ Federation is a rather curious 
formation. Hyderabad State', otherwise then known as the Dominions of 
His Exalte d Highness the Nizam, who was counted as an ally of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty and was looked upon as an almost independent power, and 
a grown-up and spreading tree from a Moghul sapling from Imperial 
Delhi, should ipso facia figure and it is seen that it does so in all 
schemes — as an indejrendent unit to be brought into the confederacy of 
India through its own sovereign or semi-sov('reign will. 

What about the other two Stales, one a first-ekiss modernized Hindu 
State, Mysore, and tlie oilier a b.uTward tribal Stal(', Bastar? One may 
see some logic in their ('uloiecd ahgnnu’ut with Hydt'rabad because the 
latter is contiguous immediately on the north-east of the bound. ny of 
Hyderabad and th(> oilier similarly situated on the south, the Hindu lerri- 
torv involved on iIk’ two briundaries being negligibly small in extent. 
Bastar with its tribal population, its baekwaid condition and its British 
administration at the lime could be an (‘asy addition capable of augment- 
ing not only the presti.ge ol Hyderabad and its Ni/am but also the number 
of fiituH' Muslims. Mysore' was pressed into the scheme' (wideaitly because 
being under the actual stc'wardsliip of a suave and successful Muslim 
statesman as the' Diwan of the State, it c'onld be rope'd in to ('nhance the 
Ni/am ’s importance and eemseetnently the prestige of/i Fede'ration, which 
in effect would be a third Muslim Federation, comprised within the Con- 
federacy of India. gi\ing tlu* whole Confed('racy the* look and th(' effc'ct of 


Svcfl A. t.atif, Tltr \fn\1hn Vrohicm in India, 1930, p. 25. Syctl Z Ilas.iii and 
Mohammad A. H Oadri, Tlir Problem of Indian Muslims and its Solution, 1939, p. 7; 
Sir Syt'd Sultan Ahmad, A Treat i/ Between India and ike United Kingdom, 194d, 
]). 97; Tshta(i II Qme shi, o/>. cit., pp. J73, 175; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamie Culture, 
etc., 1964, p. 54. 
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a Muslim one in actual practice. A third and perhaps the most important 
consideration which must liavc weighed with the formiilator of the scheme 
Ls the historical fact of Mysore liaving been a Muslim kingdom ruled over 
by Tipu Sultan, at whose death in 1799 the British had handed it over to 
the Hindu king. And Tii)u had proclaimed a jihad, religious war, against 
the British.’- The kingdcnn that belonged to a Muslim — the fact that his 
father had usurped it could be easily glossed over as an act of piety as it 
is the duty of a pious or devout Muslim to change any country or area not 
under the rule of an Islamic monarch or people into one having such a 
ruler, to make it a Dar-ul-Islam ’’ — is the rightful inheritance of an Islamic 
ruler though of another area! 

We have to count the area of what is euphemistically called the Deccan 
States’ Federation by “A Punjabi’’ but what is, in reality, the Hyderabad 
Federation under the auspices or hegemony of Muslim Hyderabad, being 
under a Muslirn-dominatc'd Stale. Merging this area with the two expressly 
and avowedly proclaimed Muslim States we have in round number an 
area ol about 594,000 square' miles * of Indian soil, i.e., nearly 37.9 per cent 
of India, handed over to and secured under Muslim domination in this 
plan! Tlu' population which this Muslim-dominated area was to accom- 
modate formed hardly even 27 per eeiu of tlie vvliole! The Muslim 
population of the three' Fc'derations together ace'ountexl for about 
65.2 per cent of the* total Muslim populatie)n of Inelia, leaving a little 
less than 35 pen* cent in the two Hinelu Federations wherein they would 
fonn hardly 10.8 peT cent of tlie total population of the Federations. 

The le .ss than 15 million Jlindu-Sikh population, in the* two Muslim Fedc- 
ratie)n State's on the* two strale*gic side's of Inelia, forming about 14 per cent 
of the total pe)pulation iji the Western Mu.slim Slate and about 33 per cent 
in the Eiiste'rn one, ef)ulel be* thrown out of them ratluT sooner than later. 
We.stern Pakistan in actual fact was almost cleare'd of Jlindu-Sikh populatiem 
before 1961. From Eastern Pakistan by the end of 1956 four million Hindus 
hael been foree'el te) migrate to India, and l^y 1965 two million more at least 
must have done so, leaving at be*st only about 40 per cent of the non- 
Muslims who were included in it at its formation! Tims about 65 per cent 
of the Muslims, fonning only about 15.7 per cent of the total population 
of India of 1946, would have secun*d to itself 28 per cent of the area of 
that India, and that, h)o, out of the rather superior lot! 

Tfie less than two million Mu.slims of the Hyderabad or the Dcccan 
States* Federation with the highly diplomatic, influential, and fabulously 

Tshtiui H. yureshi, op. cit., pp. 174-5; Aziz Ahmad, op. t U., pp. 53-4; The Cam. 
hrUlfj'e Shorter hlisionj of Indio, pp. 584, 004; W. C. Smith (2), p. 278. 

W. C. Smith (1) pp. 6, 234; {2) p. 30, f.n. 27; IlafcTZ Malik, Moslem Nationalism 
etc., pp. 3, 153, 160-2, 164-5, 187. 

* Both tlu' area and the i>()pnlation aie thosf* of the author of the plan as 

supplemented or corrected hy Bhauita Ratna l>r Rajetidra Prasad in his book India 
Divided, 
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rich Nizam getting richer as its head could be trusted to maintain the 
sMus quo in a dignified and confident manner. And within about a gene- 
ration, through the very much greater natural increase of the Muslims 
aided by continuous and large immigration of Muslims from tlie two frontier 
Muslim Federations, the size of the Muslim component of the Federation 
could be trusted to be respectable. If parity could be established within 
the next two generations, as it could be with appropriate incentives and 
migration, the stage could well be set for the complete cutting off and 
hemming in of the two Hindu Federations. Such were the potentialities 
of the rather rational-looking plan of “A Punjabi”, playing on the Con- 
gress sentiment against “separation to-day” of the two nationalities. They 
provide the measure of the aspirations of a large section of Muslims of 
India in 1938! 

In 1938 Syed Abdul Latif, who was fonucrly a professor in the Osmauia 
University of Hyderabad and later the Director of the Institute of Islamic 
Culture at Hyderabad, had published a pamphlet styled the Cultural 
Future of India, in which he had suggested the creation of a federation 
of culturally homogeneous states for India as a likely lasting solution of 
yhe age-long and vexed Hindu-Muslim problem''. A year later he brought 
out his book the Muslim Problem in India embodying in it an alternative 
constitution for India — alternative of course to the one envisaged in the 
Act of 193i5 — which the s]X)nsor of the book, Sir Abdulla Haroon of the 
Muslim League, described as “a sort of amendment to the Act of 1933”. 

Syed Abdul Latif, whom Sir Abdulla Haroon characterized as “scholar 
and thinker”, informs his readers of the reaction of Mahatma Gandhi to his 
pamphlet which envisaged “the possibility of the two cultures /Hindu and 
Muslim/ blending” and his own counter-reaction to it. It made him pause 
and seriously think over the ([uestion, 'XJoidd the two cultures, such as 
they arc, so blend into each other as to create a composite nationality for 
India?*' He registers his reply to it in Chapter IV of his book. He denies 
that there has any time arisen a common culture in post-Muslim India, 
He says, (p. 14) “. . . in spite of our talk of a common Indian culture, two 
great currents of life, two great social orders, two great cultures subsist 
side by side . . . owning allegiance to two fundanientally different faiths” 
Without the blending of the two cultures, and the blending of flic tvvo 
religions is an impossibility, because onc^ of them is “a monotheism mani- 
festing itself in a democratic order of life /Islam/” and the other /Hin- 
duism/ is “a symbolism or polytheism which strikes at the very root of the 
democratic sense in man”. The Hindu-Muslim problem, thcTcfore, remain- 
ed to Dt Latif a culture problem which is capable of solution only on two 
conditions : (1) cultural aiUonomy to each Indian nationality or community, 
and (2) political unity for India. Federation of culturally homogeneous states 
of India “is the only scheme that accommodates these conditions and en- 
sures peaceful relations between the two countries” to be formed out of 
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India. Tlie plan of Pakistan, a sovereign Slate formed out of the five pro- 
vinces, including Kashmir, ol llie jiortli-vvcst formulated by some earlier 
writer does not take into account the needs and the late of the Muslims 
living as a minority in tlie rest of India. Therefore that plan as well as the 
‘more developed ones like the one which envisaged “Beiigassam — it is clear 
tliat the scheme Or Latif has in view as the target of his criticism is the 
one whieli was put up m a liooklet by "A Punjabi”, who was no oilier 
than Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan, in 19-38 under the title Confederaaj 
of India already dealt with does not find favour with Dr Latif. 

Di‘ Latil proposed that India should be divided into not less than 14 
zones, each being culturally more or less homogeneous. Four of lh(\se 
shall be for Muslims, cultural homogeneity l)eing wherever necessary pro- 
cured by territorial adjustments, and the rest tor tlie Hindus. Tlie Indian 
States spread over the country were proposed to be accommodated in the 
different zones “in accordance with their natural alfiiiities”. 

The four Muslim Cultural zones then are listed as, (1) Nortli-VVest Block; 
(2) North-East Block; (3) Del hi- 1 a ick now Block and (f) The Deccan Block. 

(1) The North-West Block was to be “converted mto a single autonomous 
State”, its six eonipoiKMit units, viz., Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab, Noith-West 
Frontier Province', tlie State ol Khairiiur and the State of Bahawalpur, 
being its federating units, “thereby allowing”, in the words of J^rolessor 
Latif, “()V(’r 25 millions of Muslims a free borne of tbeir own'. Evidently 
the Sikhs and Hindus wlio formed at least 1 1 per cent ol the po[)nlation, 
and e\cTi otlu'rs who on tbe autbority of “A Punjabi” must have composed 
about I ])cT cent, i.e., altogether about 18 per cent of tbe total population 
wbich \N'as non-Muslim, were to Dr lialif as if liny did not exist. Otber- 
vvise tbe Muslims ilioiigb 82 per cent eouhl not l)e said to bav(' “a free 
bonu'”. Tbev could bc' said to ba\e a Muslim majority or Musbm-doniinated 
Slate ! 

(2) Tbe Nortb-East Ihock of Di Latif comprises only Eastern Bengal 
and lias tbe wbolc' of Assam in it on the* ineorrc'ct or ratluT misleading plea 
ibat tb('v togc'lber make' “.i solid block of Muslims of over 30 millions”. In 
the map .lecompanyiug tbe book tbe eilv of (lalculta is sbovvu as part of 
tins East Bengal. Dr t.atif bas not nanu'd tbe districts. 

(3) Tbe f^elbi-faickiiow Block w^as to extend “from tb(* Eastern border 
of Patiala to Lucknow, rounding up Ramjuir on tlie way”. In it w^ere to be 
coneenlralt'd “tbe great liulk /of Muslimsy belonging at prc'sent to the 
United Province and Bibar numbering al)out 12 millions." As tbe map 
shows it, it also ('ncompasses the great industrial city of Kanpur (Cawnpore) 
and tbe older capital of tlie Muslims, Agra with its Taj. Aligarh and Deo- 
band without being named can be understood to be included well within 
the block. 

Tb(‘ explanalorv' comuK iit of the author on tbe genesis of this block, which 
Syod A. Latif, o/f. dt., pp. 27-8. Ttalic.s mine. 
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jJaces all the cities important in the Muslim history of Northern India at 
the disposal of a Muslim State and engulfs, inier alia, “Kuniksiietra" and 
the tract where the Panchalas ruled, almost the most hallowed region in 
ancient Indian, Vedic and post-Vedic Epic history and culture, within a 
Muslim State is very curious. It would automatically blot out the gloiious 
endeavour of the early Hindus at philosophizing and at politically organiz- 
ing the country. No wonder, if Dr Liitif conceived the creation of this l)loc:k 
as the completion of the task his Islamic ancestors had undertaken, and 
had nearly accomi)lished but had failed to reap the final fruit of, i.e., their 
arduous endeavour to convert the population of that region to Islam, in 
s])ite of the rigorous rule they imposed over it for almost six to se\en cen- 
turies! If Dr Jaitifs plan or anything much like it had gone tlirough, 
Dr Latif, and I too along with him, would have ejaculatc'd the ct)mmon 
but not true saying, ‘Pen is mightier than the sw^ord!” 

Dr Lalifs explanatory comirumt portrays him and his community as 
rather lenient and obliging to the Hindu-community. He had ‘carved out", 
i.e., lu‘ had j>roposcd the ‘carving out" of the particiilar zone , the l)lock 
ju that rc'gion, .so as “to allow the Hindu nationality to ke(‘p within its zone 
all its great religious c('ntres like fkmarc.s, Hardwar, Allahabad and Muttra". 
Shifting it to any area iu the North other than the one .spc'cific'd, he coolly 
asscTts, would “defeat that purpose". He ignor(‘S, and cwidcMitly tliinks that 
his Hindu readers, too, will cooperate* with him in this, that this Muslim 
zone lic'S atluvarl between Harchvar and Mathura (Mutlra) on tlu* one 
liand, and both these saerc'd Hindu spots and the othc'r two sacred ])laees, 
Allahabad and Varanasi (Rcmarc'.s) on the other. He convenicMilly forge^ts 
that leaving out all these sacred cities of the Ilindns he could give the 
Muslims in the North a block equally large, csist of Varanasi (Remares), 
'‘rounding-up", to use his expre.ssion, "in the way” the Mu.slim State of 
Rhopal. Rut then it w^ould not be contiguous to the first Muslim zone, the 
North-West Rloek, enabling the Muslims to ha\e one zone, made up by 
combining the two, the first and the third, big enough to be larger than 
any single Hindu zone out of the elcwen a.ssigned by him to that commu- 
nitv. Further such a zone would have defeated the* fulfilment of the old 
Muslim idea and id(*a1 of Islam ruling over the whole region of Asia that 
strelcdies from far-famed Raghdad, the earlv centre of Islamic civic glory, 
to D(‘lhi and Lucknow^ the later and newer ones, cr(*at(‘d and nnrturt'd 
bv the brains and hands of the followers of Islam deriving their inspiration 
from th(* Khalifs of old Raghdad! 

(4) The Deccan block is formed to meet the special position of the 
Muslims below the Vindhyas and tlie Satpnros. There they are scattered in 
"colonies of varying size and exceed ]2 millions in number”. Dr Latif speaks 
here as if thev are not scattered in North India, i.e., in Gujarat north of 
the Tapi (Tapti), Rajasthan, U.P., Madhya Pradesh and Bihar! Rut as he 
was to "carvo a zone for them" he must represent their case as (h'SfTving 
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special consideration and solution, in as innocuous a fashion as possible 
and without divulging tJje underlying motives, which are bound to stiffen 
the backs of the Hindus! The truth is that, as “A Punjabi” quite frankly 
stated in tlie first plan for constitutional arrangement we have noted above, 
the Muslims looked upon the Nizam of Hyderabad and his Dominions as 
not only the virtual descendants of the last of the Moghuls of Delhi and 
their Empire but also as the last Muslim power still existing, from which 
the Muslim domination over India passed to the British. Their logic in this 
arrangt'UH'nt, as also in all others, is that the Nizam as the last represen- 
tative* of fh(‘ glory of Muslim rule in India is entitled to be reinstated in 
his full glory, in which he shone before the British annihilat(;d the newer 
Miisliin glory of Tipu Sultan and divested the Nizam of some of his domi- 
nions, i.e., B(‘rar, iind parts of the region south and south-east of the Hy- 
derabad Stale* stretching npto Madras, known for about two centuries as 
the Carnali(.‘. Such a claim, rightful in the eyes of the Muslims of India, 
enabled llu* ]>)ininions, [he fourth Muslim block, to be sizeable and quite 
strong — in the eircumslanees of the monarchical rule and almost feudal 
atmosphere of the slalf* a richer and more powerful Muslim stale than 
any of the oth(*r three* Muslim blocks and capable of effectively cheeking 
the Hindu blocks in their j^ossible aggrandisc'inent, and ev(*n in their rou- 
tine progress. Therefore the Hyderabad State, though a region with more 
than 82,000 square miles of area, is to be (*onsidered as not capable of 
accommodating the 12 million Muslims. The total population of Hyderabad 
Stale* in the year, in which Dr Latif brought out liis “old well-considered 
plan and his newer constitution for India”, could not have been less than 
15 milli()ns, only a few hundred thousand of whom were Muslims. The 
States R(*-organization Committee, writing in 1955, put its population at 
18.7 millions, of whom, to judge by the percentage* of Urdu -speakers, the 
Muslims could not hav e numbered more than tvv^o million.^" 

The strip of lerritoiy in the* South which Dr Latif would have “restored” 
to the Muslims is si)(*cified rather vaguely as “running through the districts 
of Kurnool, Caiddapah, Chittore, North Arcot and Chingleput down to the 
city of Madras”.^'' In his map Dr Latif has sliovvn Madras city as imbedded 
in this so-called “slri])", so that about 20 miles north and 20 miles south 
was the spread of this strip. From this I infer that all the four districts, 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, Chittore, North Arcot and Chingleput, plus the indus- 
trial city of Madras were to form part of Dr Latif’s Deccan Muslim Block 
or, as we should say, of the Muslim Dominion of His Exalted Highness, 
the Nizam! This tract, known as the Carnatic, formed a part, in earlier 
history, of the glorious Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar. With one stroke of 
pen Dr I.atif was achieving tvvT) great ends for him and for the Muslims 
of India. He was reviving the glories of the Nizam and the Moghul Empire 

Hpport of ihc Stilton Re-ot’finnizafion Committee, p. JOl, 

Latif, (>}). cit., p. 51. 
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immediately, and was in the process, blotting out the Hindu past of Vija- 
yanagar glory. The third objective Dr Latif would have gained was to 
drive a powerful Muslim wedge through the East and the South-west. 

In order to recommend his plan as fairly reasonable and equitable Dr 
Latif uses four pleas, through three of which his real objective in ‘'carving 
out” this Muslim block, and in fact all the other blocks, whether Muslim 
zones or Hindu zones, peeps out. 

The first reason for the addition of the so-called “strip” to the then 
existing State of Hyderabad is that “an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary, to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts”. This 
reason is not as clinching as Dr Latif thought. Why could that community 
— which, even “large” as Dr Latif has it, could not have numbered more 
than two million — not b(' accommodated in the still older resorts of the 
Islamic community in Sindli with Karachi as the great maritime port or 
in Calcutta which Dr Latif claimed for the Eastern Muslim block? Since 
Dr Latif wrote, Calcutta has accommodated at least four million j>eoplc, 
though under the dispensation of Pakistani partition they are mostly Hindus! 
Or why could the port of Chittagong not be developc;d through the great 
enterprise of that “large Muslim community of the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts”? There is no answer. As a matter of fact Dr Latif was so 
far gone in wishful tliinking by the time he had gone through his second 
Muslim block that he seems to have been oblivious of the situation that 
llien' was at least one party, the Hindus, if not two, the other being the 
British, who had to agree to liis scheme whatever its “merits” in the eyes 
of its formulator, or rather, creator! 

The second reason is that tlie creation of the Deccan Block in the manner 
advocated by Dr I.atif is in appearance an altruistic one. For as Dr Latif 
assures his Hindu readers it will “allow the fullest autonomous existence to 
fwe (Usiinct Hindu nalionalitics with exclusive /?/ boundaries of their 
own\* The five “distinct Hindu nationalities” of Dr Latif are: The “Mah- 
ratta”, the “Canarese”, the “Malayali”, the “Tamilian” and the “Andhra”. 
Tile sp(*akers of Kannada, Marathi and T(*lugu, who w(*re the citizens and 
hoarily long-settled pre-Muslim inhabitants of Hyderabad region, were to 
he graciously move^d from tlu'ir habitations in the Hyderabad State, and 
I take it also from the newer area, to their respc'ctive States, the three of 
the eleven Hindu zones, and the so-called “strip” added to it to form the 
D(X‘can Muslim Block, and the twelve million Muslitns of the South im- 
planted in their place. Tin’s device, as the third reason advanced by Dr 
Latif has it, will '^restore to them [the Muslims of the Peninsula7 the his- 
toric consciousness that they are the common inheritors of the Muslim 
cidture that developed and flourished here for centuries constmimathify 

* Italics mine. I doubt the correctness of the last statement to show which T have 
introdnc(‘d tlie f|iiestion-mark, 
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/culrninating?7 in the time of the Moguls when the tvhole of this area form- 
ed part of a single Suha 

Dr Latif carefully refrains froin pointing out or even referring to the 
double-purposes nature the device. The other purpose, tlie covert one, 
js dial it ipso facto eslalilislies a purely Islamic, Urdu-sx)caking State, and 
blots out all ])ossibl(i reminiscences of the glorious Hindu period still cur- 
rent in parts of dial region! 

Tlie foiirdi reason advaiu'cd, slightly a])()logetically, (?) is that “the Mus- 
lims of the Soiidi" liav(‘ shown a tendency for “phcnomcinil increase*' and 
dial it is th(‘ir birthriglil in transference (?) that tiu' jk'w region should 
provide for lhal unmistakable, (and in Dr I^atifs opinion) inevitable and 
inesea[).il)l(‘ ];)h(ajomenon. That is tlu' reason wliy we are ask(*d to appre- 
c'iale tli(‘ additional demand lor the new “strip** ol tcTrilory for only 12 
million Muslims. Latif, of course, does not mention the fact, noted abov(‘, 
iliat there were witliin Hyderabad State more' Hindus than tlie 12 millions 
wlio w(T(' to b(' replae(‘d bv Muslims. On tlu* other hand, Ik* insists - I do 
not think 1 k' has aiiN' authority for it-'-that “large' portions of du‘ Dominions 
of Hyderabad arc' still undevelo|)('d or rather c'ovc'rc'd bv ('ither forc'sts or 
barren rocky traOs". Fc'cling, in spite of his apparent coeksurenc'ss, iu his 
heart of hearts that his argmncmls will not carrv eon\ iction, he offers ano- 
ther consideration, ]mrelv from the Muslim ])ojnl of vic'w, showing his 
unlimited aspirations, iu fact his objc'ctive io g('l not less than half of 
India, and that too iu tlu' bc'tter part of the eonntrv, for about 25 per cent 
of the total ])opulation, whic'h was the immb(T of Muslims proposed and 
stated by Dr Latif to be aceoinmodafcHl through his scheme. He asserts 
that not onlv tlu' North-East Block, in vvhic'h he has (*ngulfed Assam and 
Calcutta, bill also tlu- newly “earvc'd out*' Delhi-Taieknow block are too 
narrow a /one to allow C'lbow room to his fast-growing Muslims. And ho 
has ]n'o\'id(‘d a solution for this in his ]dan. His Deccan, which must ap- 
pear to all fair minds to be too large for the population achiallv proposed 
to be planted therein, will provide “a settlement for tlu' surplus population 
from these' blocks”. 

By all manucT of reasoning and facts, right or wrong, more incorrect 
than c’orrect, he disavows, in the end, all “thought of making Hyderabad 
a homeland for Muslims” on tlic* ground that it is the domain of a Muslim 
rnlcTl Dr Latif \\’ho speaks of “strip” of territory npto Madras and in his 
map engulfs Madras, nc'xer once mentioning the fact distinctly, goes one 
better in silentlv appropriating Berar to tin' Deccan Muslim block, showing 
it in his inai') as a Muslim ]n’ot('etorate. i.e., of course a protectorate of the 
Ni/am, from whom the British had taken it awav as on lease, and for the 
rc'storation of which almost two generations of effort of the Muslim house 
of Hyderabad and its loval statesmen-snpporters had tried their level best.^'’ 

Latif, n;> rit., p. *^2. 

C II 77/e KvnhaUm nf India and Pakistan, 1858 to 1047, Select Doni- 
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This feature alone, if pointed out plainly, should eonvinee anyone that 
Dr Latifs pleading is too speeious to be given the eredit for either fair- 
ness or sound logic! 

The four blocks do not (‘xhaust the areas which are to be wholly Muslim, 
tlioiigh in the general stalcmc'iil Dr Latif starts with the affirmation of 
four “culturar’ (?) zones for them. Before dealing with his other proposals 
which involve further Muslim centres we have to make certain items in 
tlie total scheme quite clear and explicit. 

1. Dr liUtif clean forgets or ign()r(‘s, for he could not have believed 
that there were no Assamc'sc' Hindus, tliough from his way of .speaking 
about West Bengal, with a portion of Bihar added on to it, as “a zone ex- 
clusively for the Bengali TIindu.s'’ it is clear tliat there would be complete 
exchange of ]M)pulations l)('tween East Bengal and West Bengal, transfer- 
ring all the Bcaigali Hindus to West Bengal and all the Bengali Muslims 
to East Bengal ! 

2. When Dr T.atif speaks of the Hindustan block of the Hindus and 
the Delliid aieknow block of the Muslims he makes it quite clear that the 
Muslims of Rajputana and Malwa are not included in any of the three 
Muslim Blocks of the North, Nor are the Sindh Hindus and the Sikhs and 
Hindus of the Punjab accommodated in re.spective linguistic blocks, though 
they would nalurally be turned out of their existing homes in Sindh and 
Punjab, 

3. Though there is no mention of Kashmiri language and a home for 
its speiikers Dr T.atif has provided for them in his scheme for the llth zone, 
which ought to be really called the Kashmiri-Sikh-Panjabi zone but which 
he -" calls the Hindu-Sikh /ou(\ The foriiKilion of this zone involving trans- 
ference of territory from oiU‘ administration to another, division of Kash- 
inir State, and of course exehangf' of populations, is the most eiirions for- 
mation in the whole scheme of Dr T.atif. But of this later. 

Here first of all must be pointed out a significant feature of the whole 
scheme: though almost all the Indian States under Hindu Princes arc' 
amalgamated with their respective zones or into linguistic zones, Ka.shniir 
alone is left out for special treatment. 

Tlie underlying reasons for this procedure appear to be at least four: 

1. Though a Hindu-prince-State, Kashmir is preponderantly Muslim 
in populace', being the exact counterpart of Hyderabad, which though a 
Muslim-prinee-State is ju'edominantly Hindu in population. It is thus a 
coimtc'rpoise. If Hyderabad is to be the centre of a Muslim Block or zone, 
Ka.shmir on parity of reasoning and of .seeminglv fair dealing should be a 

1062, pp. 428-31. 

Op. rit., p 33. 

Jhifl. p 34. 

.s-18 
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Hindu Block to some extent at least. So a part of it, perhaps a little smaller 
than the area occupied by Paki.stau at present, is to be cut off for the 
Muslim Block of the North-West to accommodate the Muslims of tlie 
State; and a part in th(‘ Kangra valley in the south-east of the State and 
contiguous with some' of tlie Hindu-Sikh States of tlie Punjab, which are 
grouped with this portion of Kashmir, i.e., Jammu, to form the eleventh 
zone of non-Muslims, is to be cleared off the few Muslims and to be join- 
ed to this Hindu-Sikh zone. 

2. Tlje Sikhs of tla^ Punjab and the Punjab States l)eing confined to this 
zone, in which the many States fornn'ng its units are scattered in the midst 
of a strong Muslim Block, will have to contend both with Kashmir Hindus 
and Punjabi Hindus on the score of language, and the zone itself, unlike 
any other of the fifteen or twenty zoiu's,- -every one of which excepting 
perhaps one is to be unilingual — Slicing bilingual, would he automatically 
rendered innocuous and kept weak. 

3. Without accommodating the Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab fairly 
near their current habitations Dr Latif could not present a fairly logical 
front for his proposal and insistence that the Delhi-Lucknow Block to be 
created was the most natural homeland for the Muslims of U.P. and Bihar. 
And unless a case for these Muslims to be located in the Delhi-Lucknow 
region was established, the more natural and rational claim of the Sikhs 
and the Hindus of the Punjab to remain established in Eastern Punjab, 
with Amritsar as its almost extreme west, as in the present partitional dis- 
pensation, could not be set aside, Jammu being the additional bait to attract 
them. My submission that this third reason must have been among the 
guides of Dr Latif in the process of the* formal ion of this non-Muslim zone 
gains .strength from the manner in which he brings in the Sijidii Hindus 
and dividers them, or rather asks them to divide themselves as best as they 
can, almost by the baek-door, in his explanation of his 11th Hindu zone. 
The Sindh Hindus lie says ‘may be assigned to the adjacent Hindu zones 
of Gujrat and Rajputana”. 

4. Tliough as stated above Dr Latif groups the States of Rajputana as 
the Hindu Zone to be named “Rajastan” — with his Perso-Arabic “r and 
not the Hindu (Sanskrit) “th” as in our “Rajasthan’’ ! — he l(‘aves out the 
Muslim States of Rajputana and also of Malwa and Saurashtra and Guja- 
rat (?). 

With these items got clear, one begins to wonder what is to happen to 
the Muslims of Gujarat, Rajputana, Malwa and Orissa. Dr Latif forgot 
the Muslims of Orissa altogether! But the others he provides for in what 
he calls “Minor Muslim Centre” but which in his actual elaboration shows 
itself to be more than lialf a dozen, nav almost a dozen, Muslim centres 
scatt(Ted strategically in the midst of Hindu zones. He tells us that these 

Op cif.. p. 34. 
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Muslims would or ‘need to be concentrated in the Muslim States of Bhopal, 
Junagadh, Tonic, Jaora and others'’ by which of course, Palanpur almost at 
the eastern extremity of the Rann of Cutch, and Cambay, at the eastern 
limit of Saurashtra, ixxe to be imdcirstood. Ajmir is to be constituted a 
“Free City". Whatever is meant by this expression, I take it that the plain 
result is to turn it into a Muslim centre from which Hindus have to go 
away. Thus at least 10 to 12 Muslim centres — States, Blocks or zones, 
conveniently distributed in the two Hindu zones of Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
and at least one other at the meeting-point of the three Hindu zones of 
Rajasthan, Hindusthan and Maliarashtra, would be provided as rallying 
grounds and crystallizing units for the major Muslim zones, as an effective 
check on Hindu progress, even normal, not to speak of aggrandizement! 

Inter alia, this arrangement gives the Muslims at least one more port on 
the Western coast in addition to Karachi. With three good ports on the 
eastern side, Madras, Calcutta, and Chittagong, in the service and com- 
mand of the Muslim zones, which can at any later time certainly join 
hands and act as f)ni' Muslim State, the Hindu zones with all their number 
and combination could be hemmed in and jammed! 

These zones, it is not clear if the 10 or 12 Miislim States-centres were 
to count as one /.f)ne or tw(‘lve for purposes of federation, — were to form 
an All-Tndia Federation. Tims India was to be a Federation of not less 
than 15 units of which at least 5 were to be Muslim units. Further de- 
tails are not giv(*n, nor are they clear. For our purpose it docs not much 
matter. For we can take it that unitt which go into a federation can get 
out of it and that notliing could prevent the Muslim zones or the Hindu 
zones going out of (lie Federation. How the author,^" almost at the end 
could emphasize as a jiarticular merit of his plan that “it leaves the Indian 
States intact, even as they are to-day, to enjoy wherever necessary a com- 
mon regional and cultural life with contiguous teiTitory possessing com- 
mon affinities" I cannot understand. It appears to me that the wishful 
thinking of the author ultimately blinded him completely! 

The above plan gives Dr Latifs ultimate solution. For the transitional 
period he made a number of detailed proposals which are all in the in- 
terests of Muslims during the interval and designed to gain the ultimate 
objective. As my purpose is not to examine the practicability or otherwise 
from the politician’s or administrator’s point of view but only to present 
the concrete aspirations of Muslim intellectuals and/or political leaders, I 
shall not enter into them and pass on to other schemes outlining the Mus- 
lim aspirations. 

Syed Zafanil Hasan and Mohammad Afzal Husain Qadri, both Profes- 
sors in the Aligarh Muslim University at the time,* in their efforts to put 

^ Op. cit., p. 38. 

* Year not availalilf* in their brochure entitled The Problem of Indian Muslims and 
Us Solution. 
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up a solution to iho problem of Indian Muslims, cojnbincd the training 
and traditions of Oxlord and Caml)ridge, worked out a moie separatist 
scheme. For tliey saw iliat tl»e Federation of 15 or 16 units, of which not 
more than 5 or 6 could be Muslim ones, still placed the Hindus in the 
advantageous ]:)osition in which they were to be*, according to them, if the 
Conslitulion of tlie Ac*t of 1935 was to Ix' operative. Furtlier they were 
ojiposed to large-scalf' exchange of population, ostensil^ly on the score of 
irn|)ractieal:)ilitv of such an operation. It is not unlikely, liowever, that tluy 
sensed the rcvil danger in aec‘(*pting such a proposal to bc‘ disadvantageous 
in terms of territory. For on(‘e the* ])rineiplc‘ of exchange is accepted, terri- 
tory can h(‘ apportioned strictly cm tlce ))asis of thc' number of pcasons in- 
xolvc'd and on no othcT eonsidcTation.* The 92 million Muslims forming 
not c'ven 21 ix r ecmt of the* total population of the country could not get 
nearlv 15 pc'r cent of tlu' area of thc‘ whole, as they were claiming in Dr 

I.atif’s sehcMue! To ajipeal to their c'o-rch'gionisls and to dissuade them 
from ac‘(‘epting such a tnoposal they put forward the argument that 
denudation of Hindustan from Islamic influences . . . mould contravene 
the very mission of Islam in the world and its spirit of ex^xinsion’^ 
They preface' tlu’ir solution with five principle's on which “the Muslims 
of India must insist pcTsistently and strenuously’'. They arc: 

1. The Muslims of India are a "nation by themselves', and have "a 
dislinci national entity — wholUj different from the Hindus and other 
non-M uslini f^roups'': 

2. They have a separate national future*; 

3. That future* lie\s “in a complete' Irc'e'dom from the' domination of 
the' Hindus” and oIIkts; 

4. The Muslim majority province's must not be permitted to be cn- 
gulfc'd into a single' All India Fc'deration with an overwhc'lming Hindu 
majority in the Centre'; and 

5. "The Muslims in the minority provinces shall not he allowed to /x' 
deprived of their separate rcHa,inus, enllnral and political identihf' and 
^'they shall he g/re*// full and rfferJive support hy the Muslim majority 
provinces."** 

Thc'v divided British India into thrc'C “wholly independc'nl and sovereign 
stalexs”. Tlie princely States or the so-called Native States, with the sole ex- 
cc'plioii of Hydc'rabad, W(*re to form part of one of these three Sovt'rcign 
States according as thc'y arc eilhc'r within any of them or exclusivc'ly on 

* Tlu‘ CahiiU’t Mission’s plan of Ma\ 16, ini6‘ isoc P. M(*iion The Transfer of 
Pou'cr in India, p. 47 1 (18a) in cP^vising a niaclniK'ry lor llie clit lion of a Constitiii'i»t 
Asseinl)lv for B 6c C parts pioviiurs took the' .i])sol\ito nninhois ol the population as 
its basis. 

Clp. (if., p. 2. Italics mine. 

** Italics iniiu'. 
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its border. States bordering on two of the three Sovereign States, each one 
a Federation, were to have option to join either of them. 

1. North-West Indui — It included Sindh, Baluchistan, the North-West 
FronticT Province and the Punjab out of British India and the princely 
States of Qalat [Kixhii], Khairpiir, Bahawalpiir, Kapurthala, Malerkotla, 
Faridkot, Nabha, Jhind, Simla Hill States, Patiala and Jainmu-Kashmir. It 
could and should be called the Pakistan P\*dcration. It would include 
‘ about 25 millions of Muslims” who would form “more than 6() per cent 
of the total population” of the P’ederation."^ 

2. Bengal, excluding the districts of IIowTah, Midiiapore, (Burdwan) 
and Daijeeling but including the Sylhet division of Assam and the Purnea 
district of Bihar. It would contain “more than 30 million Muslims” forming 
57 per cent of the total population of tlie State, which was not to be a 
Federation. 

3. Hindustan wliich comprelu'nds tlie rest of British India with “two 
new autonomous provinces” formc'd in it, in addition, of course to those 
aln^ady existing and llie various princc'ly States excepting Hyderabad. It 
would have a population of 215 million, of whom Muslims being only 
about 23 millions would be “a nunoiity of 10 p(T eciit”. The two new 
autonomous province's to 1)(‘ formed are: 

(a) llellii Province' which comprisc’s De lhi, Meerut Divisiem, Rediil- 
khand Division aiiel the' district of Aligarh. The' Muslims in this province 
numbering only 3.5 million would fonn “.ibout 28 per cent'' of the total 
peipulation; 

(b) Malahai Pre)\anc(‘ wliic'Ii eompris(*s Malabar and “adjoining areas 
on th(' Mala])ar ceiasis”. 'PIk' imi)lications e)l the last e'xpif ssion are' ne)t 
clear; but I take it that it subsumes not only South Canara but parts of 
Cochin and Travancore' within it, thus sc'curing the whede Moplah com- 
munity and the Christians of the region who toge'tlicr would iirevent 
Hindu (absolute' and pe'i manc'iilj majority, though the Muslims number- 
ing only “abe)ut 1.4 million” toimcd 27 pc'r cc'ut of the total population. 

i. Hyderabad “with its deaninions Berar and karnatik” was to be the 
fourth Sewcrcign State. 

With this sclieuic, v\’liich is more ambitious and (juitc outspoken, there 
would ha\e‘ be'e'U four Sove'reign State's earvc'd out e>f India, Britisli ariel 
Princf'ly, three of w4iich \ery strategically and eonveniemtly placed and 
well pro\ ide'd with three' ports, Karachi, Madras and Chittagong, and ecjni- 
prising almost 15 j)e*r ec'nt of the total area e)f the country, would have 
bee'n placed under Muslim sovereignty. Tlieiugh this seln'ine gave away, 
Calcutta and apparently most of Assam, its inclusion of the Purnea district 
of Bihar wathin Muslim Bc'ngal is noteworthy and purposi'fiil. Lying as it 

^ I bill., pp. 3-4. 
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does atliwart the small western border of Assam and Darjeeling district 
and stretching north upto Nepal border it could eflectively bottle up both, 
and soon turn them into appendages of Muslim Bengal, to be turned later 
into its iiicoqx)rated territories! 

. With the three strategically well-placed Muslim Sovereign states, which 
could among themselves form a Federation of tlieir own, the Hindus and 
Sikhs at least of the North-West and North-East parts of Pakistan Fede- 
ration could be pressed out and if need be beaten out of them! 

But then there would remain the question of about 25 million Muslims 
scattered over "Hindustan'’ and their possible fate. The learned professors, 
liaving more or less clearly foreseen it, have made thrc'e very “helpful” and 
far-reaching provisions. Two of tliem, in the fonn of the formation of two 
new provinces within "Hindustan”, are already mentioned above. The 
third provision, much more far-sighted and penetrating, is this: 

5. All towns of India with a population of 5(X0(X) or more shall be Free 
Cities, which, whatever that may imply, is an expression we came across 
in the plan of Dr Latif in regard to Ajmir. I do not think that such towns 
in the whole of India at the date, when these Aligarh professors offered 
their solution to their eo-religionists-~for their scheme is quite openly and 
clearly addressed to the Muslims of India who must secure it for their 
co-religionists on the express advice and earnc^st appeal of these professors 
— such towns could liave numbered less than hundred. As the authors 
have put this spc^cial and valuable (of course for their co-rcligionists) pro- 
posal aftCT tlu'ir sovcrt'ign stale of “Hinduslan”, thougli they use the ex- 
pression “towns of India” in il, we have to understand it to aj)ply to towns 
of “Hindustan”. In (liat ease the number of towns with a population of 
5(),(K)0 or more must be l('ss than 1(X)! 

In asking the Muslims ol “Hindustan” to have the specifically described 
towns as “free units”, (‘vidently because Muslims having tended to be 
largely a town population would be naturally in fair concentration in them, 
and tht' affairs being guaranle(‘d to be locally managed, they manage to 
give “about 1.25 millions of Muslims” an effective voice, and enable them 
to keep well affoat and swimming merrily in the Hindu sea ! In the words*’ 
of the authors of tlie scheme*: "In Hindustan the Muslims largely live in 
cities and in considerable numbers. We cannot afford to leave them en- 
tirely at (he mercy of the Hindu GovtTnment. Therefore, it is necessary to 
protect their interests. Left to themscivcfi they can fi^ht their own battle in 
those toivns" Not satisfied with only arranging for the present mere effec- 
tivenc'ss they project into the future and exhort (?), or is it that they would 
compel by some kind of legislation (?), the scattered Muslims to congregate 
togetluT in villages so as to be prepared for an effective role in the affairs 
of the village of to-day but the town of tomoiTow units! 

As there were to be four sovereign States, the authors of the scheme 

^ Op. rif., p. 0. Italics mine. 
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have naturally made further suggestions regarding “a defensive and often- 
sive alhance” between three of them, leaving out Hyderabad, which, tliough 
it "will naturally become the southern wing of Muslim India”, was “at least 
as sovereign as Nepal”. We need not deal with these as our purpose is to 
scan the aspirations of the Muslims of India that were clearly formulated 
by their intellectuals and/or political leaders. 

Even the very .suave late Dr Rajendra Prasad could not help characteriz- 
ing the principle of this wish-fulfilling scheme of the Aligarh professors as 
“heads you lose, tails we win” 1 

In March 1940, from the presidential chair of tlie Muslim League, Qaid- 
i-Azam Jinnah opened his broadside against the nationhood of India with 
the emphatic assertion of the Muslims being a distinct nation and of the 
impossibility of their accepting any constitution for India as a whole “which 
must necessarily result in a Hindu majority government”. On 24 March 
the session of the Muslim League passed the famous resolution which be* 
came the guiding star of Muslim negotiations, political cogitations and 
activity till ultimately India was divided into two sovereign States of Pakis- 
tan and India (Bharat) on August 14 and 15 in 1947. 

The resolution which was worded in the most general terms, without spe- 
cification of the ideas, contained the kernel of the whole matter, i.e., the 
basic principle stated in it. It read : 

geographically contiguous units are /to bej demarcated into regions 
which .should be so constituted with territorial readjustments as may be 
necessary that the areas in which the Mu.slims are numerically in a ma- 
jority, as in the north-western and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute “independent State.s” in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign. . . 

Almost exactly o months after the pa.ssing of the resolution Qaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah in his interview with the Viceroy on 27 June 1940, among other 
things, “insisted that any declaration which His Majesty’s Government 
might make should not preclude, when it came to the full-dress conside- 
ration of India’s future constitution, a fair and unprejudiced hearing of the 
Muslim League proposal for the creation of two Indias.’’’^ 

Seven months after this in Febniary 1941 press reports divulged a scheme 
of partition of India and creation of Pakistan attributed to a sub-committee 
of the Muslim League, which had been asked to study the various propo- 
sals put up for the formation of Paki.stan. According to it, there were to be 
two sovereign Muslim States: one, comprising the provinces of Sindh, 
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Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab ivUh the 
addition of Delhi province, and the other coniinising Bengal and Assam. 

It was assumed in the plan that tlic iiilegnty ol Hyderabad and of the 
States of Muslim rulers would be leeogni/c’d and remain intact/*^ 

The report was, however, repudiated by Jiiinah. 

The next spot of liglU on the development of Pakistan idea is shed by 
Chakravaili liajagopalaehari’s aelixity in the beginning of 1943. Having 
drawn up a formula ealeul.ited, in his oxiinioii, to meet the Muslim League 
demand, he consulted Mahatma Gandhi about it and obtained his approval 
in February.^ CommumcatJng the; same to Qaid-i-Azam Jiniiali in April 
1911 — why he waited so long or what happened in between about it, whe- 
ther it remained secret etc. there is no indication in the three or four 
authoritative sourcebooks, I have used — Kajagopalachari published it on 
10 July 1914. The portion relevant to the Muslim League resolution and 
demand read: 

After tile termination of tlie war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous dislricts in the norlli-w('st and east of India, 
wherein the Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas 
thus demarcated, a pU'biscile of all the inhabitants lield on the basis of 
adult sufiragc' or other jiracticable fianehisi' sliall ultimately decide the 
issue of separation from Hindustan. It tlie ma|ority dc'cide in lavour of 
forming a sovc'ieign State' set>arate lioin Hindustan, siicli dc'cisiou shall 
be given efleet to, without prejudice to llu' riglit of districts on the 
border to ehoost- to join either stat(‘. . . In the e\ ('lit of separation, mu- 
tual agreements sliall be (nlered into for safeguarding ddeiice, com- 
merce and communications and for other essential purposes. Any trans- 
fer of populaticm shall only be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 

V. P. Mellon assures us— he puts the (*xpression in inverted commas but 
does not refc'r to any doeunu'nt -that Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah ‘‘dismissed the 
llajago])alachari formula as ofleriug shadow and a husk, a maimed, mu- 
tilatc'd and moth-eatc'ii Pakistan’ 

Mahatma Gandhi went a step or Uyo further in getting the Muslim 
League idc'a of Pakistan concretiz('d. In his letter ot 21 September 1914 
addressed to Qaid-i-A/am Jinnahr' lu' admitted that 

the Muslims li\'ing in the Norlh-WY’St zones, i.c., Halucliistan, Sindli, 
North-M'est Frontier Province and that part of the Punjab where they 

p. 103. Italie-s mine. 

* Hiilips, op. ril., pp. 355-6 put‘; this rv('nt clown as in March, quoting? the actual 
woids ol till' letter xNiittcn by Raia^opalachari, rcpioclncang it from Indian Annual 
Jlcpstrr (1944\ pp 129-30, V. P. Mcnon, oj). e/7., pp. 162-3. Italics niiiio. 

V. P. M/’iion, op. cit.. pp. 164-5; Pliilips, of) cit.. t^p 356-7. Italics mine. 
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are in absolute majority over all the other elements and in parts of Ben- 
gal and Assam where they are in absolute majority, desire to live in se- 
paration from the rest of India. 

He further rex>eatcd what is already given in Rajagopalaeliari's communi- 
eation regarding the time and procedure of deciding the wishes of the in- 
habitants and the territorial demarcation. He added about sex>aration and 
post-separation arrangements : 

If the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agrc'C‘d that these areas 
shall form a separate state as soon as possible alter India is free* from 
foreign domination and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign 
lndex>endent States. There shall be a treaty of separation which should 
also provide for the efficient and satisfactory admiiiislialiou of foreign 
a[fairs, defence, internal communications, customs, commerce and the 
like, which must continue to be matters of common interest between the 
contracting parties. 

Jinnah’s reply to Gandlii dated 2.'*) Sc'jilemlxT 1911 is of hislorie im- 
portance. For it was for the first time that by implication, — which by its 
nature is almost equivak'iit to a direct statem(*nt -Jinnah translated the 
general terms of the Muslim LcMgue resolution of 1910 into .specific terri- 
torial units. He said: "You /CandlnV do not aeeexit that Pakistan is eom- 
X^osed of two zones, North-West and North-Fast, eomf^rising six provinces, 
namely Sindh, Baluchistan, North-West Frontic'i* Province, the Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam, subject to territorial adjustments that may be agreed 
upon, as indicated in tlu' Faliorc' Resolution", and characterizc'd Gandhi’s 
offer as “the husk" and as “opposed to ilie Lahon' Rc'solution — H(' fur- 
ther pointed out that e\en in th(' “mutilatc'd areas" dc'marcat('d according 
to Gandhi’s offer “the right of self-dc'termination will not be exercised by 
the Muslims but by inhabitants of the.sc' ar(*as so demarcated", which, too, 
was ox^])oscd “to lh(‘ fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution /the Muslim 
League resolution of 19-10 mcmtionc'd above/’. 

In his talk to the ParliauK’utary Del(*gation ol January lOlO, Jinnah made 
it clear that Pakistan’s idea must be accc'plcd by all th(‘ parties concerned 
before* any intc’Hm Government manned by Indians could be* fonn(*d and 
that the drawing of th(* frontier betwc'en Pakistan and Hindustan could 
Ik* a matter for negotiation between the two (’onstitution-making l)r)dies 
for Pakistan and Hindustan. He further added that “he did not envisage pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim areas, like the Ambala Division of the Punjab, re- 
maining in Pakistan, but instead that Pakistan must be a living State eco- 
nomically and eiilturally". He affirmc’d that relations with Hindustan would 
be x^nrely dixdomatic, none* of tlu* usual x>owers and functions of a sov(*r(*ign 

Philips, pp. 357-00 Italirs ininr. 
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State being permitted to be in common with it.^^ 

In the General Elections of December 1945, the Congress secured 91.3 
per cent of the votes cast in the non-Muslim constituencies, while the 
Muslim League captured 86.6 per cent of the total votes cast in the Muslim 
constituencies.'^ Thus the diftcrence in the relative strengths of the Con- 
gress and of tlie Muslim League among the voters of the respective sec- 
tional constituencies was very small. And it could be legitimately affirmed 
that whereas the Congrc'ss rcHeeted the opinion of and represented the 
non-Muslim voters of the country, the Muslim League did the same for 
its Muslim \7Jters. Tlie solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem acceptable 
to the Muslims of India as a whole at the end of the year 1945, on the 
eve of the attainment of Indian independence, was thus that envisaged 
by the Muslim l.,cague which had by then assumed a more or less intelli- 
gible form. 

The notable fact is that all I he seals reserved jor Muslims in the Central 
Assernhhj were eaptured by the League, not a single so-called nationalist 
Muslim having been successful In the Assemblies of four of the Provinces, 
Bombay, C.P. and Berar, Madras and Orissa, too, all the Muslim mem- 
bers were those elected on the Muslim League ticket. In the Bengal As- 
sembly 96 per cent, and in that of Assam 91 per cent, of the Muslim mem- 
bers owed their seats to the Muslim League. In the Punjab, Bihar, U.P., 
and Sindh Assemblies th(' Muslim Lc'ague musliin nu'inbers were 88.6, S5, 
(S2 and 80 pcT cent ol the Muslim members ol the respective Assemblies. 
Only in the Nortli-West Frontier Province the non-Muslim Leaguers were 
in a majority among the Muslim members of its Assembly, the Leaguers 
being only 45 per cent of the t()lal.'^‘ 

A few days afUT his int('rview with the' Cabinet MissioJi, Qaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah, presiding ov('r a eon\('Ji(ion of 5fK) or so legislators elected on the 
Muslim l.eagiK* tic'kel, which held its session in Delhi on the 10th and 
11th of April 1916 this was the first of its kind, may it be noted, for we 
shall come across this pressure’ device rc'vivc'd and opc'rated in R('publican 
India lal('r had a lengthy resolution passed by it, evidently unanimously. 

Th(‘ relexanl and important portion of the resolution for our purposes is 
that part which n'iterated the demand for Pakistan. It read:’’* "‘Tlie zones 
comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East and the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sindh and Baluchistan in the North-West of 
India, namely Pakistan zones where the Muslims are in a dominant ma- 
jority be constituted into a .sovereign independent State’’. 

In his second intcTview with the Cabinet Mission on April 16 in the 
(‘onrse of a long discussion, almost a debate, Jinnah asserted that *‘even 

\\ P. Mc'iion. op. rit., p. 227. 

Ibid., p. 226. 

Mt'hkri, op, cit., p. 471, (|iii)tin|? from an official document. 

Mt'likri, op rit.. p. 474; V. P. Mcnon, op. cit.. pp. 246-7. 
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if the whole of his claims were groMed, the Congress got three-quarters 
of India, At loorst, it would lose Calcutta, some part of Western Bengal 
(Burdwan) and Ambala Division,” Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah ended his inter- 
view by stating that '*the more the Congress was encouraged to lop off 
parts of the Pakistan which he claimed, or to reduce its sovereignty, the 
less jTossihility would there be of an agreed settlement” 

The last stage in tlie development and presentation of tlie Muslim 
League viewjioint is represented in the memorandum issued by the League 
either on the 11 or 12 May 1946, whieh contained both offers and demands. 
One of them relevant to our discussion read: 

the Six Muslim provinces (tlw Panjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Sindh, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as 
one group and will deal with all other subjects and maHers except for- 
eign affairs, defence and commwiications necessary for defence, which 
may be dealt loith by the constitution-making bodies of ihc two groups 
of provinces — Muslim provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan group) and 
Hindu provinces — sitting together. 

Another very important offer, -and this must be considered to be an 
offer only and no demand, for it was the first, and perhaps the last, time, 
that Jinnah and the Muslim League, siuct* 19 tO, were prepared to think in 
terms of Union Government in wliieli ])otli Pakistan and Hindustan may 
join— read : "There should he parity of rciTresentation between the two 
groups of provinces i)i the Union cxecuiwe a)id the legislature, if any. 

It is seen that the sovereign Muslim State of Pakistan wliieh Qaid-i-A/am 
Jinnali and tlu' Muslim League aspired for was to comprise the whole of 
the six provinces of British India, viz. Sindli, Baluchistan, Noith-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam. Jt was thus to liavc; not 
only Karachi and Chittagong as its ports but also the huge metropolitan 
conglomerate of Calcutta. At one time the League had even included Delln 
province within its Pakistani ambit but somehow it had finally dropped it 
out I 

The Union of Pakistan and Hindustan -mark that where possible the 
League resolutions and announcements on the subject referred to the rest 
of British India, and it was only British India williout the Indian States 
that almost throughout figured in the discussions, declarations, and pro- 
nouncements on the new set-up of post-independence India, as cither 
Hindu provinces or Hindustan but not as India— if any, would be possible 
only if Pakistan was given parity with Hindustan in the Executive of the 
Union, the same condition applying to the legislature if any. Witli the kind 

V. P. Mciion, ibid., 250-1. Italics mine. 

^ V. P. Menoii, op. cit., pp. 259-60. 

N.B. : Italics mine. 
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of experience, vvliicb the great leaders of the Congress had in their co- 
operative, or rather coexistential venture with the Muslim Leaguers during 
the brief and breezy life of the interim Goveriimeiit with the Viceroy at 
the head of it, it was iiupossibJt' tliat the non-Muslim portion of India, 
.India (Bharat;, should look at (he idea of any proposal of that sort. The 
matter ended tliere l)ut for tli(' fond hopes of some incurable optimists or 
wishful thinkers! 

Tlie aspirations of intellectuals like J3r J^atif of Hyderabad or Profes- 
sors Hasan and yadri of Aligarh, whose viewpoints are those of the Mus- 
lim I^eaguers of the* time, as \v(' have seen, were very much more soaring, 
ambitious, and jioisoiious bjr die non-Muslim sovereign Slate or States Fede- 
ration that was to remain of India alter satisfying them. 

J shall now briefly summarize lu fundamentals a plan for the solution 
of the Hindu-Muslim pr(jbh‘m j)ut up by a vf'ry responsible and highly 
l)laeed Muslim intc'lh'etuahtami-j^raetie.il statesman, who must be deseribed 
as, though not one (d tlie so-ealkd nationalist Muslims, not a Muslim Lea- 
guer either (?). 

Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, who wiote on Islam, rose to be a member of the 
Viceroy's Ck)uneil and LIkmi was an a(bis(T to tljc- Prinec's’ Chamber, put 
np his j)laii lor solving the Hiiuhi- Muslim j>roblem within the framework 
of an Indian w'hole. He wrote' when other plans wan* already almost old, 
and almost cjii the c'vc’ of the* surieiide'i ol Chrmaiiy. Ih' pnblislicd his bro- 
ehnre eiitith'd A Trcdlij hclwcen liulia and ihc United Kingdom, in De- 
eciube’r 1914, under the auspices of (he IiisLllule of International Affairs, 
New Dellii, 

The bulk of the broehun*, ru'aily Ibur-hflhs, is lakc'n u]) by very ordiiiaiy 
matter alxml Sir Stafford Crijijrs' oiler. Tribal and Frontier Teiritories, De- 
fence, N<’ighl)ouis, near and distant, Russia, America and the British Com- 
monwealth. Only about oiK'-liftli, i.e., the* last [lages, is devoted to the 
stat(*iu('nt of an agreed C.'onstUutioii which gives his plan about British 
Iiulia and the Indian Stales and also llu* iulerm(‘diatc* deelaralioiis. 

Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed begins by planting out that 'though the idealogy 
ol Pakistan based on the principlv of selj-dcterJiiination is definite enough, 
Us geography is not yet so definite." He raises a number of posers whicli must 
militate against tlie accept. inee of ibe JkiTvistan plan. Tliesi* clearly show that 
Sir Syed was not satisfied with tlie idea, partially, at least, because he was 
not sure, or shall f say certain, as lie would have liked to be (':*), al)oul either 
Amritsar or Cah'iitta being included in Vakisian. He had triluilalioiis re- 
garding North-West Frontier Province opting out of Pakistan, a situation 
which could nullify in piacUee the whole idealogical plan of Pakistan. He 
was further prrlnriied over the situation that Pakistan of the Muslim League 
would create problems for the Muslims that would remain in non-Pakistani 
India. Evidently be w^as satisfied that they could not get any w^a'ghtagf', 
as he jxiiiits out thc' loss ol advantage in tlie British GoveiTimeut s Com- 
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inimal Award enjoyed under the Act of 1935. “Tlie faint suggestion that 
tl)e Muslims in tl)e rest of India will be aide to migrate lo Pakistan is too 
fantastic” to deserve a serious discussion. Further, Pakistan would not bc' 
economically viable. The two Pakistans, “the North-West and the Norlli- 
East, will be separated by Hindustan stre^tehing 700 miles between tliem. 
There is no pro'ijosal for a corridor, if any, lo link them up. They will have 
no military seenrity"/'' Finally he admonishes his co-religionists in the 
following biting words; "Sclf-dcrption may he atiiacl rc upto a sta^c 
hut may hecome disastrous and (rape if it is not called off in time** 

Sir Syed, therefore, upholds a Foderal State, the Union of India. The 
British Provinces may be readjusted, particularly those in the North-West 
and the North-East, so that in them the Muslim majority may be substan- 
tially increased. Ih' thinks of the Provinces with the abin'c-me'ntioiied mo- 
dification as the units which by their ['('deration form iIk‘ Union, except 
that the adjnslc'd Provinces of the Norlh-W('st and [he North-East, betug 
grouped in each, shall be* trc'atcd as two units. The units are lo be auto- 
nomous and sovereign in all internal affairs; and their "external freedom 
icill he suhjeet only to the petn rs transferred to fhe Union by common 
apeemetu hefirccn the units". The Centre, i.e,, the Union CovernmcMit was 
to “liave powers and autliorily" o\’(t (J) l>(*f(*ncc', (2) Foreign relations, (3) 
Currency, (4) Customs, (5) Rroadcasline, (0) Airways, (7) Railways, (8) 
Sliipping and (9) Posts and Teh'graphs. 

'Phe Muslims were' to havr' (‘qual n'l'irc'sentatiou with Caste-TTindus, i.e., 
40 p(T cent of tlu' total each, th(' remaining 20 per cent being ('fjually 
dividf’d betwee^u th(' Si'lieduled Casl('s or Depress(‘d Classes, on the one 
hand, and the Indian Clu'istians, Anglo-Indians, Sikhs, Pars(*es, Tribes, etc. 
on the other. The ("abinet, the Executivf' Covennnent, was to be formc'd 
(Ml thf' same basis of communal ratios, the Muslims having parity with 
Cast('-Tliudus. FurlluT, tlie Prime Ministc'r was to be altcTuately a Muslim 
and a non Muslim, the office of th(‘ Df'puty Pnme Ministc'r b('ing adiust- 
cd between tlu' two groups, Muslims and Hindus — here non-Muslim is 
lamlac'f'd bv Hindu and 1 do not know that it is not a slip. So also thf' 
two ])()sitions. the Deh'uce Minister and the Commander-iu-Chief, werf' to 
be ad(ust('d to tlu' saruf' formula, so that at any time either the Commander- 
in-Chief nr the Deienee Minister n as to he a Muslim. The offiet' was not 
confined to the Hindus but was to be open to all non-Muslims. Tlie Armv- 
Sf'rviees, the fighting forcf's were lo consist of 50 pf'r pent \fuslims and 50 
per cent non-Muslims, i.e.. Hindus and all otlua's. Thc' ratio was to b(‘ rc- 
fleel('d” “as far as possible and subject to eflicif'ncv”— effieienev for Army 
jiurposes was exidentb" thought bv Sir Syed as a natural ('ndow’inc'nt of 
the Muslims or in the albTnative that it did not mattf'r!— in the civil ser- 
vices. 


^ On rit , p, 88. 
■» Jhiil. p Sfi, 
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Not satisfied with absolute parity for his co-religionists with the rest of 
the Indians as a group, Sir Syed with the lubricating self-justifying dictum 
*'more than equality can neither be asked nor given'’, makes the self- 
contradictory proposal that “an equality in the Centre would /"shouklpy 
be managed by giving an absolute 51 per cent majority alternately to the 
Hindu and the Musliin”.^'^ 

Tlic Indian States are not left out by this solver of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem unlike the Muslim League and Jinnah. They were to be formed 
into five blocks “with minor boundary alternations /altera(ions7 if nccessar>” 
as: (]) Kashmir and the Punjab States; (2) Kathiawar /’Saurashtra7 and 
Rajputana States; (3) Central India and Eastern States; (4) Mysore, Tra- 
vancore and Cochin and (5) Hyderabad/® Tliey were to be part and parcel 
of the Federation, the Union of India, but whether as blocks or as single 
component States it is not clear. Nor is there any provision for their re- 
presentation in th(‘ Federal Assc*mbly. Evidently Sir Syed was too much 
in a hurry and too little bothered about the Indian States and their details, 
exc(‘pf for tile integrity and status of Hyderabad State, to wait to answer 
such (juestions! His purpose was capitally achieved if he could secure 
absolute parity in all legislative, administrative, and ('xeciitive offices, and 
provide' for a strong Muslim army as a part of the Indian army at the cost 
of the general public, with the conjuring summons, “To the Hindu, too, 
our plan ought to make an appeal for this reason that while his major com- 
munity is called upon to make some sacrifice it is not sacrificed.” It would 
have been nice of Sir Syed if he had added lliat the operation of sacrifice 
was reserved for the next gencTation in all kindness! 

It is clear from the brief statement of th(* four plans put up by Muslim 
intc'llectuals and/or responsible Muslim leaders high up in the political, 
administrative* and social world of India of the 15 years-period 1930 to 
1945, immediately precc'ding the arrival of the “historic” Cabinet Mission 
of the posl-War Labour Government of Great Britain, that the aspirations 
of the Muslims of then India were high-soaring and widely encompassing. 
Tlu y cn\'isaged the securing of about 45 per cent of the total area of the 
country for the' less than 24 per cent of the total population formed by 
the Muslims of the country, or in the alternative complete parity and reser- 
vation in all offices and posts on that basis for them with the more than 75 
per cent of the total ])opulation formed by the non-Muslims of India, in- 
cluding Caste-IIindns, Scheduled Ca.ste Hindus, Sikhs. Cliristians, Anglo- 
Indians, Parsis and the tribal people. In the offing of, at least three of these 
Muslim exponents, was the notion of the Muslims being a distinct nation 
and also the provision, though not quite overtly mentioned, for a separate 
Pakistani sovereign State, composed of not only two Muslim Sfates placed 

Bv TTindu Sir Svod Sultan Ahmad must have meant the non-Muslim Indians in- 
rludinq TTindns. 

Sir Sy(‘d forgot Baio<la and Kolhapur and the other Deccan States, 
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Strategically in the north-west and the north-east but also of a tliiid Muslim 
State, bigger than the one on the north-east and more prestigious and 
powerful than it and the other one of the north-west, very strategically 
placed in the midst of the southern area. 

Tlie north-western State was so designed that sooner or later it could 
stretch from beyond west of Rawalpindi to beyond east of Dcilhi-Agru, as 
far as Lucknow. The north-east State, and the southern Hyderabad Mus- 
lim State together would have brought to the Pakistani Federation four 
40 ()d ports, Karachi, Madras, Calcutta and Chittagong, and the great cities 
ol Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Karachi, Lahore, Amritsar, Agra, Kanpur 
(Cawnpore), Lucknow and Hyderabad. And other cities of the north-(*ast 
including beautiful Shillong, almost rivalling Srinagar of Kashmir, could 
have been engulfed within Pakistan a little latcT. 

Such were the vast and ambitious aspirations and expectations of the 
vast majority of the Muslims of India, whether they voted for the Muslim 
League or not, with the exception, at least vocally and overtly, of the very 
small group of Muslims who stood by the Congress and were then known 
«ns the Nationalist Muslims! 

Compared with these schemes the plan of the Muslim League and Qaid- 
i-Azam Jinnah was more modest and more reasonable, though more out- 
spoken, at least as it emerged at tlu' ('ud of the year 1941. It has, however, 
to be remembered that th(‘ League and Jinnah were inscrutably and com- 
placently confident about the Indian States, which they had almost wholly 
refrained from mentioning, keeping themselves separate and intact, giving 
the Muslims a number of rallying (‘entre\s conveniently dottc'd over the 
whole of India from Khairpur to Bhopal, from Rarnpur to Junagadh and 
down south to Hyderabad and west to Janjira on the Bombay coast. Even 
that jdan, however, includc’d in it what is to-day East Punjab of India 
(Bharat) and a large portion, including Calcutta, of what is to-day West- 
Bengah and the whole of Assam! 

In all the plans and in all expectations the giant Muslim State of Hydera 
bad with Urdu as its official language, though not even 12 per cent of the 
population used it as their routine language, was conceiv('d of as intact 
and a charmed centre of Muslim concentration and future resurgence, 
whether its future was specifically mentioned or not. Tlie book of th(i ex- 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, Mir Liak Ali, ostensibly narrating the events 
that resulted in the liquidation of ihe State as an independent entity, evinces 
the extent and depth of the pangs felt by the Muslims at the event. On the 
background of these hopes, desires and expectations, the proposal of the 
States Reorganization Commission, — a three-man committee, of which 
Saiyid Fazl Ali, a prominent Congress Muslim, was the Chairman, appoint- 
ed three years after the death of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the liquidator 
of Hyderabad,— that Hyderabad should continue as a separate unit State, 
acquires significance! The reasoning put forward in support by the Com- 
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mission makes amusing reading I The final outcome in the form of its 
being merged in the Andlira Pradesli State must liavt* immensely sharpened 
the poignancy o£ the frustration felt by Muslims! 

Befcjre making a brief comparison between what the Muslim aspirations 
.and expectations were in 1944 regarding their share of the division of the 
lierilagc* of India and the portion lluy actually received as the result cjf 
the award of Earl Attle e* and Lord Menintbatteii, it is necessary to make an 
atten)|)l to gnage* the* aspirations and expectations of tlie nationalist Mus- 
lims, who were willi (he* Cenigress, leaving out the Muslims of the North- 
V\^e*sl Frontier Province. The prince* aniemg these nationalist Muslims, tlie 
late* Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, has e)bliged us by his id(*as and plan. And 
I shall ne)W turn le) a pre\sentalion of the same. 

At the* outs(‘l 1 am sorry to note that there is a eliseTcpaney aliout certain 
dates, given by Azael in liis antobiographical narrative entitled India Wins 
Frc(^do}iK published posthumously in 1959, and those given by Mr V. P. 
Menon in his TJiC Transfer of Power in India (1957). 

I shiill be gin with Me'iions statememt Ix^th bc'canse he puts it down as 
ee)ming from A/ad e'arlier tlum Azael himself doe s in his boejk anel also 
because' it is fiille*r than the latle*r. In both aeeoniits, he)W(*\ er, Azad’s ideas 
and plan appear as )ia\ ing heem expressed eiiily afte'r all the plans of the 
Muslims and the finalization e)f the Mu.slirn Tjeagiie plan by it in its reso- 
lution e)f Deee'tnber 1941 had been out. 

Accordin?/ to Me'non,^^ Nationalist Muslims were finding tliemselves in a 
difficult position vis-a-vis the' League for some time, and that it was towards 
Hie (‘lul of August 1915, that Azad approached Mahatma Gandhi with his 
‘jilan for a c'oinmiinal setlle’rneut”. Tie argued tliat nnle\ss the Muslim fears 
Inf Hindu eleiminalion/ were remeweel by “a sc*heme undeT which the^v 
wenild f ee*! secure*” anv attempt at “a unitary gen eminent at the Centre 
woule! fail”. While "he as an Indian Muslim rcilarded partition as a defea- 
tist poUcif and rotdd not acce])t if\ lie* alse) thought parti1io}i to he against 
the interest of the Muslims tliemselves. 

Azad’s plan summarized from its statement by Mr V. P. Menon was: 

1. Inelia was to be a federation of “fnllv antonomon.s” units. 

2. Tin* fede*ral or Ce ntral snlijects must be only those that are of an 
all -India nature* and are agreed upem hv the constituent units. 

3. The* e'emstituent units n'e*re te^ have the right of se'cessiein. 

4. Tlie electorates both Central and Provincial were to be joint and 
not separate* for any group or eorninimity. 

5. The franc'hise, ho\\e*ver, was to be so differential as to secure in tlie 
elec'torates enfranchised persons corresponding to the str(*ngth of 


Of), (it. p]> 221-2. Italics mine, 
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tlie population of the communities /Muslims and Hindus or all is not 
stated/. 

6. Yet in the Central lei^islature there was to be parity between Hindus 
and Muslims, i.e., tlie Muslims who formed only about one-third as 
many as the Hindus were to have as many seats in the Central legis- 
lature as the Hindus. 

7. In the Central Exccutioc, too, the Muslim members were to he equal 
in number with the Hiiulu ones, 

S. Tlie last arrangenu'nl was to be in operation *7/7/ sueJt time as com' 
iminal suspicion disappeared and parties were formed on economic 
and ])oUtical lines". 

9. By a convejition “///e head of the Indian federation /the President 
in tlie present set up?]" should, “in tlie initial period /not siK^cified 
in t(*rnis either of years or of situations/, be Hindu and Muslim bq 
turn". 

Mr Menon assures liis readers that what consideration the Congress 
Working Commit t('f' gave to A/.id’s jiroposal is not known. The resolution 
on tlie sulijc’et pass('(l by it at its mc’cting in September 1915, the “rider” 
()1 whieli is ((Uf)le(l by liim in full, was evidently too gtmeral to be con- 
sidered as recording any opinion on the specific ]>rovisions of Azad’s plan 
detaih^d above. 

Azad’s ‘‘ own aeeouut of his life since* the imprisonment of all the Con- 
gress l('adc‘is till 15 August 1917, makes it quite clear that h(* was released 
from prison on 15 June 1915, and that aft(*r attending tin* meeting of the 
Congress Working C’omuiittcc' called by him at Bombay on 21 June and 
another on 24lli at Delhi in Mahatma (hmdhi’s lernporaiy residence, he 
went to the Viceroy’s Round Table ConbTcnce at Simla on 25 June, and 
then proc('ed(*d to Kashmir w'heie he remained convalescing in Gulmarg 
till 9 Septcmiber 1915. He came to Delhi in an American Army plane* on 
the 10th and proeeedcxl to Poona, where he; attemck'd and presided over the 
Working Committee meeting on 14 September 1945. A/ad could have dis 
eusse‘d whatever plan, if any, he* hael femnulateel them, with Mahatma 
Chuidhi only either in June or in Se'ptembeT but not in August 1945. And 
\/ad who quotes rek'vant resolutions of the Ce)ngr(*ss Wen’king Commit • 
tee does not mention his having any dedinite* plan for the solution of 
the Hindu-Muslim joroblcm much less eloe\s he state that he eliscusse*d it 
e ither with Mahatma Gandhi or the Working Committee. 

Azad,^' on the otluT hand, informs his readeTS of his views on the 
Hindu-Muslim problem in the context e)f the success and failure of the 

Op. cit., p. 222. 

Op. cit., pp. 89-205. Soc particularly pp. 99, 105, 104, 107, 118-9, 124. 

Ibid., p. 108. 

« Op. nY., pp. 138-140, 142-45. 
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Congress in the General EU'ction of Decenil^er 1945 and in connection 
with the negotiations started by the Cabinet Mission, which according to 
Menon ^ arrived in New Delhi on 24 March 1946, but according to Azad 
on 23 March. 

About the conception of his plan for the solution of the Hindu-Musliin 
problem, Azad’s^'^ own version is that the Simla Conference of 25 and 
26 June 1945 “had convinced" him that, though “the political issue” was 
over, “the communal differences were still unresolved”. He records Jiis 
views on it aud their genesis thus: 

1. “A.S a community, the Muslims were extremely anxious about their 
future. It is true that tliey were in a clear majority in certain provin- 
ces. At the provincial lev(*l they had no tears in these areas. They 
were however a minority in India as a whole and were troubled by 
the fear that their position and status in independent India would 
not be secure"; 

2. He “gave continuous and anxious thought to this subject”; 

3. India, being "a vast country with a larfjji population divided into 
more or less homof'eneous units which live in different provinces", 
is unsuited for a unitary governiri(mt but requirc's a consti- 
tutioji assuring “to the province's largest measure of autonomy”. This 
can be provided by dividing ihc [)owcrs and functioiis into 
two groups : 

(a) those that must be given oxer to tlu' Centre, and 

(b) those from among w4iich only those' specHically made over by a 
province or provinces to tlic Ccnlrc can bc'long lo it. 

The former, which must be the tlmce subjects, functions, or powers of De- 
fence, Communications and Foreign Affairs, wctc to be called the “com- 
pulsory sul)jects” and the latter the “optional (jnes". 

Here I shoulil note, tor the attention of the reader and in explanation of 
my attitude towards Maulana Azad’s statcmc'nts on the matter of his plan 
for the solution of the Hindu-Musliin jnobhan, that I find that Azad’s me- 
mory was clearly defective for dates. He mentions on pages 99 and 101 that 
Lord Wa\’ell w'cnt to London for discussions with the British Cabinet in 
May 1945; Menon w^iose testimony on this matter cannot but be consider- 

Op. cit, p. 236. 

Op. cit., p. 139. 

Ibid., pp. 139-41, 142-45. Italics arc mine am! arc intcncli'd to draw attention to 
close similarities between the ideas and expressions thus tri'ated and those ol th(' 
Ali^adi Piolessors’ plan, ol l)i l.atifs Alternative Constitution, and of Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmad’s sibiMiie, the similaiities beiiij» so close as fit to be called reminiscences or 
rejx'titions. 
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ed to be incontestible, clearly states (p. 181) that Wavell reached London 
011 23 March and returned to Delhi on 4 June. Azad says (p. 141) that he 
met the Cal^iiiet Mission for the first time on 6 April 1946 but Menon 
[op. cit., p. 237) says that "tlic Congress case was presented on 3rd April 
by Abul Kalam Azad”. 

Azad says further (p. 141) that it was some days after he met the Cabinet 
Mission and put his plan b(*for(‘ it and was complimented upon by its 
members for "in fact suggesting a new solution of the communal problem” 
— readers should remember that e\'eu Dr Latif, the Hyderabad intellectual 
solving the Hindu-Muslini problem through an "alternative constitution” 
had assigned (op. cit., p. 40) to the Central Government, the Federal one, 
over and above' defence, foreign affairs and communications not only com- 
merce hut also “lik('” matters — that he reported to his Congrt'SS colleagues 
his plan arid that too, “in sonu’what greatiT detail”, when he met them in 
the Working Committee on 12 April 1946. He adds that Mahatma Gandhi 
supported him against Vallabhbhai Patels and some other members criti- 
cism of it. He says tliat ultimately he i.ssued a statement on 15 April 1940 
“to place it bc'forc* tlie country". 

Tlie slat(‘ment of 15 April winch Azad issued is happily for us reproduced 
in his aut()l)iograp]u‘cal account on pages 142 to 145. Having read it 
thnaigh and throiigli half a dozen times I confidently assert that it contains 
hardly anything either ol th(‘ plan whicli, on his affirmation was first put 
up Ix'fore tlie Cabinet Mission, or which Menon unequivocally asserts as 
Inn ing been put before Mahatma Gandhi by A/ad sometime in August 
1915. Rather it is an impassioned plea addressed to Azads co-religionists 
to dissuade thc'in from the Pdkisttiti Ulcu of the Aitislwi \vhit*h iu 

Azdd'.s couniUv^ was nnlhUo^ short of (Irfcatisni, smacking o) cowardice, 
and leading to their suicide. Tliere is hardly anything in it w4uch has a 
rvfcrvucc to or a bc'aring on tlie W('ffare of India as a whole. In assuring 
his c*()-rcligionists on tht" positive side h(' as.serts that he succeeded in mak- 
ing ihc Congress accept” a formula which "secures whniever merit the Pa - 
kis!dn scheme contains while all its defects and drawbacks are avoided".* 
It is in this assurance that h(‘ mentions the two items of his plan, i.('., full 
pro\incial autonomy with residuary powers vc'sted in the provinces; and 
the compulsoiy and optional list of Central subjects, the former being a 
very short one. 

As regards Azad’s assertion that the Congress was^icrsuaded to accept 
“his formula” — mark that he does not state that it was the whole plan 
w4nch he had got accepted — and once again asserts the Congicss accept- 
ance of his scheme cit., page 150) in ihe context of the discussion of 
the Cabinet Mission plan of 16 May 1046. by the Working Committee of 
the Congress, dates not given. As yet lie has not quoted any resolution of 


* Italics mine. 
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the Working Conimiltre testifies to tlie iissertion. He has told us (p. 

141) that he had discussed it with its meml:)ers on 12 April but has not 
affirmed that it was accepted by it in a specific resolution. But V. P. Menon, 
who slates that Azad had discussed his plan more than seven months ear- 
lier with Maliatma Gandhi, says/'‘ in the context of Azad's interview with 
the Cabinet Mission to represent the Congress: 

Regarding tlie future' constitution, what the Congress had in mind was 
a federal govcrnjnent witli a limited numl)cr of compulsory federal sub- 
jects such as d(*fencc, communications and ffneign affairs and autonomous 
provinces in whicli wfjuld vest the rc'sidiiary powers. 

Further there would lie a lot of optional subjc'cls in rcspt'ct of which it 
was to be the choice* of a province to be* fede rated or not. But he, too, 
does not specify tin* date or the exact text of tin* resolution of a Congress 
body, if any. 

V. P. Menon ^ informs us further that Maulana Azad had another inter- 
view with the Cabinet Mission on 17 April at which A/ad is said to have 
‘'agreed that the compulsory list should inc'liide for(*ign affairs and defence”, 
thus contracting the compulsory list of Cenlrid subjects further from three 
to two! 

Tlie Cabin(‘t Mission, before releasing its plan for the new set-up in 
India on 16 May 1946, had circulated to tlu* Muslim League and the Con- 
gress a statcnu'Jit purporting to be points commonly agreeable to both of 
them. On the 12th of May 1916, in the uKanorandum submitted by the Cmi- 
gress among the twenty or so points raised by il, figures^’ the following: 

The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution for the F('deral 
Union. This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and Legis- 
lature dealing with foreign affairs, defence, commimications, fundamen- 
tal rights, currrency, customs and planning, as well as such other sub- 
jects as, on clear scrutiny, may he found to he intimately allied to them. 
The Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself the 
finances it rcf/uires for these suhjecLs and the power to raise revenues 
in its own right. The Union must also have power to take remedial ac- 
tion in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in grave public emer- 
gencies. 

Op. rit., pp. 237-8. 

J-o Ibid., p. 252. 

V. P. Menon, op. cit., pp. 260-1. Italics arc mine and arc intended to draw the 
icad('i’s pointed attention to the utter discrepancy in Azad’s own account ot the Con- 
KU'ss attitude and resolutions on the snhit'ct leveah'd by him on pages 150, 151, 153 
and 154, in whieh Iheie is no refeieiice to tin's memoiandnni, and also to impress upon 
the u’ader thr unauthorized and contiary iialme ot A/ad’s own plan on the subject. 
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Tlie Cabinet Mission released its plan for the new set-up in the form 
of a statement, whieli will be reffTied to as the Cabinet Mission Plan, on 
16 May 1946. Azad says that “basically" it is “the same as the one sketch- 
ed in my statement of 15 April". Further he exhorls his readers to compare 
the two and that in order to make such a comparison easy he had append- 
ed the Cabinet Mission Plan to hLs l)ook. 1 do not, however, find tliat in 
the appendices of Maulaiia Azads autobiography. The only statement of 
any date tiftcr 1942 figuring in the Apt>endix of liis book is “British Gov- 
ernments vStatemeiit of 3 June 1947." Tlie Cabinet Mission Plan as the 
Siatcinent of the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, 16 May 1946, is re 
produced by V. P. xMenon in extenso in Appendix IV of his book under 
reference. The main bulk of it, though not the compk'te whole, is repro- 
duce by Philips in his book (pp. 37(S-82). 

Azad states categorically that “after protraetc'd negotiations /"?/, the 
Working Committee [of the Congress] in its resolution of 26 June accept- 
ed the Cabinet Mission’s Plan for the future, though it found itself unable 
to accept the proposal for an interim Government," and goes on to remark: 
“The acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan by both Congress and Mus- 
lim League was a glorious event in the instory of the freedom movement 
in India.” He further tells us that the Working Committee met again a day 
previous to (lie meeting of the All India Congress Committee scheduled for 
7 July in Bombay and that the latter body put its “seal of approval on the 
\\'(/rking Committc'e’s r(\solnLion",'’‘ Pandit Jawaluirlal Nehru, the new 
Congress President in place of Azad, presiding. 

A/ad, quite inscrutably, has oniittc'd the discussions and resolutio))s of 
the Congress Working Ca)mnitft('e and a stafeanent or statements tliat it 
issued to t]i(^ pu])lie or submitted to (aibinel Mission That there were 
niort' statciiKMits and/or dc'clsions than one in tlie interval (jf alxjut six 
\\('eks that elapsed between 16 May and 26 June is clear from V. P. 
Menon's account and to some ( xlent from the documents reproduced in 
Phihp's book referred to above'. And what is more the r(‘solution passed 
by tlu' Working Committer on 24 May, which according to MenorC’* was 
doiK' lifter much delilnaation”, rai.sed, according to him, ‘Various points in 
r(\gard to tlu* Statement" of the Cabinet Mission, i.e., its Plan. And Philips 
has oI)lig(Hl ns by reproducing it almost in extimso, further m(‘ntioning its 
offic ial document specification in the footnote as Cmd. 6835. 

I sluill (luote Ijctc only thire sentences from that resolution of the Work- 
ing Committee which bear directly on the assertions and plan of Maulana 
Azad detailed above. 


Op cit., pp. 147, 149. 
Op. cit., pp. 151, 153-4. 
Op. cH., p, 2fi0. 

Op. cit., pp. 382-4. 
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(1) “These objectives are: iijclepeiulencc for India, a strong, though 
limited, central authority, lull aiitoiioniy for tljc provinces, the establish- 
ment of a democratic structure in the centre and in the units, the guaran- 
tee of the fundamenlal rights of imliciduals* . . 

(2) In the view of tlic Coimnittec “it will be open to the Constituent 
Assembly itself at any stage io make changes and variations, with the 
proviso that in regard to ceitain major communal matters a majority de- 
cision of both the maj(jr cominunilies will be necessary . . 

(3) "Thus tile Constituent Assembly must he coiisictercd as a soverign 
body with final authority for the purpose of drawing up a constitution 
and giving eflcet to it.” 

And now wc must know the particular resolution of the Working Com- 
mittt'c wind) Azad mentions as the one by which the Committee accepted 
the Cabinet Mission Plan and which was passed on 25 June 19 fh. Pliilips 
has reproduced it on pages 38{i and 3-S7 of his book and has given in tlie 
lootnote its olficia] document spcdlication as Cmd. 68bl. 

I shall (|iiote only two relevant sentences from llic resolution: "The 
limitation of the Central authority /its power extending only to the three 
subjects which was the major plank of A/acKs plan and one more, viz., 
fundamental rights7, as containc'd in the proposals . . . weakened the whole 
structure* and was unfair to some Provinces . . . there was sufficient seojie 
for enlarging and strengthening the (Jeaitral authority 

From these three* rcsolutieins and stateme'Uts of the Working Committee 
e)f the Congress it is cle’ar that tlie Central eir FcnleTal Government of the 
truncated and restricte’el authority, whieli the Cabinet Missiem was thinking 
e)f and which on A/aefs own de*elarati()n was in the* main Azad s own plan, 
was neweT acceptable to the (Congress. It was Azael's own solutiein which, 
as eine can see, by coinparisein with the plans of non-Nationalist Muslims 
summarized above, was even more favemrable to the Muslims than that 
of Dr Latif in his “Alternative* Coiistitutieiir. 

TIktc is a still more serious point to be noted. And that is this. Maulana 
A/ad fonnulated a plan eweii more favourable to the Muslims, one which 
was only a little less ambitious and advantage^ous than that of Sir Syed 
Sultan Ahm(*d, which he has nf)t divulge'd in his autobiographical account. 
And this plan> as Menon who has givem ns a glimpse of i( tells us, Maulana 
Azad had gf)t approved by Mahatma Gandhi. Whether Azad actually put 
it before the Cabinet Mission e)r not we do not know. Nor do wc know 
that some Congress Muslims with Mu.slim League loyalty or sympathy did 
not have knowdexlge of it. According to that plan, as the summaiy present- 
ed above .shows, the Muslims were to have parity in both the Central 
Executive and the Legislature. To keep the outward husk of unity Azad 

* Italics mine. 

“ Op. cit., pp. 237-38, 260-fil. 
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was prei>ared to sacrifice all justice and hand over the future of the majo- 
rity of the Indians and of India to his co-religionists 1 

The above data and discussion are a clear testimony to the extravagant 
expectations and aspirations regarding their share in the political set-up 
of India, whether divided or undivided, not only of the Muslim Leaguers, 
who formed about 90 per cent of the total Muslims of India, but also of 
the ten i>er cent or so of them who were known as Nationalist Muslims. 

Even a cursory comparison of the Muslim aspirations and expectations 
of the Muslims of India between 1938 and 1946 revealed in the i^lans of 
Dr Latif, of Professors Hasan and Qadri, of “a Punjabi”, of Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmed or even of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, with wliat they actually 
got in the final award of Earl Attlee and Lord Mountbatten will convince 
anyone that the actual achievement fell very much short of the expectation. 
Such a situation commonly creates frustration. And frustration is seen writ 
large in the behaviour of Pakistan during the last 20 years, as well as in 
the sayings and doings of the Muslim Indians during the last 15 years, 
and in bolder relief in the evcaits that have occurred in the Muslim Uni- 
versity of Aligarh during the same period, briefly narrated in another 
chapter. 

In this connection if I mention the point about a corridor be^tween West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan and the situation that has developed in Assam, 
it will sulfice to highlight the feelings of Pakistani Muslims vis-a-vis their 
*i('(|uisition. Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah was rc'porU'd to have said in liis interview 
with a representative of the Prilish Broadcasting Corporation in 1946: “The 
Hindus must not b(‘ allowed to piit diflicullies in the way (4 a State that 
w.mts to be tlu'ir iic'igliI)our in a friendly way. They must not he allowed 
to ('lose the doors of romrnuniration hetxoeen the Muslims of North-West 
hid id and the Muslims of North-Kasf.^' The award of Earl Attlee and 
Lord Mountbatten did not give that corridor, nor have Jinnah \s Hindus 
given it so far. May we not look upon Pakistan’s pact with China and war 
on and/or war-like behaviour towards India (Bharat) during the last few 
y('ars as acts dictated by tin’ feeling of frustration and engendered by the 
hope* of coercion of India into conceding a corridor? 

The nc'wsservice of the Times of Imlia reporting from Delhi (Times of 
India, 22-4-1965) in th(' fourth week of April 1965, almost surprised the 
world with its revc'lation that the executiv(‘ committee of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was dissatisfied with Assam Government for not having 
taken adequate measures against Pakistani infiltration and infiltrants. The 
result as it pointed out was that Nowgong district and the sub-divisions of 
Barpatta, Goalpara and Dhubri had already b(*comt* Muslim majority 
areas. It further asked the Government to “read the writing on the walP 

H.iicnclra Prasad, op. rit., p. Italics mine*. Did Jinnah liarhour the idea of 
iqiKczinjr out tlic [Tiiidns from his Pakistan that ho should have* si>ok('n, if he is cor- 
icclly r('ix)rtcd, of Muslims and not of Muslim State? 
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and "not Lake this dcvelopjnent lightly” The persistent and systematic 
endeavour of infiltration, in which process Muslims in Assam must have co- 
operated, for otherwise it could not have been so silently and successfully 
carried out as to raise a very emphatic protest from a Congress body 
against a Congress Govc'riiment so publicly, is a testimony to Pakistani 
Muslims and, to some extent at least to Muslims in Assam having felt the 
sense of chagrin and frustration! 

The frustration of the Muslim Leaguers of pre-1947 India, and leaving 
out tlie North-West Frontier Provmee they could not form less than 90 
per cent of the Muslims of the rest of India, whether tliey are today Pakis- 
tanis or Muslim Indians, can be inferred and admitted as validly inferred, 
from the extent of the tcTritorics tlieir intellectuals claimed and those they 
have actually got. The Aligarh professors and the Hyderabad ex-professor, 
all f)f whom I presume are to-day in India, who put forward the most 
extravagant claims on Indian territory, must be feeling not only frustration 
but also chagrin. So must all those Muslims in India who looked upto 
them and all Pakistani ones be in the same stale of mind. 

Pakistan of tlieirs did not get Assam and West Bengal and Calcutla. 
Moreover they had to give up not only the e(jveted Delhi province but 
also "their own and sure patrimony” in East Punjab! 

Klialiquzzaman ('houdliryd' later a front rank leader of Pakistan Mus- 
lims, wrote to Sliaheed Suhrawardy, another notable worthy, on 10 Sep- 
tember 1947: 

We are now all thinking very hard as to what should be the position 
of minorities, particularly of the minority Muslims, in the Mindu-majo- 
rity provinces. Wc had not thoufjjhl about it earlier, as irc did not ex- 
pect Bengal to he jxniitioned and Muslims hein^ reduced to a minority 
in any part of Bengal. . . The good feeling between Hindus and Musi tins 
at present existing lu re, and let us hope that this will be permanent, is 
largely due to the irhole-hearled acceptance of the Indian Union flag 
by the Muslims and their adoption of the ery of Jai Hind . . . 

He advised Muslims in India further, in order to prevent their complete 
subservience and subinergence. that they should form thonscives into strong 
pockets. He opined: “It is politieally desirable as well as necessary for 
survival and also eulturally desirable.” 

That the above-mentioned situation by itsell was sufficient to create 
fei'lings of chagrin and frustration comes out almost crystal clear in the 
considered iitteranet's of Abul Kalam A/.ad pronounced by him in his 
statement of 15 April 191(i and 11 years thereafter, when the new political 
set-up was ten years old, in 1957. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s utterance 

^ Kliali(inz/,ainan Clumillny, rathwenj to rahisiao, 1061, p. 397. Italics mine. 

Op. cii., p, 142. Italics mine. 
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Accordingly on 15 April 1940, I issued a statement deuilng with the 

demands of Muslims and other minorities. Now that the divisioi\ of 

India is a fact and ten years have jiassed, I again look at the statement 

and find that everything I had then said has come about. 

And what did Azad say in his statement of April 1946? It is this : 

(1) The Muslim League scheme of Pakistan— 1 cannot but emphasize 
again the fact that the actual achievement of the League falls very much 
short of its “scheme” on the basis of which Azad made his observations — 
examined by him “as a Muslim” for “its likely eft'ects upon the fortunes of 
Muslims oj Indur was found by him to be harmful to them and “in fact” 
creating “more prol)lems than it solves”. 

(2) The very term Pakistan he said, implying “a division of territories 
jnto pure and impure is undslarnic and a repudiation of the very spirit of 
Islani\ 

(3) . . the scheme of Vakistan is a symbol of defeatism. .. It is a con- 
fession that Muslims cannot hold their own in India as a whole\ 

(4) “Over 90 millions in number they /Musliuis7 are in quantity and 
(juality a sufficiently important element in Indian life to influence deci- 
sively all (tuesiions of administration policif. 

(5) “To m(' it seems a pure sign of cowardice to give up my patrimony 
and content myself with a mere fragment of if\ 

(6) “In the Hincluslan State there will remain 3)^ crores /35 millioris7 * 
of Muslims seailered in small minorities all over the land. With 17 per cent 
ill U.P., 12 pea’ cent in Bihar and 9 per c*(‘nt in Madras they will be weaker 
limn they are to-day in the Hindu majorUy provinces. Tht'y have had their 
homelands in these' regions lor almost a thousand yctirs and built up well- 
known centres of Muslim culture and civilizalion there.'' ^'They will awaken 
overnight and discover that they have become aliens and foreigners. Back- 
ward industrially, educationally and economically, they will be left to the 
mercies to [of] what would then become an unadulterated Hindu *raf''. 

(7) Within Pakistaji even, the position of Miislims will be weak and 
vulnerable [?]. In no State of Pakistan “will their majority be c*omparablc 
to the Hindu Majority in the Hindustan State”.** 

(8) When the emotional frenzy created by the propaganda of the Mus- 
lim League will have died down in the calm atmosphere of lational think- 
ing “those who now support Pakistan will themselves repudiate it as harm- 
ful for Muslim interests”, 

* Th(’ Census of 1961 showed them to be nearly 4.6 croies or 46 iiiilions! 

** Tliat Azad wiiting in 1957 should have categorically slated that ev(*n this alfir- 
mative prophesy made in 1946 had come true provides some evidence that the so- 
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In the persistent endeavour of getting their personal law immune from 
any control by the Union Government witlioiit the previous approval of the 
Muslim community most of the Muslim incml)crs joined hantls and those 
who did not do so kept quiet/* 

• Mohamed Ismail Saliib, of course, led by moving an appropriate amend- 
ment to Article >5 designed to get the personal law of the Muslims out 
of the Statc‘ control; and not only B. Poeker Sahib Bahadur (Kerala) and 
Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur (Madras) but also Hussain Imam from 
Biliar and even Naziruddin Ahmad from Bengal supported him; and no 
Musliin came forward to oppose. 

Once again,'’’ while the Constituent Assembly was discussing on Article 
13, Mohamed Ismail Sahib moved a similar but more positive amendment 
guaranteeing to persons the right "to follow the perstmal law of the group 
or community to which lu' belongs or professes to b('long'\ Shri C. Subra- 
maniam, the same honourable geiitleman as the later Food Minister of the 
Union Goveimment, point(‘d f)ut that tlu; Assembly had already passed an 
Article which lays down that “as far as possible personal law should come 
under a uniform civil eodc” undcT directive principles, suggesting that the 
anieiKlinent was, properly speaking, out of order. But Ismail Sahib ]Drom- 
jrtly rejoinc‘d that he had rnad(‘ a similar proposal thcai and that he had 
wanted the (piestion of personal law to be included under Fundamental 
Bights. 

Maulana llasrat Mohani (U.P. Muslim) supporting the amendment 
added : 

I say this n'garding Muslims. There are three jundamcnkils in their 
personal laii\ namely, rclif!,ion, tami^naae aitd culture ichich have not been 
ordained by human a<^ency. . . If thcae is anyone, who thinks that he 
can interfere in the personal law of the Muslims, then, I would say to 
him that the result will be very harmful. . . . Musalmans will not sub- 
mit to any iiiterferc'nee in the personal law, and if anybody has got the 
e(/urag(‘ to say so thcMi 1 deelaix' . . /at this stage the Vice-President 
who was in Lh(' (]hair called "Order, order”/- He should remain convinc- 
ed and 1 declare in the House — thidt Mussahnans will never submit to 
any interference in their personal law, and they will have to face an 
iron wall of Muslim detennination to op]X)se them in ('^'ery way. 

Third time,'^' on the occasion of the consideration of Article 19, both 
Mohamed Ismail Sahib and B. Poeker Sahib jointly moved an amendment 
designed to exempt the personal law of a group from the purview of State 

« Ihiil, 7, 1, pp. 540-52. 

Jhkl, 7, 2, pp. 721-3, 785. 

“ CiiHslifiicnt As-xettMij nchutvs. 7, 2, pp. 75fi-60. Italics mine. 

»• Ibkl, 7, 2, pp. 829-31, 839. 
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control which was defeated. 

In regard to language, the Muslim members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly appear to have been frustrated even more widely and intensely. While 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted the consideration of Article 2^3 regarding 
safeguards for minority enabling it to preserve and conserve its religion, 
language and script and culture, to be postponed till the relevant Article 
about the ‘'official language” of India was considered and passed, Z. II. 
Lari moved more than one amendment. Ilis amendment ran : “Minorities 
in every unit shall be prott'cted in respect of their language, script and 
culture, and no laws or regulations may be enacted tliat may operate op- 
pressively or prejudicially in this respect.'' Speaking to it he jiointed out 
that according to the rep(n*ts of the Committee, First Series, 1917, the Com- 
mittee on the Fundam(‘ntal Rights (p. 30 of tlic report) had framed the 
danse under discussi(m thus: “Minorities in ev(Ty unit shall be protected 
in respect of their language, script and culture, and no laws or regulations 
may be enacted that may operate oppressively or prejudicially in thi.s res- 
pect” and that it was approved by the Constituent Assembly in April 19^17. 

Th(' Article was being considered, however, on 7 December 1948, i.e., 
more than one year and three months after the partition of the countr^^ 
had been dlected by iht' Muslims who had thought of themselves as a 
nation different from the Hindus and not as one nation of India along with 
them. And Lari wanted the words “any sc'ction of tlie C‘ilizens’' in tlu' pro- 
posal substituted by the word “minority” and tlie further guarantee to for- 
tify the right of th(' minority against any possible modific^ation through 
State control. Maulana Hasrat Mohani supported him. Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant in his speech made remarks which testify to tlie source of 
such amendments and substantiate\s the thesis about Muslim frustration 
put forward here. Observed Pant : “. . . ihc ^host of 'two nations seems 

to he Ungering somewhere, even within the preeincts of this van/ atifiusl 
Chamber. Otherwise, 1 think, such a bogey would not have been raist'd 
here.” The amendment was negatived without a division which was not 
granted even when Pandit Kunzrn requested that the number of those 
favouring the amendment may be counted by a show of hands.'® 

When later the Article specifying Hindi in Devnagri script as the Official 
Language of India came up for consideration, ihougli Bengali Muslim, 
Naziruddin Ahmad made a proposal for Sanskrit replacing Hindi, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad evidently wanted Hindustani. And though he did not 
move any amendment, his .speech clearly demonstrated his utter irritation 
at Hindi in Devanagari .script being adopted as the official language.^^ 
Mohamed Hifznr Rahman of U.P., later one of the leading organizers 

Constituent Assembly Debates, 7, 2, pp. 892-3, 917. 

Ibid, p. 91.5. Italics mine. 

Constituent Assembly Debates, 7, 2, pp. 926-7. 

Consiitucnt Assembly Debates, 9, 2, pii. 1333-4, 1454-59 
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of Muslim conventions, proposed that Hindustani should be the national 
lanj^uage of India and that it should be written in both the scripts, Deva- 
nagari and Urdu. Qazi Syed Karinuiddin, (C.P. and Berar), too, proposed 
a similar amendment. Moliamed Ismail, later the revivifier of the Muslim 
League, proposed an identical arncmdinent, very properly replacing the 
word “natioiiar’ in Ilifzur Rahmans amendment by “ofBciar. Tlic amend- 
ment, wljen put to v(jte, r(*ceived only 14 aifirmative votes, “the rest, a large 
majority" voting againsl, and was thus l()st."“ 

The (h'sidarata of the Anurndmemts proposed by Muslim leaders in the 
Constituent Asscarihly during 1948-49, hardly any so-called National or 
Congress Muslim opposing tlaan, will be found to recur in the delibera- 
tions and demands of the various sessions of either the Muslim Convention 
or tlu‘ Muslim League or both, which began to be a regular affair since 
1951. The I('aders and iiroponents, too, of these sessions and demands and 
the' voices of tlx* sr)-ealled grie vances will be found to have come from 
il»e sam(' sourc'c. 

A/ad spenifies'’ liis i’;('neial remark that his prophesy of April 1916 had 
eonu* tru(‘ by pointing out the diilieultic's encountered by Pakistan within 
its borders. He says: “No one can ho])e that Last and W(‘st Pakistan will 
compost^ all their differtaiees and fonn one nation." 

W(' know today that under President Marshal Ayub Khan what A/ad 
thought to be an impossibility for ever is nearing achievement within a 
decade of his frustrated sense painting very depressing and dolorous pic- 
ture's of Pakistan! From other chapteTs of this book the reader will gathcjr 
liow Muslim Indians, particularly persons like Dr Syed Mahmud, who after 
ha\'ing b('('n a mcanbc'r of the Congress Working Committee for sometime 
was a mc'inber of the Congress-based Go\ ernmc'nt, too, for some years, 
are giving vent to their sense of frustration through regenerating th(‘ very 
Muslim League (that broke up pre-1947 India) or a similar body and claim- 
ing to the Muslims in India fullest special treatment as a relieious and 
cultural minority. The goings on at the Aligarh Muslim University since* 
1953 to (late, which are briefly narrated in another chapter, bear still an- 
other and an ('\('n more j'loignant testimony to the feelings of chagrin and 
frustration which the Muslims in India entertain. 

The special correspondent of Thr Hindustan Times (17-11-1953) report- 
ing on tlie All-India Muslim Convention, held at Aligarh from 30 October 
to 3 November, a fortnight after it was over, makes the following obser- 
vations which are verv f)ertinent to my submission made Iktc about the 
feelings of chagrin and frustration among Muslims in India. He says* 

The principal targets of attack in the convention's resolutions are eva- 
cuee laws, joint electorate, abolition of rcserx^ation of seats and pereen- 

Thuf.. pp. 1539-45, 1506-68, 1465, 1472-74. 

7** Op. cit., pp. 225-27. 
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tages in appointments to the public services imd language policy ... it 
is an open secret that wealth in various forms is flying from U.P. to 
Pakistan. There is luirdly a toell-lo-do family that is not represented in 
the armed forces or civil service of Pakistan.* It would be crying for 
the moon to expect undivided allegiance from those that have daughters 
on this side of the border and sons on the other. The traffic between 
Aligarh and Western Pakistan is so constant that tlie office of the supe- 
rintendent of police is continually inundated with applications for pass- 
ports ... it is no secret that the local engineering college is producing 
engineers and technicians largely for Pakistan. 

Another piece of supporting (‘vkh^nce comes from the peri of a well- 
known Australian Profc'ssor of Geography, vvho wrote his book India and 
Pakistan in 1954, recording his findings from tlie viewpoint of a human 
geographer. The autlKir, Professor O. H. K. Spate obscrv'cs: 

But large parts of it /"HydcTabad State/ were still under practically 
feudal jagirs and the tension between a Muslim aristocracy and bureau- 
cracy, and the Maratha Tehigu peasantry was a fundamental weakness. 
As the only notable survivor of the Muslim Mogul succession states, it 
was an Islamic cultural and poUticftI outlier fatally isolated from the 
Islamic bases in the North West and North East. These things were 
obvious to a casual traveller. 

One of the most incontestable piece of evidence of these feelings was 
what is now known as the tragedy of Hyderabad. Hyderabad helmsman 
of the time, when the tragedy was enacted^ himself has narrated it in his 
hook Tragedy of Htjdcrabad published in 3962. A perusal of it will con- 
vince the reader how the fate of Hyderabad is the most (‘lofpient testimony 
to the thesis put forward here regarding the uprise of the feelings of 
chagrin and fnistration among Muslims, both Pakistani and Indian. For 
those who cannot afford to go through that book, here is a f|uotation from 
W. C. Smith,'" one of the most sympathetic- students of Muslims in India 
over a long pc*riod having deep personal contac^ts among them. Smith 
says : 

The most spectacular instance of this [the uncovering of Muslim 
weakness/, and of Muslim blind fury in protest against it, was the 1918 
Hyderabad tragedy. This illustrates further one more- attempt of the' 
Indian Muslims not to accept their position in a democratic India. 


* Italics mine. 

India and Pakistan. 1954, p. 675. Italics mine. 
Islam in Modern History, 1957, p. 278. 
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HINDU-MUSLIM RIOTS 


By onomic interest pjinnps \\v iiK'an mon* nr less ‘•pontaneous break-thioiiphs 
into tlie political system Ijom tlu' sneiet)% suc'h as riots and demonstrations.* 

GAHRIEL A. ALMOND 

SiNcv. VERY EARf.Y in ill;' si'ttloniciil of tlio Muslims in India clashes bet- 
ween them and the Hindus may he presumed to have been a recurrent 
feature, where the Hindus felt theniselv(‘S fairly slron" and were not wholly 
cowed down by the military exploits and rnthh’ss use of power of the 
Muslims, This inference flows from the earliest of the recorded situations 
of such recurrent cla.shes in the far off southern rc^^ion of the country 
even before the Muslim arms under Allauddin Khilji had reached there. 
Ibu Battuta,' a zealous Muslim and a fairly accurate recorder of matters 
of inter(‘St, in his lont; tours made dmine the* second quarter of the ]4th 
century, has noted that there was a colony of about 4,000 Muslims at Man- 
jasur [Mangalore?/ ruled over by Rama Dev, "living in a suburb alongside 
the town". He further observes about their relations with the Hindus of 
the place: "(/onflicls frequently break out betw('en them and th(' towns 
pcoiile, but the Sultan [Rajah?/ makes peace between them on account 
of his need of the merchants.” 

Recently Mohammad Yasin " has observed that during the later Moghul 
period, 1605 to 1748 a.d., "the relatiofls among the Mu.slims and Hindus 
were cordial, and characteri/cd by good-will, mutual k'vc and toleration” 


N.B. I record willi pleasuie tlial I iceeived good deal ot material for this chapter 
from the notes made lor me in lUSi-.ld hv Dr I,. N. Ch.apek.it and Dr M. S. A. R.io, 
wlio w’C'ie then Research A.ssistants in Soiaology in ttie Department of Sociology, Um- 
ver.'-itv of Bombay. 

* l’iofe.ssor Cabriel A. Almond in Almond and Coleman, The Politics of Devdopinn 
Arras, jr. 34. 

' Trarrh in Asia and Africa. Trans, liy 11. A. R. Cihh (1929), pp. 233-34, 

- A Social llistoni of Islamic India, 19,38. pp. ,50-1. 
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and that "the fact is borne out by the whole history of Muslim mle in 
India where*, except in the time of later Moghuls, there were commimal 
riots on the mass scale, wliich may be ascribed to tlie mounting reaction 
of (lie seventeenth century Dr Yasin’s meticulous investigation and re- 
freshingly frank and rational attitude are so praiseworthy tliat I should 
not have liked to demur to his observation I)ut for the faet that his dictum 
in tlie earlier portion of his remarks goes beyond his own evidence. The 
relations can be described as those of toleration and absence of positive 
ill-will but certainly not positively of mutual love* in anv part of the period 
sp(‘cified. 

In 1713 A.D., according to Khali Khan, there was what he called leligious 
disturbance which took place at Ahmedabad in Gujarat. As this is the first 
riot properly so called, described by one who appears to have been an eye- 
witness, 1 shall give a few instructive details from the account. One Hindu 
gentleman whose house facc'd that of a Mussalman across a common 
('ourtyard pre])ar(*d to burn the holi * in front of his house* but the Mussal- 
man objected. The* local official who was a Muslim gave his decision in 
l<i\our of the Hindu and the latter burnt the holi. The next day the Mus- 
salman ge ntleman, “dt'siring to give an entertainment in honour of the 
Ptophet", slaught('r(*d a cow in front of his house. All the ncMrby Hindus 
nnuK'iliately assembled and attackc'd the Mussalmans found there. They 
t‘V(‘n kilh'd tin* son of a cow-butcher, a lad of fourtc'en. Tliis enragc*d the 
Mussalmans who gatluaed together in large numbers and vwrc joined by 
Afghans who were the* regular soldit'rv. "In th(^ riots many shops were 
deslroved.” Many hous(\s, too, of the* Hindus vva^re burnt. Numbers of 
Hindus and Mussalmans were killed. 'The riot reached such a pitch that 
lor three* or four days all busiiic'ss and work in Ahmedabad was suspended. 

A large number of the headers of both sides r(*sol\'ed to appc'al to the 
Fanperor." ’’ The same author describes a riot that occurred in Kashmir 
in 1719-20 A.n. But in origin it was a vendetta of a Muslim gentleman of 
uosition against the Hindus. Bustam Ali describes a riot which took place 
In Delhi in about 1729 A.n. The cause of it seems to have been the murder 
of a Mussalman by a Hindu for reasons not givTn by the repoiier. TIk* 
Mussalmans who had gathered together in the Jama Masjid for their Friday 
I')ravcrs rose in tumult and at about 3 oVlock "a great fight took place. 
Se\ente(*n men were killed in the MasjicF.® 

A little over half a centmy after the Kashmir affair, in September 1780. 

In the heart of the conntrv under the* nose of the Maratha powers, fhiring 

* A holiday observed by Hindus by lighting a huge fire anrl is accompanied by 
shontiiiK of slogans, mostly abusive. It has been on its deeline exeept for the meny 
sprinklinc; of coloured water or powders over one another. 

^ Elliot and Dowson, VTI, pp. 454 fF. 

* JhkL. p. 492 ff. 

° Elliot and Dowson, VTTT, p. 48. 
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what was evidently their heyday of power and glory, at Balapur and other 
places in Berar (Vidarblia) the Muslims perpetrated outrages on the reli- 
gious sentiments of the Hindus and actually attacked with war weapons 
a large congregation of religious-songs-chanters at a Brahmin house on 
the particularly sacred diiy of the bright eleventh of Asadha. While the 
Hindus were* engrossed in their religious performance one Muslim by name 
of Pirji gathered tlu' Muslims of the locality and arming them with wea- 
pons attaek(‘d llu' party at prayers. The people were taken by surprise 
and unguardcMl; yet it appears they offered resistance. Four of the™ were 
killed and al)()iit 20 injured in the fray. A "katlh”-procession, religions pro- 
cession witi] banners fluttering on staves, a speciality of Maharashtrian 
religious practice noticed as current even to-day, as lor example, in Ilaveli 
taluka,^’ from Morchud])ur was attac‘ked and bn;ken up by Muslims ('avin- 
dlia’ of the Marathi letter on the subject) whih' in some ]>laces the idols of 
Ilanurnant, the monkey-god, were d(‘filed by putting shoes-garland round 
their ncx:ks.'^ 

Within 25 years after the last described ineid(‘nt> Banaras figures in tht^ 
riots arena. But the description of th(‘ riots of 1809 a.d. given in the Dis- 
trict Gazetteer of Banaras^ makes it (juite clear that it was ''one of ^liose 
canvuhion.s' which had frequenily occurred in the past oiciiif' to the reli- 
gions antagonism between the Hindu and Mtissairnan sections of the popu- 
lation*, Tl)e chief source of conflict was the mosftue built by Anrangzeb 
on th(' site' of an old temi)lc'. The scTious nature of the riots can be gathered 
from the fact tliat “ordcT was not restorcxl by the troops until some fifty 
mosqiu\s wctc destroyed and sevcTal hundred persons had lost tl)eir lives*'. 
In 1837 A.D. the Muslim Moharram and tln^ Hindu Ramanavami festivals 
fell on the same day. There was disturbance of f)eace in Bareillv^ which 
assisted by other causes continued till the autumn of 1838.'' In the Mora- 
dabad Ilindu-Muslim riots which took place in 1840 a.d., 11 lives wc're 
lo.st.’® It sc'cms that in the then United Provinces as an aftermath of the 
so-called Mutiny of 1857, there were Hindu-Muslim riots not only in the 
district of Moradabad but also in the district of Bijnor.’’ 

In 1871, the Moharram festival again sync'hronized with the Hindu fes- 
tival, Ramanavami, and a serious ric)f was the consequence in Bareilly. 
The editor of The District Gazetteer of Bareilly. TI. R. Nevill, says that in 
that particular riot, the Muslim community had evidently prenneditated 
the aggression. Tlie Mahant who carried the image of Rama, on his return 
journey, was attacked and murdered. ‘‘Tlie Mnssalmans then broke up into 

® SiM' my Anot(ytnif of a Tiururhan Conimunihj, 1903. 

' T. S. Shojwalkar, Nafipur Affairs (in Maratlul, Vol. 21, 1950, p 63. 

" 11. R Nc'vill, District Gazetteer of Bauaras (1909\ pp, 207-8 
District Gazetteer of Barcilhj, t‘cl. hy 11. R. Nevill (1911), pp. 168-0. 

District Gazetteer of Mouidahad, pp. 161-2, 

” Jbid„ p. 167. 
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gangs, which fell back on the city intent on plunder and rapine, and quiet 
was restored on the appearance of troops from the Cantonment/* In 
another town of the United Provinces, Pilibhit, on tlie same day, Hindu- 
Muslirn riots occurred owing to Mussulman aggression. As two different 
routes for the processions of tlie Muslims and tlie Hindus respectively were 
not possible owing to the geography of the place, two different times of 
the clay were prescribed. The Muslims purposely delayed their procession. 
And as the time of the start approached the time that was given to the 
Hindus the Magistrate forebade the procession. There was an attack by 
the Muslims on the other procession! . . a riot ensued, several shops 
were plundered and burnt, eventually the police were ordered to fire." 
The disorder, however, did not compk'toly disappear till the arrival of 
tlie cavalry on the following day.^‘ 

In South India, as we have already seen, Hindii-Muslim riots are report- 
ed from the middle of the fourteenth century. From the description given 
by Ibn Battuta, the Muslims involved appear to be the forefathers of the 
Moplahs. ‘'The great uprising" of the Moplahs in 1921 will be referred to 
later. Aftc'i* the beginning of the 19ih century the earliest trouble that is 
recorded occurr(*d in 1873. As W. R. Smith remarks: "A Moplah outbreak 
usually b(\gius with ihc assassination of a landlord [the bulk of whom are 
Hindn.sy, tlie looting of a Hindu .shop, or the defiling of a Hindu temple." 
The Moplah us(h 1 to work in small gangs but fought with desperate fana- 
ticism. As a precaution against suddem outbreaks, the British Govc'rnment, 
since' 1873, statioiu'd a small dc'tachmcnt of troops at the jmiicipal centre 
of the Moplahs. After another riot in 1885 as a further preca\ition, a spe- 
cial police force was addc'd. In spite of all precautions, however, two more 
riots, in 1894 and 1896, aie recorded by W. R. Smith.’* AnothcT riot nearer 
tile next chain reaction occurred in the Central Provinces in 1889.’"' 

Tlie next era of Hindu-Mu.slim riots was begun in 1893 by a riot which 
occurred on the occasion of Moharram festival on 25 July at Prabhaspalan 
near Veraval in Saurashtra. It had its repercussions at various other places. 
In Bombay city, a serious riot which began in August of the same year 
lasted 3 days. It was so serious that troops had to be put into action to 
quell it. About 25,000 people were concerned in the outbreak; 81 persons 
were killed, 46 of them being Muslims, 34 Hindus and one Je^\^ Many 
mosques and temples were desecrated and many shops pillaged. 

It is necessary to record here that the cause of this ''the worst of the 
outbreaks of violence ever known in Bombay” was “an impression that 
tlicy /’MuslimsJ needed special protection and that the European system 
of admini.stration tended to increase the influence of the Hindus at their 

Lor. (At., pp. 179-80. 

’’’ H R. Ncvill, District Gazetteer of Pilihhit H009), pp. 166-7. 

Nnfioualism and Reform in India tl938), pp. 315-16. 

C. P Govt. Memorandum, to the Simon Commission. 
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expense”.^'’ On 20 September in a village of Pen taluka of Kolaba district 
in a fracas that took place 14 persons were wounded.’* In Ballia district 
of the U.P., ill the same year, as a reaction to the cow-protection rnovo- 
inent started by the Hindus, at various places there were riots. The first 
shot was fired at Man, a town with nearly 9,500 Muslims and 8,200 Hindus. 
All unusually large number of the Muslims were Julalis, weavers, ‘'the 
most fanatical and turbulent section of the Mussulman community”. Bands 
from this district worked in Azamgad district. Tlie Hindus of Azamgad 
demanded that the .Muslims should not sacrilice cows at Bakri Id, and a 
riot occurred on 25 June, a crowd of about 2,(K)0 Muslims having advanced 
to attack ihe town of Man. On the same ('ecasion a less serious disturbance 
of public peace occurred at Bareilly.’" 

On 0 lu'brnary hS94 the suppressed feelings and tensions of the xirevious 
y(‘ar broke out in thc‘ form of s(‘rions riots at Yeola in Nasik district, 
which w(‘re cpielled with the help of the military after 5 persons were 
killed and 25 injuri'd and considerable damage to property was done.”' 
The Btnnbay Administrative Ih'poit 1895'90,-‘' relening to flic Hindu- 
Miislim dissensions prevailing Ihioughoiii tli(' Prc'sidc'ucy i^ preceding 
years”, stales that though they were not so very prominent during the year 
under re^port yc‘t at sonu' place's, which were quiet in the preec'ding years, 
they broke out in the open in the form of riots. At Porbandar in Saurash- 
tra, on 4 July 1895, while a Muslim proc'cssifin was passing through Hindu 
qnartcTS, iIk' local inhabitants attacked it. In the melee 3 persons were 
killed and 30 injured. In tlu' sanu* yc'ur in Augusl-SeptembcT a Ganapati 
proec’ssion at Dhulia in Khanch'sh distiiel was attacked by Mu.slims who 
wen' lying in wait with thc' usual missile's in a uios(|ue and the police' had 
to open fire. 

There followc'd lull for about ten years, though two movements startc'd 
by the Hindus, viz., oiu' against cow-slaughter, and the other of public 
Ganapati processions, went on from strength to strength. The* partition of 
Bengal made' in 1905, tlu' great rcvixal of Kali worship, giving it the form 
of group performance on the pattern of the Ganapati festival and the in- 
auguration of the Boyc'ott of foreign goods initiatc'd the new c'ra of riots 
in Bengal. It began with a scaious riot bc'twc'en Hindus and Muslims at 
Mograhat in Tippera district, early in 1907, and did not end till 1009 as 
shown by the quartering of the detachment of military police' in the dis- 
trict. The district of Malda, too, sc'cins to ha\’e had some riots during some 


Report on the Admiiiistnition of the Bonthaif Pre^idenrtf, 1893-4, p. TV; S. M. 
Filw.irdt's, The Gazetleer of Bombay . (1919) Vol. T, p. 35, Vol. II, pp. 192-4. 

Report on thc Administration of the Bombay Vrrsidenry. 1893-4, p. I\^. 

Ballia District Gazetteer, pp. 160-1; Azamgad District Gazetteer, pp. 177-8; 
Bareilly District Gazetteer, p. 180. 

Bombay Administration Report, 1893-4, i"). v. 

1])id.. pp iv-v. 
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years though the one occurring in 1918 is tlie only one actually rcfcnctl to 
in iny sources of information/' 

With the onset of the new political era of the Montford scheme and 
the popularization of political agitation, riots between Hindus and Muslims 
(jiiee again leapt into the arena, as if to remind the public and the Gov- 
ernment that the Hindus and Muslims had become conscious of the immi- 
nent cliange ol power and were intent on having it distributed according 
to tlieir desires. 

I’liis new era was begun with a riot in Malegaon in Nasik distriet in 
April 1921. But tlie ‘rebellion" of the Moplalis, which started in Malabar 
111 the month of August, threw it into the background. Bangalore followed 
ill the November of the year.’- 

In September 1922, there were serious Hindu-Mushin riots at Multan 
in eonnection with the Moharram festival."' 

In the year 1923, there occurred belwecn 15 lo 20 serious riots all over 
India, amongst which those of Amritsar, Lahore^ and Saharanpur figure 
prominently."^ 

Til 1921, Allahabad, Calcutta, Delhi, Gulliarga, Jubbulporc^, IColial, Luck- 
nou', Nagpur and Shahjahaiipur figured as rioting eentres. At Delhi it is 
(hllicult to decide whether there wc*ie t\\’o riots or one between 22 June 
and 15 July.-' 

The first open outbreak was on the 11th July wlien an insignificant 
(jiiarrel between some' Kahar Hindus and a Mohammedan boy occa- 
sioned a serious rioting. Tin's was iolkmed in the next 3 days by a serious 
M.iliommedan attack on Hindus resulting in ihiac' Hindus killed and 
50 injured. On the 15th, the Bakr-ld day a wild riot brokt' out again. 
Tlie cause of the troulilc' was that on the moiuiug (-1 tlu' 15th the local 
Liuthorities jiroelaimed the special closing ol an additional route' thioiigh 
the Hindu (luarlers for ef)\\s destined for slaughtej. This ordot was resent- 
ed b) lh(‘ Moslems. They In'c'd to take a cow by ihc’ prohibilc'd road and 
S('rious rioting took place. Military came in. Some 12 Hindus were killed 
l)y the Moslem butcheis and about Imndred n'ceived serious injuries. 
I’here weri’ minor casualti(‘s amongst the Moskmis too. Spoiadic attacks 
continued sj:)eeially liy Mo.slem goondas, and even a Hindu temple was 
desecrated. 


District C^dzetierr of Tippcra (lOlOi, p. 20, District Gnzctlccr of Mahla 091 8), 
p 23. 

- HoiuIhoj in 1921-2 ('A Rfvicw ol llio Atliiiiiiistration of the J'u skIcik :0, pp. 2 3, 
W. K .Sinitli, op. cit . pp. 314-6; Times of India Year Book, J922. 

Times of India Year Book, 1923. 

Indian Year Book, 1924; The Qnarterhj RefJtistrr, 1924. 

Tins and sniisociuc'nt data aic tiillc<l lioni the Itniian Qnattcihj B(‘^islcr iiiid the 
Indian Annual Ref^isfer. 
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The Gulbarga riot is described as iini(jiie because before its occurrence 
“a Hindu-Moslcm riot in an Indian State was never heard of’\ Gulbarga 
is ail important Muslim town in wJiat was tlien the State of Hyderabad 
of the then Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Communal trouble which was brewing in Gulbarga for some time 
past developed on tlie day previous to the Mohamim, when idols of a 
Hindu temple were taken out in a procession. The procession was ob- 
structed by Mahommeclaus. Tlie procession returned. On the following 
day some Mahominedans molested Hindu men and women and then 
entered the Sharan Vishveshvar temple and did some damage. Next 
clay a story went round that the Hindus had caused mischiel to a mos- 
(jue. Thereupon Mahommedan mobs atlackc'd all Hindu tcanples in the 
city numbering about 15 and broke the idols. The police opened fire. 
Thrcie Mahommeclaus were killed and a dozen persons injured. Next 
day Mahominedans damagc'd Hindu houses, and shops. On 14th August 
almost every teirijile (about 50 in number) was dest‘erated.“'‘ 

1925 sc‘C‘ms to bc' rather quiet year registering only one in riot in Calcutta. 
But 1926 amply made up for (he calm ol the preceding year. Second April 
witnessed riots at various placc*s, that at Calcutta being the most serious. 
It continued with a slight interval till 9 May, broke out again on 11 July 
and was not finally set at rest till 25lh. At Delhi, Pabna and Rawalpindi, 
riots occurred in between and were* followed in Septcanber by those at 
Allahabad and Dacca. 

The >Tar 1927 rec'Oids no Ic'ss than 17 riots bc^ginning with January 
26th and c'uding with Nova’inber 1 fth. Tatnakhali riots in January were 
followed by those* in Ponabalia, both in Eastern Bengal. Anci for a time 
the scene of riots shifted to Larkana and later to Lahore. The J.ahore riot 
synchronized with one at Surat. At Dinapnr in Patna the Bakri-Id sacrifice 
of a cow irsultcd in a stTious riot in June. Mnltaij, Belliah in Bihar, Comil- 
la in Bc'ngal, and Bannlly in U.P. figured as riot c(^ntrc\s, one aftcT an- 
otlu'r, betwec'ii June* and August. The scTious riot that oecuiTcd at Nagpur 
on 4 and 5 Sc^ptember was the rc\sull of a Muslim procession (jf 2,0(X) peo- 
ple molesting a ITindu passcTby. Heavy easualti('s wctc recorded. The 
trouble that started at Ahmc'dabad on 11 September arose out of a party 
of Muslims offering praycTs in a inoscjue coming intc^ conflict with a song 
and religious discourse party of Hindus in an adjoining temple. On 28 
September a riot occurred at Dehra Dun in connection with Ramlila pro- 
cession. On the 14 November Abdul Rashid, the murderer of Swami Shrad- 
dhanand, was hanged at Delhi. A huge Muslim crowd carried the body 
in a procession which proved so riotous tliat 45 Hindus were injured in 
the melee. 

Indian Quarterhj Register, Vol. II, pp. 25-n. 
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111 1928, riots at Bangalore, Surat, Nasik, Hyderabad and Kalipalayain 
were recorded. Bombay s riots in 1929 were the most serious and perhaps 
the only ones in India in the year. An aggravating cause in this case was 
some labour dispute. Bombay had another riot in 1930 in which year 
Dacca suffered twice from such disturbances. In 1931 in Britisli-administer- 
(d India Banaras was the only place which experienced disturbance of 
jicacc for 3 days in Febniary. In 1932 again Bombay’s peace was disturbed 
twice in May and again in June and July. Two other places, namely Alwar, 
and Bhudala in llissar district figured as centres of communal riots for 
tlic first time. The Alwar riots which took place in May had reverberations 
in the next year on 5 January. The two other riots that occurred in 
1933 were in Bengal, at Calcutta and at Beldanga in Murshidabad dis- 
trict. Of the two riots recorded in 1934, one occuiTcd in Bahiranga, a vil- 
lage in the district of Muzadarpur, and the other at Cannanore in Malabar, 
which was quiet tor a dozen years or so. The year 1935 began witli a riot 
oil 12 April at Hazaribagh in Bihar. The day happc'ned to be the day of 
Kainanavami and Moharram. To avoid trouble the autlioritics directed the 
Muslims not to start their procession until the evening by which time the 
Hindu celebration was expected to be over. Muslims, unwilling to agree, 
staited rioting. Two days later one of the worst incidents attending such 
riols occurred at Firo/abad in Agra district. The Muslims committed the 
most heinous outrage in burning to death 11 Hindus including 3 children 
by setting fire to Dr Jivaram’s house. In August the seeiie cluinged over 
to rhenhera, district Champaran in Bihar, and to south in Sikandarabad. 
Lahore’ was the scene of riots from 28 November to 2 December. On the 
28 lanuary in (he next year llu’ communities that had clashed in Lahore 
came into a serious clasli at Dhudial m Jhelum district. Poona which had 
expcTienced communal concord loj a long time, was roused into a serious 
Hindu-Muslim clash on 21 y\pnl 1938. About the same time oi a day or 
two earlier a Hindu-Muslim fracas occurred in the small town of Khanapur 
in Belgaum district. On 27 April a Hindu wedding procession passing with 
music before the moscpic at Jamalpur in Monghyr district was attacked 
l)y Muslims. The Bycull.i temple-mosque dispute in Bombay culminated 
in a riot on 15 and was not complct(‘ly (inelled before 30 November. Tlie 
total numbcT of dead was near 80 and of the injurc'd more than 5(K). 

Tlie new politeal set-up, as the result of which the Indian National Con- 
gress cam(‘ into power in 1937, produced a comparative lull in the rioting ac- 
tivity. Only a few disturbances at a cattle fair in U.P. wer(‘ reported on 
the 4 November 1937; and 1938 pas.sed without any incident. In 1939, how- 
ever, there was a reerude.scenee which began with a riot at Asansol, a 
Railway junction in Bengal on the 21 January, The next day Dellii wit- 
nessed a clash. And Cawiipore followed on the 11 February. Tlie Cawnpore 
affair started as an attack liy Muslims on a Hindu mamage party and 
continued as a serious riot for some days to be fanned again a.s a reper- 
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cussion of other riots on 4 Miircli. Abcnil 50 persons were killed and more 
than 300 persons were injured. On 1 March in a number of towns in U.P. 
Hindus and Muslims clashed, the ineident at lianaras being the most se- 
rious. On tlie occasion of the Holi holiday, which occurred on the 5 March, 
Bauaras was again convulsed by a coniinunal riot. The serious Hindu- 
Muslim clash at Cassiporcj nc'ar Calcutta the same day had its repercus- 
sions in a number ol places iu‘ar Calcutta, the next day. On the 7 May 
the riots at Gaya accounted lor 11 persons killed and over 90 injured. On 
21 May Sholapurs jjcaei' was disturbed. The Ralhayatra festival brought 
in its wake a coinnmiial riot at Cawnpore on the 19 June. On the 4 October 
Meerut rc'gistercd a serious disturbance of peace. November 20 and 21 
witnessed a riot in an altogether quiet place in Sindh, Sukkur, where the 
only eommunal disturbance ol peace in India of 1910 occurrt^d c^n the 
19 Fc‘bruary. In 1941 Calcutta had the honour of beginning the trouble 
on ihc^ 8 of Februaiy on the occasion ol the Moharram. It continued for 
3 or 4 days. The communal not that started at Ahmedabad on the 18 April 
did not subside till the 22nd. It w^as followed l)y a mueli more seiious riot 
in Bombay city which started on the 25 April and isinnot be said to have 
beem coinplc'tely over till ihc' 3 June. Bihar wilnc'ssed communal fracas 
towaids the end ol Ajuil and its rc'crudc'seenee in June. 

The inforniatiou listed above' is c'ulled from souices vvhic'h cannot be ex- 
pc'ctc'd to have rc'porled all riots, or c'lashcs tliat may havT tak^'n place any- 
where' at any time* in India. Mdtliin my ('\j)eripnc‘e‘ e tushes or ejuarreds oc- 
curred more’ than once' at Badla])ur and Bhivandi nesu* Bombay which 
ne'VC’r ge)t any meailioii in tlu' somc’c's utili/c’d. 

The four ye^ars bc’ginning fiom 1912 were entire ly ejuie’t. Ilovveve'r, the 
ye’ar 1946 made’ up for all this. The e’xpe'claney of povvcT-transfer and a 
sort of a frustratc'el fe'eling at its unsatisfactory nature are largely rc’spon- 
sible feir the large' numbeT of riots in that yc'ar. I shall pass tlu’in en cT as 
the ele)ings of a fre'ir/ic’d jiopulation, mentioning that about 50 days in all 
vva'i'c spent in eonunnnal riots. Ahnu'dabael, Cailentta, Allahabad, Bombay, 
Noakhali, Patna, Bhagalpeire, Daera aietlu’ ehie'l place's where they oeeiirr- 
exl. Those of Ne)akhali, Calcutta and Beaubay were re pealed moie than einec 
and wc’re VTry serious. 

On the 15 August 1917 with the emd of the British dominion in India, 
there emerged the tvva) independent nations and countries e)f India fBharat) 
and Pakistan. The' bc'havioiir of the two comniunitic's since that date for 
some time thc'reafte'r was so abnormal owing to the very peculiar and 
ncnc'l circiimstanec's that for understanding the problem of Mu.slims in 
India it C’annot be taken into account. With the declaration by the Union 
of India on the 26 Jannaiy 1949 of its being a Republic and with the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution of India w^e are face to face wdth the prob- 
lem of the Muslims in Republican India, though they are not specifically 
named in the Constitution as a minority. 
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In India under British dominion the relative propoitiun of Muslims to 
the total population in general and to the majority comnuinity, in parti- 
cular, had been on the increase since 1881. To confine our attention to tlie 
situation prevailing immediately before the emergence of Republican India, 
we find that there were 2,216 and 2,381 Muslims per 10,000 Indians in the 
)ears 1031 and 1911 respectively. Of these the Hindus proper, exclusive 
ol Sikhs, the Jains and the Tribals, numbered 6,824 and 6,593 in every 
10,000 Indians respectively. In Republican India, according to the statistics 
inadi' available for 1951 in respect of limited area of the Indian Republic 
out of every 10, (XX) Indians 8,199 were* Hindus and 993 Muslims. The pro- 
p(jition of Muslims to the total iTopulaiion in Republican India would 
thus appear to have been reduced veiy cojisiderably. Whereas in 1911 the 
Mushms appear to have formed about 24 per cent of the total Indians, 
111 1951 they were only 9.91 per cent. But it must be remembered that 
figures for Jammu and Kashmir are not included in the Census data of 
1951."' The Census Superintendent has presented comparable figures for 
1921, 1931 and 1951 omitting in both ease's ligures for Assam, Jammu- 
Kashnur, the Punjab and West Rc'iigal. In ev(*ry 10,000 Indians in 1921 
and 1951 iJie Hindus numbered 8,140 and 8,689, while the Muslims totalled 
i)57 and 909 respc'ctu cly. These figures indicate that the relative propor- 
tions of the two cominiinities in the States of Republican India cannot be 
very different fiom those of pre-Ropublican days. 

7’o confine our attention to those areas wliich used to Ixi disturbed most 
by communal riots, we see tliat ilie pioportion of Muslims is markedly re- 
duced only in West Ifengal where llieir proportion of 25.38 per eeiil in 
1911 was reduced to 19.85 in J95L‘" In Uttar Pradesh where tlie trial of 
slrcngth of the two eoinmiinitics lias lieen made on innumerable occasions 
m the past and where, m the liglit of reeemt developments to be referred 
to later, new eonfiiet may arise, the Mnshins formed 14.28 per cent of the 
population, a figure at which IIkw stood in 1911. In Bombay Stale Muslims 
wlio formed 8.09 p(’r cent ol tlie pofiulation were actually in a higher pro- 
l)ortion than that of 1921, which was 7.94. They liad grfiwn in 20 years 
and liad in 1911 formed 8.17 per cent of IIk’ population. The proportional 
vicissitudes of the Jlindii c-ominunity liavc been comparaiivi'ly smaller. 
Tliey formed 88.78, 88.18 and 88.10* per cent in 1921, 1941 and 1951 res- 
pectively. 

In 1961 {Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963) Muslims fV)nned 10.69 
per cent of the total population, Christians 2.14, Sikhs 1.79, Buddliists 0.74, 
Jains 0.16, oIIuts 0.37 and Hindus 83.51. 

With tlu' new set-np, reporting of riots has been so controlled that it 

Fapc ‘1 No. 2. 

Ibid, pp 19-20 

* Arcouhiig to tlu' coiu'ctrd stalenicnl inade in Papci No. I of 1.963 of Census of 
India 1961, this figure ought to be 84.98! 
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becomes difficult to be sure about definite figures. Search through the re- 
ports in the columns of the daily The Times of Imlia has revealed ample 
evidence that communal riots have not ceased. In 1949, Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad in the South, Saharanxiur and Ilainbal in the Uttar Pradesh, 
and Calcutta and Akola witnessed fairly serious riots between tlie two 
communities. Tlie trouble at Saharanpur seems to have sburted round a 
tonga which was siisj>ected to be carrying beef through a Hindu locality. 
The riot at llambal, a village' in Azamgad district, ensued as a result of 
the slaughter of three cows. The Akola riot started the next day after the 
slaughter of a cow in a Muslim household on 24 June. 

In 1950, then' was a spate of riots not only in Calcutta and Delhi but 
at other places like Pilbhit, Katni, Nagpur, Aligarh, Dhubri in Assam, 
Bombay, Ahinedabad, rural areas of Shahjahanpiir and Almora. It is not 
possible, from the accounts, to separate reprisals from ordinary riots. 1951 
was quiet excepting for disturbances at Mangrol, a place about 30 miles 
from Surat. In 1952, in Banaras communal troubk' occurred on 23 March 
when the Hindus tried to carry out repairs to a place of worship of theirs 
adjacent to a mosque, though these were sanctioned by the City Magistrate 
after mutual agreement between the two communities. 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan inforint'd tlu' Parliament of Pakistan 
on 30 S('t)t('mber that 93 cases of communal incideiits in India had been 
brought to the notice of the Pakistani Government (lining 1952-53. Search 
of the columns of The Times of India has revealed only a much smaller 
niimlxT of tlu'se incidents. 

On th(' occasion of Holi festival on 1 March trouble occurred at Viram- 
gaon and Bhopal. At Viramgaon, the immediate cause was stone-throwing 
by some miscreants at a procession taken ont by the Hindu Mahasabha to 
pr()t('st against eow-slaughter. The incidents that occurred were after the 
patterns of similar riots during the thirti(\s. The trouble at Bhopal did not 
develop much and ended with a f(’w clashes.'^'* 

The Muslim festival of Id in August 1953 brought in a fracas at Gauhati 
in Assam wlu'ii an angry ciowd tried to prc'vent a Muslim family from 
sacrificing a cow (Times of India, 22-8-'53). 

Th(' Mahara.slitrian fesli\al of Ganesh or Ganapati, the (‘lephanl-headed 
god, and tlu' Mu.slim observance of Mdharram coincided in the month of 
Sc'ptc’uilx'r.^^ And vv(' n'cord from the news items the repercussions of the 
coincidence on social peace, on tension and conflict between the two com- 
munities, Hindus and Mu.slims, in the orders issued by the District Magis- 
trates or their (‘(piivalents or/and, in the fracas betwec'n the two commu- 
nities in Ahmedabad, Nasik, Poona, Sangli and Sholapur. 

In Ahmedabad the Magistrate “banned all processions during the Mohar- 

I'imcs of India, 2-10-1953. 

Ihid., 9, 12, 13, 20. 21, 24, 26-9-1953. 

See my Gods and Men, 1962. 
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ram days [ten] witliin the municipal limits tor 15 days from the 12th 
September” (Times of India, 13-9-'53). From Nasik the news was flashed 
oil tlie 11th that the police and the Congress leaders were taking ‘all pos- 
sible precautions to avert communal clashes . . . following the receipt of 
anonymous letters by some citizens tlireatening communal trouble”. Seventy 
Congressmen in a meeting issued an appeal to the residents to “maintain 
cordial communal relations during the festivals [ol Ganesh and Mohar- 
ram7”. They also appointed “a peace committee for the maintenance of 
peaceful relations between diflerent communities” (Times of Ittdia, 12-9-’53). 
The same issue of the paper contained the news that at Sangli, a prohibi- 
lory order promulgated a ban for 12 days Irom the 10th on “the carrying 
of lethal weapons in any public i3lacc in the district” and also on “public 
utterances or abusive songs and aggressive gestures’ wliich are likely to 
create communal tension”. As my collection of cuttings does not contain 
any, giving fiirtlier developments in these places, I must take it, though 
1 cannot be certain, that there occurred no untoward incident there and 
that tlie precautionary measures achieved their purpose of keeping overt 
communal peace. 

Poona, on the otlier hand, figures in the news, oft and on, from the 8 to 
20 of September, rc'cording not only high tension owing to the very strin- 
gent prohibitory orders but some fracas, enough to enable The Times 
news-serv iceman to give the heading “Arson bid in Poona” to his advice 
from that place on 19 September. 

Near “Sonya Maruti”,^*^ Golden Maruti (th(' monkey-god), described in 
the news as and known from past experience to be a “trouble spot”, there 
was a likelihood of both the Hindu idol and the Muslim symbol being in- 
stalled adjunctly. The Magistrate appr(‘hcnding the potentialities of the 
situation for trouble prohibited on the 8th th(' installation of both. The 
issue of the paper for 13th informs us that the Magistrate had called in 
and had asked to stand by “a special reserve [VoWcv] force from Dhond”. 
Besides, stringent restrictions on loud-speakers, “mandaps” i.e., pandals, 
and “inelas” i.e., songster-troupes were imposed. Even “reputed classical 
singc‘rs" w(*re “rerpiired to obtain licence's for tlieir performances during the 
feslivar. The news-serviceman obseiTes: “Not until 1947 had the Govern- 
ment placed any restrictions on the singing of songs and other propaganda 
though melas’ had been subjected to restrictions for a long time.” Tin’s 
lime the prohibitory and restrictive orders were more stringent than even 
the “iikasc's”, in tlu' phraseology of Congressmen, 'of the “Satanic” British 
raj in India in the most tense period of the national struggle in Bombay 
when Lokmanya Tilak was tried and senleiiced for treason in 1908! Need- 
less to point out that public enthusiasm was thoroughly damped. 

The action and the event which had specially raised the expectation of 


32 Pqj. naming of temples and gods in Pcx)na sec my Gods and Men, 
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eclat for the public also had given the authorities an idea of the pos- 
sibilities of the situation creating high tension and ugly conflicts. The 
Ganesh or Ganapati iestival in the organized form had completed its first 
sixty years, having been started by Lokinanya Tilak in 1893. And the 
Gaiicsh Mandal Society, evidently of Jkj(jna, had just tlien published a 
6(X)-pagc history of the celebration of tlie Chinesh Iestival during that sixty 
year period. The* public was thus on the tiptoe of high expectations, spe- 
cial performances being naturally expected as the festival was designed for 
the propaganda ol [he national movement lor independence or Swaraj, and 
had served its purpose quite fittingly, nothing could be more natural than 
such an (‘xpeetatJon after the achicvc'incnt of its national goal on its sixty- 
first “birth day”! Too much loudnc‘SS in the vicinity of Muslim installations 
lor tlie Moharram was ceilain to ensue in a fiacas somewhere or the other. 
And that would have been sullicient to start eomnumal conflagration! 

With all the precaution, hovvevei, the issue ol The Times of India for 
2()th gavt‘ the news that two persons wert‘ arrested foi setting fire to the 
dome of the “Tabool” or “Ta/ia” the proei ssional ear of baml)oo, paper 
and tinsel, nuide for the celebration ol Molianain, at one of the places, 
and also that niort' than one attempt was nijd(‘ by pcasons to instal the 
imag(‘ of (hinapati at the ])rohiI)ited spot and loilc'd by the Police, wlio 
also arrested some persons. On 2(Hh i.e., the last day of the festival, the 
day of imm(’rsion-j)roc‘essions a mild “lalhi”-ehargc‘ too had to be made 
{Times of India, 21-9- 53). 

In Sholapur, where oii tlu’ Ganapati iuim''!sioii day a gathering ol more 
than four persons and processions were pioliibited by the Police, a pro- 
cc'ssion in front of a moscjue was sloppf'd by ihcan as the processionists 
W’cre bfMit on playing music bc'lorc* it. Hk’ lV)lic(' arrested the Hindu 
Mahasabha leadc'r and sewen other p('is(;ns in connc’ction with tlu’ music 
and the resulting fracas. So flashed the news in the issiu' of The Times of 
India for 21 Sc'plember, w ith the rider that, having witnessed the fracas on 
the 22nd the city was c[ui(i on 23rd. But th(' issue of 28th rc'ported that 
on 23rd the usual alU'rmath of (he Hindu rage, shops in the bazaars le- 
mained closed in protevst against llu' stoppage of the procession by the 
Polic(', and that the' polici* ban was in force till 25th. 

On tlie last day of the month, at Jaihnagar oeeiirrcd a clash, evidently 
belwec'u the same two communities, resulting from ‘'a minor incident of a 
boy indulging in pranks near a hotel”. Four men having been injured, the 
Police arrested a number of persons among whom was a membc'r of the 
Saurashtra Assembly — Saurashtra wais a separate State then and not a part 
of Bombay or Gujarat. The “clash” was described as serious and the Police 
imposed a ban ‘‘on carrying lethal w- capons”, which the report says com- 
prised “lathis [siivks]. stones and other missiles [?]'\ The Chief Minisler 
immediately held consultations with the leading citizens of Jamnagar. How- 
ever, in the brief interval “a section of Jamnagar”, as the repoit says with- 
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out specifying that it was the Muslim or the Hindu community of Jam- 
nagar, wired to the President and the Prime Minister of India ‘"asking pro- 
tection of life and property'’. (The Times of India, 

The same day in the Parliament of Pakistan the Poreign Minister, Zafml- 
lah Khan, made a statement that during 1952-53 there had occurred in 
India 93 communal incidents, alleging forcible conversions as an adjunct 
to the disturbances. 

Slaughter of a stolen cow brought on a riot at Gaziabad in the Uttar 
Pradesh on 6 January 1951, in which about a dozen persons were injured 
and property worth Iks. 5,(KX) was looted. In the sequel 21 persons includ- 
ing the six alleged to Inu e been responsible for the slaughter were arrested 
by the Police (Times of India, 9-l-’51). 

On 6 June at Aligarh, a riot occurred as a n'sull of “a trifling and sudden 
dispute over the price of a melon" between a hawker and a customer. The 
riot appears to have been a fairly serious adair, though no fatal casualties 
occurred — only a few cases of arson with loot and stra>' assaults being re- 
ported and the situation coming under control within an hour. Eight per- 
sons had recei\'ed injuries and six [)ersons wen' arrc'sled. 

On 15 August, the Indc'pendcncc dav, at Nizaniabad in TIyd('rabad, 
some Iversons hoisted IIk' Pakistani national flag on lh(' statue' of Mahatma 
Gandhi in the main bazaar of (he town. Wlu'n the' ne'ws spre'ad in the town 
later, a serienis rie)t broke' mit re'quiiing the cnrfe'W' to be ini]V)Sf‘d soon 
alter, as she)ps and house's w'e’re' lx ing set on fire' and wome'ii toe) were being 
moleste'd. Tliree days thc're'allc'r it wxis the turn of Hyderabael city itself 
to be the sce'iic e)f a rieit on the' samo issue. The* Pakistani natieinal flag wais 
hoisted by some pe rsons in Goshamahab a suburb ol lTvdcra))ad. The in- 
cident led to ‘‘minor elisi urbane*es" in the suburb, w^hicli wa're* soon put 
down by the tinu'ly arriwal of the' Police ein the se'cne*. A demonstration 
was being planned wa’th the usual aceompaninu'nt e)f “slogans" in front ol 
the h ill of the Stale Assembly over the Nizamabad affair, and the Polic'C 
Commissioner hnel to issue an order banning sue'h demonstrations witliin 
a radius eif 500 yards of the hall tei ensure pe'aceful ceinelnct of Assembly 
work. Til the Ge)vernme*nt statement it was made cle'ar that Governme'iit 
fully appirciated the indignatiein and annoyance cause'el to the public' bv 
such an ac't as the hoisting e)f the Pakistani national flag, but warnc'd the 
people against taking any reprisals as flial meant taking the law^ into one’s 
owm hands and would be severe'ly dealt wa’tli. How'cver, a Mu'^lim niem- 
be'r of the Assernblv, Akhtar TTussain, whei belonged to Pe'eiple’s Democratic 
Freint party, tabled a motion for the adjonrnmi'nt of the House “to discuss 
die serious situation that had arisen in Ni/amabad in the u^ake of com- 
munal disturbances’', alleging that “the authorities had not taken timely 
steps to prevent the disturbances’'. The Deputy Home Nfinister submitted 
that the matter w^as “snbjudice’' and the motion should not be allowed. 
My cuttings do not contain any which can enable me to state the result 
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of the discussion. 

On 22 August at Mathura (Muttra), the traditional birth-place of Lord 
Krishna, the day being the day of the festival of the birth of Lord Krishna, 
his idol was installed ior worship in a temple near Idgham mosque. Some 
persons broke that idol. Following the incident about 60 houses and huts 
were lo(;ted and set on fire. Twenty-five persons were taken into custody 
by the Police; and processions and meetings, assembly of five or more 
persons and carrying of lethal weapons were banned and curfew was im- 
posed oij the' city from 6 p.m. that day to 2 p.m. the next day, the immer- 
.sion of the idol of Krishna being done by 12 noon. The* procession of the 
Jan Sangh organized for ihe ev(‘ning of 22nd was dispersed and a meeting 
whic'h the Slate Minister for Irrigation was schc‘duled to address that even- 
ing was postponed {Times of India, 23-8-'5J)! With all this the issue of 
The Times of India for 24th rep(^rted that curfew which ended at 2 p.m. 
was reimposed at 4 p.m. to Ik* in force till 7 a.m. next mornijig and that 
164 persons were arrested. Of (he arrested persons, 190 were convicted 
and s(ml('n(‘ed to varying terms of imprisonment, or fine* or both. 

Only a wc'ck aft(‘r llu* abo\e riot and only ten days after the hoisting 
of Pakistani national flag al Hyderabad the neighbouring Gulbarga, the 
town known for its spacious mosque of the 14th eenlury 1367), was 
the sceiK' of ii similar incident on 29 August. The Pakistani national flag 
in this (use was more provokingly used, combining in the action both poli- 
tical and religious outrage*. The flag was hoisted over a temple of Ganesh, 
whose auniial f(‘stival, eelebratc'd with great (xlat in Maharashtra, falls 
about that time of the year. As a pretest against the double sacrilege a pro- 
cession was taken out. While the processionists were being exhorted to 
keep calm some shops wctc set on fire. Panic resulting, curfew was im- 
f)os('d from 4 p.m. till dawn the next day, and meetings and assembly (rf 
more than 5 persons wctc' banned. On 29 August, however, at 8 a.m. an 
18-honr eurf(*w from 12 noon to 6 a.m. the next day was imposed. And the 
report assur(*d that precautionary measure’s were taken not only in Ilyde- 
ral)ad and Secunderabad but also throughout the Slate {Times of India, 
30-8-’54). 

On 28 August the Magistrate of Mehsana district, Gujarat, promulgated 
an order banning Tazia (Taboot) processions during Moharrum, without 
prior permission of the Goxernment, in the entire district, as such proces- 
sions had causcxl communal tension in the past {Times of India, 30-8-'54). 

On 16 October communal trouble had occurred at Manulia and Fatehpur 
in Muzaffarpur district in Bihar. On 26 the Government imposed a collective 
fine of Rs. 20,815 on the Hindu residents of the seven villages in the district, 
i.e., Arabia, Bella, Bhutahi, Bisanapur, Dostia, Fulkaha and Sarwarpiir 
{Times of India, 28-10-754). 

At Bhopal during the Holi festival, the festival of lighting a fire in token 
of burning evil and demoniac infliumces in traditonal m\i:hology and prac- 
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tice accompanied by some kind of mild saturnalia falling early in April, 
some persons, evidently Muslims, had managed to throw bones in the 
Holi fire, thus defiling the sacred fire in the eyes of tlie Hindus. Twice there- 
after some idols in a temple wore defiled by some pcTsons. The Ilinilu 
Mahasabha had given a call for a general strike, ‘liartal ' as it is lennej 
in Indian idiom, to protest against tl)c leniency sliown by the authorilies'* 
towards the perpetrators of the sacrilegeous acts. The organization had 
also decided to take out a procession and make a demonstration before the 
residences of the Chief Commissioner, (he head executive, and the Chief 
Minister of the State. Early in the morning a processionist asking a shop- 
owner in Ibrahimpura, whose religious aifiliation though not mentioned in 
the news may be presumed to be Muslim, to close it, an allercation arose. 
And soon soda water bottles, "lathis” and bamboos bc'gan to be hnrh^d 
or flourished. As the procession reached the locality called Budhwara a 
shower of brickbats hailed the processionists. A Police officer intending to 
prevent further deterioration in the situation fired with his pistol t(’n rounds 
in the air. Tfie bulk of the processionists dispersed but about 150 persons 
continued to proceed on their way to the Chief Commissioner's residence. 
They were stopped by the police* at a ceitain spot before they could reach 
their destination and the magistrate proclaimed the usual banning order. 
Thereupon the remnants of the procession r|nietly disp(Tsed. A 12-honr 
cnrf('w from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m, was imposed on that day, 7 April, 1950. Tlu* 
press note stated that in the affair fifty persons, ii'chiding five police officers 
and a journalist, were injurc'd in the communal clash {Tiwes of Tndhh 
8-l-’5G). 

Tlie incident did not close to all intents and purposes. For the issue of 
The Times of India for 27 April featured as news the vi(‘ws of thr* Congress 
chief of the State about the genesis of the Bhopal ef)mmimal trouble of 
7t}i, adding inter alia tlic i];formation, that trouble was tried io be foment- 
ed, in the interval, at Ujjain and thret* other place's in the State. He assured 
that the trouble was averted through the vigilance of his organization and 
blamed the Bhopal people — he was there* for two days instK'Cting the place 
and making his personal inquiries on the spot a fortnight before (Times 
of India. ]3-4-'56)- for lack (4 vigilance. Hr* was convinced apparentlv of 
“the growing manifestation of commiinalism in the State” to counteract 
whicli his organization was to meet on 28th and "prc'pare a programme to 
curb this tendency”. 

His views on the genesis of the trouble — it was an old woman, evidently 
Muslim, who had thrown the bone in the Holi fire — that some communa- 
lists and persons who wanted to make propaganda against India in foreign 
countries were at its root may or may not be correct in its entirety, but 
the reply of the Minister in the Ministry of Home Affairs on 3 May to a 
member of the Loka Sabha in Delhi, a.sking a leading question on the basis 
of his private* information whether a radio transmitter tran.smitling see'iet 
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messages to Pakistan regarding the cominnnal trouble had been seized by 
the police and whellier any of the Pakistan nationals, who were in Bhoi)al 
on temporary permits, laid been arrested for participating in tlie trouble, 
raises a presumption in its favour. The reply stated that a transmitter was 
seized from the pnaniscs of a local radio-dealers shop and that the dealer 
was arrested and the maltcT was under investigation, lie added that 5 
Pakistan nationals had btrn arrested in connection with the communal 
clash. 1 hough th<' radio-deakTS religious affiliation is not mentioned there 
is hardly any reas{)n to believe that he was a non-Muslim. As to the end 
of all th(‘se arrests and imestigations my file is sik'Ut and I shall leave the 
topic. 

On .30 May, Sholapnr ligund in the nt'ws with the rival claims to a 
shrine at Bahrampur in Akalkot taluka made by llu' two comm unities, 
Hindus and Muslims, for .3 years past, corning to a head, and the Magis- 
trat(‘ closing tla^ pnanis' s fm the whole month, it being the period of the 
eek'bralion of tlu' annual festival. 

In S('pteinbc’r, iheie was a sj^at'^* of Hindn-Miislim riots in Uttar Pradesh 
in th(‘ waik(' ol a w (‘ek long agitation over a publication of the' Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, alh'grd to t‘ontain insulting n'fere'nees to Prophet Moham- 
med, Orai in Jhansi Dixision, Moradabail, and Aligarh figuring in the 
papcis. The death roll in the first two disiriels was 11 on 8 Se[)(eml)(T; 
and about ^10 pcasons we re lying in hosi)ilals witli stab wounds. Iji Mora- 
dabad dislri(‘l iIk' arr( sls lolalkd .3(K) till 9lli In Aligarh, th(' ITniversity 
took the lead in militant demonstrations against i1h‘ book and (‘vc'.ked 
eonnter-dcMrionslralion by w^ay of a pr(»eession. The processionists n-c-eived 
brickbats leading P) seiious distnrbarie('s iii which arson as usual figured. 
Curfew w^as impos('d, 150 persons w’('n» aiiesUMl, and spc'cial armed police 
were drafted from Mathura and Agra (T/a?rv of India, 17-9- ’56). 

Fnrth(*r information al)ont Aligarh and other distinbances is not a\’ail- 
able in my file except that in Mrmulabad educational institutions wTre 
ord(‘red on the lOlh, bv tlie Magistrate, to reiuain closed for “a further 
period of sevc'ii davs”, and that in Agra the* usual pn^eantionaiy luohihi- 
tions were (‘\t(‘nded for “a fmiher period of one monlh” (Times of Indui. 
19-9-’56). 

Only one protevst demonstration bom one centre' against the “communal 
attitude” of Muslims towards tlie Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan book whose 
author was an American is represent'd in the enttings. And that eoines 
from Varanasi (Banaras) Tlie edneatioual institnlions and shops of the 
place remained closed on the 10th in that deinonstration. The Magistrate 
duly issned banning orders against processions and meetings. (Timers of 
India, l]-9-’.56). Nothing further was rei^orted. 

Jabalpur, xvhieh was to he so notorious in 1961, figures in the riots of 
September 19-56, communal (lashes having broken out there on ].3th, con- 
sequent on a dc'munstralion through closing of shops in protest against 
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damage to an idol of Ganapati, the elephant-headed god, installed for the 
annual festival in Mohalla Motinala the previous night. Six persons were 
injured in tlie clash in Mohalla Gohalpur and 3 houses were set on fire. 
Immediately th(‘ usual banning orders were promulgated and curfew was 
imposed from 7 p.m, to 6 a.m. More than 50 persons were arrested. Yet 
about 500 students carrying black flags marched through tlie bazaars of 
the town in defiance of th(' banning orders. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Jabalpur in his official communique statc^l; "Although tension prevails in 
the city, vigilant and strict steps taken by the autlioritics have restored 
tonfidence among the citizens" {Times of India, 14-9-’56). 

The issue of The Times of India for 15th, however, flashed the news that 
on the previous day fresh communal clashes occurring at the place had 
lesulted in four persons being killed and sev(*ral others being injured. 
About 5(){) persons were by then rounded up, tlie dusk-fo-dawn curfew was 
f’Xtended in some parts into an 18-hour one from 2-30 p.m. on 14 Septem- 
ber, Members of the Muslim community — referred to in the news columns 
as lh(‘ minority community — from the troubled area of the city were moved 
to saler areas, army pca'sonnel was alerted and high army ofTicaals discussed 
the situation with the police authorities. In spite of all this, a minor clash 
in which 9 persons were injured, cases of stray arson, and a knife attack 
fyccurred on 15lh and 300 persons wctc' arrestc'd. In one* area while the 
police' were dispc’rsiiig a cTowd with tc^ir-gas thn'c rounds of gun-fire* W'cre 
fin d from one of the house's. The diisk-to-dawn curfewv was conlinued for 
lh(' tliird night in succ(‘Ssion. The total numbcT of the* dead in tiu' three- 
(la\' disturbances was seven (Times of India, ]6-9-’5f)). Evm thc'n 16 Sep- 
t('nil)er witnessed two ease's of arson and looting. The numbc'r of dead was 
increased by ouc', the total numbei ol the injured being 50. Curfc'W was 
rc'laxed on lOth. Those persons who had taken shelter in the police build- 
ings were* returning to tlun'r home's (Times of India, 17-9-’56). 

Bhopal and Satna 32 miles from Rcwva, in the same St.ite, and Khamgaon 
in Buldhana district of the C.P. showc'd repercussions of the indignation of 
(he Muslims against the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan book. In Bhopal and 
Satna, an insult, evidently hy some Muslims - wheth(*r a Mu.slim organiza- 
tirm was involved is not clear from the news-feature- to the Bha^avadiiHa 
evoked a protest demonstration from the Hindus of the place. In both 
places students made protc'sl demonstrations. In Satna some sliojrs were 
looted and a few houses \v(‘re set on fire. The students raised slogans de- 
manding ac'tion against "Pakistani agents" and against the persons rc'spon- 
sible for the insult offerc'd to the Gifa. About 30 persons were arre.sted. In 
Bhopal there was a further complication as a procession to protest against 
the desecration of an idol of Ganesh at Jabalpur was organize d, as Bhopal 
w^as the scene of a communal riot onlv in April 1956. Tlien* v\\as the usual 
ban against processions and meetings. Fifteen persons were arrested under 
it. Tlie entire business activity of the city was at a standstill at least on 

s-21 
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17th (Times of India, 18 and 19-9-’56). 

The Khamgaon riots started on 18th as a result of an attack on a Gana- 
pati procession before a mosque by a crowd of about 500 persons, pre- 
sumably Muslims, somc^ of whom were armed with spears and daggers. In 
the disturbances tliat followed some shops and huts were set on fire. Usual 
banning orders were immediately promulgated and a dusk-to-dawn curfew 
was imposed. The Times of India issue of 2()th reported that five persons 
had died of the injuries rec‘eived in the disturbances and about 60 others 
were evidently out of danger. Tlie police, who had already arrested 186 
persons were reinforced with personnel from Akola and Nagpur. Tlie 

number of shops looted and set on fire turned (nit to be about 20. The 

nc‘ws-serviceman\s h'tter in the next day’s issue mentions the rising tide of 
communal ill-will in Madhya Pradesh and refers to disturbances in Katni, 
a e('ment centre, and other places of the State. 

In Santhal Parganas where Hindu-Santhal clashes usc'd to occur in 19th 
century and in the first two decades of 20th century, there was a Muslim- 
Santhal clash perhaps for the first time* - eight y(^ars latcT it was to be in- 
volved in one of the most serious Muslim-non-Muslim conflicts of India — 
in October 1956. The Times of India of 23 October carri(*d the news that 
on 16 October a procession cariying six images of the goddess Durga was 
attacked near a mosque in Sahebgaiij sub-division. In tlic disturbances 5 

persons were killed and 7 rather seriously injured. The latter had to be 

removed to the Patna Medical Colh'ge. 

Only 3 disturbances in 1957 are represf‘nt(*d in my cuttings. Once again 
a tribal district of Bihar, TIa/aribhag, reported a fracas between some stu- 
dents and a Muharram procession, ending in sc'rious injuries to two stu- 
dents and ordinary injuries to three* other students (Times of India, 
6-8-’57). Three* months earlier on 5 May, at Belgaum, a procession of the 
Hindus with music, having declined to stop its music before a mosque re 
ef*ived “lathis” flung at it from the first floor of a Imilding adjoining the 
mosf|u(*. Tlie report of the incident which resulted in injuri(‘S to 22 pro- 
cessionists sprc'ading in the town l(*d to some shops bc*ing attacked evidently 
for loot and to four knife-stabs. A 72-hour curfew was imposed on some 
parts of the town and the trouble seems to have died down. 

Chopda in Jalgaon district was a scene of a riot, in which it ap]oears (he 
combatants were* Hindus and the police, the latter in pursuit of social 
peace having cordonc'd off a particular road passing by a Muslim dur^ah 
and a mosque to prevent the Ganajiati procession passing that way. Tlu* 
disturbances took place* on 1 September 1957. Tlieir echoes — pleasant sur- 
prise to the pr('sent writer that the cases were followed bv newspaper re- 
porters with such persistence - were heard in tlu* (*ourt of the Additional 
Sessions Judge of Jalgaon in May 1958 in the form of Chopda Rioting and 
Arson cases. Tlu* prosecution laid put up 33 persons as the accused offen- 
ders, the majority of whom were tradesmen, and in another suit, 11 persons 
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charged with the offence of setting fire to a timber depot and of causing u 
damage of Rs. 44,000. Tlie Judge acquitted all the accused in both the 
cases, remarking that the c\ idence led against them by the prosecution was 
“worthless" (Times of India, 26-5-'58). 

At Dhulia in Maharashtra, the chief town of the sister-district which has 
Jalgaon as its district-centre, it appears that in connection with a marriage 
feast in a house in the Mullawada locality of tlie town there was ‘"unau- 
thorized” cow slaughter on 8 September 1958. The police having been in- 
formed of it investigated the matter and filed a case under the Bombay 
Animal Preservatioji Act and posted policcanen at all "strategic” (!) points 
in the locality. Tlie next day the District Magistrate convened a meeting 
of the "local leaders of botli the communities (Hindus and Muslims)”. At 
the meeting it was resolved tliat no strike, "hartal”, for which a call was 
already given by the Hindu leaders, should be obsei-ved and usual activity 
should be allowed to go on. Tlioiigh this resolution was carried out and 
apparent peace settled on the town "police precautions were maintained”, 
and tlie Disti'ict Snpennlendent of Police himself went round to supervise 
tilt' steps taken (Times of India, 12-9-’58). On 10 September processions — 
we are nol told by whom, Hindus or Muslims, and for what puqxisc — were 
iaken out from various localities. At 1 p.m. the processionists indulged in 
stone-throwing in Mullawada locality. Tin's led fo the breaking open and 
looting of a few shoj)s in the town. Tlie police, trying to prevent arson and 
looting, were stoned and were compelled to use tear-gas and make mild 
lathi” charges. The banning provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 
were immediately applied and curfew was imposed from 5 p.m. for 48 hours. 
During the disturbances 23 persons received minor injuries (Times of 
India, 26-9-’58). 

Within a week, on the occasion of the annual Ganapati festival on the 
]r> September at Ycola, a famous old centre for embroidere^d cloth and 
saris, 18 miles from Manmad in Nasik district, there was a more serious 
flar( -up a(‘comj)anied by a more rigorous and evidently irresponsible hand- 
ling of it by the local police, giving ri.se to a debate in the State Assembly 
reported at length in the is.sue of The Times of India for 2 October 1958. 
Tlie Muslims of a particular locality objected to a procession, carrying an 
idol of Ganapati for installation on 16th, passing by the route in that 
locality and a clash ensued in which .stones and sticks were used. Tlie police 
that appeared on the scene, it appears from the news, o|>ened fire without 
much ado to disperse the crowds. In the melee a police-officer was reported 
to have been stabbed and one person was killed apparently by police-fire. 
The usual prohibitory order was issued to be in force for the ten days of 
the Ganapati festival, making the celebration of it in any .socially signifi- 
cant form an utter impossibility! There is nothing in the news about fur- 
ther deterioration in the situation (Times of India, 17-9-'58). The next day‘s 
issue of The Times of India, however, reported a serious turn in the situa- 
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tion in the afternoon of 17tl), indicated by arson and looting, with about 
half a dozen houses being set on fire. The District Collector and the Dis- 
trict Police Superintendent arrived in the town. Curfew was again imposed 
as from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. th(‘ next morning and was repeated on ISth. 
Thirty-five pcTSons were taken into custody. The damage to property on 
17th was estimated lo l)e Us. 1(),(XX) (Times of India, ]8 & 19-9-’58). Almost 
a month aft(T tliis ik ws we read tliat representatives of the Hindu and 
Muslim communities of Yeola in a meeting agreed that processions could 
be taken out iu the vicinity (i.e., by or in front ot?) mosques at all hours 
except during Namaz. There is no specification of Namaz in the resolution 
repented. Following the dc'cision a procession of Balaji — occasion, festival 
not indicalf'd was taken out in the town, evidently to establish the ac- 
et‘ptanc*e of tlu' right! The meeting ‘also appoint(‘d a committee to arrange 
for compensation to the victims of th(‘ disturbances and to take stfq^s to 
persuade those who left the town aft(’r the communal riots to return to 
their homes” (Times of India, 16-10-'58). 

In Octob(T, Bagalkot in Bijaimr distn'et became the scene of a purely 
hate-conflict divested of the accompaniment or the camouflage of a re- 
ligions f(\stival or practice. On 26 October, a procession of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh volunteers ~nss, as Ihe organization is called in short, 
is an organization which has a pronouncedly Hindu view and drills its 
members for hardy, and if necessary militant, group action -was stoned 
near the Panka Masjid and some of the volunteers recc'ivcd injuries, and 
immediately reacted with violent action, looting simps and burning vehi- 
cles and damaging the mosque. The polie(' had to open fire mrae than 
once, killing som(‘ pc'oph' and injuring many more according to imcon- 
firmc'd reports. rroluI)itorv orders were* issu(‘d. Police reinforcements were 
rushed from TIubli and both the Distriel Magistrate and tlu' District Supe- 
rintendent of Police encamped at Bagalkot The curlew order was in foic‘e 
for two nights at least and even tin* Commissioner of tl)e Di^’isi('>n and ihe 
De]nity Inspector Ccmeral of Police rushed to the place on 28th and armed 
police moved about the streets, which but foi them appeared deserted on 
that day. “No visitor is allowed into the town without a pemiit and police 
])atrols ar(‘ guarding all approaclu's Jo th(' town”! The only persons re- 
ported as ha\ang been arrested by the police were two pleaders; one being 
Dr A]')te and the other Mr G. S. Kulkarni (Times of India 28 ^ 29-10-’58). 
In the Mysore Asscanblv the Cliief Minister of the State. ineit(‘d to make 
a statement bv thf‘ tabling of twe) adjoiirmTKmt motions, stateal that the riot 
had taken place on 28th and that it was the nss procession that started 
the stone-throwinn;, the stone's being aimed at the mosque. He further in- 
formed th(' house that tw'o mosques nearby the “Panka Masiid” weae 
burnt d<nvu, ihe “Panka Masjid” itS(‘lf sufTcaing only damage (Times of 
India, 31-10-’58)! 

Marc h of 1959 with its Iloli festi^'al brought in communal riots at Luck- 
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now and Bhopal, those of the latter place being serious. At Lucknow in 
one of the bazaars a group of Holi revellers sprinkled coloiu-ed water and 
powder on a mixed crowd. It appears the crowd included Muslims who 
objected to the action of the revellers. A quarrel ensuing soon tocjk the 
proportions of a communal riot, the Magistrate on duly finding it neces- 
sary to order the police to open fire to disperse the crowds and stop the 
disturbance. Four persons were injured by police fire and 46 persons were 
arrested. Next day a few assaults occurred in the area which was the 
scene of the previous day’s disturbance. Banning orders were promulgated 
in some of the loc'alities, likely to turn irito trouble .spots of IndiUy 

26 & 27-3-‘59). As nothing further was ap])arently reported, the aflair must 
be taken to have subsided into normalcy. 

On 29 March tlie Rangapanehanii or the “Colour-fifth Oay” of tlie Jloli 
festival, at Bliopal, tlie scene of communal riots more than once in the 
previous 5 years, early in the day at about 9.30 a.m., “a minor accident 
lesulting in injuries to some persons occurred in a locality known as Man- 
galwara. When later the colour-revelling procession reached Budhawara, 
I he .spot noltirious for riots, about midday, the local residents, Muslims, 
stoned the processionists who became restive and broke out in violence. 
Fhe iDoliee, who it appears werc' accompanying tlie procession, fired 50 
Uar-gas squibs to disperse th(‘ crowds. In the mi h e some shops were 
damaged and the window-panes of a mosque in the locality were broken. 
T]k‘ next day aftCT tlie midday prayers of th(‘ Muslims trouble started in 
right earnest, some of the piaying devotee's coming out and breaking open 
and firing shojis, a ])rinling ])tc*ss being totally burnt down. Ihe iioliee 
tried to meet the situation only with tlu* use of tear-gas squibs. In the 
general disturbances which soon developed two siib-inspi’clors ol police 
and one constable are repcatc'd to have tired at violent molis . UsimI ban- 
ning orders were promnlgali’d and eiufevv was imposed as ojicrativv bet- 
ween 7 p.m. and 5 a.m., and over 5(K) persons were “rounded up". The 
Governor accompanied hy his A.D.C., and tlu' Chief Minister of the Stale 
si'paralely toured the afleetc'd localities and visited the hospitals where 
the injured — they appear to Inwe been more than 80 persons, six with 
stab-wounds and the rest with stone-injuries— w('re all being attended to. 
The next day, 31st, again there was trouble and two persons died of stab- 
womids. The curfew from 7 p.m. to 5 a.m. was imposed on the whole' of 
the munieipal area. In the Mangalwara locality the police seareli p.uty le- 
covtTed from some of the house's some “lathis", spe'ars anel dagge'rs. Tlie 
total numlier of lethal vveapems diseovea-ed and se'ize'd in the searches was 
authoritatively stated in the Vidhan Sabha of the State to be'. 175. Of these 
65 weTc receivere'el from a mosque. During the elayi 27 persons re'ceivT'd 
injuries anel vv^ere treated in tlie hospitals, nine of them l)eing aelmitted as 
indoor patients (Times of India, 30 and 31-3- and 1-4-59). My collection 
of cuttings does not contain any that may enable us to visualize' the end 
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()I the violent disturbances. But that they were serious there is no doubt. 
Their echoes are loudly heard in tlie beginning of June in the Madhya 
Pradesh newsletter appearing in the Tunes of India issue of 1 June 1959. 
The question of compensation liad occupied the thoughts of the Govern- 
ment of the State in view of tlie inflated claims put up and the repercus- 
sions of the action on tlie policy to be followed in respect of the Jain- 
Hindu fracas at Jabalpur on 19 February. The newsletter is eloquent on 
the reverberating repercussions of the Bhopal riots as it reads: "Even two 
months after the incidents, statements, couiiter-statements and resolutions 
ar(‘ being issued and adopted, in an attempt to probe the real cause of the 
trouble.” Tliough the probing went on, perhaps further, too, I am not 
aware of any “real cause” having been pin-poinled; and if I may say so 
tliere was no serious attempt made by CovcTnment to unearth the cause 
or causes. No probing of such an event as a communal riot which is not 
carried out by an impartial committee working on th(' authority of the 
Government can possibly result in discovering the real cause or causes of 
its occurrence. 

That tlu' rancour was rankling somewhere is clear from a news item ap- 
pearing in the issue of the Times of India for 16 July, 1959. It informs the 
read(?rs that a particular Hindu temph' sitiiatc'd in an isolated spot near 
Bhopal was discoverc'd on the morning of 11 July in a desecrated and 
broken condition ! 

Ramnavami in April produced a .serious communal riot at Sitamarhi in 
Muzaffarpur l>istric‘f, North Bihar, on 17th. Tlu' trouble flared up at the 
fair, on new\s having been circulated that a cow was .slaughtered, and led 
to a .stampede causing minor injuri(*s to many. Nine persons were killed 
and several were injured in the cla.sh that occurred hetwe^en Hindus and 
Mu.sliins as a eonsetpienc'e. In Akhta village' nearby on 19th night some 
houses were set on fire by riviil groups. Four persons were killed in the 
police firing. Six charred bodies were reported to l]ave been re-covered 
from the burnt houses. The total number of dead upto 22nd was put at 
25. Usual prohibite)rv orders were prenmilgated for the whole district. The 
rie)ts created echoc's till at least the 14th of tlie' next month. On that day, 
the Chief Minister of Bihar, as the sitiiation in all the \illages had returnc-d 
te) normal, addressed there a meeting of officials and non-officials engaged 
in relief work. He re\’ealed that the houses of 535 families had bec-n burnt 
in the village of Akhta alone and that 16 persons had died, and 29 others 
had receivc'd injuries. In Sitamarhi 14 persons had died and 668 hatl re- 
ceived injuries. House-building grants liad been given to all except 8 fami- 
lies, 5 of which declined to take relief and 3 had not returned (Times oi 
India, 18 and 23-4 and 11 and 15-5-'59). 

In January^ 1960 there was a fracas at Hubli in Dharwar District on 9th, 
necessitating the promulgation of the prohibitory orders. However peace 
seems to have settled down soon, as the m-ws reported in the issues of 
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The Times of India for the 11th arid the 12th show. About six weeks after 
this, Dhulia, where tliere were riots earlier, found itself disturbed, several 
persons being injured and a number of shops being looted in the upsurge 
of the people s passions on the discovery of an idol of Maruti, disfigured 
by someone. Prompt loromulgation of the prohibitory orders followed. Tlic 
affair seems to have been rather mild {Times of India, 26-2-'60). 

On 8 June, at Vidisha near Bhopal a procession taken out by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Jana Sangha to demonstrate against the police and 
llie civil authorities permitting the Muslims to claim an old monument 
known as Vijaya Mandir as their own, is said to have indulged in stone- 
throwing at the police. Later, on return journey the processionists are said 
to have stoned some houses. The usual prohibitory orders were immediately 
promulgated {Times of India, 10-6-60). 

In September 1960 the occasion of the llamlila procession was marred 
by a serious incident. On ITtli niglit a bomb was huiled at a procession 
which was passing by Jama Masjid in Ferozabad, about 85 miles from 
Agra, in front of the mosque. In tlie disturl)anec‘s following the sacrilegious 
violence more tlum 60 persons were injured and stabbing cases followed. 
The District Magistrate and other high officials ruslu'd to the scene and 
took into custody 38 people including tl)e Imam and some trustees of the 
Masjid. The news item contains the inter(‘sting aiid instructive inforina- 
tioii, not provided by my cuttings, that a month earlic'r, i.e., on 12 August 
a communal disturbance had occurred on the exact spot where tlu* bomb 
was thrown and that the police had opened fire on the violent mob. It is 
likely that the Muslims liad then suffered casualties botli through the 
firc' of the police and the “lathis” of the Hindus and they decided to avenge 
themselves in this manner, a bomb-l)urst and the consequent eoniusion 
(enabling them to see that an appropriate number of Hindus had ])aid for 
the?ir brethren’s doings in August! 

Next morning, i.(', on 18 September 1960 a dozen stabbing cases were 
reported and the authorities rushed a battalion ol the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary to assist the police. They were placed at various strategic 
points”! Yet on 19th seven persons were reported to have been stabbed aiicl 
some shops and houses set on fire. De.spite the prohibitory ord(‘rs and the 
curfew, passersby found themselves attacked, though armed police were le* 
ported as patrolling the city in gun-carriages. Ninety-two persons laid been 
already arrested by 9 p.m. on the previous day. The situation was thought 
to be so grave that anned police were employed to guard tlie railway 
track between Tundla and Shikohabad stations. Yet on 20th moniing one 
person was fatally stabbed and another was tlirown out of running train 
near Ferozabad and four bodies— corpses?- bearing stab wounds were 
reported as recovered by the police the previous day. Nearly 100 persons 
were taken into custody by 21st. 

The writer of the Curremt Topics columns of The Times of India in its 
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Are we U(wer to see ilie eud of eoinniunal violence in this country? 
'Hie incidents in Ferozabad coulorni to a pattern whicli is as familiar 
as it is sickening. A Hindu procession playing music passes by a mosque 
and violence* ern])ts. This is the beginning of a grim ehain reaction. In 
Ferozabad on Sunday tliere was only a slight but signiftcaul * variation 
in tile pattern. A bomb was Imrk'd at the passing procession. This fact 
suggests that the vicdence was not spontaneous but premeditated. . . 
People going about their business ])cacclully continue to be attacked 
with knives solely because they profess a religious faith other than that 
of the assailant. 

The news brought in on 22nd revealed that by 2()th as many as 197 per- 
sons were arrested. I’he previous day's news had rev(‘al(‘d that the* bomb 
claimed six dead and 40 injurc'd. Of the laUcr 18 were hospitalized. On 
2I.st the situation was said to be steadily improving aiid the curiew was 
slackened in the morning to enable people to bu)' provisions. A punitive 
tax langing from Rs. 1(),(KX) to Ks. 100,0(Kt was rejiorU'd as liavirig l)cen 
lev ied — I wonder if any was collected — to be reali/c'd fiom the resident ol 
the Mohallas ‘wIicmt i)eople violate tlu' cairlevv and indulge in communal 
disturbances" {Times of India, J9, 20, 21 and 22-9-'60). The echoes of these 
communal riots are heard in the issue of The Times of India for 1 October, 
ill the news flashing the promulgation of prohibitory ordeis On 29 Sep- 
tember in the city of Agra. 

In Saharanpur, U.P., on 22 Seplr'mber 1960 there was some trouble in 
connection with the Ramalila procession — what it was is not staled in the 
new\s — and the police lathi-charged it. Tlu^ District Magistrate stated diat 
in that fracas “21 police per.sonncl, thrc*(' de[)uty supcrinlc'udents of police 
and two magistrates on duty" were injured. Small wonder that he issued 
the usual prohibitory ordcas. The people, however, according to the news 
resolved to biaxik the* orders and organize a "hartal”, strike, of shopkeepers 
against the lathi charge of 22nd; and tlu* issue ol the Times of India for 
26th brought the ikwvs that on 21th, '.28 pcasons w(a*c arrested for defiance 
of the orders. 

1961 prov’ed to be oik* of tlu* W'orst, pcrhai)s the worst, year of communal 
trouble since 1919. It began with a particularly shocking, piemcditated, 
revengeful and barbarous rape of a colh'gc girl, by name U.slia Bhargava, 
of a Brahmin family as the name makes it out, by some Mo.slem youths — 
that Miss Bhargava in her declaration made evam while dying with shock 
and burns could name them raises a presumption that they were' college 
youths -in her house at night on 3rd February. Miss Bhargava who was 


* Italics mine’. 
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living with her father in Jubaliiur was all alone in the house, her father 
having gone to Allaliabacl on business, when she was surprised by these 
Muslims at night forcefully entering tlie house. At the point of a knife 
they forced her to yield lu'rself to them and raped her. Imir»ediately on 
their departure Miss Bhargava, in utter sliaine aiid horror and out of self- 
respect, natural to most Hindu girls, soaked herself in kerosene oil and 
lighted her dress. The burning kerosene-soaked clotljcs sent out clouds of 
smoke and attracted sonic neigliliours to tlie place and slie was taken to a 
liospital. There in her dying declaration she named the Muslims wlio had 
perpc‘tiated this shockingly liarbarous ael on lier. 

On 4 Tebrnary, there was a complete hartal", strike, in ilie form of 
closure', by shop-keejDers and parades of angry students demanding stern 
ac tion against “some persons alleged to have ravished" the girl went about 
the c'ity. Disturbances in tlic form of looting of shops and setting fire to 
th('m in three or four ba/aars of the city followed or accompanied these 
dt inonstrations. Curlew was imposc'd; the usual prohibitory order.s were 
IS Mied; the police-force was reinforced, evc'n army units were called out to 
jiairol the aflectc'd areas and armed guards were ordered to be posted at 
all “strategic points in the city". The District Magistrate called “an urgent 
minting of prominc'iit eiti/ens to discuss the situation and devise concerted 
measures lor the maintenance ol peace". Though so mueh was bemg done 
and already chme, the c'xc'ning brought ihc' report ol gun-lire from oiit' 
ol the houses in oiU' of the allc'ctcjci arc'as. A h'irsl-Class Magistrate ol 
Jabalpur immc’diately raidc'd tlie lioiisc* and arrt'sted an inmate with a gnu. 
The religio-etlmie-eultural alliliation ol the jx'rson is not available' in the; 
news, which tedls us (hat the police' van moving away with the' arrested 
person was grec'led with briekb<ils by a crowd in the leieality resulting in 
some injury to tlu' Magistrate! The Iront page of the jssiu* of The Tinix S of 
India of 5 Febniaiy which flashed the reiiort bore’ in va'i'y large' leltc'rs tlie 
half-page-lieading “Curlew Jmjieise'd ein jabalpnr/Biots and Arson in Caty 
Feillem^ Alle ged Uape". 

From 5 FVbruary the Jabalpur eonmmnal rieils eontiimed te> ke'cp dieir 
imj)ortaiice as a news item, cweiked reaction else:wh('re and reverberated in 
other ways till 23 Mareli more or less re'gnlaily. And the* e'choc's had not 
(lied down completely even so late as 22 September 19()1, The Times of 
India issue of that date furnishing ns with the infoimatiem that the Chied 
Minister eif tlie State, who was no other than Dr Katju, who was at one time 
a Home Minister of the Union Govcrnmenl, and a close relative ol I’andit 
Javvaliarlal Ne'lirii, told the Vidhaii Sabhu of the' State' that in thr communal 
disturbance's in Jabalpur, Sangor, Narsinghpnr and oIIut pliees ADamoh, 
Gaelarvvara, Karc'li, and Katni, the ec'inenl eenln'j in the Stale* the' loss of 
property was estiinate'd at Rs. 11,58,(XK). 1 say “had not eomplete*ly died 
down'’ b(H*anse tlie criminal eases against the perj)etrators of th(' rape' were 
not known to have ended or reported to have' done so. Tlie one-man com- 
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mission of inquiry constitiUed by Justice Slieoclayal Shrivastava, appointed 
early in July, had done its part in pulling a cover over the embers of ihe 
conflagration by deciding to conduct its proceedings in camera and stiffling 
their probable or possible echoes. 

In the issue of The Times of India for 6 February 1961 the Collector of 
Jabalpur s authoritative statement on the occurrences of 4th contained the 
information tluit 94 persons iiichiding 58 bad characters were taken into 
custody and 36 persons were arrested on charges of defying the curfew and 
contravening the bans. Dusk-to-dawn curfew was imposed for the second 
day on 5tli; but the Army called out on 4th was withdrawn “following an 
imjin^vement in the situation which was officially described* on the night 
of 5th as under “complete control”. The arrests and rounding up of bad 
characters had gone on for the secoiid day and tlie total had 
come to 272 and 89 respectively. Thirty-one eases of the injured were' in 
hospitals and two had died till th(‘n. “A peace committee of local leaders 
and prominent citizens with the Mayor of Jabal])»ir as its president was 
formed and it had issued its appeal for peace. At the same lime there had 
begun indications ol the spread of the communal virus in the countiy around 
Jabalpur, heralded by an assault in the village ol Pangar about 7 
miles fnnn Jabalpur. 

6th Februaiy was reported as seeing “riot-torn Jabalpur” returning to 
normalcy with most educational institutions, shops and business houses 
and Government offices functioning as usual. No case of violence was re- 
port(‘d. Curfew was slackened so as to mak(' it opc'rative from 9 p.m. in- 
.stead of the dusk. News however had r(‘acljed Jabalpur that the incidents 
had created “tension” in Katni, Pangar, Patan and Siliora. I'he tension at 
wSihora was a reaction to I he arrival there of tiu' bodies of two victims of 
the riots at Jabalpur for post-mortem examination, students and citizens 
having tak(*n out a proce.ssion and held a meeting in demonstration evi- 
dently by the Hindu .section {Times of India, 7-2-’61). Late on 7th night in 
Jabaljnu- itself there was recrude.seence of lrouI)Ie which was so seiious 
that not only had th(' police to open fire twice but also was the Army 
rc'called to help them ke(‘p p('ac(‘ and order. Clashes were reported from 
at least 3 localiti(’s in th(’ town; and all th(' fire engines of the Municipality 
were in action dealing with ar.son (Times of India, 8-2-*61). 

On 8th there wen' six adjournment motirms in the Vidhan Sabha of the 
State but they were disallowed; and the Chief Minister informed the House 
that troops were patrolling the town and that |X)licemen were the target 
of \’iolence, several of them being injured. That ('veiling a 36-hour eur- 
h'W was imposed on the city. Acid bottle was onc' of the new missiles in 
the annoury of the violent crowds, being used against the police. Arms 
and ammunition were recovered, from the rioters which “gave rise to the 
impression in Government circles that political motives might be at work” 
— tlie logic of which impression is rather mysterious and not revealed! 
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Of the 3 cases of stabbing of the day two had died, the survivor himself 
liaving a dagger on him. 

On 8th disturbances (occurred also at Patan, 19 miles from Jabalpur and 
a prohibitory order was promulgated. 

^flie news-serviceman of The Times of India having sent a detailed note 
on the occurrences of 7lh night and 8th, the next day’s issue of the paper 
carried a heading in large letters on its front page, about one-third of its 
Ineadth, which lead: 12 killed and 38 injured in Jabalpur RioLs/36-hours 
Curfew : Situation lense/308 Persons so far Rounded up”. In the news 
report itsc'lf the previous night s (7th) incidents were d(‘scribed as ‘‘pre- 
planned and prearranged” and the situation of the 8th as “grave” with 
tension mounting . The District Magistrate in his press note of 8th stated 
that several incidents of arsoji were reported, and that in a number of 
searches a large number of lethal weapons were* rec’overccr . The news 
rt'ported that shots were fired from one religious place whi're some mis- 
creants had gathered (Times of India, 9-2-’61). 

The issue of The Times of India for 10 February 1961 bor(\ in equally 
large proportionate space and prominent place, a heading which proclaim- 
ed the earlier indication of tlu' spread of the communal virus infection in 
the country, six towns of the State writhing in its grip. Cases of looting 
and arson were the main symptoms. The afieeted towns wctc Damoh, Gadar- 
wara, Gotegaon, Kareli, Katni, Narsinghpur and Saugor. Of these Saugor 
was the worst affected; for there the army had to be called into action. Tlie 
arson cases of Jabalpur on the 7th and the Stli are described as “quite ex- 
tensive’, justifying the description of the activity of the municipal fire- 
brigade made above'. The Chief Minister of ihc' Slate who was in Jabalpur 
oil 9th issued a statement in which he described tlu' Jabalpur situation 
as “under control” and instructed the district authorities “to deal firmly” 
with any situation arising within their jurisdiction as tlu‘ “trouble appeared 
to be spreading in other areas”. 

On 10th tlie death roll of Jabalpur disturbances was counted as 20 and 
that of Saugor as 1. Th(' p(jlice carried out furtlier searches for hidden 
arms but did not report their findings. In both Jabalpur and Saugor cur- 
few was again imposed at 10 a.m. with a break between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
in the former plact'. Unofficial reports spoke of tension in Maghgaon, 
Raipur, Satna, and Seohra. At Madhavgar, a few miles from Katni, three 
students were assaultt'd with swords, one of whom 'died as the result 
(Times of Iiulia, ll-2-’61). 

Tlie most important news of the day (10th), however, that one comes 
across on 11th is the fact of Muslim editors of nine local Urdu nc'wspapers 
and periodicals of Delhi n a joint statement demanding an inrpiiry by a 
High Court Judge into the riots at Jabalpur and other places in Madhya 
Pradesh. The signatories expressed concern over the riots “as authorities 
have failed to control them and maintain law and order”. Tliey demanded 
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that tlxe udmiiiistratiun in the troubled areas should be handed over to 
the Army and that compensation should lie paid for the loss of life and pro- 
perty {Times of India, ll-2-'61). 

The Times of India nevvs-servieenian thus described tlie scene presented 
by Jabalpur on lltli February, i.e., after a whole week of communal riots: 

Charred and buiin d houses and looted shops bore grim witness to the 
havoc caused by arsojiists and hooligans. Th(* damage was heaviest in 
residential areas like South Mcllonigunj and the locality facing Haiiu* 
mantal lank where people of dillerent communities live close together. 
1 here were v(‘ry few house's which escaped the fuiy of the miscreants in 
S(julh Mcllonigunj. Destruction was almost complete in the hlanuman- 
tal locality. 

fn the last locality there wert* many people' engaged in fireworks manu- 
lacluic and their inflammable and explosive materials explain the wider 
e'xlent of dcstrnclion. The' corre'sponde'iit nanati's one specially encourag- 
ing and })le’asant expcrieiU'c ol tlic' elismally he)rrilying riots. lie was shown 
by the' i)olicc officer ace:ompan\ ing him a house* on National Highway 
No. 7 which was stanehng almost intae't. It be'longed to a Muslim gentle- 
man anel the* rioleTs hael once* set fire' to it but the* neighbours who were 
Ilinelus gathered te)ge'thcr anel quciiched the lire before it could do much 
harm ! 

At 5 p.m. the' curlew was re'imiiose'el, to be* in force till 6 a.m. next 
morning. I’he prohibilorv orele'rs we'ia* to e'ontinue* lor anothe'r w-eck, though 
the’ numbt'r ol pci sons take'n into cnsloely wais over one thousand, jabera, a 
town in Damoh district abonl (>() nnk'S lre)in Jabalpur, hael a bout ol riot- 
ing on 11th eausing the death ol three' pe'rsons. The numbe'r of total d('ad 
in the State as a le'sult of these ehsturhanecs e'amc to 31. Bheipal, toe), 
show ed signs ol tension and panic e)n 11th, tliongh the situatiein eliel not 
develop ugly aspects. Tlic situation in all the elistuibi'd towns of the State 
was state'd to be* peaceful. 

At Bho])al the Working Canmnitte'e* ol tlie* Bhopal Vidyjrthi Parishael 
(Stueicnts Conlere'iK'e) at a me'cting lielel on 10 February urged the* .State 
Goxernnu'nt to institute judicial enepiiry into slonc-throwing and the 
firing on students in Jabalpur by the supporters ol the people res- 
ponsible for the alh'ged criminal as.sault on a e'ollege' girl {Times of India, 
12-2-T)]). 

On 12 Fe'bruary most of the families that hael l(*ft them luime’S situated 
in the localitic's where houses were sc*t on firt* on 7 and 8 Fe'bruary are 
le'ported to have ivturned to the'ir homes in Jabalpur. But in the saine^ 
da\'s iK'VVs from Jabalpur we read about a harrowdngly callous incide'nt 
that oe'curreel in a village* name*d Sarupa— its e'xact locatiein in reference' 
to any big town is not given. A big hou.se in which at least four families 
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were living was set on fire by a group of miscreants from a ueigbbouring 
village. 15 persons wcTe burnt alive in that conflagration! {Times of India, 
13-2-m). 

In the issue of The Times of India for 18 F(‘l)ruary we have a sumnuuy 
of what happened in Congress circles and High Command in Delhi over 
the riots in Jabalpur and oUkt towns of llu' Madhya Prad(‘sli. Tlie Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party's seven-man comm it tee for the fost(‘ring of com- 
munal unity met on 17th at the instance of a nnmbf'r of Muslim mp's It'd 
by Maulana Hafi/ur Rehman. At the mct ling were present by spt'cial iii- 
N'itation Mr Shawnawa/ Khan, Mr Abid Ali, Mr Jamal Kliwaja and Giani 
Gurmukh Singh Mnsafir. The meeting snggt'sted that the officers iin- 
int'diately concerned with the administration in tlu' State should be 
“strongly” dealt with. It at the saint' lime pointed out that thost' respon- 
sible for the criminal assault on a college girl, which was tht' direct cause 
of the tragedy should be punislied”. The meeting further opined that if 
tlie nolice had taken immediate action against these criminals, the matter 
would not lune assumed tlu' pioportions it ultimately did’ [Titnes of India, 
18-2-’61). 

One case of stray assault was leporled on 19 February and jiolice patrfd- 
ling on important roads and points continued, tension bc'ing in tlu* air 
[Times of India, 2()-2-'(il). And the isue of The Times of India for 22 \fareh 
1981, i.e., about 7 wec'ks from the cominencenu*nt of disturbances in Jabal* 
pill, brought the nc'ws of disturbanc e's in tlu' village of Blianwara in Patan 
Tahsil, 20 miles from Jabalpui. Sixtec'u people' wc'ie arrested in c'onnection 
with these disturbances and wctc kc'pt in Jabalpur jail. 

Th(‘ next day s issue' of the sanu' |)aper brought a rc’sume of tlie findings 
and recoinim ndalions of a foui-man committee' of the’ Congrc’ss Parliamen- 
tary Party consisting of Giani (hirniukh Singh Mnsafir, An\'ar Ilarvani, 
Sushila Nayyar and Sureaielra Meihan Ghosh, as a re'sult of its on-tlu'-spot 
iiiepiiry into the Madhya Praelesh communal disturbances brie'fly narrate'd 
above. Two otluT re'poris by single membeTS, one by the then Congress 
President Sanjivai Re'elelv, anel the other by Indira Gandhi, jic'ihaps in hci 
capacity as the Chairman of the National Inte gration Commiliee, are also 
mentioiK'd in the de'spateh without elivulging their contents. The report 
blamed the local administration for lack of de'cp conce'rn and of prompt 
measures tei protect the interests of tlu' 30,000 to 10.(K)0 Muslims of Jabal- 
pur. It further dre'w attention to the unofficial re'peirts that "seye'ral hun- 
dred” Muslims had U'ft Jabalpur during the riots for ‘“safer places”. It asked 
the Government to transfer / !/ “some of the officers guiliy f)f deivlietion 
of duty”. It urged spc'c'dy and effc'ctive rehabilitation of the vi('tims of the 
riots, opining that “confidence will not return until members of the minority 
community /^Muslims/ arc' provided with houses— in cases of arson— and 
their means of livelihood, including tongas, sewing machines and other 
working imph'inc'nts, restored, 
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Among the long and reverberating echoes of this unprecedented and 
terrific chain of communal disturbances sparked off by a shockingly out- 
rageous and Ixirbarous act by some youths of the minority community may 
be mentioned the reaction it had in Maharashtra, because it is the only 
significantly integrative on(‘, though not the earliest. Tlie issue of The Timei 
of India for 23 February re|'>orted that in Bombay at a meeting of its pro- 
minent citizens held in the chamber of the Chief Minister an influential 
comniitte(* was appointed to raise funds for the relief of “tlie Jabalpur not 
victims ’. The six inc'inbers including the chairman, the two secretaries and 
the treasurer were all the usual Congressmen and women of Bombay. Jt 
must be presumed that though the meeting is d(\scribed as of “prominent 
citizens” of Bombay it was almost wholly or at least very preponderatingly 
a meeting of Congressmen. The signatories to the appeal to all citizens of 
Maharashtra and parlic'ularly to those of Bombay and other cities and 
towns of the State to discourag(' rumours and exaggerating reports of dis- 
turbance's, not less than 25 in all, included among thcju quite a good number 
of prominent people of Bombay belonging to political parties other than 
the Congress. 

About 15 months aftcT the Jabalpur riots echoes of them were heard in 
the form of the judgment of the division bench of the Madhya Pradesh 
(Jabalpur) High Court delivx'red on 1 May 1962. In the disturbances of 
February 1961, 15 persojis, including women and children w^c're burnt in 
Sarpura village, 10 miles from Jabalpur. Eighteen persons were put up for 
trial. Nine of them we're aecpiitte'd by tlie Se'ssions Judge and the rest were 
sente'nec'd, one to dexith and the others to life imj:)risomTient. ^PIk'Sc latter 
had appc'aled to the High Court. The Judgment was wholly in favour (T 
the sentc'nced, the High Court, not finding any trustworthy evidence im- 
plicating the accused, qua.shed the seiitences and let off the accused pii- 
soners. 

Still more distant echoes of the February riots of Jabalpur were to be 
heard. Almost two years aftc'r the outrage which spark('d off the terrific 
chain of communal riots, the Times of India issue of 14 January 1963, re- 
ported a judgment deliven'd by the division bench of the Madhya Pra- 
desh High Court on 7 pt'rsons, evidently Hindus, who were convicted of 
committing or abetting criminal assault on a Muslim lass, the daughter 
of an aluminium article dealer on 4 February 1961, as an incident of loot- 
ing and burning the shop of the man. Their Lordships in their judgment 
acquitted five of them and convicted and sentenced the remaining two, 
against whom alone independent evidence was available. 

Late in the evening of 16 February, at about 9-30 p.m. in Darvaganj in 
Delhi, when a group of persons of one community were distiibuting alms 
in observance of its festival, members of another community began throw- 
ing stones at them which led to a clash between the Uvo groups and sub- 
sequently to e\('itement and agitation, bringing on the spot group of angry 
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people. However, the incident appears to have surprisingly ended rather 
tamely. 

At Palanpur in Gujarat on the discov^ery of animal bones in the pre- 
cincts of a place of worship on 18 March “liartal", strike by closure of all 
business and other normal group activity, was observed. A black-flag de- 
monstration was held at the Palanpiir railway station on the arrival of 
the Governor of Gujarat for some olficial function in the district. The de- 
monstrators shouted slogans demanding a ban on cow slaughter. Later a 
deputation waited on the Governor to lay before him its complaint against 
the desecration of tin* place of worship that liad led to the strike. The Col- 
lector called a mec'ting of leading citizens of Palanjnir and a peace com- 
mittee was formed. N(j furtla'r report about Palanpur affair is traced in my 
cuttings and I must take it that the commotion soon subsided. 

Within about a week of the dying echoes of the disturbances in tlie 
Madhya Pradesh, — whose capital, Bhopal, is a city vvith a strong Muslim 
element imbued with the tradition of ndiiig and dominance' radiating 
from Jabalpur, Uttar Pradesh was convulsed by communal riots. These re- 
ceiver] their impetus from Aligarh University, where belwtrMi 1 and 3 Oc- 
tober 1961, incidents occurred which for their novelty of approach and 
technique' arc almost as reprehensible as those' of Jabalpur. The tenvns in- 
volved in this ceinflagration, which glowe'd for about 15 days, were: Ali- 
garh, Amroha, Baghpat, Baraut, Bulandshahr, Chauelaiisi, De'hra Dun, Far- 
rukhabad, Gaziabad, Gorakhpur, Ilapur, Kasganj, Khurja, Taicknow, Ma- 
lluira, MecTut, Me)radabad, Mnzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, Sambal and Vrin- 
davan. 

Five years e'arlier, in 1956, there' were somewhat similarly wiele-spread 
disturbances in bejth the Uttar Pradesh and tlie Maelhya Prade'sh as nar- 
rated earlier. The starter in that ye\ir was Aligarh, and e)thcr places like 
Bhopal were epicentres. During the inte'rval we arc informed by Tlw Times 
of India news-servic'cman, in his spce'ial Uttar Pradesh Newslette'r (17-10- 
61), that there had occurred “two major cemimunal disturbances at Man 
(A/amgarh) and Fero/abad”. Th(*y were not considered politically signi- 
fic'ant as they had no rele\anc‘e, or rather had only vei^ distant relevance, 
to the General Elections. Like the 1956 disturbances, however, the 1961 
ones, too, were timed almost on tlie eve of the General Eh'ctions. The 
news-serviceman reveals thal the Home Minister of U.P. had, on 5 April 
1961, stated in the Vidhan Sablui that State was facing a communal 
problem reminiscc'nt of pre-lndep<*ndencc years'’ and that on 6 Ai)ril the 
same august person charged, before the same higlilv responsible body, the 
Jana Sangh “with inciling communal violence”. Tlie same source vouch- 
sah'd the very reassuring attitude and resolve of the Chief Ministe^r of 
Uttar Pradesh, made public on the 9 August, that his Government would 
“crush” the Sangh by educating public opinion. Meanwhih', Sangh legisla- 
tors continued to harp on vvhat they described as the “danger to security 
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cuttings. 

What can be gathered from the brief news items appearing from time 
to time during th(' 10 days l)etween llie 2 and the 12 October is that on 
1 October, the elections to the Students' Union Executive of Aligarh Uni- 
- versity, which were strenuously and bitterly canvassed on communal lines 
between the Muslim sludents and the Hindu students, were decided; and 
the Hindu section, forming 35 per cent of the sludents, was routed. A 
funeral procession of tlic eifigies of the defeated candidates was taken out 
by the Muslim students late ijj the evening or early at night. There occurred 
some clashes between the tw^o groups. Nc'xt day it appears the Hindu 
students took out a protest-demonstration in procession. At about midnight 
that day or the previous day some Muslim students entered the rooms of 
the Hindu students and beat up, in a barbarous manner, six of the leading 
ones, it appears (?). The rumour was spn^ad that two Hindu students were 
killed, tliough it is more or less clear from the news ihuns that there was 
no student casualty. 

N(‘wsletter of 4 October from Aligarh {Times of Judice 5-l()-’61) reported 
that in the disturbances that occurre'd in tlu' various parts of the city on 
3rd, 6 persons were killed and 43 injured and that Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity was closed for 18 days from 4th. Much exc*itement, however, was 
reported as "sliir’ prevailing in the Ziauddin Hostel and that students “be- 
longing to one commtmity [Hindus of course! / left ihe hostel’' that morn- 
ing. Yet the Vice-Chancellor of the University is reported to have said that 
“perfect harmony prevailed on the campus”. In the Aligarh news of 5th 
{Times of Iiulia, 6-10-’6]) Colonel Zaidi, confronting the Union Minister for 
Education, is reported to have felt a.shamed that somt‘ students of one 
community in the Ziauddin Hostel should have assaulte'd students of an- 
odi(‘r community w hen th(‘y were asleep. Roth the Union MinistcT for Edu- 
cation and the Minister in the Union Ministry of Hoitk* Affairs are said 
to have “heard tlu' students' vcTsion of the disturbances”. The latter later 
told new^smc'n {Times of India. 7-l()-'61) thcil he had submitted his report 
to the Prime Minist(T and assured them that “calm now prevailed in Ali- 
garh”. Il(' told them fiirlher what appears to be the gist of his report, viz., 
that “the Aligarli inc'idc'nts could ‘perh;jps have been avoided or ended had 
strong action been taken’ by the university authorilu's both before and 
after the students’ elections”. 

The District Magistrate in In’s press note of the 3rd night said : 

Owing to the failure of the university authorities in taking prompt 
action against the delinquent students w4io had belaboured six Hindu 
students in the Ziauddin Hostel on the night of October 1, communal 
tension developed both in the city and the university area last night. 
This morning [Sn]] in spite of an order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. and 
police reinforcements a mob of about 5000 persons- it is enlarged to 
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8000 persons in the next day’s news service {Times of India, 5-10-’61) — 
tried to proceed from the city to the University area at 10. It was inter- 
cepted by the district authorities with tlie help of the police near the 
railway bridge and was forcc'd back and dispersed after a show of force. 

The press-note does not specify any casualty; nay it represents the dis- 
persal as if it were a tame and almost quiet affair I But there must have 
been some casualties occurring in this ‘‘show of force” which must have 
got included in the total niimbcT for the day given above. 

The press-note further informs us that one person was arrested with a 
“foreign made” gun. Some shops belonging to both the communities on 
the outskirts of the university were* burnt. Curb'w for 24 hours was imposed 
on the city and three battalions of the Armed Police Constabulary had 
arrived and were assigned duties in enforcement of “the full riot sclieme”. 

Maulana Ilafizur Rehman, Maulana Abdul Rehman, and Mr Ansar Har- 
vani, all mp's liad arrived in Aligarh on ith as an on-the-spot-fact-finding 
committee. The facts, discovered by them, if any and if published, are not 
represented in iny cut tings and I shall leave tlu* committee with this mere 
mention. 

It appc'ars tluit tlie village of Kher, only 12 miles from Aligarh and Chan- 
dausi, about 50 miles from Aligarh and 18 miles from Moradabad were the 
first places to r('act to the Aligarh University incidents. In the former two 
persons were reported as having beeii stabbed on 3rd or 1th (?) {Timas of 
India, 5-10-T>l). In Chandausi, according to the press note of the IDistrict 
Magistrate, “incited by th(‘ students returning from Aligarh” about HK)0 
local students took out a procession as a protest against the Aligarh inci- 
dent “about 10” in the morning on 4 October. The pnjc(*ssion was treated to 
a “welcome” of showers of brickbats. This enraged the* local population 
and in the disturbances “indiscriminate looting and burning” of .shops 
got started. 

At Meerut, too, the same was the case with this difference that there no 
stiidc'ut returning from Aligarh figures in the despatch. Tlie reports from 
Agra, Hapur, and Mathura, too, of 5 October mentioned that .students 
stayed away from their classes on the 4 and 5 October and took out pro- 
cessions, local students raising anti-Aligarh University .slogans (Times of 
India, 6-10- 61). The report from Agra for 6th mentions an educational 
strike and that too with students marching through the streets witli their 
protests. Tlie .shops, too, remained closed and the situation was considered 
to be so serious that police guards were placed in the neighbourhood of 
Jama Masjid. In Meerut troops were called out on 6th, where students 
defying the prohibitoiy orders had taken out a procession in the morning. 
At Gorakhpur about 800 students of the University tried to take out a 
procession but were held back within the University campus. Tlieir meet- 
ing earlier had adopted a resolution condemning the attack on the Aligarh 
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University students “belonging to one community’'. On the same day at 
Hapur armed police “stood guard at strategic points in the town”. Six 
shops were burnt and some persons were injured in the disturbances (Times 
of India, 7-10-’61). 

On 7 October 1961 6 ol the towns mentioiK'd above as having shown the 
disturbance pattc'rn, y\gra, lUilandsliahr, Dehra Dim, Khurja, Matliura, and 
Vrindavan, had the usual proliibitory orders promulgated (Times of India, 
8-10-’61). 

Aligarh liguR's in th(‘ news of 7th (Times of India, 8-10-’61) with the re- 
X^ort of the eonfcTcncci of its District Magistrate witli tlie xm*ssmen giving 
the following particulars. As stated earlier the Ramalila celebrations re- 
mained suspended. Students were leaving lor their homes; 289 persons 
vvcTc arrest('d for tlu* brc'aeh of the curic'w oriler and 20 for spreading false 
rumours. Twe^Ive persons were killed and injur('d. 'PIk* Unhersity au- 
thoritif's expelh'd 2 students by narru' Hadrul Islam and Iqbal Singh. The 
latter was taken into eustcKly by the police in connection witli a stabbing 
incident. The d(‘spatch further states that iIk' local bar Association resolv- 
(‘d exjm'ssing concern ov(t the revival ol commuiialism at Aligarh through 
the encourag(‘ment of some teachers in the lJni\ersitv (Times of hidin, 
8-10-’61). 

By 9 October tlu‘ number of th(‘ dead and th(‘ injured in tlie communal 
disturbance's at Meerut had risen to 1\> and 25, respectively. On 8th the 
District Magistrate eirdereel the’ Army and the' police* to slK)Ot olfemdeTs in^ 
dulging in arson, loot or murde'r at sight; and moimtc'el polic-c were posU'd 
at “strategic points”. Nearly 250 persons were* roundc'd up and ke‘x)t under 
lie'avy police guarel. 300 e)tIieT persons wene alreaely arresteel for one rea- 
son or ane)iluT. At Mu/aflarnagar t*elucalional institutions were close'el till 
22 Oetobe*r, aiiel prediibitory orders as \\'(‘ll as curfew wtTc piomnlgatcd. 
At Saharan])ur in whie-h elistrict 130 piTsous weae already uneler arrest the 
main Bamalila proe‘e\ssion was taken out in the* eveming on 8th. Tn Mora- 
dabad disiict at Amroha, Chanelausi, Moraelabad and Samba), altog(*lhcr 
170 ])eTsons wenc arrested (Times of India. 9-10-'61). 

The Times of India issue of 12 October brought the news of the arre'st 
of a Pakistani national and his brother at Mathura tlie x:)!Tvious day for 
spre'aeling false rumours (Times of India. 12-10-’6]). 

On 10 OctobeT The Times of India fcature'd its xirincipal leaider o-s “All- 
garli and AfteT”. ft h'nt support to the cemtention of the Chief Minister 
and the Home MinisteT of U.P. that the riots had some organization or 
organizers behind thean anel were not spontaneous. And as for the specific 
alle'gation that the erganizatiori or the organizers were ‘"some political 
parties” it pertincaitb^ observed: “If there is evidence to support this be- 
lief, the State Government should prosc'ciite the organizers even if it felt 
that it would not be expedient to do so with the general election round 
the coriKT,” Tlie renuHlv it suggested to mec't the situation wliich it admit- 
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ted to be serious and dispelling all complacency was “to complete the for- 
mation of the National Integration Council so tliat it can meet and ti*y to 
answer the challenge implicit in the events of the past week’". 

Apropos of the Aligarhi riots, the allegations tliat at least some teachers 
of tlie University were communal-minded and encouraged cornmunalism, 
and the exliortation of The Times of India that the National Integration 
Council should be formed with the implication that it will meet the com- 
munal cliallenge, it is necessaiy to emphasize the following item of news 
in the “Indian News in Brief” column of the issue ol that paper for 23 
July; “Twenty prominent teachers of Aligarh Muslim University, in a state- 
ment, have suggestcal lliat a conference of intellc eluals of all communities 
1)(‘ held at an early date to devise ways and jneans of promoting emotional 
integration. 4’he statement proposes that the eonleu'nee should be held 
j)ref('ral)ly in Delhi and that the initiative tor holding it be taken by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. ” Only two months after the issuc‘ ol this very laudable, 
pious and v'oii-do-tlu'-job-instnietion under the very nose of these twxmly 
“prominent” stalwarts of “emotional int(‘gration ’ oeeurred an emotional up- 
surge a barbarous and shocking, to an i‘dueat(‘d man against fellow stu- 
dents of anothc'r eommunily, the minorilv (‘(anmnnity at tli(' University 
campus, among their (’duealional and inlc'ih'elnal wards. This should in- 
dicate to us tlu' nature and m(‘asurt‘ ol the c*ontnl)ution such men as “the 
lw('nt\ piomiiK'Ut teachers” r;l \hgaih Muslim Univeasily could have made 
to the devising of an elieetive plan for communal harmony, emotional in- 
t(\gration or national solidaritv', underlakc'n by the National Integration 
Council wliieh \v(‘ know to liave md b(‘lore Aligaih slartc’d the communal 
riots ! 

I shall now' turn back to tlu’ disturbaiiee's which oeeurred Ix'lvvc'en those 
of [abalpiiT in February and iliose of Aligarh in October. 

From Cava came th(' mwvs that on lh(> night of 3 March H>61, a pro- 
c'(\ssion of “holi”-r('vellc‘rs in tlu' small villagf' oi Manikpur in Belaganj 
thana of the' district about 13 iniU'S from Cay;i wais Hred upon by some 
pcTSons and that th(‘ fire kilUxl one person and wounded three otluTS. 
Immc'dialely on receipt of ihe news at Gaya, a eontingc'Ut of 100 armed 
policc'inen was sent to th(’ village. The persons alleged to have opened 
fire fled from the village and the district authorities issued orders for attach- 
ing th(' properti(\s oi the 15 absconders vvdio \v(Te “wanted” in connection 
with the firing (Times of India, 5-3-’61). 

Moradabad, which figures in the liislory of communal riots off and on, 
was report('d (Times of Lidia, 20 and 21-3-61) to have had stray cases of 
assault and stald)ing on 17 Friday and also th(' next day. It appears that 
on 19th, later in the day, thc’ usual prohibitory orders operativ(' for a fort- 
night were issued, and still later, (being lat(' news) dusk-to-dawn curlew 
was also imposed as two persons were reported to hav(‘ been killed and 
six others injured in the slabbing incidents of the day. By 21 st, 114 persons 
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wer arrested and though most of the shops were open anned police kept 
on patrolling. 

For a shglit change, tlje month of May brought into the picture of com- 
munal riots Jalna, a town in the South central region about 40 miles from 
Aurangabad. There were attempts at looting and arson in the town on 8 
May and prohibitory orders, to be in force for a fortnight, were imme- 
diately issued by the Additional District Magistrate. One constable who was 
suspended in connection with the alteinxited incidents and two other per- 
sons in the same connection were arrested {Times of India, 10-5-'61). 

Bliopal, which was in epicentre in the series started in Jabalpur in Feb- 
ruary and which figured in the news of 8 May {Times of India, 9-5-'61), 
because a jneeting of the Executive Committee of the Bhopal District Jana 
Sanglia took “strong exception’" to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's speech in 
Bhopal made in April apropos of the February communal riots, dubbing it 
an “open interference" in the working of the judicial commission inquiring 
into the disturbances, figured in the news on 2.5th May. On the previous 
day twenty-five persons including the Chairman of the Central Parliamen- 
tary Board of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Vice-President ol the Vidisa 
Municipal Board were taken into police custody at the town of Vidisa 
(Bhilsa) about 60 miles from Bhopal. The arrests were represenled as a pre- 
ventive measure in (n*der to assure a peaceful celebration of the Muslim 
festival of Id on May 26. Prohibitory orders too were issued. The Madhya 
Pradesh unit of the Maliasabha in reply gave a call for geucial strike in 
Vidi.slia on May 25 and 26 as a protest against the arrests. 

Vidi.slia (Bhilsa) and Bhopal figure again about two months after, in a 
mor(’ lurid light in the news items of 4 August. The communique issued by 
the Madhya Pradesh Goverument on the disturbances which occurred was 
abstraclcKl in The Times of India issue ol 5 October. A rc'ligious procession 
of Hindus was passing by a certain route which was the usual one. In the 
m('an\vl)ile “two leaders ol another community liappened to be passing 
along the route in a jt'cp". As they were held up by the procession they 
remonstral(’d with sonu' of the processionists and a slight scuflle ensued. 
Immediately alt(T there was a general closure of shops (“hartal"). A crowd, 
evidently of “aiiotlier eomiuunity" (Muslims) collected on the route of the 
procession a little ahead (4 it, as one can read betwc'cn the lines. The 
police arris ed on the spot; but tlu’ situation, we are told, grew serious with 
“vigorous stone-throwing" and the District Magistrate with the usual sum- 
mary ritual orderc'd the police to fin* in order to disperse the crowxl. The 
dis]:)f'rsing crowd assaulted innoeemt persons on their way and “damaged" 
“a lew small shops". Curfc'w was impost'd from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. on 5th. On 
5th ‘A igilance" continued. Thirty-two persons were taken into police cus- 
tody ! 

Aligarh begins, according to my cuttings, the communal clashes of 1962, 
communal tension having developed in Sikandra Rao town, 22 miles from 
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Aligarh on 13 March. Evidently there was the slaughter of a cow which 
brought in its wake closing of shops and stray cases of assaults. Usual pro- 
hibitory order was promulgated. Of the persons concerned in the cow 
slaughter only two could be arrested, about half a dozen others having ab- 
sconded (Times of India, 13-3-’62). It is i>ossible that the communal clash 
at the Holi-time in March in the Pazole police station area of Malda Dis- 
trict ill West Bengal occurred about the same time. But my collection of 
cuttings shows reference to it only on 3 Ax)ril (Times of India, 4-4-’62). 
From Karachi the news came that the Deputy High Commissioner of Pakis- 
tan in Calcutta was instructed to seek the pennission of tlie Government 
of India to tour those areas of Malda District wlicrc^ the communal riot 
was said to have occurred resulting allegedly in the deaths of nine Muslims. 

Seven days after this news, Calcutta, was in the grip of communal ten- 
sion and violence (Tunes of India, 12-4-’62;. Agitation against the publica- 
tion of a picture of Mohammed, tlie Propliet, in a book took a violent turn. 
A procession of 2,000 protestants clashed with soiru' shopkeepers— of course 
must be Hindu shop-keepers — wlio would not heed the call for suspension 
of business made by the processionists. Wlien the police arrived on the 
spot they were greeted witli stone-throwing. One or two oilier similar de- 
monstrations in otlier parts of the city witli the same de velopments were 
also reported. The police' arrestc'd 150 demonstrators. Witliin a week of the 
Calcutta allair, Malda again figured in the news with dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few impos('d for tliree days from 10 April. Though tl)(*re was some loot- 
ing and arson tliere was no casualty (Times of India, 18 6c 19-4-’62). It 
claimed attention of the Loka Sabha on 24 April where the Home Minis- 
ter, Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri, informed the house, in reply to a question, 
tliat the situation in Malda was under control and that there was no truth 
in the allegation that Muslims of Malda district had migrated to East 
Pakistan (Times of India. 25-4-T)2). Only two days prc'viously the paper 
(Times of India, 2^3-4-’02) had rc'ported the dcatlis of two persons and the 
injuries to four others and tlie Inirning of some houses in incidents in the 
village of Asrampur. The news item had informed the pu))lic that three 
Pakistani nationals were taken into custody in Malda for entering the dis 
trict without valid passpe^rts. And it was only on 27tli night tliat the dusk- 
to-dawn curfew in Malda town imptised on 16th was lifted. The news 
item from Calcutta dated 28 April (Times of India. 29-4-’62) which reveal- 
ed this state of affairs contained the interesting little detail that about 200 
persons had been arrested “during the past few days in C(mnection witli 
these incidents”. It cannot be ascertained from the news whether the ar- 
rests were from Malda town or from the whole district, but the context 
suggests the former alternative. It is further noteworthy in view of tlie 
reply in tlie I^ika Sabha that news from Calcutta of May 2, i.e., a whole 
fortnight after the start of the trouble in Malda, revealed that Army per- 
sonnel was deployed for restoring confidence, — since wlien the news docs 
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not state — and that it was still there and was expected to be “withdrawn 
shortly*’ (Times of Itidia, 3-5-'62j. The Delhi news was concerned only with 
the assurance evidently to Pakistan, the world at large, and the Muslims in 
India, that there was no large-seale exodus of Muslims from Malda to 
Pakistan. At the same time tlje Dacca news revealed that Pakistani jour- 
nalists had boycotted the recex)tion held in honour of the Indian High 
Commissioner, “as a protest against the present anti-Muslim riots in West 
Bengal”. 

On the day of the Delhi news, Nelmu in his brief survey of current 
affairs made to the Parliamentary Consultative Committee is reported to 
have spoken about “the communal incidents in Malda in Wc'st Bengal and 
Dacca and Kajashahi in East Pakistan ’. Evidently the Malda disturbances 
were linked up with those in Dacca and Kajashahi in East Pakistan and 
perhaps were only a reHc'x or a reaction ! 

Some incidents aliecling the i)eace and harmony among the dilfereiil 
communities ol Cooeh Biliar were i!}eide)itally relerred to in the n('vvs from 
Calcutta ol 18 May 1902 {Times of India, 19-5-’()2). Six days lat(T, Agra 
witnessed a clash between “two communities" in its Masjit Tala area as a 
result of a (juarrel and ending within a hotel. Soda-water bottles and 
brickbats flew about for half an hour and al least two potteiy shops were 
looted and the conlc'nts damaged (Times of India, 25-5-’62). The same day 
to the south at Mandasor, a famous c'arly mcdiae\al cc^ntrc' about 110 miles 
from Indor(‘, a communal clash starling from a dispute between two par- 
ties over a busiiu'ss transaction rcsullc'd in injurie s to 12 persons and brought 
in 2 platoons of arnu'd t)olic(’ [Times of India, 20-5-62). 

A blatantly militant and contemptuous jn-ovocation by Muslims to tlu' 
local Hindus of th(’ village Pathrud in Marathwada — r('meniber that this 
part of Maharashtra w as under the dominion of llu' c x-Xizam of Hyderabad 
■ figured in a written reply made by the Chief Minister of Maharashtra to 
a tabled (jueslion in the yXssembly of the Stale and was reported in The 
Times of India issiu' of 5 July 1902. Six Muslims having entered the local 
Chinapati temph’ on 7 /\])ril rc’inoxed the -3 idols, Canapali, Mahadeo and 
Nandi, standing inside' and threw’ them in a nearby W’cll. immediately 
thereafter about 11 other Muslims joiiu'd them and all of them offered 
their Islamic prayers inside the temple. Surjnisingly there* is no mention 
of any disturbance rc'sulling from this outrageous action! 

Next month the* change of seen<* and comeback to the usual procedure. 
how’e^er, made* up for this lack of fireworks in Marathwada. Barc'illy, a 
trouble spot throughout history perhaps since Jehangir’s time, reported .i 
serious clash between Hindus and Muslims in the village of Jamantpur in 
th(' Baheri tahsil of the District on 21 August (Times of India, 28-8-02). 
TIk* procession takc'n out in celebration of Krishna s birth-auniversaiy hav- 
ing found its usual route too slushy took an alternative route' which pass(Kl 
by a locality inhabited by Muslims. I'lic leader of that locality and his 
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SOU raised objcctioii and hot words followed. Thereupon llie proeessionisls 
were pelted with brickbats and assaulted. The decorated seat of the idol 
of Krishna which was being carried was also damaged in the fray. People 
from the other end, the destination of the procession, on getting the news 
of the fracas went to the place and raiding some of the houses set them 
on lire, injuring several persons. The trouble is rc'ported to have lasted 
ojily for 3 hours, 1 p.m. to 4 p.ni., and yet there were five persons killed, 19 
injured, several of them seriously. 

September with its Canapali festival Iirought a part of Maharashtra into 
tlie picture of riot news. At Karle, a village three mil(\s from Ratiiagiri, the 
place of the Collectorate, on St‘])tenil)er 3 a Ganapati procession, which 
had passed along a route at noon led to a connmmal fracas on its return 
by the same rouU' which passe\s by a mosque. Trouble was jireviously ap- 
prehended and tlie police' were ready. Yet a mild “lathi”-eliargt} by itself 
was not adequate' to disperse the unruly crowal and the peilice fired a few 
shots in tlie air. Fa'ght persons were re'porte'd as having reeeive’d injuries 
during tlie trouble'. Surprisingly 6 eif thean happened to be pedice'-ceinslables 
(Tunas of India, 1-9-62)! Six elays later in Uatnagiri town itself the' im- 
nu'rsion procession of Canapali was take'n e)iit, though with a large crowd, 
under spe'cial prc'caulion and ade'ejuate police' arrangeane'nts including I he 
usual prohibilory order [Tinirs of India, 10-9-’62j. I'wo towns in Biildana 
district, Nagpur elivision, toe), we're' afh'eleel by eommunal te'iision and its 
aftermath e)f elamage to ])ro|)e'rty. The'V weri' Malkapur aiiel Khamgaon 
which figure's more' than onea' in our brie'i narration of the stojy ol llindu- 
Muslim elashe's or liots. 'fhe pre'ss-noie' de'senbrs the' clash as be*tv\e'e'n two 
rival greiups, though in tin* issue* ol 77/e Timas of India of 2S August 1963 
it is state'd that at Khamgaon the Chmapati le'stiv.il ol last ye'ai hael ereateel 
trouble. The* usual [)]()hil)ii()r\ ovelers hael [o be ke’pt in ojK’r.ition for e)ve'r 
a fortnight from 13 Se'pte'uibe r and tie' elamage* to jiiopi ity on one day in 
Khamgaon alone was estimale'd to be over Us. 194KK) {Timas of India, 17 
and 23 Septe'inber 62). 

The eommunal elasli ol Oelobe'r in Kozhikode' (Calicut) re'porte'd in The 
Timas of India issue of 11 October 1962 may or may not be' one' betweeni 
Hindus anel Muslims .is the' news eloes not specify the' commimitie's in- 
volved. 

In Inly 1963 Junagadh in (hijarat re'porteel be>th strike's and stab-assaults 
as an afte'imath e)f the* criminal a.ssault by twe) Muslim youths of .20 and 19 
e)n a Hindu girl eif 13 ye ars in a se)litary spot in the* historic ioit by the 
city kiiowni as IJppeikot. The magistrate imme’diale*ly, on July 12, promnl- 
gatc'el the' usual prohibitory orelers fe)r a whe)lf' wee'k. The' stiikf' both e)f 
busine'ssme'n anel ol stude'uts ee)ntinue el the' next day and at one spot the 
police had to use' tear-gas to elispe'rse the crowd. It appe’ars that tliere we're 
no fnrtlu'r elashe's. In one' day’s clash one man was slabbc'd to death and 5 
received injuries {Timas of India, 12 and 11 and 15 July 196-3). Reperciis- 
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sions of these events were recorded in the precautionary measures of pro- 
hibitory orders issued by the Police Commissioner of Ahrnedabad. 

At Islampur, Balurgiuit (West Bengal) on 12 July the Muslim participants 
of a Moharrurn procession attacked Uie police with “lathis” and other wea- 
pons, when the latter tried to prevent the processionists from taking it 
through a prohibited area (Times of India, 15-7-'63). This incident of course 
cannot be called a liindu-Muslini disturbance but is a standard illustration 
of Ilindu-Musliin tension and conflict and serves as a good eye-opener as 
to what tlie Muslims are capable of in fulfilment of their tension -stress. 

The Ganapti festival of 19(>3 caused tension in Akota, a tahsil town in 
Ak(da distiiet of Maharashtra, about 30 miles from Akola, and necessitated 
the posting of a strong police force in Khamgaon, another tahsil town of 
the district where the previous years festival was marked by disturbances 
(Times of India, 28-8-'63j. The tension turned into a serious riot at the 
1 rouble-spot of Hiiidu-Musliiri conflict in Maharashlra, Malegaon, near 
Nasik, a stronghold of Muslim weavers who are fairly well-to-do and in 
large concentration. On 2 SeptemIxT when a procession taking Ganapati 
idols ff)!' immcTsion was passing by a mosque in Sardar Chowk bricks and 
soda water bottles w(Te hurled on it. The irrate processionists became a 
riotous mob and looted shops. Tlu’ police^ — there were already 3(X) of them 
in the town at that time and 150 more were immediately asked to be 
ruslu'd in — opened fir('. In the disturbance and the file 7 persons were killed 
and some 80 persons ineluding 14 xoolicemen were injured and about 25 
shops were looted. Full curlew order was m operation for at least 2 days. 
The immersion which was abruptly internipled on 2nd was completed on 
4th and was over by 4.30 p.m., the curfew being lifted for a few hours. 
Though the participants numbered 3,5(K) they were under police protec- 
tion. Among ih(' .‘3t5 persons arrested was Mr Haroon Ansari, a Congress 
M.Ij.A. Fducalional institutions did not begin normal working till 10th 
(Times of India, 3, 4, 5 and 9 September 196^3). Later the Government 
withdrew casi's against the 4 persons, including Mr Ansari, which it had 
instituted (Times of India^ 2-12-'63). 

Tlu' year DOl brought in perhaps the worst of Ilindu-Muslim disturban- 
ces since 1952, not excepting even those of 1961. They were however 
.sparked oft, outside Kashmir, by the' atrocities perpetrated on Hindus, 
Christians and Tribals in Eastern Pakistan, unlike those of 1961. The 
gravity of the situation may be guaged from the fact that my cuttings con- 
tain four ('ditorials, these too leading editorials, of The Times of India, 
dated 13 January, 17 January^ 28 March, and 2 April, all of which whether 
headed “Communal Harmony” or “Joint Action” or “Call to Sanity” or 
“Too Many A^)iees” bear on the same phenomenon, i.e., the fact of com- 
munal— Hindu-Muslim or Muslim-Christian or Tribal -Mu.shm— riots in 
Pakistan (East) and in India (Bharat). 

In the last wc‘ck of December 1963, it became known that the hair of 
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Mahommed, the Prophet, which was deposited in Hazratbul mosque in 
Srhiagar was stolen. This discovery and news caused riots and disturbances 
in Srinagar which lasted over days paralysing life in Srinagar for fully 10 
days. The way in which comments were beijig made in Pakistan over this 
unfortunate event, for tlic occurrence of which there was not a shred of 
evidence to implicate the Hindus of either Kashmir or any other part of 
India, led to such tension in Khulna and several other parts of East Pakis- 
tan that both in Khulna and Jessorc districts murderous attacks on the 
Hindu minority accompanied by arson and looting were made for several 
days. Wlien jcfugees from these areas st'eking safety crossed over to the 
adjacent Indian districts and when tht‘ miserable plight of the Hindus in 
the riot-ridden districts of East Pakistan became known popular reprisals 
started in these Indian distiicts. 

First retaliatory disturbanees started in tlie districts of 24-Parganas and 
Nadia and then tlit'y spread to Calcutta city and also to some other dis- 
tricts of West Bengal, like Howrah. The disturbances, which must have 
started on the Indian side about the end of the fii'st week of January, began 
in Calcutta on 9 December 19()3 and may be said to have ended on 22nd, 
thougli “incidents'’ were reported to have not occurred “in the past four 
days" on tiie 19th, and, therefore, the riots proper had ceased by the 15th. 
In the 2-f-Parganas district they must be said to have continued at least till 
23id, on whicli date a stabbing case was reported from a place in that 
district by name Jagaddal and dusk-to-dawn curfew was imposed in areas 
ctjming under three' police stations in that district. 

The curfew order witli variations about the length of the period and 
prohibitory ordcTs was in force at least till 22 January, when the educa- 
tional institutions ol tlie city, m Calcutta began their normal work. The 
military personnel pul in charge of I he city to aid the police and in some 
parts to act independently on its own was not wholly removed till 20 
January. 

Th(’ Chi(T Minister of Maharashtra, making an appeal for funds and ma- 
terials in aid of and in relief to the distress of persons rendered destitute 
by the riots in West Bengal on 16 Januaiy, put the number of such at 
2,00,000 (two lakhs). The G.O.Cl-in-C, Eastern Command, in charge of the 
military personnel, stated in Calcutta on tluj same day that the largest 
single' evacuee camp in tlie city which h«ul 15,000 Muslim n'sidents eva- 
cuated from tlif'ir honu's situated in disturbed areas, was having only 3,000 
ol them that day as the others had moved to their homes. The puwious 
day’s news had rc'ported the CJhief Minister of West Bengal as havung 
stated that on that day dry rations were issued to 87,600 persons and cook- 
ed food to 13,445. Calcutta news of 13 January had it that 75,000 people 
from the affeetc'd areas were ('vaeuated. By 15th the number of persons 
arrested in Calcutta was stated to be 3,473 and in the districts over 4000, 
tlit^se arrests evidently having l)cen pte\’entive measures, i.c., the pcisons 
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arrested were suspecledly auli-soeial trouble-niukcrs. The same days* news 
from Delhi, liowcver, carried tlic reported slateinont of the Home Minis- 
ter of the Union Government whieli is flatly incongruous with the above 
statement. lie is re[)orted as Iiaving said: "Whereas only 180 goondas /^anti- 
social habitual trouble-makers or hooligans7 had been arrested before he 
arrived there /in Calcutlay, no less than 8,000 were behind the bars last 
night when he left." 

The news Irom Calcutta ol 19 January 1964 informed the public that the 
Muslim evaeue(‘s we re* all sent back to their homes from the relief centres 
"under iK)liee and military escort" and more siiecifieally that till "yesterday** 
evc'ning a total of J 1,358 displaced persons had returned to their dwellings. 
The nnnib(‘r of ariesls in Calcutta was given as 6,632 in total, 1,643 being 
for violation of curlew orders, 1956 for "disorderly behaviour**, and 2,879 
lor sjic'cifie oflcnces, and only 154 as "antisocial characters". The Chief 
Minister is reported to have stated that dry rations were issued to 90,000 
persons and cooked food given to 14,(K)0. 

About the* distribution and acceptance of c'ookt'd food the information 
vouchsafed b\' the Chief MinisU'r on 11 January (Times of India 15-l-’64) 
with regre t that 5,0(K) csacuees had declined the cooked food served by 
the Ramakrishiia Missioji is worth noting. And the same should be adjudged 
in the context of two otli(’r itc'ins of nc^ws. The news of 11 Janiuuy {Times 
of India. 12-1- 64) rc'jiorted the Viv(‘kananda c enUaiaiy paiidal at Park Cir- 
cus Maidan among the few things gutted w ith lin'. The Chief Minister of 
West Ih'ngal told a press eonfcnaiee on 15th that among things sc'ized by 
the police' in Nortli Calcutta there* wcto a country-made pisted, one re- 
volv^er, 2 pipe guns^ 62 li\e cartridge's and some clic'micals from one 
mos<|ne' (Times of India, I6-l-’64)! 

Calcutta news of the* 17lh le’ported that the* State Gove^rnmemt had sanc- 
tioned Ks. 3(),(K),(KK) (thirty laklis) feir relief to the affected people* and that 
the* aimy had found 1,03 f lints wholly de'stroyed in the 21-Parganas dis- 
trict (Times of India. 18-1-’()1). On 19 January the' police* lepeirteel the Viilue 
of the lootexl property re’coNc're'el till that ela)\ as eiver Rs. 80,000. On 15th 
the Chie*f Minister slate'd that 88 persons were kille'd in Calcutta till I4th 
anel 508 persons were* injured. Be^th eate'gories included the victims of 
police firing, military firing not being mentioned (Times of India. 16-1 -*61). 

riie ])revious day the* Chief Minister was reported to have stated that 
52 pe'rsons W'cre* killed in the city and 325 persons were injured in the 
disturbances, anel 46 persons wctc killed and 183 persons injured in the 
polie‘(' firing (Times of India, 15-l-’64). In the districts the disturbances had 
taken a toll eif 57 peTSons killed anel 113 injurexl as against 5 persons killed 
in pe^lice firing. The* ne*ws of 13th stateel that the four-day disturbances in 
the citv had taken a toll ol 40 peTsons killexl including those killed in 
polie e' firing anel about 1(K) ]KTSons injured {Times of India, 14-l-’64). The 
West Bengal Chief MinisU'r gave eiut on 19th that in Calcutta 65 persons 
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were killed in the disturbances and 39 by police action and that there 
were 562 persons injured including 170 who were injured by police action 
(Times of India, 20-l-’64). 

It was authoritatively stated on 15th, in reply to the exaggerat(‘d accounts 
of the flight of Muslims from India announced on the Pakistan Radio, that 
only 5,271 Indian Muslims from 24-Parganas and Nadia districts had by 
then left for East Pakistan (Times of India, 16-l-’64). 

The intensity of passion and the determination of tlie people can be 
judged from the strength of the crowds and the number of firings they 
occasioned and stood. From midnight of llth to tlie midnight of 12th in 
Calcutta tlu' fire-1 )rigad(' attended to 200 eases of arson. On 12(h morning 
th(‘ army and tlu* police fill'd “at least on 50 occasions in tvso arcMs where 
arson and looting uas becoming widespnsid. In the Ilooghly District near 
Ultadanga a crowd of o.OfKI hc‘ld up a passcaiger train and dragging out 
three passcaigers assaiiltc'd th(‘in — they must liave b(^en killed but the news 
d(^(*s not say so (Times of India, 13-1 -’6i). 

When comparative' peace settled on ihc' city of Calcutta 10 or 12 days 
aftc'r the latest statcanent of the Chic'f Minister of the State' not('d above — 
in th(' meanwhile' fresh atrocilic's on the Hindus in East Pakistan had 
staric'd 1st hVbriiary nc'ws from the city put tlu' amount ol thc' properly 
s.iKagc'd fioni looting at Rs. 1,06.000. It is intrigiiiiiglv mbaa'Sling that there 
should have' bec'ii some fin'-arms and 15 live bombs in th<' salvagc'd allicl(^s 
(Times of India, 3-2-'()4). The official report lurther stated the numlx'r of 
persons n'lurning to their home's from the seciiritv camps as lO.oOO Mus- 
lims and 1,196 Hindus. Usual jirohibitory ordcTs figun'd as ha\iiig bt'en 
kept in force' in Calcutta and the' 21-Parganas Distric'l until fiirtlx'r notifi- 
cation c'ven in the nc'ws of 8th Fc'bruary (Times of India, 9-3-61). 

The last echoes of these riots may be said to have died down on 30 June, 
whc'u the Pn'sidcnt of India visited some cT tlu' predominantly Muslim 
localities, in the lustv ehee'ring and competitive garlanding of the Presich'nt 
by members of the* minority community (Times of India, l-7-’64). 

A nc'W chain of communal riots started on 18 March 1964 rx'w firstly, 
Ix'cause the ec'iitrc's aud the' institutions in which they started and cleve- 
lopc'd into sc'i’ioiU) affairs were' modc'rn industrial, and in many casc's spc'- 
cially planuc'd by Cove'rnment; sc'condly, bec.mse the communitie.s involv- 
ed in most of tlu' eases wc'ie Muslims and Christians, and thirdly, because' 
the latter were' mostly Tribals. 

As the Chief Minister of Bihar stated in the Legislature of Bihar State 
on 25 March, wlien a train canwing Vfugees' — thc'se were mostly Chris- 
tian Tribals against whom Fast Pakistanis liad raise'd a storm of o]>pression 
— reaclu'd Tatanagar ffamslicdpur) on 19 March, the cTOwd that liad gather- 
ed at the railway station — news having reached some days earlier about 
the horrible happenings to their fellow brethren in East Pakistan — got 
cxeitc'd and on their way back home set fire to two Muslim shops. The 
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crowd according to the news of 19 March was 400 strong and the number 
of sliops set fire to was 4. Some members of the crowd attacked the police 
who dispersed it with brickbats. On March 20 there were some stray cases 
of stal)l)ing and arson. Tlie same day some Mnslims of the place, Sakchi area, 
organized a raid on a nearby Hindu village. But the vigilance of the police, 
who opened fire on the violent mob, fru.strated their purpose. One Muslim 
fell a victim to jx)lice firiiig and another was injured {Times of India, 20 
and 26*-3-'64). Soon the* trouble spread to tribal areas in Singhbhum and 
Ranchi districts, and in Orissa to tlu* tribal clistricts of Sambalpur and 
Sund(Tgadh. 

Romkela, the ste(4 town of Orissa, was the wrn'st affect cd where at least 
for 2 days, 21 and 22 Marclj, tlu* anny was in full control with a 24'hour 
curfew ord('r in force on tlie night of 20th, and liad to fire a total of 21 
rounds at 3 places. 2.50 hooligans were put under arrest in R(airkela town. 
The official deaih-roll in the town and its suburbs on 22ial was 02. In Jam- 
.sliedpur by the same date over 000 persons had been taken into police 
custody {Times of India. 21, 22 and 23-3-ff>l). The Chief Minister of Orissa 
stated in the Orissa Assembly, on 23 March that in Rourk(3a 3,000 people 
were sheltering in a picture house and a police station, while in Jharsuguda 
and Belpahar in Sambal])ur, on that day, i.(‘., 3 days after the disturbances 
had started, 5CX) peoph' were still under police' protection. In the former 
of the two places curfew was in forc(' for the thiid dav in succession. Till 
midnight of Sunday, 22 March, the d(*ath-toll in the Orissa disturbances 
was 164. The Dellii nt'ws of 23rd had it that according to the Home Minis- 
ter of the Union CovcTnment there had been 200 deallis in the disturbances 
that took place in Belaghorio, Ronrkela, lanisheclpnr, Raigarh and a few 
other places. He put the duration of the disdubanees till that date at one 
week, thus placing the start of riots on 17 March (Times of India. 23 and 
21-3-’B3). But the cuttings in my collection all tend to place tlu' start oti 
19th, IStli showing some tensions in some of the places. 

Tlie Raigarh disturbanc'cs actually started on 19th, The Times of Indw 
issue of 20th informing us, in its news report from Bhopal, that 7 persons 
were kilh'd and 19 injurc'd “in clashes in a jute mill area at Raigarh^ a 
town in the Bilaspur district of the, Madhya Pradesh (Times of India, 
2]-3-'64). 

Tlie situation was considered to be so serious even in the Sundergadh 
and Sambalpur districts of Orissa on 24th that the State Government had 
asked for a 600 strong army contingent to meet the threat and was expect- 
ing it shortly {Times of India. 25-3-'64). The Tribals of Sundergadh, manv 
of them being Christians, were greatlv excited at the ac'coiints of “thousands 
of Pakistani Christians haA ing to tak(' refuge in the Caro Hills of Assam . 
They started on their own task in the right roval fashion of the Santal 
and Ho revolt- riots of old. On one occasion a crowd of about 10,000 Tri- 
bals had to b(' dispersed. The Prime Minister broadcast a special message 
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to the nation to maintain peace and harmony on 26th. On that day Qiaibasa 
of Singhbhum District reported that a tribal armed crowd proceeding [o 
set fire to the village of Asaiitallia in the interior could be dispersed only 
after 17 rounds of police fire. And the Ranchi news of 28th declared tliat 
the Government of India was considering a proposal for air patrolling iu 
the tribal area of Bihar as it had done in the non-tribal troubled areas of 
that State in 1946 {Times of India, 26, 27, 28, and 29-3-’64). 

One of the items of news from Patna of 30 March has to be recorded by 
itself: several persons “belonging to the minority community" were injured 
on 29th when a bomb being made in a house exploded {Times of India, 
31-3-’64). At Katihar, early in the week ending 29 March, in the Madhubani 
Mohalla a large stock of swords, daggers, and knives was recovered {Times 
of Imluh 30-3-Ti4). 

The Times of India issue of 3 April 1964 gave tlu' news of 2nd from 
Bhuwaneswar that in Rourkela the curfew order was relaxed to the extent 
that dawn-to-dusk was a free period and that 7.(X)0 employees of the 
steel plant had reported for work the previous day. The news from Rour- 
kela of i April {Times of India, 5-}-’64) announced that Government had 
asked all residents of Rourkela to surrender their arms and ammunitions 
within 48 hours. On 11 April tlu' military personnel employed in certain 
disturbed areas of Ranchi district was withdrawn (Times of India, 
I2-4-’64). 

The Orissa disturbances reverlxTated in the State Assembly on 17 April 
bc'fore dying down. A no-confidence motion as a consequence of the re- 
cent riots was movc'd and defeated, 48 voting for and 77 against (Times 
of India, 18-4-’64). The echoes of the Bihar disturbances kept on longer. 
The Patna news of 28th announced the imposition of eoll(‘C‘Iive fines on 
the non-Muslim residents of the disturbed areas in Singhbhum and Ranchi 
districts, those on the formcT district totalling Rs. 2,65, (KX) and those on 
the latter only Rs. 2.1, (XX). 
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SOME THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS OF 
MUSLIM INDIANS (1) 


Litflr piosiK’ctivi’ \vis(lf)in can tlial man obtain, who Innryin" onward with tlio 
cnircnt, or latlici toijciif nl (‘X’cnis, i(‘cls no inlf'icst in t])t‘ir irnpoitancf' ** 

S, T. ( OiaiRIIX.’E 

The Times or Indh issue of 14 October 195o ( arricd a icjxirl from tlu* 
papers local stall lliat lli(‘ President of tin' Bomliav JhMd(\s]i Coii^i^ress 
Committee, Mr S. K. Palil, liad eonvt'iied a iiua'linc; ol prominent Muslims 
to disi'uss liow l)(\st to lirin.u aliont “a elosi r coordination in tlie work 
carried out liy difliTi'nl Muslim .t^roups and organizations” in order to 
stiT'iiHtlien llie ( ainiijiT'ss in Muslim tiK'as ol tiie citv. According to llie 
same n'porl It was intended to eon\(‘ne an “all-India eon\enlion of Muslim 
li'aders” bv' the Bombay Pradesb Congress C'ommiltei' in order to “biing 
all Muslim luilkmaUsI parlies hi the conning under tb(‘ banner of tlie 
Congress/’ ** 

Remembering tbe Congress staking its prc'stigi* on and implanting its 
feet on wbat it eonsiderc’d to be the solid ground of Nationalist Muslims 
in the years Ulo? to 1915, and also bow tbe Congress and tlu' country 
c‘amr‘ to griif, first in Dctember 1945 and finally on 11 August 1947, when 
Pakistan was inauguratc'd by Lord Mountbatten, bc'cause the so-called 
Nationalist Muslims pro\(‘d to be a xmall b(‘ap rather than a bug(‘ solid 
bill, I was painfully struck by the news, I made a cutting of it and kept it 
in my file. And sinei' then, along with tbe ni'w spapers’ cuttings I bad begun 
making regarding Hindu — Muslim elaslies, f bf\gan to gather, tbougb per- 
liaps not so eonsislenlly as to enable me to say 4bes(' are all that pertain 
to tbe topic’, cuttings of otbiT news about tbe jiolitieal activities and 
vie\ys, Vloings and sayings”, of Muslim Indians. 

* S. T. C(»1('ii(ltic ns (iiu)l('(l in Profcssni Ronamv Dobvi'c Enpjish UrvnJt^. 19:37, 

p 11. 

Italics mliK* 


a.52 
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Five days after this disturbing rei^ort came the ominous news from 
Aligarh as of 18th October that a three-day Muslim convention will be 
lield there beginning its session on 30 October and that Mr Badrul Duja 
— this name occurs in the form of Badrudduja in later advices — ex-Mayor 
of Calcutta Cor[:H)ration, would preside over it. Delegates from all over 
the country were expected to attend the Convention whicli was to dis- 
cuss the “mosi: important problems of the biggest minority of our coun- 
try . The same day’s issue of The Times of India (19-l()-’53), in another 
hut rather prominent place, carried the report, made by the “staff le- 
porter” of the paper, of the meeting oi the Secretaries and Presidents of 
District and Taluka Congress Committees and Congress workers specially 
convened by tiu' Bombay Prad('sh Congress Committee to consider “popu- 
larizing Congress activities and cemsolidating and coordinating Congress 
work in the Muslim areas”. 

This move of tlie Congress and its local leader had its repercussions. The 
first one represented in my file is letter by Mr R. V. Raghavan, dated 
20 October and pnblislu'd in The Times of India issue of 27tli. The xioints 
laisc'd by Ragha^an are so specific and pcTtincnt lliat 1 must quote him 
rather Ilian parax^Iirasc' him. )1(‘ says: “One fails to understand the logic 
of Mr Patil. This religion-wise and (‘aste-wise approach, far from bringing 
about real secularism will lead to religious consciousness fl should have 
said “religious nationalism”7 and intcT-communal rivalry. During the pre- 
independence days, the Congress tried to bring the Muslims lo tlieir 
sid(‘ by ax^peasiug the fanatic leadcTS of tlie Muslim League and we all 
know the disastrous ('onsefjuenccs it led to.” Almost exactly a month 
after the above' news, the stall n'porter of the same x‘)aper {Times of TndiUy 
]8-]l-’53) flashed a disclaimer from Mr A. K. Ilafizka, General Secretary 
of the Fourth Party Parliamentary Board, Bombay. Hafi/ka protested that 
iK'ithcr flaji Ilasanally P. Ebrahim, the Chairman of the Board, nor 
Mr A. A. Khan, the leadcT of the Fourth Party had encouraged, much 
l('ss sponsored, the move of the Congress to “enlist supioort of the Muslims 
for the Congress”. “The question of re-organising tlie Muslims on a non- 
communal and national basis, he stated, had been agitating their minds 
lor ((uitc .some time iiarticularly since the last general elections.” 

The simultaneously flashed news of the holdirig of a Muslim conven 
tion at Aligarh given abo\ c .should ha\'e occupied some space in the daily 
]3apers from 1 November till 4th or 5th. Unfortunately in my file I do T}ot 
find any cutting from The Times of India till its issue of 18 November. 
The lacuna would have beem serious but fV>r the kindness of a pjipil- 
friend in Delhi, who, knowing my intere.st in this subject, sent me a cutting 
from the paper Dawn of Karachi which serves my purpose^ much better 
than any number of cuttings from Indian papers put together could have 
done. 

Under the caption “Bharati Muslims’ Conventif)n meets in Aligarh/800 

s-23 
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Delegates * attend Session” in the Daiim issue of 3 November 1953, a 
report from Aligarh as of 2 November fills almost full two columns of 
the paper. The eight hundred delegates hailing from “all parts of Bharat’’ 
met in the session under the Presidentship of Badrudduja, an ex-Mayor 
of Calcutta “to chalk out a programme for the regeneration of the lar- 
gest minority of Bharat”. The idea of the convention was first mooted by 
M. M. Bashir who is described as the Convener and described himself 
as a “disillusioned Congressman”. Badrudduja told the reporter of the 
paper that “tliere are but two courses open to Muslims of Bharat for 
attaining their goal to form a new party or to align themselves with the 
progressive parties of the country”. Badrudduja and Tshaque Ilmi, the 
Chainnan of the Reception Committee and Editor of “an independent” 
[?] Urdu daily to Kanpur, held the view that the “Bharati Muslims” 
should have a separate j-yolitical organization, there being “a growing need 
for an organisation, a platfoim for the* Muslims of Bliarat at ihis critical 
juncture of their existence as a community'. Ilmi suggested that the 
organization slunild be named Jamiatul Muslimeen and should be com- 
petent "to safeguard the moral, religious, cultural, social, educational, 
economic and linguistic interc\sts of Bharati Muslims as well as safeguard 
the rights ami guarantees promised to them in the constitution of Free 
Bharat.'* lie was opposed to tlie adoption of the old Muslim League plat- 
form because the League, like the Congress, had “associatif)ns of the 
bitter past”. The Jamiat-ul Ulema-i-IIind had no mass contact and was 
thus out of the question as a platform for them. He further said that 
whatever ehe th(' organization might or might not do, it “should ever be 
prepared to wage a constitutional war against tyranny and injustice”. 

The Convention was to meet in a special pandal put up in the Danpur 
compound (Hindustan Times. 17-11-1953), whose specification in relation 
to the campus of the Aligarli Muslim University is not available in the 
few cuttings I have on the stibjcct, including one embodying the first 
editorial entitled “Communalism at Large” in the issue of The Times of 
India of 20 November. For the inaugural session a procession was taken 
f)ut from the local Juma Masjid with the President as the head which 
terminated at the pandal. Tlie first thing the President did there was to 
unfurl the Convention's flag ** whose exact shape, size, pattern and design 
are not clear even from the description the learned editor of The Times of 
India has kindly provided in the editorial mentioned above. It reads: 
“Divided into two halves, it combines the Tricolor with the Islamic cres- 

* A Mated report in Ilimlustan Times (17-ll-’53), the first to appear in that paper, 
about this said : “It would he nearer truth to place the number of delegates 

at 65.*’ Wliat an exaggCTation in the Pakistani Press which must have served the pur- 
pose Muslims had in view, l)efore the tardy tiuth could reach the world, if ever it 
did so! 

** Italics mine. 
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cent and star against a green background. A red band runs across the 
entire length of the flag, symbolising the Jamat's earnestness in cooperat- 
ing with parties of the left.” The halves can be seen to be made vertically 
and let us take it that the first half was the tricolor. I wonder if the cen- 
tral white portion of this tricolor is suggested to have had the blue wheel 
on it [?]. Tlie next half was all green with the crescent and the star on 
it in white. The red band is suggested as having run the whole length of 
the flag but its location in relation to the height or width of the flag is 
not specified. It could not have lain in tlie centre. It must have then run 
the whole length in the lowest third of the flag, i.e., in the green portion 
all throughout. If so the second half hearing the crescent and the star 
stands for the flag of Pakistan ! Whether the red band represented any- 
thing symbolically is doubtful. A straightforward look at the composite flag 
must show it to be a combination of the Indian flag in part, for I doubt if 
it had the wheel on it, and the Pakistani flag in fnlll 

All the sessions of the Convention were held at night, the object plainly 
l)eing '‘to enable Aligarh Muslim University students^ to attend them in 
wliieli the organizers succeeded to some extent”. 

The President, Badrudduja, brushed aside the idea of co-operation with 
tlie Congress because he maintained that "it had failed the Muslims botli 
in administration and as a Party. Tt had shown nothing but scant regard 
for the constitution in so far as it relates to the minorities in general and 
the Muslims in particular'”,* The main points in the presidenlial address, 
as they stand out in the Dmvn report are: 

(1) The aim of the Convention is fo foster "the friendliest relations” 
betwc'cn Bharat and Pakistan.- (References to India throughout, even to 
the Constitution of India, is in terms of Bharat, the term India not ap- 
pearing even once in the report. This is a noteworthy fc'ature nwealing 
the mental under-current of Muslims in India. Tliey decline to admit 
that this country shorn of Pakistan is India though that is the name it 
r(T‘eived from the British as its heritage on the day of the new set-up after 
Pakistan was formed and named. Tlie idea appears to be to deny to India 
the rights of the paramountcy, which it acquired from the British, vis-a-vis 
the Indian States and to keep their incorporation into India a live and un- 
settled question of legality!) 

(2) The suggestion that the Bharati Muslims because they "belonged 
to the Muslim League before partition” are not to be trusted is the idea 
of interested parties and has no basis in fact, "the general elections in 
Bharat” having "conclusively proved that the majority of Bharati Muslims 
were round the Congress”. 

^ Cf. Also Dr Sampurnanand, the then Home Minister of U.P., as report'd in the 
Times of India, 25-11-1953. 

* Tlio whole quotation is in bold tyiio in the paper. Tlic italics are mine and arc 
intended to remind the reader tliat there is no mention, anywhere in tht‘ Coni^titution 
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(3) Bharati Muslims "know hill well that no useful purpose will be 
served by looking either towards Pakistan or any other Muslim country 
for help or guidance*'. 

(4) In free Bharat there was a "massacre of Muslims, uprooting lakhs 
of them, colossal devastation of their i^roporties, desecration of their mos- 
ques, mausoleums and graveyards'* which had cieatcd ^‘a sense of horror, 
insecurity and frustration in their minds*'. 

(5) There is “cultural bigotiy and fanaticism’* in free Bharat “against 
th(‘ minoriti(^s ' and "Urdu the second largest spoken language of the world 
and still the lingua franca of Bharat^ was being denied the stains of even 
a regional language despite a constitutional provision to that efject'\* 

(6) Hie Osmania University of Hyderabad — Hyderabad was not till 
then broken up into its constituent linguistically homogeneous areas and 
incorporatc’d in the respective linguistic States of Andhra Pradesh, Mysore 
and Maharaslitra- whicli had Urdu as the inediuin ol instruction was being 
turned into a Hindu University. 

(7) The evacue(' propenty laws were spelling disaster for the Muslims. 

(8) Muslims have been having “litth' n^prcsentalion in the legislature 
of the country and have been conspicuous for tlu'ir absence in Govern- 
ment offices”. Badrudduja laid the responsibility for this state of affairs on 
"those Muslim legislators who refused the provision in the draft constitu- 
lion of Bharat for reservation of seats for Muslims for 10 years''.*'^ 

(9) “We do not want to revive military [mihUxni] communalism.” 

1 shall quote*** here a few sentences from the preroration in the Pre- 
sidential Address of Janab Badrudduja which are most relevant in the con- 
t('xt of our topic from the Address undi'r the aliovenoted heading and 
author’s name' published as a pamphlet of 38 pages in 1953 and priced at 
two annas (one-eighth of a rup('e) of which 1 happened to gi't a copy, is 
not, at ii'asl ('asily. available; 

“During centuries of our rule in India, we opemed up all possibilities for 


ol India, nf Muslims, citlu r as a minoiitv oi as anything clsr ! 

♦ Italics mine'. Tlu'U' is no such piovision ahonl any language. Tho President has 
bee n give'll b\ Artic le ai7 the* power, afU'i a dii(‘ pioc'C'durc'. to dcelare in respect of any 
language spoken by any sc'c tion of the' population of a State that it shall be an alter- 
nate language ol that State'. 

Italics mine. The* lact ol the' mattei is H PcX'kei Sahib moved an amendment 
lor n'‘.('r\ation e'te. which was simply negativc'd. Vallabhhhai Patel de^claring that with 
Pakistan giaiite'd, “the 80 pe-i cent India” T'*/ d‘at re'inv'iined was one nation and that 
it was nnch'rstood that thc're’ would be no "talk of two nations”. Coustituent Assemhhj 
Dc1)atrs\ Vol. v, j). 2d0 In anotlie*r conne'etion Covind Willabh Pant ‘Ounded c'vem a 
steim'r warning against any talk of “Two Nation*- llic^niv". Constituent Assemhitj Dc- 
hates, VII, p. 915. 

Ttalic's mine'. 
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the original inliabitants of the land, far less neglecting their legitimate de- 
mands. Even in the Military and Finance Departments, Hindus occupied 
the higliest positions of trust which even the Britishers in the 20th cen- 
tury could not confer upon Indians ... I would now make a fervent ap- 
peal to Muslim youths to rise to the height of the occasion and usher in 
a rejiaissaiiee of /slam, regeneration of tlie coinmiinily along witli other 
fellow citizens of tlie State, 1 would urge upon you to shed all your com- 
munal or sectional complexes and rise above the tendencies of petty-foggers, 
fulfilling the dream of your great ancestors loho struggled and bled unto 
death for the cause of righteousness, truth and justice on earth. Often in 
stillness of night, in the depth of solitude, in the grim silence of the hea- 
vens . . . have I pondered over the darksome fate of Islam a>nl the Muslim 
community and my thought has been insiinctly drawn, not lo the great 
Nation Builders of Modern India, but to your ptasfic impressionable minds 
that tlirob with genuine emotion, pulsate with new hoiK's and aspirations 
and dream beautiful dreams of a new India, a grcsiter, happier and brighter 
India. . . Never during the last 200 years were tee faced with more difficult 
(/uesfions, with more desperate situation; lU'ver during these long and 
\ve<iry years was statesmanship in greater demand to harmonize the con- 
flicting intcicsts and to icconcilc the divergent claims of the comjKment 
ii holes in India. . . Centuries have rolled by, the tides of empires have 
I iscai and fallen in this land of ours, our forbears have themselves presided 
over the dcsiinies of India for ages. Unfortunatehj, however, we arc fallen 
on evil days. Dark and ominous clouds that had gathered over our heads 
suddenly burst on our shoulders immediately after Partition and even today 
they lefuse to lift. 

.Amidst the encircling gloom of cruel disappointment all round, with 
tinohhing hearts and wistful eyes do ice look foricard lo Aligarh to-day to 
give us light and lead once again. At difficult crisis of our chequered exis- 
tence. Aligarh gave us a lead so often and guided our falteiing sle])s in 
our journey across the lifes solemn main /?/. Amidst dark and darkening 
shadmes of despair, Aligarh held aloft the torch to lit [^] up the path 
foi succeeding generations of Muslims. There in that Historic Hall, in die 
sagacious councils of the great and the deep deliberations of the wise, were 
soirn the germs of Islamic renaissance in India, icliich in lalei years blos- 
somed forth in all their fullness, majesty and glory . . . 

It may be noted here that, as another chapter of this work will have* told 
tlie reader, tlu' true story of Islamic renaissance’ in India as narrated by at 
h’ast thu'e Pakistani intellectuals of a high order, working in well-known 
American Univ^ersities or University centres, Ahmad, Malik, and Qiireshi, 
makes Shah Waliullah (1702-1762 a.d.), if not Alirnad Sirhindi, more than 
a century earlier, the father of it. And lu’ was neither an Aligailii, nor 
even had Aligarh existed then as a centre of Islamic oi any learning I 
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Evidently under his camouflaged eloquence Badrudduja wanted and quite 
naturally and correctly had expected to be understood to suggest the im- 
mediate revivers of the Muslim sx^irit of conquest, from Sir Sayyid Alimad 
Khan, the founder of Aligarh, to the formulators, or at least the most 
persistent propagators, of the twio-N.atioiis theory of the pre-Partition 
decade ! 

The special correspondent of the Hindustan Times (17-ll-’53) in his des- 
patch from Aligarh revealed that M. M. Bashir, the convener of the Con- 
vention, was a draper from Aligarh, and that he had passed through most 
of the parties of the country having been a member for sometime of the 
Alirar party, the Congress, the Kluiksars, the Muslim League, Jamat-ul- 
Ulema and Socialist party. He disclosed that the President of the Aligarh 
University Students’ Union, Alimed Saeed, who was just then going out of 
ollice, spoke from the platfonn of the Convention and that tlie President 
of the Convention, Badrudduja, was given a reception and welcome in 
the Students’ Union. The new President ol the Union contradicted some 
statements made by the correspondent, particularly about Saeed's politi- 
cal alignment, pointing out tliat he was the President of the University 
unit of the Youth Congress, an organizatioji which worked “under the 
guidance of the Provincial Congress Committc'c". But the main facts of 
the case stand as reported l)y the special correspondent. 

The Times of India issiu’ of 25 November reported that on 23rd Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai, then the Union Food Minister, paid a brief visit to Luck- 
now and conferred with the Chief Minister of U.P. to explain tlie Centres 
attitude to the U.P. Government, which finally resulti'd in the latter taking 
no action against anyone concerned in the convening and conducting of 
the Convention. It stated at the end that the Prime Minister Pandit Nehru 
had described the line adopted, the establishment of a separate political 
organization beside tlie All-India Muslim Jamat, by the convention as 
“vicious” (The Times of bidki, 20-11-1953, editorial). Tlie editorial leader 
of The Times of India ending witli “the mischief that the Jamat can do 
by pouring communal venom in young minds like those it befriended at 
Aligarli and by rousing communal passions may not be .serious: but Gov- 
ernment would be well-advised to nip it in the bud ”, coming after all that 
had transpired in tlie lliree weeks, is, to say the least, very complacent 
and unhelpful. 

One G. A. Merchant, a Muslim, prot(»sting against doubts cast by a Hindu 
correspondent against the loyalty of a section of Muslim Indians, in his 
letter of 29 December (The Times of India, 1-1-195-j) says: “It is dillicult 
to appreciate Mr Nanavaty’s views when one sees that during the last six 
y('ars the Mtislims of India have never lent active or passive support to 
Pakistani propaganda against India.” Readers will, Iiowever, on the back- 
ground of the brief account of the Convention and its close connection with 
Pakistani agents and propaganda as well as its peculiar flag, and in the light 
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of the remarks of the special correspondent will, if charitably minded, tend 
to condone Mr Merchant’s ignorance or complacence and draw the same 
conclusion as aiipears to have been adumbrated by Mr Nanavaty. 

On 4 January 1954, Maulana Noorulla Hussain Iftikari, President of 
Hyderabad State — Hyderabad was till then a State — ^Jamiat-Ul-lJlema, led 
a six-man delegation to Pandit Nehru who had gone to Hyderabad. Pre- 
facing, presumably by oral assurances of the organization's co-operation 
with the Government “in fighting communalism and preserving the hard- 
won freedom of the country” it submitted a written memorandum whose 
main items were: 

1. Speedy disposal of the cases of illegal possession of property; 

2. Reinstatement of retrenched teachers; 

3. Retention of Urdu in Government departments; and 

4. General amnesty to all political prisoners (Times of India, 5-1-1961) 

The delegation was thus interested in white-washing and condoning 
various sections of Muslims that were riglitly being punished for their 
misdeeds during and before the “Hyderabad aflair” which led to tlie in- 
tegration of the State with India! 

April of 1954 brought in tlie first open and public avowal of the Muslim 
League and the meeting of the All-India Muslim Conference. Mohammed 
Ismail, described, in the news from Calicut as of 10 April, as President 
of the Indian Union Muslim League, said that the Muslim League was 
the only political organization of the Muslims of India, and “it was a 
national right * of a minority community to have such an organization 
and to exercise its privilege of self-expression tlirough it”. 

I am n(;t sure that the talk about banning communal organizations, which 
ultimately fizzled out besides whatever exacerbation it created, and the 
reasoning and ingenuity it brought to the fore* during its wayward exis- 
tence of about seven years, had started then. Perhaps I think Mr Ismail 
was well behn'chand with time and events in his insistence on the right 
ol self expression through an organization. I, however, think that he need 
not have brought in his status of a minority member, tor I think the right 
to free-expression and free association and organization is one of the 
rights guaranteed by the country’s Constitution to all — whether the per- 
sons exercising it belong to a minority or to a majority, which terms, by 

* Italics mine and are intended to impress upon the rcadei the need to note tlie 
nsf of th(‘ adjective *'nationaV’ cpilifying minority’ community, though in the -atnal 
wording not dirtxtly. In tlie Gmstitiition of India, of course, there* is no ‘^minority” 
which is ‘national'’. A “minority" is only religious” or “linguistic” and not naHonal, 
g(*ogra pineal, political or economic, nor oven oultuial. As a matter of fact this gentle 
man’s active participation in tin? deliberations ol the Constituent Assembly was marked 
by a persistent attempt to get Muslims recognized as a sp(*cifically piot(;cted minoiity. 
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the by, are not defined or even described in the Constitution. 

Mohammed Ismail, rnesiding over the Malabar District Political Con- 
ference, outlined the three-fold objective of the League of which the first 
is the usual, almost ritualistic one, of professing and insisting that the 
hard-won freedom and integrity of the country shall be maintained. The 
two of real significance, being concerned with the purpose of the meeting, 
an organization or a delegation, were: 

1. to im)lect th(‘ legilimate rights and interests of Muslim and other 

minorities *; 

2. to promote harmony and unity among the Muslims and other com- 
munities of India. 

The one argument in favour of a separate Muslim organization advanc- 
ed in Ismail’s speech is that “Muslims have not been given adequate and 
proper r(']>rescntation” in the legislatures of the country. 

The first stage of attack on tlie integrity of the country as it emerged 
from the throes of the partition of the country as it was under ihe British 
rule and suzerainty is acliieved by Ismail, who, in coutiasl with the broad- 
side tirade of the Muslim Convention of 1953 held at Aligarli, very tact- 
fully chose* to put up only one of the half a dozen demands calculated 
to disintegrate the counlry and secure* a separatist exislence eif Muslims, 
with which Indians were* jK*sU're:d by the pie-partitiem Muslim League for 
about hulf-a-eentury and which we'n* suptieised to liave ended with the 
parlitiein eif the country! Mr Ismail and Mr Badrudduja 12 years ago 
awakc'ued llie* eeiuntry and asked it to lislc'u to tlie same old tune fairly 
early. Thanks tei them for the same, for the Cewernment and the party in 
power cannot say afterwards, when things wemld liave geine too far to make 
it impossilile to wade back, that they had nei knowledge of such tendencies 
and demand I 

The All-lndia Muslim Conlerenee announeed {Timc6 of Indio, 13-^-1951) 
to be lield at Lucknow for three days, 23, 21, and 25 April, was to be 
presich'd (na r hy the gri'at — sc*cond great of course, the first being Sheikh 
Abdulla v\ho was by then bc'hind the inison bars — Kashmir's “national 
leader”, Baxi Culam Mahomim*d, and vvas to be attended by foreign obser- 
\*ers from some* Muslim eountric's. I am sorry there is nothing further in 
my file about it. 

On 26th May, Syed Badrudduja, describc'il now as the President of the 
All-India Muslim Jamiat, addressing at Farukhabad the sex’ond annual ses- 
sion of the Jamiat, alleging that the Government was meting out discrimi- 
native treatmc'Ut to Muslims, urged his co-religionists to join the organiza- 
tion to safeguard llu'ir interests. He told his audic'nce that the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad vvas C’onverted into a Hindi University, suggesting 

* iniiK'. Pltasi’ tlu’ hrav'f‘ pose* as champion ol all groups otlier than 

cavSte-HiiuIus, like that ol Qaid-i-Azani Jiniiah and his Muslim League before Partition 
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tliat the step was taken by tlie Government because “the university was a 
centre of Muslim culture” and tlie Government wanted to destroy it. “Ho 
advocated tlie adoption of Urdu as the second official language of India” 
(The Times of India, 28-5-’56. Italics mine.) 

Two years after this (Times of India, 18-5-1956) a convention of South 
Indian Muslims held at Coimbatore resolved not to continue the Muslim 
League but to call another convention of Muslims at Madras in June that 
year "to consider ways and means for the cooperation of Muslims with 
progressive elements in the counlr>' for tlie advancement of the commu- 
nity’\ 

Late in August (Times of India, 20-8-1956) Aligarh figured in the news 
as the venue for the expression of Muslim frustration and intransigence. 
At the Muharram processions on the night of Friday a section of the 
mourners shouted the slogan “Pakistan Ziiidabad’’ as lour rowdy youths 
who would not move from the viemity of a temple by the wayside were 
ordered away by the District Magistrate. 

September saw the great agitation set on foot against the bof)k Religi- 
ous Leaders, which contained some observations rather derogatory to 
ProplK't Muhammad. Jn the Ultar Pradesh Vidhan Sabha to a question 
tabled by a member Coverumenl replied that “last week, i.e., end of 
August, students of Aligarh University had taken out a i)rocession carry • 
iiig an effigy of the U.P. Governor", the book having been sponsored by 
the organization of which he was tlu* sole moving spirit, and having 
beaten it with sho(\s had burnt it. To the supplementary question whe- 
ther the processionists had shouted the slogans “Hindustan Murdabad" 
/may India be deadj and “Pakistan Zindabad /may Pakistan flourish/ 
the Co\einmenl rejdy was the usual evasive one of an enquiry being 
mad(' (Times of India, 7-9-J95(i). On lo Septf'iubcr {Times oj India, 
11-9-1956) Maulana Azad, the Education Minister ol the Union Govern- 
ment categorically dcaiied in tin* Loka Sabha that such slogans were 
shouted.* Pandit Nehru, intervening when another member mentioned 
the Muslim League as trouble-maker, said: “1 do not reeogiiise the 
Muslim League. If tlnaa' is such a thing in India, so far as 1 am concern- 
ed, it should be ignored and sup])ressed — not legally l)ut by public 
opinion." He added “amidst laughter" that it was rather odd (?) that a 
few stray persons should wave its flag in India when for all practical 

* It must !)(' UK'nlionc'd Ik'iu m virw f»l Maulana Azaifs lopoitrd duni.il ot the 
slioutiniT of th(‘ slogans “Pakistan Zindabad”, “Iliudu.slan Murdatiad”, that evi- 
dently in the Vidhan Sabha oi IhP. the D<*pidy Home Minist(‘r ot U.P. liad .slated 
on 0 SeptiMulxT 1950, dial “the studcmls of Aligarh Univeisily took out piOLVssems, 
.shouting Pakistan /Andahad Uinduslan Murdahad \ Ih’ h.ul lurlhei “eritieisc^d the 
teaeheis of Aligarh Univi-rsity loi diieetly and indueell}’ ludjiing these demonstra- 
tions, and the \h’ee-Cliane(dlor and Pioelor of the UiiivfMsity lor tailing to assist llie 
district officials in the restoration of order” (Timas of India, 17-10- YU, Uttar Pradi^sh 
Newsletter). 
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purposes it had ceased to exist in the neighbouring country (Pakistan) (?). 

The next day, 14 St^ptember, Aligarh reported an attack on a proces* 
sion taken out by students of the local educational institutions except 
the Aligarh University “to protest against what they described as anti- 
national activities of tlje students and authorities of the University” (Times 
of India^ 15-9-’56). The anti-national activities referred mainly to the part 
Muslim stud(‘nts of Aligarh University had taken in what is known briefly 
as “the l)ook agitation”, against the remarks contained in the book Reliiii- 
ous Leaders published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of which Dr K. M. 
Munshi was tlie guide and president. The Deputy Minister for Home 
Affairs in the U. P. Government had stated in the Vidhan Sabha that the 
students of Aligarh University had taken out processions shouting 
Pakistan Zindabad, Hindustan Murdabad (Times of India, 17-10-1961, 
Uttar Pradesh Newsletter). 

The minister had “criticised the teachers of the Aligarh University for 
directly and indir(‘ctly helping these demonstrations, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Proctor of the University for failing to assist the district offi- 
cials in the restoration of order”, (ibid). 

After a week, a report from Aligarh dated 21 S(‘ptember brought the 
news of Mohammed Mulhashar Khan, President of the Muslim Univer- 
sity Studc'nts’ Union and seven other studc'nts of the University /^Mnslim?/ 
having been expelled by S. Nurullah, Pro-Viee-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity for “raising anti-ualional slogans and burning an effigy of Mr K. M. 
Munshi, Governor of U.P. on September 1” {The Times of India, 22-9-56). 
The Governor as the Chancellor of the University had appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the happenings of 1 September when a procession 
to protest against the derogatory remarks against the Prophet in the 
book Ke/igions Leaders was taken out. The committee having submitted 
its report to the University Disciplinary Committee, the latter had re- 
commended the expulsion of the 8 students. The inquiry committee 
stated that the* Bha^avadgila was not, as asserted in some of the papers 
and by some persons, burnt or dishonoured in anywety “anywhere in the 
University”. 

For the 19th session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind held at Surat on 
27 October 1956 nearly 500 delegates from all over the country were 
reported as having gathered. Tliere were “two fraternal delegates from 
Egypt”, among the non-delegates. Maulana Hussain Ahmcxl Madani pre- 
sided and Morarji D(*sai, then Chief Minister of Bombay, inaugurated the 
session. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Gulam Rasul 
Kureshi, welcomed the delegates and presented an address to Morarji 
Desai. Maulana Madani asked Muslims to forget communalism and re- 
ferred to the agitation that was set afoot in some parts of the country 
over the book Religious Leaders and while condemning “the villifying 
campaign against Islam”, evidently indicated by the rather derogatory 
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observations about Prophet Muhammad contained iiA tlie book, he affirm- 
ed that it was “imperative for a Muslim to respect the religious senti- 
ments of others and their teachers”. 

On 17 September 1957, from Hyderabad came the news about the 
once famous leader of Razakars, who were expected to save Hyderabad, 
Kazim Razvi. Apparently he was let out of the prison where he was 
lodged 9 years earlier at the end of the “Hyderabad affair”; and he was 
bent on leaving for Pakistan. As the President of the organization known 
as Majlis Iltchad-ul-Muslimin he convened a meeting of it which was 
attended by 40 members. The Razakiu' wing of the Majlis was banned 
after the “Hyderabad affair” but the Majlis was not. In the meeting he 
is said to have nominated his successor, tlie news item {Timea of India, 
18-9-1957) not mentioning his name. 

In spite of or perhaps because of all that hai>pened during the 5/*! years 
that elapsed between the first Muslim convention held in Aligarh in 
1953 and 1959, a movement for regeneration of the Muslim League came 
from the extreme southwest of the country, from Kerala, the stronghold 
of the Muslim group known as Moplahs, whose capacity for turbulence 
is evident from what is presented in another part of this study. Jawahur- 
lal Nehru was reported in the Modern Review (January 1956, p. 19) as 
having said about the League in a public meeting at Kozikode (Calicut): 
“In Malabar, 1 am told, there is a remnant of the old Muslim League. It 
is amazing that this discreditable organization — that worked against 
Indian freedom and brought misery to India — should raise its head in 
Malabar area.” 

The League, however, has evidently gone on from strength to strength 
in Kerala and had won 8 scats in its Assembly. C. H. Mohamed Koya,^ 
the young leader of the 8 meinber-Muslini-League Party in the Kerala 
Assembly, as reported in The Times of India in its issue of 9 July 1959, 
on his return from Ilaj, sacred pilgrimage, speaking at a K’ception in 
Bombay accorded to him l^y the Bombay Kerala Muslim Yuvajaiia San- 
gham urged the Muslim leaders of Bombay to revive the Muslim League. 
He is reported to have exhorted his listeners thus iji the words of the 
reporter : 

Muslims from all over India used to receive inspiration from Muslims 
of Bombay before the advent of freedom. But after India became free, 
perhaps owing to the special difficulties confronting tlu'in, Bombay 
Muslims, who had played a prominent role in the Khilafal and Pakistan 
agitations ceased to lea<l the Muslim community of the country. But 
tlie Muslims of Kerala, he said, continued to hold the flag of the Muslim 
League against all odds. . . Kerala Muslhns were branded as communa- 

* Bitorc this had flit* j^ood fortune to fio to press th(’ Iloirhlt* Mr Koya was already 
an important member of the Govermuent of Kerala. 
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lista'' by persons high and low, including the Prime Minister of India, 
because they refused to dissolve the Muslim League organization,* 

He pointed out tlie contrast between the organizational set up in the 
North and in Kerala. Jn tlie North, tlu* Uttar Pradesh, where the Muslim 
League did not exist such llinchi organizations as the Hifcdu Mahasabha 
and the Jan Sangh flourished but in Kerala where the Muslim League 
was functioning neither of them could make any headway. Exhorting the 
Bombay Muslims Inrtlier not to mind their being branded as 'eommuna- 
lists” Koya, to clinch the issue, observed: 

As long as minority eommiinities existed in the country, organizations 
working for protecting and jneserving tlieir interests wctc bound to 
exist. Jt was strange to ask tliem to dissolve tlie Muslim League, simply 
l)('eaus(' it worked lor the enuilion of Pakistan. Had the Congress enter- 
ed into an alliance with the League, the Communist Party would not 
have come into power there. Now the different political jxirties in the 
State were trying to woo that organization, /the Muslim League/, be- 
cause its support was useful to them.*^ 

Ill th(' Cairrent Topics columns of The Times of India of the 13 July 
1960, figured the news that )ainiat-ul-Ul(‘ma leader in Bihar had held out 
a threat that Muslims in the Slate will not vote foi the Congress unless 
(1) more Muslims were appointed to the public services, (2) the use of 
Urdu was t'lieouraged, and (3) tliere was adequate emphasis on the edu- 
cation of Muslims. 

Almost 3 years aftc'i Kazim Ra/vi’s anuouueement of his projected 
departure to l^ikistan, noted above, he and his Majlis Itte-had-ul-Muslimin 
figured in the news, its Geiu’ral Secreiary, Khaja Ni/amuddin writing in 
The Times of India (28-7-’60). lie stated inter alia that 

1. the Majlis was functioning within the limits of the Indian Con- 
stitution; 

2. it was receiving no direction — “it is absurd to say that the Majlis 
is rc'ceiving any direction” is the actual wording — from Kazim Razvi 
“who is uow^ a national of Pakistan’'; 

3. the amended constitution of the Majlis provided for its taking part 
in eU'ctions; 

1. the* Majlis gained “a big victory in the Hyderabad municipal elec- 
tions’' securing 18 seats; 

5. tlu' Majlis had gi\eu tickets as its candidates not only to Muslims 
l)ut also “to ii considerable number of non-Muslims”; 


* Itali('s mine'. 
Italics mine. 
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6. the Majlis had secured fifty tliousand out of the total sixty two 
thousand votes; and 

7. the Majlis would ‘‘certainly take part in the general election in 
1962” 

Mohammed ^Ismail, descril>ed as the President of tlie Indian Union 
Muslim League, wlio, 5 years before Koyu's thundering exliortation was 
delivered to Bombay Muslims, had proclaimed the vigorous and militant 
existence of the Muslim league in a challenging and very explicit man- 
ner as above narrated, delivered a still more thunderous broadside in 
Madras on 17th September 1960, i.e., about ]4 months after Koya’s an- 
nouncement in Bombay. Mohammed Ismail,* a Keralian Muslim, was 
presiding over the Tamil Nad Muslim League conference. lie repeated 
almost precisely the three objectives of the League which he liad stated 
in his earlier p(*rformance 6 years before, briefly summariz(*d above. 

Moliammed Ismail made at least three more points which arc of the 
nature of either rejoinders or/and challenges. The first point he made is 
evidently a sharp reply to Pandit Nehru's assertion mentioned above 
ro'garding the nonentity-like, phantom nature* of the organization. Ismail 
is reported to ha\e regretted “that politicians, particularly of the Con- 
gress persuation, had been indulging in ‘wishful thinking and crying that 
tlie League was not in existence.’ But the fact trhich had been evident 
to those ivho were not reluctant to see tlie reality teas that 'the Muslim 
Lcafiue was not only in existciwe hut was very much alive all the tiu\e\^' ' ** 
Tlie sec'ond point in Ismail's speech referred to the position of the 
League in Kerala and mack* a charge of unfair trc-atnient of it by the 
Congress which had ae(*epted tin* League* as its partner just to secure 
itself and tlien abandoned it, and rated the Congix'ss thus: 

And yet the leaders of the same* Congress, who wcTe saying until the 
Other day that the relies of the non-existent Muslim hem^ue were only 
to he placed in a musemm had to come forward and put a distinguished 
representative of the same organization fKoyn?] at th(' head of whole 
and important department [?] tlu* h'gislature of Kerala State. 

The* third point Ismail made adds to his single prospective demand of 
reserved electorates, two others, (I) that of n'sqrvation of posts in the 

* The same gcntlonum who hy taliling frequent and persistent aTni'ndinents to eer- 
tiiin Ai tides ot tlic dr.ift Constitution of India when it came for consideration Ixdore 
t]i(' Constituent Assembly, sought to scenic the lights of an exclusive minority to Mus- 
lims but failed in all his attempts. 

*■' The Times of Lidia, 18-9- 1960. Italics mine. 

** Italics are mine and are intended to draw the readers’ attention to the exultant 
tone of Ismail’s thnist at Pandit Nehru. 
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public services and (2) special treatment in economic commercial mat- 
ters. He listed the “grievances and disabilities” of the Muslims in India 
thus : . the lists of recruits for public services are conspicuous by the 

rarity of Muslim names in them . . . many Muslims feel it is difficult to 
obtain such tilings as quotas and licences, though they have been in the 
particular lines concerned for years together/' c 

Ismail again reiterated, as he had done previously, and as Koya had 
done on a later occasion, that to organize themselves into a well-knit body 
to formulate and ventilate their views as a community the Muslims in 
India had “the right to do so provided for in the Constitution. Their main- 
taining, therefore, an organization was perfectly constitutional.” 

Only 12 weeks before the delivciy of Mohammed Ismail at Madras in 
the vSouth-eas't comer of tlie country, horrible happenings on the linguistic 
front in the dangerously poised North-east part, Assam, had shaken the 
lethargy and complacence of many of the publicists. And the editor ot 
The Times of huJia hastened to pen one of the most thoughtful leading 
articles, ix)st-hastc on 23 September. To confine myself for the present to 
the situation arising out of Ismail's position and declaration, I should begin 
by mentioning that the learned editor was not surprised, in the country's 
prevailing situation, that tlie Muslim League should be revived, though he 
clearly saw tliat it can “harm the already fragile fabric of national unity ’. 
He pitifully admits further that Mr Ismail's way of thinking seems to be 
shared by an increasing number of Muslims in Kerala, Madras, Andhra, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. lie envisages the possibility of 
the Muslim League “in one guise or another” contesting the next general 
elections — ^this was written only about six months before the elections of 
1962, almost on the eve of “the next general elections” — in several States. 
Tlie editor rightly observed further: “Its constitutional right to do so can- 
not be questioned and talk about banning the party can only be considered 
thoughtless.” 

That the learned editor had only understated the ubiquity of the Mus- 
lim League sentiment became clear within a week's time. In the issue of 
his paper for October, i.e., on the eve of Mahatma Gandhi's birthday, 
he published the letter dated 22 Septejuber of S. A. Ansari, who describ- 
ed his own designation as member of the Muslim League Organizing 
Committee Maharashtra State. Tlie letter made it quite plain that one 
more State, viz., Maharashtra was to be added to the list of Muslim 
League States of the country made by the editor of The Times of India 
on the 23 September. Thus only Assam, West Bengal and Orissa had 
remained then outside tlie ambit of the League! Another Muslim from 
Bombay, S. M. Hussain adding his quota by his letter of II October 
(Times of India, 13-10-'60) clinched the issue for Maharashtra as regards 
its orientation to the Muslim League. He wrote: “We may brand the 
Muslim League a communal organization but there is no other alterna- 
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tive. The Muslims in India being the foremost minority have to have 
such an organization through which the Government as well us tlie 
other minorities in India can consult Muslim opinion.” 

Tlie only rift in the lute or rather the only tune not in harmony with 
that of Muslim ‘speciar interests first came from M. F. Sikandar. Writing 
on 4 October {Tfmes of hulia, 6-10-1960), he complimented the editor of 
The Times of India on his having reminded his readers that the revival 
of the Muslim League for its ix>litical activities was dangerous. He him- 
self reminded them and his co-religionists that the Bombay Branch of 
that body in pre-republican India was wound up in 1948. Some of the 
members had created a Fourth Party which sent some members to the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay in 1952. My account of the sayings 
and doings of Muslims in India, readers may be reminded, begins with 
S. K. Patil’s attempt to rally to the Congress this Party, which was ap- 
parently functioning as such till then at least in the Legislature of the 
State. Sikandar says that the Party was soon merged into the Congress 
and lauds “this secular approach” naturally as “admirable”. Tlie Muslims 
of Bombay (Bombay State ?) remained loyal to that approach in the two 
general elections of 1952 and 1957 as well as in the civic elections of 
1957. Under those circumstances the revival of the Muslim League in 
Bombay was painful to him. His further assertion is well worth quoting 
as it states a correct principle and a true fact. He says: ‘The problems 
of poverty and illiteracy of the Muslim masses are in no way different 
from those of the non-Muslims. These problems are vigorously tackled 
under the plans made by the Central as well as th(‘ State governments, 
and the Muslims are surely going to be benefitted by them.’' 

Sikander was followed and supported by three other Muslims with 
more or less similar views about the revival of the Muslim League, 
S. A. Bashir from Ahmedabad, Mumtaz Ali from Ilarda and Mushtak Ali 
from Bombay (The Times of India. 14-10-1960). Bashir told the Muslims 
of India that their salvation did not lie in their organizing themselves 
under a political banner but in their intellectual renaissance and a ra- 
tional and non-sectarian intere.st in education, the last point being stressed 
by Mu.shtak Ali too. Mumtaz Ali advised them to join secular parties. 

In The Times of India issue of 20 January 1961, one read the news from 
Madras that about 50 Muslim League partisans caused confusion at a 
public meeting held under the auspices of the Tamil Nad Muslim Con- 
vention, booing down Janab K. A. Sultan Mohideen, the President as 
he criticized the Muslim League, and shouted the slogans “Pakistan 
Zindabad”. The Police restored order. The writer of the Current Topics 
column of the paper, commenting on this slogan-raising the next day, 
pointing out that the slogans ivere heard "now and then at Muslim League 
meetings elsewhere in the couniiy'* contended that “in the light of the Lea- 
gue’s past history the people cannot but regard it as an exjyression of 
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antUmtional sentiment.* 

The year 1961 will long remcinbercd as the worst period of internal 
stresses and strains, revealing deep fissures in the body social widely 
spread among the populace, particularly that of the Nortli and the Cen- 
tre, tmd a sore in a higli edticational centre. 

The contentions of a Nationalist Muslim in a letter £ated 21 January 
1961, (published in The Times of India, 30-l-'61) begin a series of revela- 
tions and deeds that justify the ol)scrvation made above. The gentleman, 
who was convinced that it was the Congress that was pampc'ring the Mus- 
lim League into (‘xistcnce and vigour, states that 

1. the meeting of the Muslim League held in th(' Cokhale Hall at Madras 
on January 19 declar(‘d its loyalty to Pakistan; 

2. a meeting of nationalist Muslims was disturbc'd by some of these 
Muslim Leagnres shonling tiu' slogans ‘Pakistan Zindabad”, “Mus- 
lim League Zindabad”; 

3. its volunteers tried to attack K. A. Sultan Mohideen. President of 
the Tarnilnad Muslim Con\cntion; and 

4. The L(‘ague has established Pakistani pockets by organizing “the 
more communally inind('d of Muslims wlierevei available”. 

Soon thereafter tlu' shocking tragedy of fabalpiir was enacted. The 
Times of India d(woted ils first leading article to it, under the caption 
of “Jabalpur”, in its issue' oi 10 February 1961. From among the main 
points raise'd in it the' following remark will sulfice lor our purpose: 

Jabaljxir is a grim reminder that the communal poison has yet to be 
flushed out of the nation s system. . . The real trouble is that too many 
peo^fle, among them the connfiy^'s headers, pretend that all is well on 
the communal front and that incidents such as those in Jabalpur now 
or in Ferozepnr last Sept('mber or in Sitamarhi and Bhopal two years 
ago are an occasional throwback to the bad old days which belong 
to the dead past. . . The past is si ill very mncli with ns. And it will re- 
main with us, posing a latent threat to national unity, so long as we 
pretend that the relations between the two major communities do not 
need to l^e improvc'd consciously. 

Tl\e soundness of the observation cannot bc' doubted; but the further 
question gives a headaelu’. Having fullv realized the need for better, ac- 
tive and permanent relations between the Muslims and the Hindus, what 
is the bell that will be fit and adequate enough for the cat to be belled 
with? Is this not a cas(' where the cat to be belled has to be a willing 
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partner in the process of belling? And if it is yes, can we, under the 
existing Constitution of the country, do it effectively? All these are ques- 
tions which require to be answered before one exposes the so-called 
complacence with or ignorance of or connivance at the realities of social 
India. 

Aligarh Uni verity occupied the foreground of the Indian scene of Janu- 
ary J961 with the report of the Aligarh Mushin University Inquiry Com- 
mittee, The Times of India featuring a longish — much too long I think 
for the kind of report we have — suinmaiy of it in its issue of 28th and 
devoting its first leading article of the issue of 31st to it under the heading 
“Aligarh”. 

In the leading article the editor, with what would appeal to be tact, 
hut a kind of tact which has proved futile during the history of the Univer- 
sity and will be seen to have miserably failed in its purpose latcT, begins 
by obsenwing that the Banaras University had already had its turn of 
a committee of infjuiiy and its report criticizing it two ycsirs earlier. Fur- 
ther unctuous salve is spr(‘ad out througli lh(' notice' of a contrast bet- 
wec'n the rejiort under refcTcnee on Aligarh UnivcTsity and the past one 
on Banaras University, pointing out that the former “is more mildly word- 
ed than” the lath'r. Truthfully the editor adds, however: 

But it tells the same incredible story of f^ross irre^itlarilirs, of wasteful 
expenditure and oeer-payments, of faibtre to maintain records, of 
icroii^ [?] staff appointments and of sidjoersion of the system of selec- 
tion committees. Tlie report riweals tliat two successive Vice-Chancel- 
lors of the university have often used their emergency powers to sanc- 
tion ex])endifure without a sense of propriety.* 

T(‘lling his readers that audit-objections made from time to time were 
parried with ruses, one among which having been that of th(‘ plea that 
the persons concerned had gone to Pakistan wh(*n as a matter of fact 
they were in India, i.e., with a blank and blatant he which in itself proved 
the existence of disloyalty in the core of the University in so far as the 
country of emigration was stated to be Pakistan, the editor delivers his 
evaluative judgment thus : “Tlie disclosures are dismal enough to make 
all talk of academic freedom and university autonomy meaningless”. He 
picks out, evidently because he musi: have thought it very significant and 
seriously deserving of close pondering over, as 'pertiiu’nt”, one point made 
out by the Committee, which states “the contrast between the pre-inde- 
pendence and post-independence periods in the management of the uni- 
versity under the same set of rules”. 

Tlie two Vice-Chancellors during whose careers the grave irregularities 
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and possible embezzlement of funds are reported by the committee to 
have occurred are not named either in the report ® or in the editorial sum- 
mary and comments from which I have presented above a few points. I 
think this is neither fair to the public nor to the purpose of such enquiries. 

The emergency ixjwers were used in 135 cases of financial nature dur- 
ing the 5 years 19S5-56 to 1959-60, out of which in as rfiany as 52 cases, 
as 4 out of t})e 6 members of the committee categorically assert, they 
“need not have been invoked*’.* To estimate properly the intransigence 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Colonel B. H. Zaidi, and the University, it is 
necessary to summarize at least very briefly the history which led to the 
appointment of the Enquiry Committee, on whose report the editor of 
The Times of India wrote the leading article. 

In pursuance of the general import of the recoininendalions of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission bearing on the Central Universities the Union 
Government passed the Aligarh Muslim University Amendment Act of 
1951. 

Of the changes introduced those which are important for our purpose 
here are®: 

1. Tlie University shall be open to persons of either sex and of what- 
ever race, creed, or class. 

2. It shall not be lawful for the University to adopt or impose on any 
person, any test whatsoever of religious belief or profession in order 
to entitle him to be admittc'd therein as a teacher or student, or 
to hold office therein, or to graduate thereat, or to enjoy or exercise 
any privilege thereof except in respect of specifically earmarked 
private benefactions in the University. 

3. Religious instruction may be given only to those who have con- 
sented to receive it; “In other words what has come to be known as 
‘th(‘ Conscience Clause’ was extended to the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. This meant that students who did not wish to receive in- 
.stmetion in Muslim Theology, could offer some alternative course”.® 

4. The Comptroller and Auditor General of India was to audit the ac- 
counts of the University, 

In accordance with the last-mentioned provision of the Amending Act 
of 1951 the first audit was conducted by the Accountant General of Uttar 
Pradesh, who submitted the Preliminary Audit Report to the University 
and to the Visitor, the President of India, in March 1953. It pointed out 

^ Report of the Alifiarh Muslim Unwersittj Enquirij Committee, 1961, pp. 52-3 and 
Appendices^ p. 7. 

* Report, op. cit., pp. 52-3. 

^ Report, op. cit., pp. 1, 48, 112. 

» Ibid., pp. 129-130. 
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that the state of University accounts was far from satisfactoiy and that 
the finances of the University were in a mess. Inter alia it mentioned that 
‘'the University had sustained heavy losses in certain financial transactions 
at the hands of its employees, some of whom had migrated to Pakistan”. 
It further suggested that a departmental enquiry might be conducted in 
respect of the s!{)ecific irregularities brought out in the Report. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr Zakir Husain, appointed a committee of three 
members. Tlie Committee after two preliminary meetings went to sleep 
and there was no report from it. In May 1954 a copy of tht^ final Inspect 
tion Report on the accounts of the UnivTisity for the years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 was sent by the Accountant General to the Vice-Chancellor. Tim 
University sent replies to the Accountant General in four instalments, dated 
June 1955, July 1955, February 1956 and March 1956. In June 1956 the 
Government of India enquired from the Vice-ChanctJlor whether the Audit 
Inspection Report was going to be submitted to the old committee which 
had not done anything about its earlier assignment. The University replied 
that it would reply to the Audit objections itself without the inteiwention 
of any committee and introduce improvenic'nt in the' maintenance ()f its 
accounts. Some time thereafter, it would appear, the University appointed 
an expert technical committee under the chairmanship of a retired Chief 
Engineer, Uttar Pradesh, to examine the Audit objections regarding the 
accounts of tlie building activitn^s. The committee could do nothing as the 
information required by it was not snpplic'd by the University! 

Whatever the University did or did not do in pursuance of its written 
assurance to the Union Government, the latter in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, after a detailed examination of the Audit objections and University 
replies thereto, wrote to the University in April 1957 stressing the need 
for tighter financial control. The Vice-Chancellor in his reply stated that 
he was "acutely conscious of the fact that the accounting system was ur- 
gently in need of reform and that the irregularities pointed out in the 
Audit notes, year after year, merited serious attention”.' In spite of the 
written assurances by the Vice-Chancellor, evidently nothing was done in 
the matter and the annual expenditure of the University, which had begun 
to rise rather sharply since 1951-52 (by nearly 41 per cent) and again more 
so since 1956-57 (by about 46 per cent) came to be more than 9 million 
rupees in 1958-59.’' 

At that stage the Ministry of Education of the Union Government asked 
the person nominated by the Visitor, the President of India, on the Finance 
Committee of the University to make a retx)rt on the financial position of 
the University. On the basis of the report submitted by the Presidents no- 
minee and in the light of previous history "the Government concluded 
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appointments in the University, academic or administrative, 300 and odd, in 
November 1960 occurred a case in contravention not only of the established 
procedure but also of the si>ecific legal opinion the University had got 
regarding a particular procedure of appointing Selection Committees and 
which it had urged before tlie committee itself/® Another case was even 
more blatant. Tliere was a move to bring about separatton between the 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, and the Institute of Islamic 
Studies, and the Committee had suggested to the Vice-Chancellor that 
there being no urgency in the matter the question “could well await the 
findings of our Committee on the general question of relationship between 
research and teaching”. But the Executive Council had neither the patience 
nor the good grace and ordinary courtesy to wait, and it effected the 
division. The enquiry committee’s reaction to this nonchalant behaviour 
of the University even in a matter of academic practice, and one, on which 
the reix)rt of tlie Visiting Committee appointed by the University Grants 
Commission on an identical issue in regard to another Department of stu- 
dies had received tliat committees unstinted approval, was the veiy mild 
wish, “We trust that the matter will be re-examined in the' light of our 
observations”. And this in spite of the fact that in the case where the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission and its committee were involved tlje University 
only recently had acted in defiance of the scheme as approved by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission for its financial contribution! 

The Amending Act of 1951 threw open the.' gate's of Aligarh University to 
non-Muslim students; and at the time the Entjuiry Committee worked, it 
found that about one-third of the students at the University were non- 
Muslims. That does not mean that the University authorities had worked 
in the spirit which the Amending Act was ijtspircd with, viz., of mixing 
together Indian nationals of the University-educ‘ation-age as far as possible 
and prevent the segregation that was quite clearly the consequence of 
the earlier Aligarh practice. 

Only aboiit 8 months after the Report of this Eiutuiry Committee was 
published, the whole University was convulsed by what must be considered 
to be the w'orst and most callous form of communal hatred, tension, and 
violence through tlu' barbarous activity of .some Muslim students of the 
University against some Hindu students of it living on the campus in its 
hostel! On this we will have more in its chronological context. 

Tlie sullenly partisan attitude of the University was exposed to tlie com- 
mittee by some witnesses. The relevant regulation of the University im- 
plementing the provision of the Amending Act about non -compulsion of 
the study of Muslim theology on those who did not want to study it, had 
prescribed an alternative course for those w^ho took exemption from the 
course on Muslim Theology. The witnesses had stated that the alternative 
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course was very difficult and the course in Muslim Theology was extremtjly 
elementary.^^ The committee also revealed the fact that even after 12 years 
of Independent India divested of Pakistan that the undertaking of aUeguince 
which tile employees^ of the University had to sign ^'before* being confirmed 
curiously read : '7 solemnly declare that I will not by my words or conduct 
do anything whieh is repugnant to the character of this University as a 
Muslim Institution' and that it had come to be prescribed by the Court in 
1940 “ill circumstances which need no comment”.*^ It was the duty of the 
committee to narrate, however briefly, these circumstances in order that 
the readers of its report may follow their analysis of the situation and their 
suggestions for reform intelligently, but the tender-hearted committee desist- 
ed from it. And we can only surmise that it was the Muslim League stand 
of there being two nations in India, the Muslims being a distinct nation 
by themselves, a stand which was vigorously held by Aligarh dons and 
alumni. In another part readers will find the scheme of a new ixilitical 
set-up for the India of the British period which testifies to this. And what 
is worse is the committees tepid remark, “We think this undertaking is 
out-moded”. Well, with such a mild brushing it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise to find that the same undertaking or a similar one is not in force even 
to-day ! 

The committee made one i>ositive suggestion of great imix)rtance for 
[lie administration of the University and that was that the post of the Pro- 
Vice‘-Chancellor should be abolished as it was convinced that with tl»e 
whole-time adequately paid Vice-Chaneellor at the helm that dignitary 
was not only superfluous but was also a cause for and a centre of conflicting 
loyalties and of divided control. It recomrnt'nded the creation of the post 
of Rector with a fixed salary (.f Rs. 15(K) a month with mostly advisory func- 
tions, more or less under the control of the \^icp-Chancellor. In subsequent 
events, the great convulsion caused by the barbarous physical attack on the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University in April 19r>5, the Pro- Vice-Chancellor 
figures and that too, in the party against the Vice-Chancellor but the 
Rector is conspicuous by his absence. I take it that the University set at 
naught the recommendation of the Enquiry Committee*, though it was fully 
backed by the authority of the then Chairman of the University Grants 
Commission, which has under its control the distribution of the largess that 
an educational institute or an individual educationist can manage to secure 
in this country! If this is not intran.sigence and even truculence then noth- 
ing is such! Only frustration taking up a sullenly militant role for the fur- 
therance of frustrated expectations into actuality can explain such a course 

of action. i , t 
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have quoted some points above, is devoted to a comment on the observa- 
tions of the committee on the character of the University, *‘The Muslim 
character and traditions'" of Aligarh University. It is rather surprising that 
the committee should have gone out of its way to emphasize that the spe- 
cial character of the University as a Muslim and a minority institution re- 
mained intact and that the special character and “traditiefn'" of it was not 
merely an asset to the Muslim world but was so even to the Indian nation. 
I say the committee has gone out of its way to do this because the three 
specific terms of reference framed for the committee to report upon do 
not contain one which should directly lead the committee to go into the 
matter. Two of the terms of reference are quite precise and concerned with 
tJie alleged irregularities in the matter of accounts and appointments. The 
third term which is slightly morti general asks the committee “to suggest 
measures of reform necessary for the elficient functioning of the University"'. 
The reforms which the committee has suggested in its report are incapable 
of changing the character of the University. There was thus no appropriate 
occasion for going into the (|uesti()n of the origin of the University, the end 
the originator had in view and all such inattc’rs, bringing in even a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, all, as if on the onc' hand to allay the fears 
of the managers of the University and of the Muslim pul)lic, and on the 
other to silence thc' critics of the UnivcTsity. In l)clwt‘en, the cointnittec has 
thrown in sops in tlic form of high-sounding notions of academic freedom, 
national security^ national intc'gration, and of weiglily opinions and answers 
of th(‘ tlien Chairman of tlic University Grants Caunmission and a little 
cajolery intt‘nd(‘d for th(' managers of tlic University. 

I shall first briefly sumiuari/e the histoiy of thc University and the argu- 
ment regarding the minority character of the University in spite of the 
Amending Act of 1931 which thc Committee has presented. 

The Muslim Anglo-Oricmtal College founded at Aligarh in 1877 by Sir 
Syed Ahma-d Khan and his co-workers for imparting education as a com- 
bined whole in modern studies and Islamic theology and Icaming had, by 
the time its founder Sir Syed died in 1898, come to occupy’* “a position of 
its own in the educational world of India”. Sir Syed had “felt that his com- 
munity /Mus1ims7 interests required -that it should keep itself aloof from 
the national movement and in this he was encouraged l)y his many British 
friends. . . In retrospect, o?ic tuishes (hdi he had cooperated with the pio- 
neers of the National Movement in their efforts to evolve a common Indian 
nationaUtij. . . 

In 1920 an Act passed by the Central Legislature established the Uni- 
versity providing it with a Constitution which was only amended by the 
Act of 1951. It records its impression “that certain sectors of public opinion 
in India continue to believe that thc atmosphere of the Muslim University, 

neport, op. cit., pp. 110-2, 139. Tho words quoted arc from the Report. Italics 
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Aligarh, is still vitiated by the political anti-noitiotial ideology which charac- 
terised it in the deccule preceding Independence" and quotes as its autho- 
rity for this statement the observation, or rather the finding, of the Radha- 
krishiian Education Commission (1918) viz., “The unfortunate incidents of 
the few years before the Partition caused a setback in its academic work.” 
It also mentions fhe existence of “a lurking fear in some quarters tliat the 
Aligarh Muslim University might once again revert to its former mood 
which accepted Partition on the theory of two separate nations" 

It is clear from this way of stating the views that the committee had no 
doubt that Aligarh University was almost for a whole decade before Par- 
tition, — two of its Professors published their over-arnbitious and one-sided 
scIkmucs of the new political set-up in India on the basis of the two-nations 
theory, treating Muslims as a distinct nation, in 1938— a centre? of anti- 
national ideology. But it lulls itself on the score of the possible continua- 
tion of the same atmosphere which in the opinion of the Radhakrishnan 
Commission, approved of by the committee, had caused a setback 
in the aeadc'mic work of the Aligarh University, and attempts to stu- 
pefy the public with the grandiloquent wishful belief that “the political 
turmoils of the passing hours do not leave any imprint on the abiding page 
of history”. Evidently the Committee had not followed or studied the situa- 
tion and (‘vents of the political life and atmosphere in the country during 
the 15 years thal had ('lapsed sinc(' the coming of the Simon Commission 
and the day of Indepimdenccd It had ev(-’ii forgothai or liad managed to 
ignore completely the Muslim Couv('ntion, the first of its hind in Rc'publican 
India, h(dd at Aligarh in 1953, i.e., almost exactly in the year since when 
the financial and other iiTegulariti(\s in th(‘ University, which the committee 
was conimis.sioned to en(]uir(’ into, had begun, and the part Aligarh Uni- 
versitv Muslim students vv(’r(' alleged to hav(‘ played in it. The committee 
appar(?ntly was unaware of the part played and tlu' anti-national slogans 
alU^ged to have been uttered hy Aligarh UnivcTsity Muslim students, re- 
sulting in tlu' rustication of 8 of them, in th(‘ agitation carried on violently 
in 1958 against th(‘ book Beligious Leaders] 

If the committee had tried to apprise itself of th(‘se happenings l)efore 
laying down its ohifer dicta, strictly not called for by its terms of reference, 
it would not have easily laid the flattering unction to its soul and adminis- 
ter(‘d a dose of soporific to the public in the form of its remark: “With the 
attainme'nt of Indep(mdence we have turned our back on many things.” Just 
as we have not turned our back on “no-salt-tax” or on “cliarkha”, so too, 
in even a greater measur(*, in the matter of “separatism”, whicli is imbedded 
in the foundation and continuance of th(' Aligarh Muslim University and 
which cannot b(‘ effac('d by an effort on the pm’t of only one of the 'we”. 
Therefore the last was not said when Partition arrived and occurred, and 
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‘we” have not turned “our” back! 

The committee^ in blatant contradiction of facts about the activities of 
and the general atmosphere at Aligarh University, prevailing during the 
decade 1951 to 1961, conjured up as incarnate what in actuality did not 
exist at all and patted the University on its back thus : “Muslim University, 
Aligarh, with its open-door policy of admitting members of all communities 
and giving them opportunities to share fully in its residential and corporate 
Ufe,^^ is in a specially privileged position to foster that emotional integration 
which is essential for the preservation of Indids cultural and political unity. 
We have noticed with approval certain practical steps” — ^whether prac- 
tical or theoretical, what these steps were the committee has not deemed 
it necessary or desiiable to reveal to the doubting world, of whose abun- 
dant misgivings and ‘misunderstanding* it has sliown itself to be painfully' 
aware — “which the University authorities have taken in this direction. We 
trust that this spirit will continue to prevail in all its policies and practices 
so that it may serve as a model for others to emulate.*' 

How the supposedly factual obsei*vation and the fervently wishful trust 
of the committee were realized in actuality will be crystal clear when the 
reader goes through the brief account of tl)e barbarous manhandling, with 
determined premeditation and long-laid plan, of one Vice-Chancellor who 
began to show himself to be sincerely and firmly nationalist, determined to 
put his nationalist ideas and ideals into the practice of the University, 
which occurred in April 1965! It is to alert the reader to this ironical con- 
catenation of facts that the last italicizing in the quotation from the com- 
mittee's report is made. 

The Times of India editor's remarks on the natun^ and quality of the 
lucubrations of the committee on this aspect of its self-imposed task, which 
are spread over about 20 pages of the Report, are sufficient to expose their 
slipperiness. He observes : It is in the context of the larger academic pur- 
jmses that the Government must view the problem of the ‘muslim character 
and traditions of Aligarh University. . The Committee feels that Aligarh 
should seiTC as a symbol of our composite culture and develop and em- 
phasize the study of the contribution made by Islam and the Muslim 
community to the coinpU'x characiriT of our national culture . But siuely 
this contribution is worth studying and emphasizing at all our universities. 
In fact tluTe is the danger that in a concentrated study of the subject at 
one university a distorted emphasis may come to be placed on Islands 
contribution to the exclusion of a proper appreciation of the national culture, 

‘c neport, op. p. 142. Italics mine. They arc intt’iiclccl to remind the reader that, 
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which it has enriched, and of the contribution made by other religious 
development”. 

The last was not heard about Aligarh University when the learned editor 
of The Times of India complimented the Enquiry Committee on its mildly 
worded report, much less so when the latter had written out a testimonial 
to the good faitliPof the University authorities in its Report. In the elec- 
tions held soon thereafter to tlie 3 vacant seats on the University s Executive 
Council from its Court on 23 April, the two non-Muslim candidates one 
of wliom was P. N. Sapni, m.p., — the more vocal and expressive of the 
two — who had differed from the findings and recommendations of the mild 
Enquiry Committee in a few places had lined themselves on the side of the 
University authorities, were defeated so that all tlie three seats were filled 
by Muslim Members {Times of India, 28-4-’61). To a corros[X)ndenPs con- 
tention of previous practice of taking' at least one non-Muslim on the 
Executive Council, the Public Relations Officer of the University sent in a 
reply dated 8 May 1961 (Times of Iiulki, ll-5-'61). stated that the first 
election to the Executive Council that was held after Independence was in 
1949 when the five members elected were all Muslims and that it was only 
in 1957 that a non-Muslim was elected "for the first time''. When that mem- 
ber resigned another non -Muslim was elected in his place in 1958. Anyway 
whether there was a practice or convention to have at least one non-Muslim 
member on the Executive Council or not the fact is that immediately after 
the University Enquiry Committee had appealed for integration and had 
expressed confidence and held liigh hopes of sucli being exhibited, the 
Muslim Court of the University reacted by declining to follow (wen the 
last precedent of having any non-Muslim contact in the executive body of 
the University! This must be inteipreted to establish the desire of the 
Court of the University to ke(‘p the University as separatist as possible 
under the legal provisions. 

In the news from Ernakulam, Kerala, which The Times of India issue of 
8 May carried, once again one finds Mr Mohammed Ismail, whose amend- 
ments to the draft Constitution moved in the Constituent Assembly were 
defeated, and who had now continued his League activities in a reinvigo- 
rated manner as we have seen above, figuring. Tliis time he came out with 
a form of disclaimer about the subdued revelation in the press of the Mus- 
lim League esclu‘wing politics. lie asserted on tlie other hand "the country 
had only been benefitted by the Muslim League joining witli othcT demo- 
cratic parties in Kerala during and after the last elections”. In the next 
days issue of the same paper appeared a letter from one Syed Mahamed 
of Bombay. He contended that the success of the Muslim League in the 
“recent” elections to the Bombay Municipal Corporation had alarmed the 
Congress so miich that it had revived a move to have it banned as a com- 
munal organization even thoiigh the Law Ministry of the Union Govern- 
ment had opined that such a ban would be illegal under the Constitution. 
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Affirming that the League hud owed its strength to the encouragement 
given by tlxc Congress to tlic Kerala Muslim League for its political pur- 
poses, he endorsed tlie view of M. Harris — a progressive-looking nationalist- 
oriented Muslim leader ol Bombay — expressed by him on 27 April that '‘it 
will be more approxDriatc* lor the Congressmen to shed their communal 
bias and become more scHless in their service of the natton”. 

The same day’s issue of The Times of India (9-5-'61) in a si^eeial advice 
from Kottayam, Kerala, flaslied Mohammed Ismail’s pronouncement that the 
League was a "nalional organization * of the Muslims in India” and there 
was notliiijg cfamnimal al)out it. lie was speaking at a conference wherein 
the Tresident of the Kerala State Muslim League inaugurating it, spoke of 
“the democratic unity” brought about in tlie mid-term elections in tlie 
State and that “the League had fulfilled its jpromises and would continue to 
do so”. Tlie eonlerence passed a resolution expressing “concern over the 
Jabalpur ineitlents ' and urging the Madhya Pradesh and Union Govern- 
ments “to take necessary steps to allord relii'l to the victims and prevent 
such occurrences in future”. 

The New Delhi news as of 12 May (Times of India, L3-5-’61) anncxunced 
in one place that the* report of the National Intc-^gration Committee appoint- 
ed by the (a)Ugrcss under the Chairmanship of Indira Gandlii was likely to 
be discussed on 17 May by the Congress Working (amimittee which was 
going to eonsidcT “means ol strengthening national unily by chex'king and 
eliminaling tlie force's ol disinU'gration, (‘spc'eially eommunalism”. In ano- 
ther place it flaslu'd the inlonnation that “lIk' special problems of Indian 
Muslims are likely [?] to be discussed al a convention scheduled to meet 
her(‘ in thi' second week ol June”. It slated that invitations were to be 
issiu'd to about 200 Muslims h'gislators and to an equal number of other 
prominent Muslims. It was further d(*elared that “the resolutions to be 
adfipted will be strictly within the limits of the Constitution . The same 
news item eon^('yed the intriguingly interesting and instructive infonnation 
that (1) the convention ensued from a resolution passed by the Working 
Commitli'e of the jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Ilmd; (2) it was being called “in con- 
sultation with iniluential Hindu and Sikh sympathisers”. 

The nt*\t day's issue ol TJie Times of India gave its readers the informa- 
tion S('nt by its N(wv Dcdhi news serviceman that top Covernment and 
Congrc'ss h'aders appi'ared to be “clearly unhappy and disturbed over the 
Muslim eonvi'ulion proposed to be held in the seer/iid week of June to 
consider Nvhat are di'scribed as the peculiar problems of the community”. 
It was f('lt that ’'the proposed get together” was “likely to encourage the 
revival of the old Muslim League and its exclusive politics”. It was further 
being pointc'd out that though the convention might have en.sued from a 
resolution of the Working Committee of Jamiat-nl-Ulama yet “if teas being 

* Italics mine. Note the use of the adjective ‘national’, implying that in Ismail’s 
view the Muslims in India aie a ‘nation’ by themselves! 
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held htj the Jaynim in active collaboration with the fanatical Jamiai-cJslami 
and the Mmlim League in Kerala and ehewh€re\{?) 

Before going furtlier witli the story of the convi^ntion I iiiiisl aciiiiaint 
the the reader with these organizations Jamiat-ul-UIama and Jainiat-i-Islami 
tlirougli a brief histoiy of each. 

Jamiat-iil-iilarnS-i-Hind, i.c., the Jainiat-iil-ulama of India was organized 
by ix)litically articulate religious leaders of the Muslims of India in 1919, 
the days of the Khilafat movement. From the beginning it was under (he 
leadership of Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad and the Deoband seminary leaders 
and alumni. The Deoband School or Seminary whose “mentor” was Shah 
Waliullah Dehlavi, was founded in 1867. It is known as Daru-l-Uloom and 
is declared by W. C. Smith as ‘"next to the Azhar of Cairo, the most im- 
portant and respected theological academy of the Muslim world”. Its pres- 
tige and its distinguished role in the Indo-Muslim community ha\'e been 
recognized. Malik informs us that the Deoband School was waiting for a 
war Ix'tween Tuikey and Britain to “sabotage the British power in India 
and paralyze her war efforts against Turkey”. Its ('xlra-territorial allegiance 
indicated by this attitude is said to have acted as a seven* blow “to any 
reasonable hope for the merging of Moslems and Hindus in an Indian 
partnership”. 

Tin’s institute situated in Saharanpur District figured in the Vidhan Sabha 
debates of the U.P. in October 1961. It was alleged that five Pakistanis 
without valid ^ isas had bec'u admitted to the institution.’*’ 

The Jamiat-ul-iilama since 1922 worked alongside* of the Congress. Yet 
in 1942 it supporh d the policy of Pakistan-conceding propoundc'd by Raja* 
gopalachari; and its conference in the* same year passed a resolution, which, 
demanding complete independence tor India, asked also that a federal con- 
stitution suitable for securing '^rcli^ioiis, political and ndtnral -determi- 
nation for Muslims" should be framed.‘“” Maulana Ilit/ur Rahman, who was 
at its head in 1961 (The Times of India, 18-5-'61), had f*\plain(‘d to W. C. 
Smith"’ ill March 1956 that “the Muslims and non-Muslims” had “(*ntered 
upon a mutual contract in India since independence, to (*slal)lish a secular 
state” the Constitution of India being its document. Its chief organ is the 
Urdu daily Al-Jamii/at issued from I>*lhi, the headf|iiartcrs of the organi- 
zation. 

Jammat-i-Islarni is an organization wdiieh was founded by one Maulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi at Pathankot in 1941. Maudoodi was born in a Delin' 

’■ W. C. Smith, M(Hlern Islam in India, pp. 313, 323. 

7iya-ul-IIasan Faniqi, Drohand, School edr (1903), pp 22-27. VV. C. Stnith, 
Inc. rit., pp. 320-1; Islam in Modem History, p 75, l.ii,, 59, He puts its career as 
l)(‘jT|rniin^T in 1876. The date jrivon above i.s that of Malik, loc. cit . p]>. 192-3. 

The Times of India, 17-10-1961, Uttar Pradesh Newslc‘tter. 

W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, pp. 313, 333. Italics mine 

Islam in Modern History, p. 285. 
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family at Aurangabad,* Dcccau, in 1903. His writings in the Urdu monthly 
journal which he conducted in Hyderabad, Deccan, attracted the attention 
of Sir Mahommad Iqbal who invited him to Pathankot in 1937 where he had 
endowed a retreat on a 65-acre pierce of land. From Pathankot the head- 
quarters of Maudoodi and his organization moved to Malihabad near Luck- 
now. Later its Indian branch was shifted to Rampur aifd finally to Delhi. 
Tlie Jammat holds India to be a Dar-ul-Harb, “Land of Infidels” and pres- 
cribes to its followers how to live in it as a true Muslim. W. C. Smith count- 
ing Jaminat-i-Islami of Pakistan and Ra/.akar of Hyderabad (Deccan) along 
with Darn-l-Islam of Indonesia and Ikhwn-al-Muslimun of Arabia as “dyna- 
mist elements” in Islam tells his readers tliat these elements “at times” deve- 
lop a violent fury and “rejoice in a bitter vehemence in opposition to the 
West, to local non-MnslimSy to Muslhns who cHsafirec with them, and to rdl 
outsiders" combining '\self rii^hteousness with Just and powerdwnp,ry am- 
bition,*^ 

Informing his readers that Jammat-i-Islami of India maintains link \vith 
the same movement in Pakistan, Smith asserts that the group is still 
[1957] aide to arouse sotne [\] enfhusiasin but surely little hope [?] on 
the basis of ft^win^ essentially traditional rdifiious content to the politi- 
cal and social attitude of the "two nation theory At the time Smith 

wrote his book, the chief organ of fl»e organi/alion was Zindafii issued from 
Rampur, which, readers should bear in mind w;is a Muslim Stat(‘ in British 
regime with a Nawab from an old Muslim family as the head of the State, 
and is located about 125 mih's north-easi of Aligarh. With Delhi-Aligarh 
line as the base and Rampur as the apex the three cities enclose almost an 
isosceles triangle. 

To specify in greater distinctness the attitude that is desirc'd to be en- 
gendered by the workers of Jamiat-i-Tslami, I shall, with thankful acknow- 
ledgment to Hafeez Mnlik,“’ who has kindly made' available through his 
book (English version), quotation from Maudoodi’s work, published in 1947 
at Pathankot, the following: 


The difference between these nations {Hindu, Moslem, etc.) are unorc 
deep-rooted than those found between the different cultural nationalities 
in Europe. Here one creed differs as much as the East from the West. 

* I wish my readers to bear in mind this particular fact while appraising the account, 
vciy brief as it is undei the eireiimstauees of a pnlie\' of hush hush and garbling, that 
apix'ars about tJie evnits of 1964 and also the great zeal shown by Dr Rafiq Zakavia, 
a Minister in Maharashtra Go\'ernment, in (‘stablishing a eollege there named after 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Italics mine. 

22 Malik, op. cit, pp. 275-77; W. C. Smith, Islam in Modem Histone PP. 90-1, 
284-5; Times of India, 17-10-1961, Uttar Pradesh News letter. 

♦♦♦ Italics mine. 

2^ Moslem Irrationalism in India and Pakistan, p. 276. Italics mine. 
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The principle of one cuUure me entirely different from ihoae of another. 
There are wide gulfs between the systems of morals. There is little unity 
between the sources of tradition. Emotions and sentiments are mutually 
repulsive and antagonistic. The tiational type of one bears hardly any- 
thing common to that of another in general a'lrpearance. 

• 

Another item of faith and directive of action of this organization as re- 
presented by Malik is: ‘‘Moslems constitute the party of Allah because 
they have been charged by Him to fulfill the Divine Mission of making 
the entire world Dar-ul -Islam”, i.e., the land of the believers iu and the 
followers of Islam, and all countries not believing in and following Islam 
being dubbed Dar-ul-Harb, i.e., the land of infidels. In 1961 its supreme 
leader, “Amir-e-IIind” (?) was Maulana Abul Lais Islahi. Tlie organization 
was then known to be “very influential in Aligarh University”. Many tea- 
chers of the University were said to be its followers, the one of Theology 
having presided over a conference on religious education of Muslims held 
at Basti in 1959 under the auspices of that organization. The conference 
^'opposed the teaching of Hindi to Muslim children on the ground that aU 
lusions and allegories in Hindi literature offended against the revelations 
in the Koran \ The elections to the Aligarh University Students’ Union show 
the Jammat-i-Islami and the Communist-sponsored Students’ Federation 
as equally balanced, having shared the presidentship and secretaryship of 
the Students’ Union between them for si\ years before 1961. The adherents 
of the Jammat-i-Islami in the University published (publish?) tli(' two maga- 
zines, Taamir (“Construction”) and Muslim Thought.'^'' 

Lai Bahadur Shastri,^'’^ answering certain charges made by Mr Mohamed 
Ismail in the Loka Sabha on 6 June 1962, is reported to hav(‘ stated that 
Jamaat-i-Islami is an organization banned in Pakistan. 

To resume the narration of sayings and doings of Muslim Indians I should 
start by noting that “the allegation that the Muslim community has been 
getting less than its share in the country’s political, administrative aiid eco- 
nomic life” was stated to have been “recently investigated by a sub-com- 
mittee of the National Integration Committee — under the chairmanship of 
no less a pure nationalist than Mrs Indira Gandhi, an ex-President of the 
Congress and a member of the Working Committee of tlie Congress — ap- 
pointed by the Congress President and that its findings were negative, es- 
tablishing utter lack of evidence to support such an allegation (Times of 
India, 14-5-’61). 

On 16 May Mr Abid Ali, Union Deputy Labour Minister, as reported in 
The Times of India (17 May 1961) issued a statement on the pn)posed 
Muslim Convention (conference?). In it among other things he stated: 

Op. cit, p. 277. 

2=^ Times of India, 17-10-1961, Uttar Pradesh Newsl(*ttcr. Italics mine, 

Times of India. 7-6-1962, 
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India is a secular /dcmocraticpy State where eveiy community has 
equal right to live and prosper. If there have been lapses in upholding 
this principle, the way to correct the situation is to strengthen the hands 
of those ivho stand by it. It will he suicidal for the Muslims of India if 
they themselves drift away from the path of secularism and allow them- 
selves to he driven into political isolation. As free citizens of the Indian 
R(‘pul)Iic, Muslims also are free to join any political party of their choice. 
For nursing and enriching their .weiah religious and cultural heritage 
they can have a separate organization like any other community. But by 
forming a separate political group they would he playing directly into 
the hands of those forees which are operating againsi national integra- 
tion and are out to undermine the very basis of India's secular demo- 
cracy. , . . 

Abid Ali's statement ended willi an appeal “(o all friends" to desist from 
taking such steps as will lead to the* fonuation of a Muslim poliieal party. 

The kind of allegations and tlu’ nature of agitation on their basis started 
by Muslim Indians since' at least 1953 and culminating in 1961 in this 
proposal for calling a Muslim Convc'Ution in tlu* v(‘ry hc'art of the coun- 
try, — under the very nose of the gn*atc‘st protagonist of sc'cularisin and the 
staunchc'st oppoiK'ut of Hindu eommunalism, in spit(' of the evident dis- 
])leasure of Pandit fawaharlal Nehru, who in 1916 had ihrenlened to bomb 
Bihari Hindus out of this world for tlu'ir alleged barbarous and persistent 
attcmjit at the extiipation of Muslims of sonu' localities — must remind 
those, who passed through that period or those' who have read minutely 
about it, of the c'vents of th(‘ decade 1937-1917. 

In 1937 tlu' first Congress Govc'rnments eanu' into power in the various 
States then knowm as Provinces. Very soon therc'after allegations of dis- 
crimination, exclusion and even maltreatment of Muslims and of their in- 
ten'sts were' made. On the basis of these allegations certific'd to by the then 
Muslim League the theory of Two Nations was succc'ssfully launched by 
the Muslims. So, too, now’ in 1961 after the beginning made in 1953. 

Hie statc'ment of Abid Ali wLo, w’hcn issuing it, w^as a Deputy Minister 
in the Union Government, and, 1 think, sometime before w\as a Secretary 
of the Congress, issued aftc'r the Committee of the Congress-sponsored 
National Integration Committee' had reportt'd upon the allegations as not 
proved is such as to strengdu'n the feelings, and resobe of the Conven- 
tion-minded Muslims to persist in it than to desist from it. I have italicized 
only those portions in the statement which directly support mv interpreta- 
tion. Ilow’cver, the w’holc' statement, being bast'd on pure self-interest of 
the Muslims, is an open invitation to them to go on vigorously with the 
agitational tec'hniqne to secure, ostensibly and at the outset, a due share 
of everything, except duties and re.sponsibilities tow^ards the whole nation, 
without any thought of th(‘ countiy as a whole, though the bogey of some 
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parties other than Muslims disintegrating the nation is raised! 

The musings in the Current Topics columns of {The Times of India 
17-5-'61) recorded the following comment on the Convention: ‘Tor, it /the 
declared purpose of the Convention] seems to suggest that Muslims in 
India, irrespective of their political convictions and economic status, are a 
breed apart, bes«it with problems which are not common to the rest of the 
population.” 

On 18 May, the Working Committee of the Congress decided not to 
oppose the Muslim Convention and its session to l)e held on 11 and 12 
June “following overnight moves and soh^mn assurances by some leading 
Congress Muslims about its nationalist and secular [?] character” (Times of 
India, 19-5-’61). To appraise the nature of the assurances and the Working 
Committee s attitude on their basis, I shall quote a sentence from the state- 
ment of the Congress President approved by the Working Committee: 

III order to understand the purpose of the proposed convention and 
to remove doubts and misunderstandings we have discussed this matter 
with some of the sponsors of this convention. We understand that the 
main purpose is to lielp the people of India and the strengthening ol 
the secular ideal of our Stale. Only such pcTsons who accept these ideals 
and objective's are, we are told, to be invited to the convention. 

A convention or conlereuce, held uudcT the auspices of Jamaat-i-Islami, 
whose creed and faith, from an authoritative source as given above, clearly 
aie purely Islamic militant and non-aceommodatively evelusivisl, to profess 
th(’ sliengthening of secular nationalism and satisfy great leaders of prac- 
tical viewpoint is a phenomenon which only political mysticism can un- 
derstand ! 

The Times of India cartoon of 19 May 1961 depicted Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and other Congress "greats" standing in disappoinlmenf and amaze- 
ment gazing at a lamb-skin-covered wolf, the skin carrying the caption 
Conference “To protect Muslim Rights” and the wolf-tail bearing the cap- 
tion “communalism”. 

The previous (18-5-^61) day’s issue of the paper had carried an editorial 
headed “Minorities” commenting upon the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Integration Committee. It began by expressing gratitude to it for 
showing “the good sense to reject the proposal for reviving communal 
quotas for governmental posts”. This remark bears out my submission 
made above and quite often in this work elsewhere, that the ovcTlly ex- 
pressed objectives of allegations, deputations and confciences or 
tions of Muslim Indians since 1953 are only the ostensible show-front. The 
real objective of all these endeavours, including the sayings and doings 
of the majority of the so-called nationalist Muslims, is to secure reserva- 
tion of seats, posts, positions and economic areas for them not merely on 

s-25 
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population basis but also with wcightage in the long run! 

The Times of India, on 20 May returned to the topic in its editorial cri- 
ticizing the volte face of tlie Congress Working Committee regarding the 
proposed convention. 

In the issue of The Times of India of 22 May, tlie editor returned to the 
subject agiu'n on Inning known the purposes of llie pre^posed convention 
of Indian Muslims tliroiigli the pronouncement of its convener, Maulana 
Ilifzur Raliiiian. Maulana llifzur Ualmian was the leader of the Jamiat-ul- 
uljuua, the jjro-nah'onalist Muslim organization of Muslim divines. It may 
be noted that after the confabulations of tlie Working Committee of the 
C()ngrc‘ss with Congress Muslims the more oiitspokc'ii and uncompromising 
organization of Muslims in India, Jamaat-i-lshnni goes into the background 
in th(‘ matter of the propos(‘d convention! The vc'iy second sentence of 
the p1ain-sp('akiiLg editorial n'ads ; “R(‘ve[iling a dc‘grce of candour remark- 
al)l(' for a pfdilician, he /Maulana llif/ur Rahman/ lias stat(‘d that die 
convention would have met whether the (k)nf^rcss Hi^h Command liked it 
or not".* Stating that he had met both the Prime Minister and the Congress 
Prcsid('nt, Jlifzur Rahman added lliat no assurances of any kind have hcen 
f^ivrn to the Congress Hieji Command.* 

The d(‘vclo]nn(‘nt Iiad eonx inced the (‘ditor of what I have stated above 
to have Ix'en the real object of all these allegations, conferences and con- 
ventions since 1953. He observes: 

The whole idea seems to be to form a massive pressure groux^ to x'Jnsh 
forward tlu* int('resls of tlu' Muslim commnnily irr(‘sp(‘(‘tivc of the conse- 
quenciss /to the counti‘\’ as a wlioh-? ]. 

The editor naturally and rightly ridiculed the legislation that was then 
l)cing liusllc'd through for curl)ing c'ommnnalism. Tie says: 

... but the cas(' of tlie Muslim convcaition is a fresh reminder of the 
limitations of th(‘ Ic'gislat i\’e ap]n'oaeh to the probhan of eommunalisrn. 
And aftca* Mr Saniiva Reddy’s strange statement on tlu' proposed Muslim 
(*onv('nlion, onc' cannot b(' certain that e\en the Tuost hollow^ claims W'ih 
not ha^'(‘ lli(‘ ]X)\verful support of tlx* country's ruling party. We can 
howa'ver be certain that so long as th(' Congress itself tric‘S to wa)o the 
block Note of this or that community, the communal cancer will continue 
to grow\ 

While the country wms getting agitated over the proposed Muslim con- 
\ention and was tiying to digest the doses of integrative mixture the Con- 
gress National Integration Committc'c had concocted, from Lucknow 
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flashed, in the issue of The Times of huHa of the same date as the one 
which carried the plain-speaking valuable editorial, the information, gather- 
ed by the official ag(mcy, regarding the persons, who were a little before ar- 
rested in U.P. and Delhi, for possession of illegal stocks of explosives, in- 
cluding gunpowder. It was revealed that tlie first seizure of illegal explosives 
was made at Si^tipiir on 24 February. A Muslim tobacconist was caught 
with 12 boxes of potassium chlorate which had bc'en deli\rred to him by 
Mt'ssers Mehrotra Transport Company. The boxes contained 20 rnaimds 
and 13 seers of “highly explosive chemicals". The consignment was sent 
from Bombay by tlu' sender under a false name. On 9 March the same 
tobacconist was caught with 13 more boxes which contained 23 maiinds 
and 10 seers of potassium chlorate. Tliey too had come from Bombay. The 
man was released on bail. A Muslim inhabitant of Bulandshahr was arrest- 
ed in Delhi with a stock of bombs which were U.P. products. On 27 April 
the D(‘lhi police came to Khurja, U.P., and seized 025 crackers from a 
Hindu, or at least a non-Muslim, shop. A Hindu or non-Muslim firm at 
Saharanpur was search(*d and 700 pounds of gun ]X)wder was seized from 
il. From Najibabad in Bijnor the police seized 184 crackers and a small 
ciuantity of potassium chlorate. 

This information was ix'l ailed by the Deputy Home Minister in the 
Vidhan Sabha of U.P. He further denied that the 5000 to 7000 Pakistanis, 
who were ovcrstaijw^ in ihc State* were nxsponsible for the smuggling 
of explosives. 

Again for the next 3 months or more the proposed Muslim convention, 
its af'lual session and its aftermath of thought agitation came to the fore. 
Mr S. R. Kidwai, a Muslim from Delhi, in his letter of 24 May (The Times 
of Inclia^ 30-5-Yil), pleased with Maulana Hifzur Rahman's clarification 
about the organization of the Muslim Convention quoted above, attributed 
tli(‘ “confusion" that existed before it to “the statements of some nationalist 
Muslim M.P.s”. And he exhorted his co-religionists and others, too, to 
support the convention thus: 

Now that the Muslim commiinalists ancl their orfi^ans have vehementhj 
opposed the convention, the failure of secular-minded Muslim leaders in 
rally the Muslim masses on this occasion could he interpreted as a ia(ti- 
cal victory for the communalisl forces lohich are likely to exploit the 
frustrations of the Muslim community through pmotional appeals based 
on religious fanaticism * Tlierefore, all non-eommunal parti(‘S should ex- 
tend their whole-hearted support to the c-onvention. 

In the context of this appeal to all and of the commendations of “secular- 
minded Muslim leaders”, the brief summary of the declaration, whether 
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written or oral is not indicated, of “more than 60 nationalist Muslims" from 
all parts of the country that The Times of India news service flashed in the 
paper s issue of 31 May 1961, assumes for our purposes great significance, 
Tlie views and grievances expressed therein and the problems specified in 
it reveal to us the ‘purely” nationalist (“secular-minded”) Muslims’ mind 
and its operation unadulterated by the adjustments the^^ would have to 
make to “rally” and accommodate, or rather to woo “the Muslim masses” 
of Mr Kidwai s letter. 

Tlie “more than 60 nationalist Muslims” of the news declared, in the 
words of tlie reporter, that ''the Indim Muslims had not been enjoying full 
conMutional rights in various important walks of life since the dawn of 
freedom and birth of a secular democratic constitution'' They further assert- 
ed that in spite of all “collective and individual efforts, both in and outside 
the Central and State legislatures, no substantial result has yet l)een achiev- 
ed” and that the state of affairs “is causing a great anxiety and a general 
feeling of frustration among the Indian Muslims”. The pressing need of 
the time according to these “more than 60 nationalist Muslims” is that pro- 
minent Muslim intellectuals, forgetting their differences, should get together 
and make a constructive attempt at finding “practical solutions” for the pro- 
blems facing Muslims which should be “within the strict limits of our se- 
cular constitution”. Further they were told that the time had come when 
the Indian Muslim should formulate “their demand in consonance with all 
their social, educational, linguistic, economic and national needs and submit 
them on the ‘conscious basis’ of national integration”. 

The problems needing the immediate and careful attention which were to 
be discussed at the convention as detailed in the declaration were: 

1. to devise ways and means of enabling every citizen, while he enjoys 
full freedom to practise his respective religion and culture, to live in 
haniiony with others and promote national solidarity in all respects; 

2. to hold in check the forces [not specified ! ] that encourage commu- 
nal passions resulting in heavy losses of human lives and properties; 

3. to examine how Muslims could get their due share [how is this to be 
ascertained? The answer must clearly be in the long run 'loy reference 
to population proportions” I ] in- all Government services and get pro- 
per representation in all local government organizations and State 
and Central legislatures: 

4. to find out ways by which Muslims could get their due share [Are 
‘shares’ in trade and industiy ‘due’ in terms of groups whether lin- 
guistic, religious, cultural or cthnie?7 in the matters of trade and in- 
dustry * and all other national activities; 

5. to find out ways of setting right text-books in some States which con- 
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tain certain viewpoints unacceptable even from the secular point of 
view. 

The month of June {Times of India, l-6-’61) began witli an announcement 
that the great and wealthy Muslim community of Bombay, Dawuodi Bohrus, 
whose head His lloliness Dr Sycdna Taher Saifiiddin Saheb was the Chan ' 
cellor of Aligarh Muslim University for many years, was to hold its conven- 
tion in Bombay on 5 and 6 June, i.c., about a week before the proposed 
Muslim Convention was to meet in Delhi! Its proclaimed objective, how- 
ever, was not only unobjectionable but even laudable to the extent that 
any activity undertaken in caste or comniunitywise manner can at all be 
laudable. The main subjects of discussion were declared at a press confe- 
rence to be 

1. measures to consolidate the educational advancement of the commu- 
nity; 

2. to provide for vocational and technical instruction; 

3. to explore possibilities of starting small-scale and cottage industries 
for members of the community; 

4. to establish cooperative housing societies and 

5. to launch a saving drive. 

The same issue of The Times of India which gave the above news sup- 
plied the information that 40 Bihar Muslims, including members of the 
State Legislature and Parliament, will attemd the proposed Muslim Conven- 
tion at Delhi, the Convention now for the first time bc'ing described as of 
nationalist Muslims’' and not merely "of Muslims’’. It was further stated that 
Mr Abdul Qayum Ansari, the President of the Pradesh Coiigrcss Committee, 
will also attend it. With regard to the dccisicm of the Reception Committee 
of the Convention to have Dr Syed Mahmud, m.i*., as the President of the 
Convention, the news reveah'd that 18 Congress Muslim legislators of Bihar 
had issued a statement opposing Dr Mahmuds elc'ction to that post. Led by 
Shah Muhammad Umair, m.p., they rejected the claim of Dr Mahmud to 
be the spokesman of Bihar Muslims. Shah Umair further added his intcicst- 
ing "aside’ , duly conveyed to the Prime Minister, that the purpose of many 
people who had joined in for the convention was “merely to obtain Congress 
tickets for some \self-styled Muslim leaders’” I The elections were to take 
place in 1962. 

On 2 June (Times of Irulm, 3-6-’61) Fakhruddin Ahmed,* the Finance 
Minister of Assam, then in Delhi, described the proposed Muslim Convention 
as a "very ill-advised move”. He stated further that he would "certainly 
not attend it”, and did not think that anyone else from Assam either would 
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attend. He said— evidently it was a jDiess conference tliat Mr Alimed was 
addressing — he was ^very strongly of the view that there should be no 
communal or sectioiuil jneetutgi,. Any communal emphasis on the part of 
the community created an unhealthy reaction among other communities ',*^ 
However, as the Convciition would be held, he expressed the hoi^e that it 
would, without inucli ado, endorse the Report ol tlie National Integration 
Committee and welcome the decision of the Government to im]3lement its 
recommendations, 

Ihe All-India Dawoodi Bohra Convention, with 675 delegates from all 
pai’ts of the country attending, began its session bciore a large gathering 
in Bombay at the Saifee Mosque on 5 June {Times of India, 5-6-’61). 

Ihe limes of India issue ol 10 June x^^^iblished its Delhi news-service- 
mans announcement of 9th that the Muslim Convention would meet the 
next day at Sapru House with Dr Syed Mahmud as President and that 
nearly 600 Muslims were expected to attend the session at which 'the 
sponsors were determined to lind a solution ol tiie genuine grievances' of 
the Indian Muslims within the framework of the Indian Constitution and 
in consonance with the basic spirit of national integration. 

At this stage it is desirable to go into the aecredited antecedauts of Dr 
Mahmud who will be figuring in our study also later on. 

1 shall begin by stating that in tlu* 1942 movement Dr Syed Mahmud 
was one ol the great figures of tiui (Congress. He was a member of the 
Working Committee of that body in the company of such men as Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pattabhi Sitarainayya and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Maulana 
A'/ad iiilorms us that he was with him in Ahrnednagar gaol and that he 
was rek’ased in June 1911, to the surprise of Azad and otlu'is who were 
with him, ostensibly on the ground of ill-health. Azad observes: “I later 
came to know the real reason, but after the lapse of so many years, 1 do 
not think it necessary to go into the details of this unhappy incident.’' After 
the elections of 1946 while helping the formation ol a Ministry in Bihai, 
A/ad discovered that some Bihari Congressmen had turned against Syed 
Mahmud atlcT his rele ase from Ahmednagar gaol and they had to b() paci- 
fied to gel Dr Mahmud a place in tlu' Ministry. Azad says he succeeded 
in it. Dr Syed Mahmud became a fnember of tlie Bihar Go\ eminent. It 
may l)e menlioiK'd that Dr Mahmud and Asai Ali were nominated to the 
Working (Committee, for the first linu' 1 think, by Azad when he became 
tlie PresidcMil of tlu' Congress in ]9o9. 

A pamphh't giving in full all the resolutions passed at the Convxaition 
was published by the Reception (aimmittee. Tn general they reiterate, and 
that loo with slightly greater emphasis and more volubility, the main 
resolutions passed by the Convention of 1953 at Aligarh. I shall quote 
here a few^ of them and the ones which I think were new or additional 
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ones ; 

(1) '"The admUiistnitive machiaenj of every StaHe be so con^titulcd that 
in every district the ininoriiies may have a proper share in the adminis- 
irative and executive set up* 

(2) “Tile Indian Muslims’ C]on\’ention expresses its grave eoncern and 
regrets that a iflmiber of highly repressive tyrannical laws were passed 
about the evacuation of the properly after tlie partition oi the motheiiand 
and were rigorously enforced. The Indian Muslims had to suftVr severe 
hardships and very many miseries on account ol these inhuman and tyran- 
nical laws during the last 11 years. 

“The repressive and retaliatory enloreement ol these inhuman laws de- 
prived many Muslims of their properties despite tlie laet that tlicy were 
the full-Hedged citizens of the Indian Union. In addition to the private 
jiropi'rty, their moscpies, grave-yards. Imam haras, tombs and religious 
endowments wtae impropc'rly tind illegally dc'clared evacuee property. It 
is still more regrettable that numerous place's ot worsliip and mosques 
were put to auction and this gn'atly .shoelnd the Muslims. 

(3) “In accordance with article 10 of tlie C’onstitution of India, no citi- 
zen can be depri\c‘d ol Co\<‘rnmenl ser\ic<‘, on the basis of religious dis- 
criinination, but the’ Indian Muslim (ainxenlion lia'ls with d(‘ep sense' of 
re'gret that at all h'vcls in (ioveimneiit lUid semi-(a)\ eminent sciyiecs 
Muslims have only a nominal representation, lliis disci iininatory attitude is 
n(;t only violatixc of the Constitution l)ut, taiUamounts to discouiitt‘nancing 
secularism. Thcreioie, the Indian Muslims’ Convention forcefully dt'inands 
Irom the Union and the State Chivernment that: 

(i) “On the Central and State level all such caiisi's and conduct, he 
got duly investigated as are responsibh' to dc’prive thi‘ Muslims ol recriiit- 
m('nt in higher CJivil and J^ihcc* and ncicnce services siK'cially and 
lower Grade CovermiK'nt services in gcui'ral di'spite possessing the re- 
quisite ability and merit. 

(ii) “On the Central and State level such conventions be c'slablished 
as to make it possible* for Muslims to obtain jumper rc’prc'Scntation in 
higher and lower Govcrnmeiu services. 

(iii) “fust .is in the* case of scheduled castes, officers have bc'cn ap- 
pointed to see to the propcT reprevsentation in sei vices similarly tin* 
Government should appoint officers who shoulxl submit half yearly re- 
])ort regarding rc’puvsentation of the* Muslims and otluT minorities in 
services.** 

* Italics iniiH'. The woi cling is tli.il of llic* paniphlcl wliicb is aclhcuxl to tlioiigli il 
is soinc'tiinc's incorrc'ct in c^xpression. 

** Rcacleis may he* mfoimc’cl that Aiticl.* 292, m thf draft Cunstitutiuii, prc-parcxl 
hcfoiv the ewents of late* 1947 and 1948, liad l.iid down such a piovision lor all so- 
calL'd iTiiiioritic's. Rnt lator on llic* whole scene ehangc'd and Muslims, Cliristian.s and 
Siklib as mipoiitics did not exist and the provision was dropped out! 
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"It is an acknowledged fact that after 14 years of Independence Muslims 
who are an important minority of India are being kept backward in eco- 
nomic field under well planned scheme. Such circumstances have develop- 
ed in cottage industries, factories and other spheres of economic activities 
that it is not possible for the Muslims to make progress in tliis field. It has 
become very difficult for them to obtain loans and sub^dies either from 
Government or Cooperatives. 

(4) “Muslims who belong to the business class and who enjoy establish- 
ed position on account of their experience and standing in the trade, should 
be appoijited or nominated as exporters, importers, brokers and agents in 
big companies, factories and establishments under public sector. 

(5) “Tliis Convention demands that the Central Directorate of Educa- 
tion and the Directorates of Education of the States should issue a clear 
proclamation to recognize all those private schools and madrasas, which 
have made regular arrangements for imparting secular education along with 
religious education, on this one condition that the standard of education 
in them should be up to the mark specified by the Government.* 

**This Convention also demands that a proper declaration should be made 
to exempt all children receiving education in these rnaktabs and madrasas 
from being forced to attend Government schools;* 

(6) “It is an oI)vious fad that the attitude of the Directorates of Educa- 
tion regarding the text-books has beoji (piite unsatisfactory and a cause of 
complaint for the Indian Muslims. Very frequently the text-books have 
been found to contain portions grievous and intolerable for the Muslims. 
Therefore', to redress this grievance, the Indian Muslim Convention de- 
mands ol tlie Central Government and the State Governments to take care 
that no book included in the cuiTiculum contains matter superimposing 
the religious beliefs of any particular community or distorting the beliefs, 
traditions and history of any community. This convention also feels neces- 
sary that any lesson dealing with the beliefs, religious customs or history 
etc., should l)c included in a textbook only after it lias been approved by 
an institution of the relative community. 

(7) “This session of the Indian Muslim Convention expresses its concern 
that while all the State languages are being given opportunities of progress 
and development since the independence, and interest is being shown in 
their propagation, Urdu has not been given even its fundamental con- 
stitutional right. Tliis representative session of the Indian Muslims there- 
fore demands that 

(a) in all those regions where, by article 347 of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, the All-India Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu had demanded the recogni- 
tion of Urdu as a regional language, it should be given the status of 
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secondary regional language. 

(b) tlie demands of the All-India Anjuinan Taraqqi-e-Urdu for facili- 
ties to Urdu in non-Hindi speaking areas should be met with immediately. 
These areas should be included in the institute book and given legal 
sanction for Urdu. A direc“tive from the President of Indian RepubUe 
should be issited in tliis regard just as was done to make English an 
associate language. 

(8) “Tliis session of the Indian Mudim Convention makes its forcejul 
demand from the national government to set up an Urdu University in 
some suitable place.* Urdu is one of the 14 languages recognized by the 
constitution, and is one of those longues which is a matchless legacy of the 
fusion of different cultures in our country. The advancement of Urdu in 
the wake of the establishment of au Urdu University will indeed prove 
hc'lpful in strengthening those traditions of unity and concord which are 
l)c'ing made the basis of national integration in all parts of the country and 
which will ultimately deepen the roots of solidarity. This Convention hopes 
that this reasonable demand of the Urdu-loving citizens will be granted 
and a declaration for setting up an Urdu University in the country will 
be made soon. 

(9) “nie imixntance of regional languages has mucli increased diu; to 
tlie formation of States on the I)asis of languages. Now these languages 
would be used for administrative and official purposes. The Secondary 
Education in which technical education would have a special islace would 
also be imparled in these languages. The iwssilrility of the higher Univer- 
sity celucation being given in regional languages is also there and tliey may 
also be declared the language for courtwork up to the High Court stages. 
Under these circumstances, this Convention appeals to the Muslims of 
India that they should give more attention to Hindi and regional langua- 
ges and they should try to gain mastery over them .so that they may not 
lag liehind in the field of education and progn’ss. 

“Besides, this Convention appeals to the Muslims residing in different 
states to try to produce r-nough literature for religious institutions for their 

children in the regional languages. . , i . 

(10) “The Indian Muslims’ Convention strongly feels the necessity ot a 
Daily English Paper which could represent the interests of the nation 
and the country from the Muslim point of view. 

I have to bring to the notice of my readers a feature of the; session of 
this Convention of so-called Nationalist and Congress Musliins,-a feature, 
which, to judge from oral reixirts and personal impressions, appears to be 
more or less common with all meetings or institutions presided over or 
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conducted by Muslim Indians, and to request them to bear it firmly iu 
their minds. And that is that not only were the proceedings opened with 
recitations from the Quran as it was proper to do but also with the sing- 
ing of Iqbals song Ilimluslan Hanxara (Timas of India, 11-6-1961) and not 
the national anihein ‘Jana ^and etc. of India for whose integrity and na- 
tional integration these nationalist Congress Muslims passed more than 
one resolution I 

The learned editor of The Times of India penned an editorial on this 
Convention under the heading “The Communal l>anger’' in the issue of 
tile paj)c'r of the J3 June. In his view what matters most “in a eommunal ga- 
tliering ol this nature is the ehain of aetion and rc'aetion it sets in motioir. 
And he thought that “the chain scl in motion in this ease cannot but do 
grave' injury to tlie cause of national unity”. Tliat this opinion of the editor 
was shared by tin.' organizc'is and sjionsors ol the (Convention appears to 
bt* probable' througli theii insistenee in so many n'sohitions in one way or 
another on national intcgral/on and unity! but suth resolutions are a mere 
nothing when plaeed in juxtajiosition with the' positively hypereritieal and 
eoinpulsiv(^ ones, centred on the narrow sell-inlc'iests of the Muslim com- 
munity and moved in an atmos])her(' vvh(T(‘ tin' very visible' emblems of 
national integrity, the singing ol the national aiitla'in and the hoisting of 
tlu' national Hag, are eonspieuous by tlu'ir absence, and vvdiere their place 
is taken hy a song vviitlen bv a Muslim, who was oik' of the principal 
arehit('ets ol the ])arlilion of pie-Hc'publiean India! 

j\fy eomiiK'nt at tliis stage' on the' ('iide'avonr ol nationalist Congiess 
Muslims in gelling logellier tlu'ir (Convention and the particular resolu- 
tions is that whal('V(T else it ma\ or mav not lead to, it certainly, in the 
words* ol th(' editor of Tin* 'fixncs of India, '‘far from stealing the thunder 
of the c\ircniis(s\ irill in fad micoutage the rank eommunalists to organise 
their oirn platform from u heic theij ran further inflate the demands of 
the conimunitij". 1 should add to ihe'se wise' words a rich’r tliat it will enable 
them to do so, i.e., inflate the dc'mands, at a proper time as an old and 
moderate' dc'inand long unattended to. 

July brought the aiqiarently w('leome n('\v\s and the seemingly right 
reaction of tlu' Muslim (Conv'ention that some prominent leaders of tin* Mus- 
lim League in Kc'rala had suggested that the League ceasing its political 
activities should turn itse lf into a purely social organi/ation. The sponsors of 
the move, among wLom figured both members of the State legislature and 
outsiders, siiggcstc'd that in furtherance of this move the Kerala League 
should severe its c'onne'etions wdth the All-India Muslim League and that 
its members should be p('rmitl(Hl to join auy political party they choose 
(The Times of India, 18-7-'61). 
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TJ tlifi), do not llniik that ntit^ssanly iiuaiis i'\< n wlii'ii 

two dosnc's both clann right ul wa\, il wc iJimk ihat mUgr.iliuii is jiioii- j>iolil.il)lu 
than L'oiHiuciiiig oi c’oinpuunisiiig, iho liist slop towaiils this conMiiniiialion is 
to hrin^ the difjcrences into the open* 

MAHY l*AUKi:n I'OLLKTr 

As MiiN’noNFD IN tli(' Just cliapti’i* Alii^arli Univc'rsity, wliicli occupied ilic 
centre of pul)]ie attention at the very beginning of IbOI, — wliicli y(\ir I 
have described as the w'orst ever ycMr for Ilindu-Miisllin riots,— willi tlic 
pulilication of the Report ol tlie Aligarh University Enquiry Coniiniltee, 
came again to tlie ioielVont later in tlu* year with tlie unprecedented acti- 
vity -highly condeinnable in an educated group — of rioting against the 
non-Mnsliin students ol the University with such ferocity and poisonous 
aim thjit it started oil a chain ol Ilindn-Mnslim clashes almost all over 
U.lk A briet account of this as])ec*t is presenK'd in the’ ChaptcT, “flindu- 
Muslim Riots’. It is not proposed to K'peat anytliing of that, tliongli it 
ought to be fully borin' in mind while* reading and appraising the uqx'rcus* 
sions on purely acadeanic and organizational side’ of the University, which 
alone form and c*an form tlie subject-matter in this chapter. The Muslim 
students of Aligarh University in a body attacked some non-Muslim stu- 
dents at dead of night in the hosi(‘l of tiu’ University of 2 October IflbJ, 
and thus let olT what pro\ (’d to be a chain naietion in which, too, they 
were alleged to have Ik’cu actively involv(‘d. 

Only 6 or 7 wc’cks before these unfortunate and most unsc'emly occur- 
rences on the campus of the* UniviTsitv, the aflairs of the Uni\(Tsity had 
come in for a publi(‘ look in the T.oka Sabha, apro]X)S of the Ri’port of the 
Enquiry Onmnittee which was laid befoiT’ the lloiisi* in April and was 
being inovi’d by four members for bc’ing coiisichTc’d 1 On 11 August tlie 
Union Education Minister, Dr K. L. Shrimali, in the course of the debate, 

* Miss Mury Parker Follctl, Dynamic Adminhtral'ion by Metcalfe and U'^vvick, p. 30. 
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‘‘repeatedly underscored the Government’s determination not to allow 
academic freedom to impair cent per cent loyalty to the country and the 
Constitution”. The discussion is reirorted to have brought out “a gloomy 
picture of the University administration and apart from the endeavour of 
a few members to refute wild allegations, there was veiy little to relieve 
the tone. The Education Minister added a teaming that unless the Univer- 
sity set its house in order, the Government would have to take measures to 
check maladministration, inefficiency and misuse of funds." * 

It is necessary to note, in A'iew of the later devlopments, tliat Dr Shrimali 
assuring the Loka Sablia that the Report of the Inquiry Committee would 
be treated hy Government as if it were the Report of a Visitors Com- 
mittee, i.e., of any committee the President of India in tlie capacity of 
Visitor of Aligarh University can apiK)int to enquire into the affairs of 
the University, told the House that “the record of Aligarh University had 
not been glorious liefore independence and called for efforts to build a 
new tradition". He assured tlie House furtlier that “if any one could cite 
a single instance of discrimination against Muslims hy any University, the 
Government would immediately stop its grant to the offending university. 
During the debate Dr Slirimali vouchsafed the intriguing, nay incriminat- 
ing (?), information that a professor belonging to ]amaat-i-Jslami which had 
been preaching -renders will remember wliat lias been slated above from 
authoritatis’c sources about the ideals of this organization the danger - 
ous ideology" of establishing a theocratic State in India, had recently been 
appointed by the university.** 

It is interesting and instructive to turn to the observations of Maulana 
Hifzur Raliman, about whose Musliiu Convention of June 1961 I have 
said so mueh above, pointing out or merely suggesting inter alia that the 
ultimate end of all that kind of activity is nationally disruptive, making 
Muslims the’ central source of it as an exclusive and separatist community. 
The Maulana is reported to have said that “the allegations made by Pra- 
kash Vir Shastri were absurd. . . All that tlie inquiry committee had found 
out was that there were some technical iiTegularities in the university ad- 
ministration” and asserted that “such 'baseless allegations against Aligarh 
University would affect the process', of national integration and must be 
opposed” {Times of India, 12-8-61). 

Tlie behaviour of the Aligarh Mu.slim University students on 2 October 
came in for a sharp rebuke from no less a person than the fonner Piesident 
of India. Dr Radhakrishnan, who was then the Vice-President of India 
and the Chancellor of Di'lhi University, inaugurating the Indian Confe- 
rence of Social Work in Delhi in 6 October 1961, is reiwrted (Times of 

* Italics aie mine and aic intended to ebaw tlie leader’s attention to the need of 
remembering the contents while appraising the situation about the Umversity as it 
developed in April- August 19(35. 
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Itidia, 7-10-'61) to have ‘‘devoted a major part of his address to denounce 
strongly the commiuial clashes in Aligarh'" which he declared had “filled 
us all with sorrow and shame". Pointing out the very recent holding of a 
conference on national integration he observed that the incidents in Aligarh 
showed “how distant the goal is". He is reported to have said that “if elec- 
tions to the University Union could bring about such disturbances then 
‘what is going to happen in the general elections’. It was a warning to all 
of us’ to be extremely careful and see that ‘we should not behave in an 
imj)roper and indecent way’ even if we lost an election. It was a matter of 
shame that educated students, irrespective of community, could ‘degrade’ 
themselves and indulge in ‘indecent behaviour towards their fellow-stu- 
dents’." 

Dr Radhakrishnan is reported to have observed further that “the Univer- 
sity (of Aligarh) which had done great work in the past and was expected 
to do great work in the future, ^shcnihl rethink the jumlamentah of edu- 
cation and try to find out how human beings could he 7nade to behave like 
human beings, to one another . That was 'the inmi urgent thing they have 
io do'." * 

The same day’s issue of The Times of India gave its readers its news 
report from Aligarh, where on 6 October the Chief Minister of U.P. with 
some other Ministers had gone to see for himself the situation and to 
meet the Vice'-CIiancellor, Colonel Zaidi. The report says lhat the Vice- 
Chancellor expressed “distress" at the incidents which “h(‘ attributed to 
the block-voting in tlu' elections to the students’ union". 1 fail to under- 
stand how block-voting or any voting could cause University students of 
one “community" (religious faith) to organize an avenging party, to lead 
it at dead of night, to force entrance into another part of the University 
hostel, and to beat brutally some sleeping students, who liappc'ned to 
belong to another community (religions faith) and to be their competitors 
in th(’ elections held earlier in the day! 

Tlie Vice-Chancellor is then reported to have delivered a piece of wis- 
dom after the event, which lias so far never been put into practice! He is 
reported to have said that elections on a communal basis are highly objec- 
tionable, adding that he was extremely soiry to find that “his boys, who 
have always maintained the best relations among themselv(\s, have been 
brought into this trouble". As a matter of fact it was the Vice-Chancellor’s 
“boys” that had created the trouble and no exterior agency had created 
the situation for them to join in! 

While the* country was agitated over Aligarh riots, and as shown in 
another chapter, the whole of U.P. was to be presently in the grip of the 
most pernicious of chain reaction riots known so far from down South in 
Hyderabad, the erstwhile centre of Urduism and of Islamic domination 
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over India, came the? news tlait on S October the famous protagonist of the 
continuation and rc'juvenaliojj ol the Indian Union Muslim League, 
Mr Moliammed Ismail, Iiad asked the Andlira Pradesh League Organizing 
Committee to make anangcaiKMils for holding the All-India Muslim League 
Conf(Tence at Ilydc raliad and that a s(‘ven-man-committee with Mr S. M. 
Asaf All as its (Chairman was appointed to do so. < 

On Ocl()I)er 10, The Times of India gave a double notice to the affairs of 
Aligarli Univ(Tsity, llu' editor in liis editorial "Aligarh and After” men- 
lioiiing Aligaih’s rol(' in tlie chain riots of U.P. and enlarging upon it, 
and Pia'in Bliatia, ]at('r onr Ambassador to Uganda, (‘ontribiiling a special 
article licaded "J^\)sp(‘ct and rutrospec*!. C'liallenge of Aligarh”. 

Bljatia opened his reeapiliilalory and prosp(‘cting contribution with the 
s(’nt(‘nce: “Aligarh has pos(‘d the first s-'Tions challfMige to the efforts ha' 
natif)iial intcia'ation, but the incidents in tlu' University and their sc(]nel 
also (Muphasise a v'ahiable moral.” Fnrth('r elaborating Iiis view Bhatia 
observes: 'To slarf trilh it seems to he nceessarij non' to have a deeper 
probe into the aljairs of Ahe^arh Ihiiversitt/ than teas eoudueted a few 
tnouths a^o." Tli(‘ nL'renee is, of ((Xirse, to the B('port of the liupiiry Com- 
mitte(' which 1 have summarised and bri('fly commentc'd upon above. lie 
continues ; 

Let as at Iasi face facts. There is a widespread belief that this Univer- 
siitj is the hotbed of communal reaction, ihai it is iftfhicnced in its day 
to day workinfj, by Mullahs of the Jamaat-iTshnni and that at least sontc 
of the ^tafj hare undesirable eon far Is with Pakistan. If has even been 
said tlmt the draft of the presidential speech at the recent Muslim Con- 
vention in N(nr Delhi uas vetted by elenumts of the University ivho are 
considered sytnpafhctic to Pakistan.* 

About Colonel B. II. Zaidi Mr Bhatia wrote that there was “a stiong h’el- 
ing in New Dcdhi that lu' did not ]U'ove himse lf npto the task which faced 
him lU'ceeding the riotous conduct bv the students”. Mr Bhatia mentioned 
the name of Mr A. A. A. Fyzee of Bombay- I think he had just then retired 
after having be('n first a member -of the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion and then having served ihc' Kashmir Unwersitv as its Vice-Chan- 
ct'llor for a lull tf rm, and was thus appro]niately available' for a third run 
of public S('rvice — as having been on the Cov’crnment list to take the helm 
at Aligarh UnivcTsity to be vacated bv Colonel Zaidi. 

Tlie editor naturally wrote morv* on the chain Wots than on the Univer- 
sity affairs and tendered "vaduable advice” to the Prime Minister thus: 
“He would do well to complete the formation of the National Integration 
Council so that it can meet and try to answer the challenge' implicit in the 
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events of the past week.” (?) His idea of meotini; the cliallenge, is more or 
less clear from a later editorial of Iiis ((>7-1961), in wliieh he observes, 
apropos of the Hindu Convention proposed to be held in Septc'mber: 

Some of the speeches made at the Muslim Convenlion were no doubt 
designed to ck‘(‘pen the discontent among the main miiiorilv commu- 
nity. Rut however ill-advised they may ha\'e been, it is only neurotic 
fear which can see in them “a d<H»plaid conspiracy . . . To quslion the 
national loyalty of those who speak on bt^half of (me-tenth /"more than 
one-ninth?y of tlu‘ country’s people is to betray an utter lack of faith in 
the very unity of the nation. 

If Mr Bhatia calk'd in question the national loyalty of the* Jamaat-i-Islanii 
in his contribution of JO October only I or 5 days later, the Home Minis- 
t('r of U.P., in liis la'joiuder tr) the statement of the rc'doubtable leader of 
th(' Jamial-nl-ulema, Manlana Hifznr Rahman, whose utterances in the 
I.oka Sabha ha\'c' been briefly extraclc'd abo\'e, "(barged” the Jamial-nb 
nlc’ina wilh "fostering isolationism anumg Muslims”, lie fmther asserted 
that "// tras 'psycliolo^icrilh/ i}nj)ossih]r for Jaoiial mc)n})crs to tvor]< for 
national infe^ration as the ori^anisation had apjwinfed itself the guardian 
of the political and religious interests of one eoniniunity"* fT/me.v of India, 
15-10-’61). 

Earlier at a press eonfcTcnce on 10th the same r(\sponsil)1(‘ i:>ersou had 
menlioiu'd tlu' Jamial-uI-Ukina as can' among the' half a dozen organi/a- 
lions, which according to him “w’(u*e fosUTing \\\chisivism’ among Mus- 
lims”. He fmther mainiaiiie<l a geiK'ial principle of liigli \ai)ue which, in 
tiu' w'ords of The Times of India nc\vs-ser\'ie(‘man, is stated tlius: 

What('V('r Manlana Hifzur Rahman or othc'rs may say, once an orga- 
nisation undcTtakes to guard the interests of one c'oinmunity alone, it is 
psychologically impossible for its nu'inbers to work for national integra- 
tion. As a malt(*r of fact, it is elear from the speeches delivered at the 
various functions that some of the Jamiyal wankers and k’adc'rs n'gard 
the minority community as an entity a[)ari from the Indian nation.** 

The highly valued and abundantly infonnati\a‘ Uttar Pradesh newsletter 
appearing in The Times of India on 17 Oetoln'r 1061, W'hich I l)a\'e draw n 
upon more than once by now^ mentions 9 Muslim organizations working 
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in U,P. for Muslims and Muslim exclusivism. They are: Jamaat-i-Islami, 
Jamiat-iil-Ulema> Muslim Jamaat, Jamaat-i-Raza-i-Mustafa or Makazd- 
Jamaat Raja-i-Mustafa Barelvi, Tabligh Islami, Sunni Jamiyat-ul-Ulema-i- 
Hind, Anjumani-i-Islarni, Muslim League and Khaksar organization. 

In the issue of The Times of India of 18 October appeared a letter dated 
14 October addressed to the editor from 13elhi by Mohammed Yusuf, Gene- 
ral Secretary of Jamaat-i-Islami-Hind — it is rather surprising and intriguing 
that the* letter should have received so prompt a forum from the authori- 
ties of the j)aper. In it Mr Mol»ammed Yusuf disclaimed the allegation of 
the fostering of exclusivism by Jamaat-i-lslami — I am not aware that any 
other of the "half a dozen Muslim organizations working on the religious, 
social and cultural plan(‘s” and "fostering an attitude of isolation among 
the Muslims” voiced a similar dissent through the columns of the x^aper — 
and conchid('d his letter with the sentence: "At the same time we feel that 
any attempt at absorption in the name of unity is against the Constitution 
of India and will prove injurious to national develojiment.” 

The echoes of the role i)lLwed by the students of Aligarh University in 
starting and nurturing of e(/inmuual riots continued long as will be clear 
from another x)art of this work. Here I should like to note a few of them 
as they eiuerged more or h'ss immedialely and from non-(^overnmental and 
non-Congress sources and from some sources within the University itself. 

To begin with the latt(M\ the nou-Muslim f?) students of the University 
asked the Vice-Chancellor and the district authorities for guarantees 
against atrocities of the kind p(*rpetrated against some of them by the 
Muslim students on 2 Oc tober, b^•fore agreeing to return to their classes 
in the Uiiiversit)' after their token strike, on 22 October (Times of India, 
23-10-’61). On 27th Mr A. M. fChwaja, th(' Chanc'ellor of the nationalist 
Muslim UnivcTsity, Jamia Millia Islaniia, and a mcmiber of the Executive 
Council of Aligarh University, was rc'ported to have given notice of a 
motion to be discussed at the next mec'ting of the Executive Council calling 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, Colonel Zaidi, to resign "immediately'’ (Times 
of India, 28-10-’61). 

The committee of inctuiiy set up by the Praja Socialist Party to report on 
the communal disturbances gave its rejoort on 21 October (Times of India, 
22-]0-'61). It opined that Aligarh University authorities were guilty of 
"negligence” during the election to the students’ union, as the pre-election 
campaign was conducted on *'naked communal lines'. It further asserted 
that when an attempt was made to take out a "funeral procession” of the 
defeated candidates, notwithstanding the ju-otc'sts from them, the Proctor 
did not come out to prevent the same. It concluded that *'all is not uyell 
with Aligarh Muslim Universitif and added that “the University authori- 
ties did not cooperate with the district administration in countering the 
rumours which had been s]yread about the death of students belonging to 
one community^ Tlie chairman of the Committee Mr. Sharma said to 
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the i>ressmen : 

The management of the university is in the hands of persons whose out- 
look is anything but progressive and secular. Even liberal Muslims with 
a secular outlook feel suffocated in the present climate of the university. 
The Vice-Chamcllor seems to find himself helpless.* 

On 29 OctcTher (Times of Lidia, 3040-’61) about 200 Muslim representa- 
tives from various districts in Madras and Andhra Pradesh met in Madras 
and decided to “part company" vvitli the Lc'agiie leader, Mr Mohammed 
Jsmail. lliey decided to rename thc'ir organization as All-India [?] Muslim 
League' and to confine its aclivities “principally to the promotion of the 
religious, culUiral, educational and ('conomic interests" ol the Muslims in 
India “giving up dirc'cl parliamentary aclivilics". Tlu' convc'ners of the 
me'C'ting u’('rc all members of the Council of the League. Th(*y appointed 
a 15-m<‘mber sub-coinmilte(' to frann* a constitution lor the All India 
Muslim League with Mr Raza Khan as convener and “elected Mr M.S.A. 
Majid as prc'sidcnt of tlie Madras State' Committee. Nothing was later 
heard about this; at h'asl 1 have nothing at all in my colh'cliou to enable 
me to say anything about the' developments in the next yc'ar. 

Lat(' re\erl)(’ration of tlie Aligarh aflair w^as heard in tlu* Loka Sabha 
in connection with the many motions of adjournment w^hich had been 
tabled to be discussed on 20 No\ ember. Mr Anathasayanam Ayynngar, 
tlu* Speaker, \vhile disallowu'ng the motions suggested to the Gov(*rnmcnt 
lliat an “iiuh'peudent coimniltce" to inquire into the cominun.il happenings 
in Aligarh Muslim Uni\(*rsity .should be constituted (Times of India, 
21-11-’G1). The Prime MinistcT, Jaw aharlal N(‘hru, is n'portcd to have* stated 
1 1 Kit there was no need for such a committee in vu'w of the incjuiry al- 
rc'ady lu’ld and that it was the intention of tlu* Education Ministi'r, 
Dr K. L. Shrimali, to bring foiavard “some legislation, kcu'ping in view the 
leport of the last committee and other matters". 

Tu the beginning of 1902 Dr Syed Mahmud, wdio six months before not 
only had guidc'd the deliberations of the Muslim Convf'uUori, second ol 
its kind in Republican India, delivered his presidential address to a social 
(onference of Orissa Muslims in Cuttai'k, characterized by tlu* ('ditor of 
The Times of India as “deplorable”. The leading article under that head- 
ing appearing in the issue of the paper of L3 fanuary 1962, held up 
Dr Mahmud’s addre.ss '*as an example of what should not be said by any 
responsible poWeian who wishes to promote national integratioid. The 
editor further added: 

To ask any community as a whole to vote for this or that particular 
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party is quite plainly commutudism of the kind that has done cruel da- 
mage to the country in the post and which is hampering national 
integration today.* 

On 6 June 1962, i.e., two days after the meeting of the National Integra- 
tion Council, Mr Syed Budrudduja, whom we cncountened as the Presi- 
dent of tile first Muslim Convention after Independence which met at 
Aligarh in 1953, made a speecli in the Loka Sabha which is characterized 
as “the most violent communal speech ever made on the floor of the Indian 
Parliament since iiidc^pendeuee" {Times of India, 7-6-’62). Mr Mohammed 
Ismail, the President of the Muslim League, apjx^ars to have furnished 
the cue. For Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri the then Home Minister, in his 
reply next day, “ch^plored this campaign of communal hatred and bitter- 
ness unleashed by Mr Mohammed Ismail, President of the Muslim League, 
y(‘sterday and Mr Badrndduja today". 

One month after this, Mr A. A. A. Fyzee addressed a Rotary Club meet- 
ing. In his speech divulging the fact tliat the report of the Emotional 
Integration Committee was ready to be handed over to the Government, 
Mr Fyzee indulged in some rather curious observations, after declaring 
bis discovery that “there was a potentiality for unity in the country’’, and 
warned his audience that “real unity could not be achieved overnight”. 
One of his observations was that "the senst^less and superficial repetiiion of 
the slogan of India's rich spiritual and cultural heritage ” would not work. 
Another obsen^ation of Mr Fyzee as reported is that “the trouble” 
of linguistic separatism “started with the* Radhakrislman report*,” [The 
report of the University Commissio]i with Dr Radhakrislman, then V^ice- 
Presid(‘nt of India, as its Chairmany. The invariable burden of the song 
in the speeehes f)f Muslims in India, i.e., deprecation of questioning the 
loyalty of tlie minorities, was still another of the observations of Mr Fyzee 
{Times of India. 6-7-1962). 

Mr Fyzee figured again in the news two months after his pronounce- 
ment on euKJtional int(‘gration recorded above as Mr Asaf A. A. Fyzee 
{Times of India. 8-9-’62). At the annual general meeting of the Islamic 
Research Association of Bombay, ^Ir Fyzee as its president “made a plea 
on Friday for a central commission ' to inquire into the causes that \cd to 
the decline of the study of Arabic and Persian in India” arguing that “if 
the Go\ernment coidd appoint a commission for Sanskrit a similar con- 
sideration could weigh with Arabic and PeTsiun as well”. 

At this stage it is necessary to be acquainted with the anlecedants of 
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Mr Fyzee in order to be able to appraise his championship of Arabic and 
Persian particularly in the manner in which he espo\ised it. Mr Asaf 
A. A. Fyzee, whose profession was that of an advocate, was for some years 
tlie Principal of the Government Law College, Bombay. He was a member 
of one of India's early delegations to the UNESCO. He was India’s first 
Ambassador to JEgypt. He was for some years a member of the Union 
I^iblic Service Commission. He was Vice-Chancellor of Kashmir Univer- 
sity. After relinquishing the office of the Vice-Chancellor he was a mem- 
ber of at least two Committees appointed by the Union Government, one 
of wliich was the Emotional Integration Committee. And at the time of 
this championship of Arabic and Persian as on a par with Sanskrit— tlie 
two languages, Arabic and PcTsian do not figure anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion of India, while Sanskrit is not only listed as one of the 15 languages of 
tlie country in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution but is also specified 
as the source or mother language for the vocabulary of the national-lan- 
guage-to-bc, Hindi, in Article 351 — Mr Fyzee was due to leave for Cam- 
bridge as a Commonwealth Fellow. That a lawyer of such long and suc- 
cessful administrative and diplomatic career should forget or ignore the 
Constitution of his comilry, only proves that Mr Fyzee, though an Indian, 
primarily lliought and perhaps thinks, as a Muslim, whose culture is Islamic, 
and not as a Muslim Indian. 

In the pursuit of a purely passionate championship, Fyzee, the intelleC' 
tual, even forgot or ignored or at least wrongly emphasi/c'd history when 
he said, as he is reporic'd to liavc* done, that Arabic and Persian ‘‘had been 
cultivated in India for over 1000 yearn hy 45 million people" and that ‘\seoe- 
ral Indian scholars had employed ihese lan^ua^es for writing classical prose 
and poetry".* 

As for Arabic and Persian having been cultivated in India for “over 1000 
years” the exaggeration adds about four to seven c*entune‘s during which 
there was the probability of the two languages having been cultivated. Al- 
Beruni, the conscientious and meticulous Muslim student of things Indian, 
writing in about a.d. 1050 does not refer to any Arabic or Persian as being 
studied in India. Amir Khusrau, who died at Delhi in a.d. 1325, is almost 
the earliest Indian whose Persian poetry gets an honourable mention in the 
history of Persian poetry. Aziz Ahmad, a Pakistani Muslim, holding a high 
academic position, that of Associate Professor of Islamic Studies in the 
University of Toronto, in his book Studies in Islamdc Culture in the Indian 
Environment, (1961), devoted a whole section of about 12 pages to describe 
the Miislim-strearn of Persian Literature, and another of le.ss than 5 pages 
to examine the Hindu contribution to Persian literature*. Rut h(‘ does not 
speak of Indian Muslim contribution to Arabic literature anywhere. True, 
it was Mas'ud Sa’d Salman that is the earliest of Persian poets east of the 
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Indus. But he was a native of Lahore.^ And hardly can Mr Fyzee, who is a 
citizen of India (Bharat) and not of British India., he expected to look upon 
him as an Indian contributor! 

Two montlis after Mr Badrudduja's venomous outburst in the Loka Sabha 
was reported llie considered view of the Jamaat-i-Islami, which in its frank- 
ness is laudable but in its context ruinous. Mr Aba Lais and»Mr Mohammed 
Yusuf representing (lie organization before tlie National Integration Com- 
mittee in New Delhi on 4 August 1902, and speaking in Urdu — note this 
altitude and behaviour of these Muslim Indians according to whose Con- 
stitution Hindi is the Official Language and English continues to enjoy 
that status as an associate- told Mr Asoka Melita that ‘Ve/Zgion and politics 
cannot he separated^' and that ‘V// the event of an evoitual conflict between 
the claims of religion and country those of ()ne\s religion would take prece- 
dence' * {Times of India, 5-8-Ti2). 

About the middle of October 1962 Aligarh University and indirectly its 
affairs came into the public view again with the appointment of the new 
Vice-Chancellor and his taking charge of his onerous post (Times of India, 
13-l()-’62, leading article entitled “Aligarh University”). 

The new Vice-Chancellor v\'as Mr B. F. 11. B. Tyabji, a retired civilian 
hailing from a well-known Bombay Muslim family. Evidently either Mr 
PreMti Bhatia’s information was wrong or his boosting of Mr A. A. A. Fyzee 
was not strong enough to place Mr Fyzee on the chair. In view of this 
feature and of the dissatisfaction created in the minds of the authorities 
that determine these matters, it is quite necessary to go into the antecedants 
of Mr B. F. II. B. Tyabji in order that we may appropriately ap^iraise the 
great end(‘avour of the Union (iovwnment towards rectifying the unhealthy 
state of affairs prevailing at tlu* University. 

Mr Tyabji has kindly obliged us in this task by providing the material 
eoiiveniently in his book ('haff and Crain, which is a collection of artich'S, 
(‘ssays or addressevs, most of which were published or delivered “over a 
long stretch i;f years” as h(‘ himself avers in his preface' written on 5 
Novembc'r 1961. From ac tual acknowlcHlgemeiits made in the book it is 
not i’)ossil)l(‘ to dcfinitis(‘ the [)eriod, as in some casevs there are no acknovv- 
ledgenu'uls and in some otheis (‘V('n,thc year is not mentioned. From what 
indications I can gather from the* body of the writings itsc'lf 1 think that 
the earliest of them belonged to the year 1943 and the latcvst, as attested 
by Mr Tyabji’s dates, to Jf)6() (17 October). 

Mr Tyabji having risen upto the post of Commonwealth Secretary in 
1952-53 and having represented India in Indonesia thereafter, at the time 
he published his book had retired from his office of India’s Ambassador to 
Bonn (West Cermany). Later he was India’s Ambassador to Tokyo (Japan), 
which position cv idently he came to occupy more or less immediately after 

* Ilah'oz Malik, Moslem Nationalism, 1903, pp. ].3-4; Aziz Ahmad, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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his retirement from tlio Vice-Chancellors post. 

Mr Tyabji is the grandson of the great Indian patriot. Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji, who was the President of the Congress so far back as 1885. Tlial 
great Muslim Indian's first name has always been spelled in the manner 
written above. And even his grandson Tyabji, the subject of our brief 
notice, in his bdbk Chaff and Grain, under reference here, has invariably 
(see pp. 81, 82, 104, 105, 106, 123, 125, 201) spelt it so. The grandson Tyabji, 
however, writes his own name in the Arabieized form as Badr-Ud-Din 
Tyabji! In this connection liis observations regarding the names current 
in Indonesia with 90 per cent of tlu^ population Muslim (pi>. 92-93) are in- 
triguingly interesting and instructive. In his artic le on the Indonesian Scene, 
which Mr Tyabji informs us dhid, p. 101, f.n.) lie published in 1951, he 
says (pp. 88-9): “And again— and this is c\specially significant to an Indian 
observer — most Indonesians have sonorous Sanskrit nanus. Many of tlieir 
social customs, their artistic', cultural and spiritual manifestations bring 
back memories of, and e\'en create an atmosphere reminiscent of the finest 
periods of early Indian Aryan civilization flowering on the banks of the 
Ganges. . . And yet Indonesia is a counlry icith the largest Musihn popula- 
tion in the world, and Islamic renaissance is one of the dominant impulses 
in its national life.'^ * It is not clear from the contc’Xt wla'llu r Mr Tyabji as an 
Indian is glad about the position or as a Muslim sorry about it. For his 
rcanark that “all these seeming contradictions arc' apt to h‘ad one astray'* 
cannot be definitely construed one way or the other! But he is (]nitc posi- 
tive about Islamic renaissance being “an integral part of Indonesian na- 
tionalisin'’ to such an extent that “tJie lattc'r inevitably includes tlic 
former”.- 

Mr Tyabji ^^'ith the self-(lc'])reciatory remark about his “little ” knowledge 
of the sam(', tells his readers tliat it was “aeejuirc'd by inhcritanc(’, and some 
spasmodic reading in Urdu, Pc'rsian, and of translations in English from 
Arabic and Sanskrit at odd time's” (p. 25). Abfjut his interest in religion, 
he asserted in his lecture delivered at the Islam University at Jagjakarta in 
1954, to have been “comparatively reernt”. It was so recent that he could 
describe it as having bc'cai “stimulated after Ins arrival” in Indonesia, i.e., 
in 1954. And the cause* of the arousal of his interest in Islam he stated to be 
that he found “the atmospliere in Indonesia cong(*nial for the? kind of 
religious fc^eling that animates me”. He further observed : “I know very 
little of the dogma even of my own religion, Islam; let alone the other great 
religions of India, or of the world.'* * (p. .56). 

Speaking before German Academy in 1959, whe n Mr Tyabji was India s 
Ambassador to West Gennany, on coope»-ation between countries, and 
desiring to instance the existence of such cooperation in the past, he posed 
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the problem for his actual listeners and potential readers "how many know 
that perhaps the greatest Indian ruler Asoka . . . had a Greek grand-mother'\ 
He asserts that Chandragupta Mauiya married the daughter of Selukos 
Nikator, the successor of Alexander in Asia, and strangely remarks, “I 
mention this, not because of its intrinsic significance; whether Asoka had 
a Greek graiid-niother or not matic'rs little; but because it lights up a 
chapter in the history of l)oth Greek and Indian civilizations” (p. 133). 

A doubtful event, supposed fact which tlie writer and commentator him- 
self, too, is not decided about — otlierwise Mr Tyabji would not have used 
the word “perhaps” in informing his audience that Asoka had a Greek 
grandmother — in the history of one's counliy is set forth as an assertion be- 
fore a foreign audience. The suggestion is plain enough and the speakers 
intention is patently clear that he liimself saw in Asoka's work and achieve- 
ment tJu’ results of Greek heredity grafted on to Indian one. 

Now Asoka s Greekness could Ik; asserh'd only if the Greek lady, who, 
according to Tyabji, was married to Chandragupta, was the mother of Bin- 
dusara, the s(jn of Cliandragiipta and the father of Asoka. Otherwise even 
if a daughter of Seleueus was married to Chandragupta she could only 
nominally or rather socially, be Asoka's grandmother but not biologically. 
Secondly, it argues some bias or prejudice in a speaker or a writer, wlio, 
knowing a situation to be not beyond doubt, uses it as if it were an es- 
tablished faet, making it possible for him to point to the lesson he desires 
to deduce from history. Tlu' strangest thing about all this roundabout of 
Mr Tyabji is that tlie historians themselves, wlio ])ave written accounts of 
this early age of Indian history, ha\e pronounced on the subject in so 
guarded a manner that no responsible popularizer of Indian history or cul- 
ture should venture to make a statement like that ot Tyabji’s. 

The CainhrUh^e Shorfer Hisionj of India piiblislied in 1934, has 
the following: 

It is not finite chair whctiier a matrimonial alliance formed part of 
(lie treaty, f.r wIu^Ikt Uk' right of marriage between the two families 
[of Cliandragnpt.i and of Seleneusj was simply rc’cognised. If the usual 
oriental practice was followed and if w(' regard Chandragupta as the 
victor, then it would mean that a daughter or other female relative of 
Seleueus was given to the Indian ruler or to oiu' of liis sous, so that Asoka 
may have had Greek blood in his v(‘ins. 

Prof. N. A. Nilakantlia Sastri, writing in 1950.* stated the position as: “A 
matrimonial alliance also followed, perhaps a daughter of Seleueus being 
married either to Chandragupta or his son Brindusara.” Neither of the 
authors affirm, besides, that either Chandragupta or Briuclusara had only 
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one wife and that was tlie Greek female, whether a daughter or a female 
relative of Seleucus. To build dieories of culture contact and culture deve^ 
lopment on such dubious foundation and present them to a foreign aud- 
ience likely to be initially biased— witness the dilFcrence between the state- 
ments of the situation made by the British authors of the Shari ar Cam- 
bridge History a*id by the Indian professor— in favour of the Greeks does 
not bespeak absence of bias. 

In the article headed “The National Flag and the National Emblem of 
India , Mr Tyabji tells us how as a civilian — secretary member of a high- 
ix)wered committee — he was finally author of both the emblem and the 
flag of India (Bharat). This is how in his words it happened : “By this slow 
and wearing out process of trial and failure however suddenly one day, I 
saw light; nothing but the existing Asokan capital should be the national 
crest. . . This solution appears so obvious now, that it seems incredible 
that it should not have struck me earlier” (p. 47). About the genesis of the 
national flag Mr Tyabji says: “. . . w'hcn studying the Asokan Sarnath 
capital it struck one that the dhartna chakra which was originally its crown- 
ing glory . . . would be the most suitable emblem to replace the Cluirkaa 
oil the Congress flag. . . I therefore got my wife* to i>aint a flag in the old 
Congress colours, saffron, white and green, but with the Asokan dhanna 
chakra in the centre. . . My wife had painU d the dhanna chakra in black . . . 
Jl was changed to navy blue /by the Committee/* (pp. 44-5). 

As against his effective role in fixing the national emblem and the na- 
tional flag, stands his attitude to measures taken after Partition by the 
Union Government, whose trusted and important servant and one of the 
advisers in the framing of policies Mr Tyabji theji was. 

In his obituary note on his brother, which is “a personal memoir” ex- 
tending over 25 pages in his book of 208 jiages, Mr Tyabji narrates the 
state of his brothers mind after the Partition in 1917. In his narration he 
must be presumed to reveal to his readers his own attitude in so far as he 
does not add any counteracting observation of his own. He says that his 
brothers “profession brought him in close contact with a large number of 
Muslims whose lives atid property were being wantonly, almost barbarously, 
destroyed by the Draconian Evacuee Laws and Rcgulxilions* * (p. 125). 

Mr Tyabji s heroes are usually Akbar, and as any Indian riglitly expects 
his own grandfather, Badruddin Tyabji, another national hero for all In- 
dians. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who kept away the Muslims fuan the Con- 
gress and sowed the seeds of Muslim separatism, ard Sir Muhammed Icjbal 
who watered the sapling germinating from Sir Syed's seeds and turned it 
into a giant tree bearing the bitter fruit of Partition (pp. 81-3) too, are 
Mr Tyabji*s heroes. 

Mr Tyabji is not content with describing Sir Muhammed Iqbals song 
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“Tarana-i-IIind” as “famous patriotic song” but goes on to add (p. 83) it is 
**l(wecl ami cherished as a natioiud svng\* And this Mr Tyabji did, while 
he was Indian (Bharat's) envoy or ambassador in Indonesia in 1954, before 
an Indonesian audience. How even an ordinary Indian, leave aside a highly 
placed representative oi tlu' Government of India (Bharat), could describe 
after 1950 any other than Bavindranath Tagores “Jana gtfua rnana etc.” or 
Bankimchaiidra ChattcTje(''s “Vaiide mataram etc.” as a “national song” I fail 
to understand! 

Mr Tyabji’s view of liis Hindu compatriots and of the purely Hindu 
pc'iiod of Indian history appears to me not to be all that it should be for 
a Responsible and intelligent citizen of India! 

Harping on the oft-repeated partial truth, while inaugurating Indologieal 
Conference at Essen in Germany in 1959, that there “is the almost com- 
pkitcj lack of any written historical records in India extending back to what 
may be called her Classical Period”, Mr Tyabji asserts as an “amazing fact” 
that while India and Indians are mentioned in the literature and writings 
of many foreigners, there is “no corresponding meiitioji ol any foreigners 
or of any forc'ign countries in Indian writings or records”. He suiDports his 
ass('rlion willi thc^ more positive allegation tliat “Indians were so proud 
and sell-centred that they rdused to take note of any developments out- 
side their own country or (wc'u to recognise their existence” (p.l55). 

Mr Tyabji should have lianled up Al-Beruni, if he had made a statement 
like what Tyabji represents liim as having made, before the court of ration- 
ality, and asked if tlu’ Hindus did behave that way how was it that they 
spoke, in their astronomy-cum-astrology, of both Yavana and Romaka theo- 
ries and propositions as they did (A/ Berunfs India, 1, pp. 153, 158)? As 
a matter of tact Al-BeiMini is not at all so sweeping in his remarks. He only 
accuses “the present generation” as naiTow-minded (Lor. cit , p. 22). 

In his hurrv to castigate his compatriots, the Hindus, Mr Tyabji even 
forgets his own affinnalio]) about their cultural intake' in the past. In ano- 
ther essay of his in the book (p. 26) he has opinc'd that Islam and its rulers' 
close connec tion with Iran had oxicnc-d to Indian scholars the store of the 
cultural heritag(' of Arabia and the link established with China through 
Buddhism “had brought the treasures of China's culture wn'thin the orbit 
of its more ('ncjuiring minds”. As Mr Tyabji lias not statcxl that both the 
opportunilic's of rich treasure were thrown aw^ay we must fake it that he 
implic's them to have' been utilized to enrich the Indian culture! 

Finally 1 shall rc'fer at greater Ic'iigth to Tyabji's concept of culture, and 
particularly his plan for fostering it through what is to him the appropriate 
educational institution, as his ideas on this subject on the eve of his as- 
suming the charge of the office of the Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim 
University arc most significant for our present purpose, viz., the atmosphere 
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at Aligarh Muslim University. 

Mr Tyabjis book Chaff and Grain contains one essay, which he charac- 
terizes as au “article*' and must therefore have been contributed bv him 
to some journal. Mr Tyabji, however, has not indicated anywhere tlic year 
in which he had published it. We can infer from a reference in the body 
of the writing iteelf that it was written before India became a Sovereign 
Republic. For Mr Tyabji speaks of His Majesty’s Goverument supporting 
an Academy of the kind he has planned therein, by making available the 
services of one or the other of the tlnee scholarly students of Islam then at 
British Universities, Bevan, Margoulinth and Nicholson (p. 30). I cannot 
think it probable that Mr Tyabji could have spoken of the British Govern- 
ment as His Majesty's Government if he had written his article after In- 
df’pendencc. Anyway the article must liavc been written before Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne in 1053. 

Mr Tyabji moializes over the “ruthlessly” westernized culture of Japan 
giving her the position of “the foremost power in the East” without any 
“attempt at achieving a synthesis of the East and the West on equal terms 
in all the fields of human thought and endeavour” and Iut precipitate fall 
in the Second World War (p. 27). And he wants his India to “avoid making 
such a mistake". For India, he is sure, “will never be happy unless she 
achieves a synthesis of Western materialism with Eastern nu^liiphysies 
If India cannot be hajqoy going ahead with W(\stern materialism without 
“her own metaphysics”, she will be “e(]ually unhappy if she strives to jetti- 
son Western materialism, in an aiicrnpt to drift back to Vcdic limes' * (p. 
27). 

Mr Tyabji’s confkh'nc e in the gn'atness of India is astonishingly yet un- 
realistically great in the wake of which lie* further argues that India’s being 
unhappy will “infect the /whole/ world” with discontent, and thus sup- 
ports his plea for an Academy, designed according to him to prepare; edu- 
eatcxl Indians capable of synthesizing Western materialism and “Indian 
mc‘ta])hysics” by an appeal on the international plane'. Fioiri India's current 
situation, too, Mr Tyabji seeks support for his Academy and his brand of 
education in that institution. lie asserts that India is suffering from a “cul- 
tural malaise” which to him “sec'nis to be steadily getting worse”. 

"Jo produce Indian citizens of the right type of cultural synthesis and 
thus to cure India of her “cultural malaise” Mr Tyabji pioposed an Indian 
National Academy at the Centre ‘with cluiirs for. the study and leaching 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and English'’ fp. 28). Though only languages 
are mentioned what he had in view was both language and litc'ratiire and 
even more. He says, “Tlie whole aim of the Academy should be to make a 
comparative* study of tht*se languages as well as of the culture and the 
religions represented by them” (p. 29). 
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We can understand Mr Tyabji to mean the study of Hindu religion and 
Hindu culture subsumed under the study of Sanskrit language. We may 
similarly interpret English language to include the study of English or 
British culture but can it properly be said to subsume the study of Chris- 
tianity as a whole? I do not think we can. Roman Catholicism and its cul- 
ture are more intimately the concern of India, the large nwijority of whose 
Christian citizens prefer Roman Catholicism and owe allegiance to Rome. 
The two languages Aiabic and Persian can cover not only Islamic religion 
and culture as a whole but can do more as Persian, before Islam captured 
Persia, enshrined another religion and culture. 

Later, separate Chairs “for the study and teaching of Hindi and Urdu” 
were to be instituted by the Centre “as soon as possible”. Chairs for the 
study of “Provincial” /'regional^ languages “may be added if any Province 
/Staley wished to sponsor them”. Later in the development of the Academy, 
first, “separate wings” for the study of Oiiental and Occidental Arts by “the 
comparative method”, and thereafter for the study of “the Sciences in *^he 
same manner” were to be added. 

The students admitted to the Academy at its initial stage were to be re- 
quired to study English and two other languages, one of which was to be 
Sanskrit, tlic other being naturally either Arabic or Persian. And no one 
was to be permitted to “learn less than two Provineial languages”. As Hindi 
and Urdu would be added to tlu' languages professed at the Academy be- 
fore any other “Provincial language” at the initial, or at the next to the 
initial stage of the Academy, a student studying at it would have to study : 

1. Englisli language and its literature, religion and civilization; 

2. Sanskrit language and its literature, religion and eivilization; 

3. either Arabic or Persian language and its literature, religion and 
civilization; 

4. Hindi language and I take its literature too, and 

5. Urdu language and its literature. 

If and when, i.e., in practical counting along with Hindi and Urdu — 
and we may, knowing the kc'enness of everyone of the Linguistic States 
about its own language, take it that no time would be lost by them to pro- 
vide for the study of their res]:)ective language — the other “Provincial lan- 
guages” would be provided for at the Academy, the above scheme of study 
would not change numerically but would be modified, apparently to a 
small but intrinsically considerable extent. For then no one would be per- 
mitted to learn “more than one language belonging to the same language- 
group”. And the language-groups as envisaged by Mr Tyabji are: 

1. Hindi and the seven languages Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kash- 
miri, Marathi, Oriya and Punjabi; 
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2. Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu; and 

3. Urdu by itself, which according to Mr Tyabji s reckoning is a lan- 
guage ^'derived from Arabic aiul Persian sources*? 

Tlie scheme of study at tlie Academy in its next to initial stage, as plan- 
ned by Mr Tyalfji would thus be: 

A. (1) English, etc. as above; (2) Sanskrit etc. as above; (3) Arabic or 
Persian etc. as above; (4) Hindi; and (5) Urdu; or 

B. (1) English etc., (2) Sanskrit, etc., (3) Arabic or PcTsian etc.; (4) Hindi; 
(5) Any one of the languages Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu; 
or 

C. (1) (2), (3) as above; and (4) Any one of the seven languages, Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, and Punjabi; and (5) 
Either Urdu or any one of the four languages, Kannada, Malayahun, 
Tamil and Telugu; or 

D. (1) (2), (3) as above; (4) Urdu; and (5) Any one of the eight languages, 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kaslimiri, Marathi, Oriya and 
Punjal)f; or any one of the four languages, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Tamil and Telugu; or 

E. (1) (2), (3j as above; (4) Any one of the four languages, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Tamil and l’(4ugu; and (5) Either any one ol tlu^ eight 
languages, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Punjabi, or Urdu. 

My purpose in detailing the scheme of the National Academy and its 
courses of study planned by Mr Tyabji is simply to see what light, if any, 
it throws on Tyabjfs cherished views and attitudes about the riglits and 
duties of Muslims as citizens of India on the eve of his taking over the 
office of the Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University. I shall, there- 
fore, confine my remarks to that particular aspect of this scheme and not 
touch upon its purely educational aspects. 

It should be plain to any rational individual on scrutinizing the scheme 
as stated above, that Mr Tyabji takes for granted and/or assents that tlie 
3 languages Arabic, English and Persian, which do not find even a inc'n- 
tion in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution of India, are on a par with 
Sanskrit in all respects and must be patronized by" the Union CovcTiiment 
on terms of complete equality. It must be remembered in this context that 
Sanskrit is not only one of the languages of tlu' Eighth Schedule l)ut is 
raised to the much higher status, that of a source, feeder, or motlier of the 
national-language-to-be in Article 351 of the Constitution. The particular 
Article lays down that the enrichment of Hindi, the official language, so 
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that it becomes an adequate veliicle for the “composite culture*^ of India 
shall be effected “by drawing, wJicrevcr necessary or desirable for its voca- 
bulary, primarily * on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages.” Sans- 
krit has had its home in India and lias been tlie language of culture in the 
land for nearly 4()(X) years. And now it is the only continuity from fhe hoary 
past, the iffiysical continuity of the land having been broken by the Parti- 
tion. The importance attached to it can be judged from the fact that since 
the Congress came into power in 19o7 no less than 11 committees in 10 
different States were appointed to report on Sanskrit till 1956, when the 
Union CovcTumeiit ajipointed its Sanskrit Commission.^* 

By jilaeing Arabic and Pcisian by the side of Sanskrit on tlic same 
ped(*stal and by making the study of one or thc^ other of them compul- 
sory Mr Tyabji creates the situation of perfect ecjuality not only between 
Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture on the one hand, and Perso-Arabic culture 
On the other, in the composite' culture of India but also establishes perfect 
balance between the two groups, the Hindus and the Muslims, treating 
them as two nationalities. 

The compulsory study of English and British civilization — though appa- 
rently suggested as a modernity to be synlhesi/ed with the Ciriental civili- 
zations, typified by Sanskrit and Pc'rso-Arabic tradition — is yet capable of 
being looked upon as the represenialive of the third important component 
of the Indian population, the Cdnistians. For Mr Tyaliji wants also the re- 
ligion typified by English to be studied. Thus Mr Tyabji may be said not 
to have the view that tlu' Hindus and the Muslims in India are the two 
nationalities making the composite State of India but only the three im- 
portant traditions which devserve to be synthesized. But this is only an 
apparent aspc'ct. By raising Urdu to a position of equality with Hindi which 
is the Official Language of India in her existing Constitution, Mr Tyabji 
lias S(‘eur('d preponderance' lor the Muslims in India not only over English 
and its Christians in India, who form a small minority, but also over Hindi 
and the Hindus, a communily which in size is at least six times the Mus- 
lims in India. 

Urdu, the mother-tongue par excellence of the Muslims in India and 
also the olfieial language' ol West Pakistan, is to receive equal patronage 
with Hindi and is to lie entlironed above tlie remaining twelve Regional 
languages of the Eighlli Sehc'dnle. These eleven languages may be pro- 
nounced to be unfortunate ones in spite of their getting a place in the 
Eighth Schedule. For first, in Mr TyabiTs National Academy they arc not 
to be patroniz('d by the Centre; second, the speakers of these languages — 

I use the word speaker to mean a person who has the particular language 
as his inothcr-tongne — for practical purposes and reasons would not be 
able to study their own motlier-tonguc at the National Academy. Tliey 
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cannot do so because Hindi being the official language of the Union, prac- 
tical considerations must lead them to take up that language at the Aca- 
demy. Having taken up tlie study of Himli they would be precluded from 
taking their own mother-tongue as the first language in Mr Tyabji s scheme. 
The speakers of Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil, Tehigu would have to choose 
Urdu as their fiftfi language; and the speakers of Assamese, Bengali, Guja- 
rati, Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya and Punjabi will have to take up either one 
of the four languages, Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugn, or Urdu. 
As in both cases they would have to learn a new alphabet and as prota- 
gonists of Urdu are nc\’er wearied of telling us that the most imi^)rtant 
difference between Hindi and Urdu is the one of script, Urdu, being thus 
easier to study and helpful to the study of Hindi, has more tlian equal 
chance of being taken up for study at Mr Tyabji’s National Academy by 
speakers of these seven languages, i.e., by about one-third of the whole 
population of the country. Speakers of Hindi, who, loo, lull in the same 
category, will be doing the same with greater probability and frequency 
as the study of one of the four languages of the Kamiada-and-otliers-group 
would involve for them miicli more additional burden as a fifth language 
than the study of Urdu which is reiterated to be so like Hiiuh. 

In virtmil effect, therefore, Mr Tyabji’s scheme of studies in bis National 
Academy would lead to the study and cultivation f)f Urdu by more than 
two-thirds of India, i.e., by more than five times the Urdu-speakers of 
Pakistan. Urdu which in law tod.iy is not even Ji co-official language of 
more than one State, i.e., of people who number about half tlu' Urdu- 
speakers of Pakistan, and is one of the two Official languages of Pakistan, 
will be cultivated in India by such a large number that in practical effect 
it would be one of the two Official languages of India! Muslims in India 
would thus stand out not as a minority, hopelessly small tliougli in num- 
bers, but as a community, an ethnic group affiliated to citizens of Pakistan, 
a large nationality as big as and perhaps biggi’r than the majority eom- 
munity of India! llic plan for synthesis within India of Mr Tyabji’s fram- 
ing has all the potcMifialitics of leading to a claim and a clamour for re- 
cognition of Muslims in India as a distinct nationality! 

With such notions of syntbc'sis, siu'b undercurrents of Muslim aggran- 
disement, and sucli rather dcfeclivc and even distorted view of Indian 
culture Mr Tyabji look charge of the office' of the Viec-Chancc'llor of Ali- 
garh Muslim University, where as we have seen cnirlier, to say the le^ast, 
atmosphere, both in the teacher and the student worlds, was exacerbated 
and distinctly communal. 

The editor of the paper penned an editorial (Times of India, 13-10-'62) 
to give wide publicity to Mr Tyabji's pronouncement on his assumption 
of the office of Vice-Chancellor. 

The editor, complimented the University on what he considered to be 
evidence of good conduct in the words: "Aligarh University has not been 
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in the headlines for some time which all its well-wishers must find very 
comforting”. He substantiated his compliments by pointing out that ‘when- 
ever it has been in the news the reason has been serious trouble of a com- 
munal nature”. To have the correct perspective the readers must be re- 
minded that perliaps tlic worst of such communal-virus-manifestation was 
just one yc'ar old and its ramifications had subsided no(? even 6 months 
before, tli(^ learned editor wrote down the above complimentary sigh! 

The editor approvingly set fortli V^ice-Chancellor Tyal:)ji*s declaration that 
“his first interest would be tlie students, wlio, he said, must imbibe a sense 
of belonging to India”. 

Within a week of this cominendation of the editor of The Times of IndUiy 
its news-serviceman from Aligarli reportf'd (Times of India, l8-10-’62) that 
Vice-Cliancellor Tyabji speaking on the Founders Day celebrations of the 
University asserted that now that niaiiy centres for the study of Islamic 
thouglit and culture and civilisation were being started “Aligarh University 
slK)uld 1)0 made the finest and most Catholic of them all”. He further opined 
that the University should develop “fraternal and int(‘llectual ties” with all 
educational centres and particularly with such as Banaras Hindu University 
and Vishwabharati at Shantinikelan. f. 

The commendation of the Times of India under Vice-Chanecllor Tyabji's 
regime seems to have proved effective. For Aligarh University appeared in 
the news about 8 months after it and that, loo, through the apparently 
beneficent activity of its new Vice-Ciiancellor. The Times of India news 
service rc'porled from Aligarli on June (1 1983, (Times of India, 7-r>63) 
that Mr Tyabji liad appealed to Muslims in India that they should write 
letters to their friends, “associates” and relatives in Pakistan urging on 
them the need for “an amicable settlement of Kashmir dispute”. The re- 
porter further stated that Mr Tyabji was of tlic opinion that “Kashmir now 
under Pakistani occupation may go to that country with minor adjustments 
along the ccasc'-fire line”. 

Within 3 wce’ks after this apparently beneficent activity, the Aligarh Uni- 
versity Vice-Chancellor figured in tlie news from Nvw Delhi of 21 June. 
At a press confe rence Mr Badruddin Tyabji liad reverted tei some^ of his 
ideas expre'ssed in Chaff and Gram and had even travelled beyond them. 
In his book he liad forgollcn to accommodate Buelelhist “contribution” to 
Indian culture in his National Academy. Now he suggested a whole uni- 
versity to be established at (he olel Bueldhist centre of Nalanda for studying 
that. 

On 10 Septt»mher 1963, several questions were asked with regard to the 
movements of Josh Malihabadi. an Urdu poet, between Pakistan and India, 
in the Rajya Sablia, (Times of India, ll-9-’63) by a Muslim member, Mr A. 
M. Tariq. On the same dav in the reply by Professor Humayiin Kabir, Min- 
ister for Education, to Mr Deokinandan Narayan it came out, though laco- 
nically, that Aligarh University had, apparently very recently permitted the 
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use of Roman Script, evidently for Hindi, lo those students whose mother- 
tongue was neither Hindi nor Urdu ! 

Newly incorporated Goa, naturally in more sense than one, provided 
Mr Tyabji a splendid opportunity for concretisizing his Christian side of 
the National Academy. He straightway proceeded to suggest that a Uni- 
versity for studying /"and fostering?7 the "Christian contribution*' to Indian 
culture should be established at Goa. He asked the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity to become a centre for the study of "Samkritic influences on Indian 
Thought.'* * His own Aligarh University, Mr Tyabji described as "a great 
centre of Indian learning * and as ‘one of our great assets”. And he wanted 
it to .specialize in the study of Islatnic contribulion to Indian culture.’^ 
With such views on specialization, which I have no doubt an intelligent 
reader of this book, or of Mr Badr-ud-din Tyabji's Chaff and Crain, would 
find to be not in consonance with his professed panacea for liis supposed 
"cultural malaise” of India, Mr Tyabji could be^ expected to agree to the 
dropping of the qualifying word appearing after the word Aligarh in the 
name of his University. But he actually told the pressmen that he was 
not in favour of dropping it. 

Evidently he pairied all inconvenient further questioning by stating the 
objective, which he had stressed on his assumption of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor in the words "The students* sense of belonging to India", in the 
charmingly grand ones as: "The more fundamental task was to r(‘shape 
the content of teaching and the outlook of students.” He further stated that 
his University had "already initiated a scheme for the reshaping of the gene- 
ral education course to make the student aware of the total heritage of 
India and not of a part of it*’, 

Mr Tyabji pointed out to the pressmen evidently as a proof of the whole- 
ness presented by the University to its students that "more than a quarter 
of the students in the university were non-Muslims”. I should request the 
reader to remember that when tiu' Enquiry Committee reported at the 
b(*ginning of 1961 the number of non-Muslim students was stated to be 
about one-third of the total ! 

Vice-Chancellor Tyabji’s zeal, one which is intriguingly common to almost 
all leading Muslim Indians as will be clear in the course of this study, for 
Roman script, led him to introduce "as an associate script” the Roman 
Script "for learning Urdu and Hindi”, as he revealed to the pressmen "par- 
ticularly for students from non-Urdu speaking [?] -areas . 

On 11 June 1963 The Times of India puldished the news that at the 
21st Annual conference of the All-India Jamiat-ul-ulema on the previous 
day, the Jamiat adopted at Meerut a resolution "opposing the alleged evic- 
tion of Miislims from Assam”, arguing that “it was unjust to evict Miislims 
without giving them an opportunity to prove their bonafides* . The Times 
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of Ifidia in its issue of 13 Juno commented tlirough its Current Topics 
column on the resolution asking what grounds for any complaint about 
eviction of Pakistani Muslim tlie Jamiat had. The comment revealed that 
the “number of illegal immigrants' was “over three lakhs (3,00,000) and 
tliat only a small fraction of those who came in"' were “sent back’’. It 
further aflinued that the Pakistani infiltrators had received help from “cer- 
tain elements” making the “Cenernment s belated efforts to trace and evict 
them” not as sueeessful as they should or would have been. 

How could any University satisfy its consc ic'uco that it has done well by 
the Constitution of India by permitting its students to do Hindi in Roman 
script when the Constitution in Article 313 quite definit(‘ly lays down that 
th(' Official Language of the Union shall l)e Hindi written in Devanagari 
script I am unable to understand. And when the Minister for Education 
of th(‘ Union Coverniru'nt sort of blesses such a step ou the specious plea 
of autonomy of a University one ean clearly see that he is not serving the 
cause of national solidarity even as an ordinary citixen is expected to do, 
much less as one enlnisted \v’ith the effective impleirKMitation of educational 
machinery in tin; caus(‘ of such solidarity! 

Mr Arif G. Kadwaiii in Ins letter to the Editor of 25 October, published 
in T/ic Times of India afft r a whole wec'k, on i November 1963, drew the 
attention of the aiithoiitics that Pakistani Urdu journals espousing the 
cause of Pakistan and eonlaining iiiHammalory matter, one of which carried 
on its front page' a miilti-colonr photograph of Liaejnat Ali Khan were being 
sold. lie commented npon the free sale f?] of such journals as “an attempt 
to tamper with the loyalty of Indians". 

The same paper in its issiu' of 9 No\ ember carried a brief resume by its 
staff reportc'r of ]>r Zakir Husains speech at a dinner meeting of the 
Tndo-Arab Soei('ty in Bombay. i> Husain, then tlu' Vice-President of India, 
maiulainc'd that “the* 45 million Indian Muslims were co-rulcrs with their 
cnuntryiru'n of otluT faiths in the secular democracy”. He further told 
them that “T/i/.s new situation * would make them contribute significantly 
to a cultural synthesis c^f great value”. Tlie correct perspective for Dr Hus- 
ain's rc'porled us(' of the ('xpression “this nt'w situation” is provided in 
the next seiiLenee of the re])ort('r which reads: “Tlie Vice-President said 
that, in history Muslims had either ruled exclusively or had been ruled hy 
}ion -Muslims".** 

Dr Husain likc'd to familiarize what he, like Smith, chose to describe 
as the new role or the new silualion of the Muslims in India. For addressing 

* Italics mine. 

** Italics mine. I must diaw the readers’ attention to the fact that Wilfred Cantw^ell 
Smith, the well-known Cimadiaii stiuk'iit of the Muslims of British India, in his bid to 
be an equally distini^ui.shed aiitliority on Muslims as a whokx and writing in 1957 his 
Islam ill Moflrni Uistonf, at p. 280 obstaves: “Muslims have cither had pcditical 
power or llie\ have not. Never ])efnrc have ihcii shared it with others,*' 
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the Coimbatore District Muslim Citizens Committee about a week or so 
later he pointed out that “in the India of today the Muslims shared power 
unlike in the past when they were either rulers or were ruled” while asking 
his co-religionists to “shed all complexes” (Times of India, 22-11 -'63, “Cur- 
rent Topics”). 

The stateinent#and assertion of both Smith and Dr Zakir Husain appear 
to me to be ill-advised. Surely in the U.S.S.R., the Mu.slim majority Repub- 
lics, to take only one instance, are an example' of co-rule with non-Muslims 
older than the Indian one! 

The year 1964 lirought in more violent allegations, more intransigence 
and very much more bittc'r communal riols as a reaction to the harass- 
ment of the Hindus in East Pakistan. The year 1963 ended with riols started 
by Kashmir's Muslims in Srinagar and the year ]fX)4 started witli East 
Pakistani Muslims looting, burning and killing Hindus in their State as a 
rc'p('rcnssion of th(' Srinagar incidents. So we find Hatim Jaliwala of Bom- 
bay writing to the Editor of The Times of India on the first day of 1904 
deeply regretting “the most un-lslamic” behaviour of Srinagar Muslims 
{Times of India, 4-l-’64) and 17 West Bengal Muslims condemning “the 
brutal atrocit^s on Hindu minorities in East Pakistan” in the last week of 
the first month of the year (Times of India, 24-l-’64). 

February of the year brought tlie incredible rev(*lalit)n from Delhi that 
the authorities had (‘iitrusted many important documents written in Per- 
sian about the great monument Taj Mahal to a tourist-guide and the rather 
irritating news that the guide had made away to Pakistan with all of them 
(Times of India, 7-2-'64, “Current Topics”). The third of the month fea- 
tured Calcutta Muslims in a bad light. Tlie news of 1,6 February was that 
25 persons /^Muslims?/ were arrested in the Beniapukur area of central 
Calcutta when a crowd attacked the police party which had gonc^ there to 
;irresl two persons under the Defence of India Rules. The Police took 
under custody one Mr Mohammed Salauddin (Jr.), a municipal comu'illor 
of Calcutta, and found themselves surrounded and attacked by a crowd 
but managed to go off with their quarry. Later, a strong ])olice force arriv- 
ing on the spot arrested 25 persons concerned in the fray and took under 
custody another Muslim leader, Mr Mohammed Salauddin (Sr ?) who was 
the chief administrative officer of Aujuman-Mufidul-Islam, under the same 
Rules (Times of India, 17-2-’64). 

Riotous occurrences in West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa arising out of the 
forceful expulsion of large classes of Hindus and Christians from East 
Pakistan, which took place in January, had further repercussions which 
got vented in the Rajya Sabha in the first week of March. Mr G. L. Nanda, 
the then Union Home Minister, told the House on 5 March tliat some 
Mu.slims had been engaged in creating panic among their co-religionists in 
Calcutta, instigating them to demand migration to East Pakistan. He also 
stated that the same elements wctc responsible for tlie mass resignatirais 
S.27 • 
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by Muslim employees of the Calcutta Port authorities in their attempt at 
creating a situation similar to what existed in January {Times of India, 
6 - 3 -' 64 ). 

The very next clay Mr R. M. Hajamavis, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, made a statement in the Loka Sabha intimating that the arrest of 
Mr Muzzaffar Hussain, a member of the House, made by<U.P. Government 
was in respect of a highly objectionable speech he had made at Tanda in 
Faizabad District on 2 July 1963. In his speech Mr Hussain had told his 
audience that “Muslim women were given injections for effecting birth 
control’' and that “that would make them sterile without their knowledge 
so tliat the number of Muslims might be reduced”. He further ‘"complained 
that the Government proposed to make changes in Muslim personal law 
to convert Muslims to Hinduism”. He exhorted his audience “to rise and 
accept the challenge”. The U.P. Police had registered a ease against Mr 
Hussain on 25 January and on a warrant he was arrested on 15 February 
in his village (Times of India, 7-3-'64). 

A late news item in The Tunes of ImJia issue of 26 March, announced 
the recovery by Calcutta police of a “large quantity of chemicals and other 
materials for the manufacture of bombs” in a night raid on fihe house of a 
Muslim in East Calcutta. 

All fool’s day revealed the use of Pakistani text hooks in certain private 
schools in the border towns and villages of Rajasthan, containing anti-Indian 
and jyro-Pakisiani propaganda, especi.ally in maktahs where Maulavis con- 
ducted the instruction * (Times of India, l-4-'64). The next day's isstie of 
The Tunes of Itidia contained the news that a Muslim worker in a tyre 
factory at Sewri, Bombay, had made derogatory remarks about the national 
flag and used a paper r(*plica of it for cleaning a machine on the Republic 
Day (26 January) and that he was arrested by the Spc'cial Branch, Bombay 
C.I.D. after an enquiry. 

On Friday, 3 April 1964, Muslims of Bombay in a meeting convened by 
the reprt'sentatives of 36 Muslim organizations and presided over by Mr 
Abid Ali, tlu' Congress Secretary, passed a number of resolutions among 
which figured one* condemning Pakistani “atrocities” perpetrated on the 
minorities of East Pakistan. They d('clared further that Kashmir was an 
“indivisible and integral part” of India and that “the people of Kashmir 
have themselves proclaimed this fact unamhiguoushj through their freely 
elected Constituent Assembly and reiterated it in two successive elections'^. 
They asserted that “the demand [oi Pakistan/ for a plebiscite, in Kashmir 
was without any justification in yiew of this unambiguous verdict of the 
people of Kashmir\ Tliey maintained that the resolutions of the Security 
Council passed in 1948-49 had become obsolete “ns Pakistan had failed to 
fulfil its obligations laid down in those resolutions”. They even declared 
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categorically that Pakistan was UlegaUy occtfpying a part of Kashmir con- 
sequent upon its wanton aggression* (Times of India, 4-4-'64). 

Once again the Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University Mr Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji figured, but in a not too favourable situation, in the news 
on 14 April 1964. While air-wafting advice to the Kashmiri “lioir, Shaikh 
Abdulla, on lii% release, as to how he should behave, he described the 
warnings uttered by Mr Shastri and Mr Chagla as “fortunate but necessary” ! 
{Times of India, 14-4-'64). 

Mr N. M. Anwar, a member of the Rajya Sabha, in his speech on the 
Finance Bill styling Sheikh Abdulla as Sher-i-Kashmir (Lion of Kashmh) 
described his future in glowing terms as not only the harbinger but also 
as the actual architect of Hindii-Muslim unity. Under pressure of a question 
by one of the members of the House he said : “Under the present system 
of joint electorate, the Hindu society has no opportunity to get to know 
the real mind of the Muslim community because most Muslims they have 
adopted in the secular State have naturally got to be considered as the 
show boys of the majority community.” Without scanning the special and 
perhaps specious reasoning of this elected legislator, I should remind the 
reader of my submission made that one of the objectives of Muslims in 
India, as they were' friistrated by t’je actual Partition of the country in 1947, 
is to press for separate electorates (The Times of India, 27-4-'64). 

In May in the State of Bihar was formed, under the presidentship of 
Mr A. Q, Ansari, the Health Minister of the State, the Bihar Congress 
Muslim Front. On 7 May, it passed a number of resolutions. One' of them 
reiterated the view that ‘‘five erores fin actual fact the Census of 1961 makes 
t])eTn out to be less tlian 47 millions/ of Muslims in India” would not tole- 
rate the separation of Kashmir from India, a view and plea voiced also on 
the same day by the Jamiat-ul-ulema and other Muslim organizations of 
Cuttack and Sambalpur in Orissa, and of the Dawoodi Bohras of Godhra in 
Gujarat. Another resolution of the Bihar Congress Muslim Front condemned 
th(' communal riots in East Pakistan and the atrocities committed there on 
the Hindus and Christians (Times of India, 8-5-'64). 

As to the almost unanimous view of Muslims in India that Kashmir was 
a part of India and that Pakistan’s claim and attempt to reopen the ques- 
tion was absolutely baseless, it has to he pointed out that though Sheikh 
Abdulla was condemned by prominent Muslims elsewhere for his views on 
Kashmir and Pakistan’s right to opem the question was denied and though 
he reiterated his opinion in Bombay to the Jamiat-ul-nlema, Sheikh 
Abdullah was accorded tumultuous ovation and thunderous applause by 
Bombay Muslims, when he boarded the steamer ostensibly to go on pilgri- 
mage, which subsequent events proved to be an unabashed campaign of 
vilification of India and furtherance of the Pakistani claim on Kashmir. 
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Soon after this tl)e All India Congress Committee met in Bombay and 
a report of its proceedings in the issue of The Times of India for 17 May 
contained the information, much of it in bold and thick type, that 
Dr Zakaria, a Minister in the Government of Maharashtra, read an Urdu 
poem composed by him containing eulogy of Indian secularism and pas- 
sionate call for the \^illey of Kashmir as i>art of India. Bharataratna Lai 
Bahadur Shastri who was then Minister without portfolio in the Union 
Government, was reported to have taken away the piece and Mr Sadiq to 
have said to him “You liave our ease in a nutshell’'. 

On 22 May 1964, TJie Times of India with rather rare alacrity and very 
special courtesy published almost a column-long-letter written to the editor 
by Mr A. A. A. Fyzee on 18 May, contents of whieli in the context of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s views, Muslim resolutions and affirmations, of the politico- 
historical evemts of the previous 17 years and of Mr Fyzee's antecedants, 
not to mention tlie later developments, assumes grc'at significance. 

Mr Fyzec begins his le tter by rating the editor of The Times of India 
for “the lack of understanding” he displayed in his “columns on the Kash- 
mir question” and states that he writes on the question, evidently to enligh- 
ten the editor and also to disliurden the readers of TJie Time^ of India of 
their notions on the “Kashmir question" in the capacity of “a student of 
the Moslem world and an Indian”. He crav(‘s for the hospitality of the 
columns of the journal “to present tlu* otlier side of the picture". And the 
other sidt‘ of the picture, as the reader will find, turns out to be the Pakis- 
tani view of Kashmir, pure and simple*, dressed in some kind of plausible 
appearance ! 

Tlic solution of “the problem” must be* based on three conditions: (1) “the 
good of the people of Kashmir”; (2) the good is to be “determined by the 
people of Kashmir, the whole of if'*; and (3) “the accord of India and 
Pakistan” In dilating on the first condition Mr Fyz(‘e roundly and uncere- 
moniously sets aside the Indian view, asserted in authoritative pronounce- 
ments by India’s highest legal luminaries and her front-rank political lea- 
ders, that Kashmir is a part of India and its accession to India is com- 
plete and final, by dubbing all such pronouncements as “slogans”. And to 
reduce this authoritative view of 'the Government and the Parliament of 
the country, whose citizen he asserts himself to be, — it is necessary to men- 
tion that to the best of my knowledge Mr Fyzee has not delivered himself 
publicly of any such revelation either for the guidance or for criticism of 
the resolutions and decisions any time before when they were actually 
declared — to absurdity, he poses a number of ({uestions regarding Kash- 
mir’s special position which had continued to be what it was at its acces- 
sion. 

Mr Fyzee knew that the Government of India was already thinking of 
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repealing the Article of the Constitution, Article 370, regarding die special 
status of Kashmir. So he forearms himself, having been forewarned, by 
asserting that the repeal cannot be eflFected without "the recommendation 
of the Constituent Assembly of the State”, ernpliasizing that it is the Con- 
stituent Assembly and not the Legislature that is competent in the matter. 
As a finale for hfs presentation of the case against his country's and Govern- 
ment's considered decision and on the background and in spite of Sliaikh 
Abdullah's volte-face on the question and of the Muslim community's re- 
solutions on the situation, some of which are noted above, he makes an 
obiter dictwn, of course as a "student of the Moslem world”, which is un- 
truth in scientific language. And that is: . . anyone who has knowledge 
of men and matters knows that the Mo.s/em.y are as a rule an emotional 
race* and an imaginative gesture of give and take in arranging a delicate 
matter will assuredly have^ good results.” 

That the "Moslems” are "an emotional race” is a proposition which is 
in scientific language an untruth and an unproved proposition. It is un- 
truth because to the extent that race is a scientific concept even the Mos- 
lems of India, let alone those of the world, are not one race: they are 
at least three? or four "race's”. The Moslems of i1k‘ world belong to all the 
known aiul accepted races of man, except the Nordic. Nobody has studied 
them to be able to assert tliat such a motely group has only one tyr)e of 
mentality. And history sliows clearly that some of them can be as level- 
headed, as hard-hearted, as any human group is known to have been! 

Further it was, "tolerably clear” to Mr F\/ee "tlnit Kashmir cannot 
remain divided as at pr(*sent”. He therefore asserled that "the ‘status quo' 
theory is dead and hurled past redemption" 

Mr Fyzee, who is so generous to his co-religionists in the whole world 
as to lump them togetlier as one grf)up and cliaracterize it as marked with 
emotion and nobility, has uo scruples to castigate' a whole community of 
his co-citizens, the Marwadi, as Machiavellian "who incidentally justifies 
the use of force for legal tith'” ** ! 

Almost exactly a month after Mr Fyzee's doublebarrclled perfonnance 
through the columns of The Times of India, the issue of tliat paper 
for 18 June flashed the news that in Calcutta an Indian Muslim was dis- 
covered "doing a flourishing business in helping Pakistanis to enter India 
without valid passports and to send Indians to Pakistan through illegal 
methods on payment of fat fees”. 

Tile second week of July brought Aurangabad into the limelight with its 
Italics mine. 

** Within alx)iit fiitf^cn months of Mr Fyzev’s commendation of the world Mnsliins 
and of Pakistan, his vigoioiis spimsoring of the latter's claim, and his almost savage 
condemnation of the leaders of his own conntiy, tlu’ events of July onwards ot 1965 
gave a direct lie to his eommendatory and sponsoiing activity and a sharp snub to 
his condemrvitory egol 
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explosions tlie mystery of which, after a whole week of news-serviceman's 
toil, was not fully cleared up. It was revealed in a press conference that 
‘'the cause of tlie explosions was the large-scale manufacture and storage 
of fireworks, containing j^rohibited compositions of a sensitive and dange- 
rous nature”. Tlie nature of the “composition” can be gauged from the fact 
that about “one hundred persons were rendered homeles?', 12 huts were 
destroyed, 13 persons were killed, and at least 50 others injured, “the doors 
and windows of several houses were shattered”, and “an electric post near 
the hut where the explosion occurred was twisted out of shape”. Tlie 
police who claimed “to have arrived at certain conclusions which throw 
light on the causes of the explosions” were “reluctant to disclose any 
details”. They, however, carried out raids for search at Bhir, 80 miles from 
Aurangabad, and seized “a large quantity of gunpowder from the house 
of one Mohammed Abdul Hamid, who was allegedly holding the material 
without licemse” (Times of Irulia, 9, 11, 12 and 16-7-'64). 

The communal reprisals of the early months of tlie year 1964, which had 
raised ire and generated poison in the hearts of Muslims in India, had 
evidently worked as a leaven with the so-called nationalist Muslims. And 
1> Syed Mahmud, mp, who had presided over the Muslim Oonvention of 
1961 at Delhi, came forward with his activity, preparing the ground for 
another such fault-finding, complaint-raising and demand-making con- 
vention. In his letter of 24 July addressed to the editor of The Times of 
India from New Delhi {Times of India, 27-7- 64) he began with a sharp 
rebuke to those Indians who, pained by the^ forcible eviction of Hindus 
or Christians from East Pakistan, had suggested that the Government of 
India sht)uld, under the prevailing circumstances, demand an exchange 
of populations and ended thus: “Even a discussion of such a proposition” 
which ‘insinuates that Muslims are not worthy citizens of this country*-- 
mark the twist of the simple proix)sition of exchange number for number, 
without any suggestion regarding the worthiness of any population to 
be the citizens of the^ country where they were but only witli the fact of 
forcible ejection of Hindus and Christians out of East Pakistan though 
entitled to live there “is humiliating to all honest Muslims who wish to 
live and prosper in their own country”. 

Next, making a plea that the misunderstanding and suspicion indicated 
by such a proposal should be removed by the Muslims themselves, he 
revealed that “some prominent Muslim organisations in India”, after detail- 
ed discussions “had asked him to convene a small consultative meeting in 
Lucknow”, the purpose being “to help Muslims in realising their responsi- 
bility”. 

Further recommending the procedure, he observed : 

Muslims should realise that they have been isolating themselves from 

the mainstream of the country’s political and social life. TJiey should 
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organise forums which will promote an atmos\)here of understanding 
and mutual trust. The proposed Lucknow consultative meeting to be 
held on August 8 and 9 is an attempt to focus the attention of Muslims 

towards this need.* 

A short reporf of the proceedings of the All-India Muslim Consultative 
Convention held on 8 August appeared in The Tunes of India the next 
day. Dr Syed Mahmud appealed to the gathering “to concentrate its 
attention on thinking out a remedy for Hhe nuinifold injustices and pre- 
judices* to which the community may be [?] subjected on cultural, politi- 
cal and economic planes’*. He drew the attention of the audience to six 
points : 

1. Muslims must dismiss the idea that they are unwanted and should 
persuade others to come closer to them; 

2. Muslims must be united and that it is the convention which must 
explore all possibilities of unity and integration; 

3. Ways and means must be devised l)y tlie convention to eliminate 
the p(Bsibility of communal disturbances of the kind that had occur- 
red a few months earlier resulting in making some Muslims intent 
on leaving India, their homeland; 

4. Muslims must not isolate themselves from the social and political 
currents of the country, a state of affairs which must be counteracted; 

5. Muslims were exjwsed to a number of threats on religious and cul- 
tkiral levels*; 

6. Muslims had been lagging behind in tlie fields of education and 
commerce. 

Dr Mahmud told his hearers that 'Hhey were meeting at a time when 
the Muslim minority was passing through a very critical period of his- 
tory”, Next day the Convention resolved that a 21-man committee with 
Dr Mahmud its chairman, should be appointed t(j devise ways and means 
to tackle the problems, and authorized Dr Mahmud to announce the namcis 
of the members of the Committee, to be called Majlis-e-Musha-Warat, in 
consultation with the presidents of the Jamiat-ul-ulama, the Muslim 
League, the Jamaat-i-Islami [the extremist organization banned even in 
Pakistany and the general secretary of the Majiat-uI-Ulama {Times of India, 
ll-8-’64). 

There was, however, a rift in the lute of the Convention on the second 
day of its meeting, exposing its tune. Five West Bengal Muslim legislators 
who were af tending the Convention staged a walk-out on that day as 
they were not permitted to put their viewpoint before the meeting. In their 
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statement tlicy said: '‘We regret to find the whole show is restricted to 
a selected few, belonging to certain Muslim organisations. Even Muslim 
legislators of U.P. were not invited” (Times of India, 10-8-’64). 

The Times of India issue of 1 November 1964, reported that Dr Syed 
Mahmud as president of the All-India Muslim Consultative Council fin 
the earlier despatclies the group figures as commiltce7 addressing a press 
conference in Bombay explained that the council which had received a 
“tremendous” response from people of all communities was primarily coii’ 
cerned in creating a “climate of goodwill”. Thus it is seen that according 
to Dr Mahmud the group which was specifically formed to solve or rather 
tackle 6 questions regarding his co-religionists in India had confined it- 
sc'lf to only one of them and that, too, the most “national” of all ! 

The letter of Mr V. S. Ahmed Basha of Bombay dated 12 November, 
published in The Times of India on 23 November, raising a fundamental 
question has passed without much comment f>r discussion, and deserves to 
be noted here as the question, only a ft‘W muntlis latei, guided the whole 
campaign of vilification of Mr M. C. Chagla, the then Education Minister 
vis-a-vis his courageous and very rational action in the imbroglio prevail- 
ing at Aligarh Muslim University. « 

Mr Chagla and tlu* Central Advisory Board on his advice had called for 
legislation to bar “unrt'eoguised” educational institutions from conducting 
examinations or granting di])lomas. The conespondent contended that 
such a step would contravene' ‘llie fundamental righls given to minorities 
under yVrtich' 30 (I) of the Constitution”. 

Th(' last two days of No\eml)er 1961 uslierc'd in the almost unique sight 
of the so-called Nation.il Dc'inoeratic Convention organized by the Jamiat- 
ul-ulema whieh was attendc'd by 100 Muslim dek'gates from diHerent parts 
of the eountrv, leading Congressmen, and Members of Parliament. It was 
addressed by the Union Home Minister. Dr B. Kamakrisliiia Rao, a former 
CoverncT of U.P., r('ad out his presidential address in chaste Urdu. 
Mr Morarji Dc'sai, for some years Chief Minister of Bombay State and 
then Finanee Minist('r of the Union (Tovernment for some time and later 
Deputy Prime Ministi'r, was very properly prompted to ask in clearest 
terms whetlu'r the Convention was' a Muslim meeting. But his next ques- 
tion “Is Urdu the language of Muslims only?” was not quite consistent. 
He averrc'd that tlu' Muslim League had bec*n propagating that Urdu was 
the language of the Muslims and that both in Gujarat and Madras Urdu 
was taught to tln^ Muslims consecpieut upon the League’s propaganda. 
He is said to have appealed to the Muslims not to isolate themselves from 
the mainstream of Indian life. Mr Fakhruddin Ahmed, the Finance Mini.s- 
ter of Assam and later Union Cabinet mt^mber, who, as readers must be 
remembering, was one of the very few Muslims who strongly disfavoured 
the holding of the Muslim Convention of 1961, said: “I am not ashamed 
to be a Muslim. One of the tenets of my faith is that I should be loyal 
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to my country” {Times of India, 30-ll-’64). 

Tlie news-servicemans despatch published in The Times of India issue 
of 7 December 1964 revealed that the Union Home Ministry was much 
perturbed over the two Muslim conferences mentioned above. 

Tliese conferences had prompted the editor of The Times of India to 
pen a leading article on 3 December 19&1, entitled “Indian Muslims”. The 
learned editor completely missed the difference between the Muslim 
Democratic Convention of August in Lucknow and its successor the Na- 
tional Democratic Couvcnlion of November in New Delhi; and felt happy 
over the absence of recriminating technics at the latter. It would have 
been the height of folly il such would liave been, even if it could have 
been, indulged in at the latter which was presided over by an Andhra 
Hindu Congressman who was an ex-Governor of U.P., and was addressed 
by the Union Home Minister and by Mr Morarji Desai, and at which pro- 
minent members of Parliament wc'ie present. Yet even he had to end his 
congratulatory performance with tlie following exhortation which is elo- 
quent in its implications about the Muslim sayings and doings: 

A great Kleal of progress has been made in promoting the ideas of 
secularism. In fact even communal organisations find it necessary in the 
interest of political respectability to claim to be non-commnnal. In any 
case there is no dearth of secular organisations through wl)ich the 
Muslims can play their legitimate role in national life. Participation in 
active politics will help to end tlieir sense of isolation and frustration. 
So 7 ne of the barriers that divide the Muslims from the rest of the nation 
are of their awn making and it is up to them to break these barriers.* 

One month alter the salutary advice and admonition admiiiistcaed by 
tlie editor of The Times of India, the news appeared in its issue of 5 January 
1%*5. that Mr Mohammed Ismail, President of the All-India Muslim Ijcague, 
presiding o\'er tin* N(n'tli Arcot Muslim League confeience, declared that 
his organization was not communal but was a j)olitical party which believ- 
t'd in democratic principh's. At the same tiim^ he appealed to Muslims 
Aonly Muslims mark well! 7 to forge unity among themselves and to fight 
nonviolenfly for their constitutional rights! 

Before the end of January came a very authoritative^ pronouncement 
on Indian secularism by Mr M. C. Chagla, Minister of Education in the 
Union Government. Mr Chagla, who had worked as Qakbi-A/arn Jjimahs 
junior in his chamber at the High Court of Bombay more than 40 years 
ago and had part(‘d company with him when Jinnah became a Mushrn- 
Leaguer, was for a number of years the Chief Justice of th(' Bombay High 
Court, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, India’s ambassador at 
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Wasliington and later at lA)ndon for some time, delivered, on 16 January 
the Convocation address to Osmania University at Hyderabad, an extract 
from which was published under Mr Chagla’s name in The Times of India 
on 20 January 1965. 

Pointing out that originally Osmania University was started [by the 
then Nizam of Hyderabady in order “to give an impetus to Urdu and 
Persian and Arabic culture” he said that “today” it figured as “the best 
illustration of how our multi-cultural society can be helped by an institu- 
tion of higher studies of the character of Osmania University”. The Osma- 
nia University, he told his audience, represented ^'really three cultures; the 
Urdu culture which was the result of Muslims coming into the country ^ 
the old Indian culture represented by the Telugu language arul die West- 
ern culture . . . due to our long contact with the United Kingdom and re- 
cently with the United States^'* The University he went on was also “a 
very fine example of one of the finest concepts that we have embodied in 
our Constitution, the concept of secularism”, which he submitted was 
India's “greatest contribution in recent times to political scicjicc and world 
thought”. This secularism, according to him “is more than a mere con- 
stitutional device or a method of establishing good relations between diffe- 
rent communities living in a country",* He alfirmcd tluit it is based on a 
philosoj^hy and a scheme of values typified by tolerance running through 
India’s whole historical record with minor exceptions. 

Mr Chagla further said : “/ frankly do not understand when people talk 
of minority rights and privileges. This expression makes no sense in the 
context of our Constitution/* * 

Briefly mentioning the “two nati()ns”-theory of tlie Muslim League and 
its supporters as the cause of the partition of India into Pakistan and India 
(Bharat), Mr Chagla stated that India (Bharat) had not accepted that theory 
and said: 

Therefore, the Muslims who refused to migrate to Pakistan and chose 
to live in the country of their forefathers most emphatically reject this 
doctrine [of the two-nations theory] and must give their complete and 
unequivocal loyalty to the land 'of their birth, I have found very often a 
feeling of fear and anxiety among some of the Muslims whom I have 
met. This, to my mind, is wholly unjustified. It is time they shook off 
this inferiority complex and realised that India is as much their country 
as of their Hhulu felloto countrymen. They should he as proud of this 
countnj, its great past and its present achievements, as any other 
citizen. But it is essential that they shoidd not exhibit any sejmratist ten- 
dencies or form themselves into separate communal organisations . . . • 
They sJwuld remember with pride that they have made a great contri- 
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button to Indim culture. But it is not otily this culture which they should 
cherish; what belongs to them is the whole of the Itulian culture and 
their legacy does not commence from the Muslim invasion, but from the 
time when the Aryans crossed our frontiers and opetted a new chapter in 
the history of the world,* 

Vis-a-vis Pakistan’s demands about Kashmir Mr Chagla said: 

Whatever else is negotiable, Kashmir certainly is not. If it is an integral 
part of our country, as it undoubtedly is, then no government can bar- 
ter away a part of its country in order to buy peace or friendship. 

Referring to the comparative lack of great historians in India and ex- 
plaining the fact as being due to “our philosophy, which believes in time- 
lessness, which is concerned more with eternity, and which looks upon 
this world as mayd\ he said: 

History must, therefore, be taught not merely to record the wars and 
battles of our history, the communal and caste differences or the sub- 
jugation of our country by foreign invaders, but our history should regis- 
ter how from times immemorial people of different religions have lived 
together in tolerance and friendship, how India has absorbed the cul- 
ture of its invaders and made it part of its own, 

nie fourth week of February (Times of India, 24-2-’65) gave proof of 
the vitality ot the League in Bombay. The working committee of the 
Maharashtra State Muslim League at its meeting in Bombay expressing 
its deep sympathy for those killed and for those who suffered in the lan- 
guage disturbances in the country endorsed the following opinions and 
views; 

1. Tile “Government’s untlioughtful and hasty language policy” was the 
cause of the above-mentioned disturbances. 

2. A review of the question of Urdu must be made. 

3. The State of Maharashtra Government should reinstate the two 
Muslim holidays, Id-ud-Duha (Bakr-Id) and Id-c-Milad, which it 
had recently dropped from its list of “bank holidays”. 

4. Tlie Bombay Municipal Corjioration’s decision to keep the slaugh- 
ter houses closed on the following Hindu and Jain holidays, 
Janmastami (Lord Krishna’s birthday), LSamvatsari (Jain), Mahavir 
Jayanti (Mahavir’s birthday), Buddha Jayanti (Lord Buddha’s birth- 
day), Rama Navami (Lord Rama’s birthday) and Shivaji Jayanti (the 
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birthday of Shivaji, the nationalist founder of the Maratha resis- 
tance in the second lialf of the 17th century) should be i evoked. 

It should be remembered while ai)praisiiig tlie true nature of this de* 
mand of Bombay Muslims that it was not very long ago that the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra, desiring to curtail the number of statutory holidays, 
of which there lias been a very long list in India, the longest of all the 
lists of the great nations of the world, had abolished the abovenoted two 
Muslim holidays along with such very important holidays of the Hindus 
as “Rainanavami”, Rama's Ninth (birthday anniversary), and the 
Cocoanut Day. 

The last week of April brought in a unique spectacle of barbarous 
behaviour of some students and high oificers of Aligarh Muslim University 
exposing their naked communalism. On 25 April while the University Court 
was in session some 1,.5{)0 students of (he University [Muslim students?7 
demonstrating against the decision of the University Academic Council 
passed on 12 April, reserving for students from outside Aligarh University 
50 Y>er cent of the admissions in the technological and other courses, storm- 
ed the meeting and, in the presence of the Pro-Vice-Chancejlor and other 
dignitaries of the University, severely manhandled the Vice-Chancellor 
Mr Ali Yavar Jung, inflicting on him more than two do/en injuries for 
which he had to be operated upon at a private nursing home on 28 April 
{Tmes of India, 27, 28, 29-4-'65; 4, 5, 7 and 20-5-’65). 

As tlie editor of The Times of India in liis editorial entitled "Aligarh” 
{Times of India, 20-5-'65) pointed Mr Ali Ya\ar Jung's appointment as Vice- 
Chancellor, immediately after the period of Mr R. F. H. Tyabji was over, 
was "resented by the obscurantist Muslim elements in the teaching shaft 
and the administration of the university''. Mr Chagla {Times of India, 
4-5-'65) revealed that the dissatisfied rt^actionary and communal elements 
in the University, knowing Mr Ali Yavar Jung’s liberal and non-sectarian 
outlook, had begun active propaganda against him since 1 October 19C4 
soon after his appoinlmcnl, "often making libellous statemients against 
him”. He fiirtluT stated that though the agitation was apparently against 
the change in the reservation of aelmissions to the technology and engineer- 
ing courses in the University, in reality it was a planned campaign '\Jirect- 
ed againsT\ the Vice-Chancellor ^''fx^rsonalUj because of his broad and na- 
tionalistic ajyj/roach to the problems of the University * ” {Times of India, 
4-5-’a5). 

The nature of the injuries received by the Vice-Chancellor is best gaug- 
ed by the fact that the issue of The Times of India of 7 May contained the 
news that Mr Ali Yavar Jung was convalescing in a New Delhi nursing- 
home and that 12 prominent Muslim members of Parliament and educa- 
tionists had, in a written appeal, requested him not to resign from his post. 


♦ Italics mine. 
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Speaking in the Rajya Sabha on 4 May (Times of Imlia, 5-5-’65), Mr 
Chagla told the house that the Government was considering a proposal to 
suspend the constitution of Aligarh University and to promulgate an ordi* 
nance for its management. lie also revealed that actually there was a con- 
spiracy or reactionary Muslims against Mr Ali Yavar Jung, and that the 
conspirators had^included in the students action-committee two Hindus, 
one of whom was “a notorious character from Jammu and another from 
U.P.” Tlie conspirators were to have murdered the Vice-Chancellor during 
the disturbances of 25 April, and had kept a coffin ready at hand; buf their 
attempt was foiled by the timely protection given to him by two students 
and the assistant registrar at great risk to themselves. The editor of The 
Times of India upholding the Government ordinance and the Education 
Minister's explanation in his leading article “Aligarh University” in the 
issue of the paper for 7 June picked out for mention Mr Chagla's state- 
ment that ''the most disgraceful part in the incidents tms played by sortie 
members of fhe staff leith the backing of a section of the university courC^ 

Such in brief have been the sayings and doings, apart from the doings 
that come under clashes or riots and sayings that may be shrouded in text- 
books or other books of soiiu' Muslim Indians during the last 15 years and 
more. Their main burden can b(‘ discerned to be that of activating the Mus- 
lim community to the position of a pressure group so as to s(‘cure })olitical 
and other special rights calculated to nurture and develop group identity 
as a s('parate entity for the Muslims in India. 


* Italics mine. 
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()n the liiiRiiistic score, it is argiialrlc that Africa, despite the great number of 
its languages, has an advantage over India in that it is not generally threatened 
by the spread of education in the vernacular which might disrupt a still tenuous 
national unity. In the case of Indi.i, where the country is divided into provinces 
on the basis of the linguistic communities, it is by no means inconcx'ivable that 
local nationalisms might arise to challenge the solidarity of the Indian nation.* 

RUPF.RT EMKRSON 
e 

Some years before Professor Rupert Emerson expressed the above-quoted 
view. Professor Jo.shiia Wliatmoutli,' the Harvard linguist, writing in 1956 
before the States Reorganization Commi.ssion had reported, had observed: 

As these lines were being written news came that a new state of Andhra 
has been created to accommodate speakers of the Dravidian Tehigu. 
Wi.ser counsel might deplore these* separatist tendencies unless and un- 
til they are offset by some genuine means of interlingual communication, 
not nece.ssarily English, or any single language. Already the government 
of India has appointed a commission to consider the problem on a na- 
tional scale before linguistic cleavage leads to the formation of more 
‘splinter states’. 

By the time Profe.ssor Emerson expressed his views three or four so-called 
splinster-states had arisen, and while fhe earlier f)f the lines of this book 
were being written another splint(>r was knocked off. And one cannot deny 
the possibility of one or two more splinters coming off to shape themselves 
into States! 

This fact of the so-called splintering does not imply any lack of con- 
sciousness of the need for interlingual communication. As a matter of fact 
the motive force for splintering is rather old, both linguistic and traditional 
to .some extent. The Constituent Assembly in full knowledge of these mo- 

♦ In Nation-Buildind (p. 1141 edited by Karl Deutsch and Foltz. 

* iMiiRuaci’. a Modern Sijnthesist. 1958, p. 29. 
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tive forces adopted certain proposals calculated to cement linguistic unity* 
or in the words of Professor Whatmoiith, to provide interlingual commu- 
nication. 

The importance of the provision for interlingual communication felt by 
the makers of the Constitution of India can he guaged from the fact that 
a whole Part, Pyt XVII, of the Constitution is named Official Language, 
Chapter I of which is headed "Language of tlie Union”, Chapter II, "Regio- 
nal Languages”, Chapter III, "Language of the Supreme Co\irt, High 
Courts,” etc. and Chapter IV "Special Directives”. Article 343 lays down 
tlie official language of the Union to be Hindi in Devanagari script. It fur- 
ther provides for the continuance of the then language of administration, 
English, for 15 years from the commencement of the Constitution and 
empowers the Parliament to enact legislation extending the period for the 
use of the English language for any or all the official purposes beyond the 
period of 15 years laid down. 

Tliere are four Articles 350, 350A, 350B and 351 wlu’ch at present com- 
prise the chapter on Special Directives. Of these Articles 350A and 350B, 
providing for instruction at the primary stage through the mothertongue 
of the children belonging to linguistic minorities of particular States and 
enjoining the appointment of a Special Officer, now known as the Com- 
missioner for Linguistic Minorities, to study and report annually on the 
problems of these minorities. State by State, were added in 1956. They 
may be said to have been not only inspired but also originated by the 
States Reorganization Commission apix)inted under the Chairmanship 
of the late Mr Fazal Ali in 1953 /^19547. 

Article 350 entitles members of minority languages (inehiding dialects) 
“used in the Union or in the State, as the case may be” "to submit a r(‘pre- 
sentation for the redress of any grievances to any office or authority of the 
Union or a State” in their languages (or dialects). While laying down a 
code for the implementation of the various safeguards for linguistic mino- 
rities, the Chief Ministers Conference of 1961 providt'd, in theur scheme 
for this particular Article, by requiring that for all such representations 
“arrangements should be made for replies to be sent, wherever possible 
[I take it that the saving clause applies to the content of the representa- 
tion and not to the language of the reply to l)c sent, the content of some 
representations possibly being such as cannot be replied to, tliough the 
position of the clause naturally connects it with tb(‘ language of a reply; 
this natural construction can nullify the provision ! 7, in such other languages 
7i.e., ill the language of the representalions7”.^ The Government of India 
Memorandum ^ of 1956 appears to have been silent on this point. 

Article 347 is even more important for the minority languages and 
linguistic minorities; and like Article 350, it has been in the Constitution 

“ Repeyrt of the Commissioner for IJnfinistic Minorities, {Fifth Report)^ 1963, p, 77. 

^ Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities {Third Report), 1961, p. 41 
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On a demand lacing made iu that belialf the President may, if he is 
satisfied that a substantial proi^ortion of the population of a State desire 
the use of any language sjioken by them to be recognised by that State, 
direct that such language shall also be officially recognised throughout 
that State or any part thereof for such purpose as he may specify. 

Tli(‘ Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities in his Seventh Report 4, in 
1965, informs us tliat ‘ tlie Prt'sidcmtial autliority has not so far l)een exercised 
in the ease of any Iringiiage under this Article ” Wiiling a whole decade 
before tlie Sevenlli Report of the Cominissioiur. tlie Stales Reorganisa^ 
tion Commission'^ in 1955 laid add(‘d the valuable* inloiination that it was 
"left more nr less to the Slates concerned to regulate the* use of the mino- 
rity languages for admiiiistralivf* ])iirpos(‘s”. The President was thus vir- 
tually bypassed for the purposes of Ihe opeiation of Article 317! 

The Governnieiit of India, procev'ding on the basis proposed by the 
State's Reoigani/atioii C’oinniission in its Meinor.induin of 195fi, w(*nt the 
whole way along the* road and laid down specific proportion, — a proce- 
dure and a plan, though good lor the present, providing .is it does a uniform 
rule, is dangcTOus as invoKing numerie.il riv.ilu, ji'alonsy, and (‘onsc'ciuent 
malpractices and s('\’ere tc'nsions! 

The ri'cognition of an\ inotluT-tcmguc' for offici.il purposes according to 
the Government of Indi.i Mennoranduin is to be governed by tlic follow- 
ing principle's : 

1. A State should be rc'cognised as nnilingiial only where one lan- 
guage group constitutes about [?J 70 per cent or more of its entire 
population and that where there is a subst.iiitial minority constitut- 
ing 30 per cent or moie of the popul.ition, the State should be re- 
cognised as bilingual for administrative purposes. 

2. The same principle might f?J hold good at the district kwel, that 
is to say, if 70 per cent or more of the total population of a district 
consists of a group which i,s a minority in the State as a whole the 
language of ihe minority group and not the State language should 
be the official language in that district. 

3. Tlie arrangements to be made for the purpose of recognising two or 
more official languages in a State or district which is treated as 
bilingual will be n itliout prejudic'c to the right, which may be exer- 
cised under Article 350 of the Constitution by any one resident in 
the State, to submit a representation for the redress of any grievance 
in any of the languages used in the Union or the State. 


* Lor. cH, p. 59, 
^ firpnrf, p. 211. 
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4. In districts or smaller areas like municipalities and tehsils where a 
linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 [?] per cent of the popula- 
tion of that area, it may be an advantage to get important Govern- 
ment notices and rules published in the language of the minority 
in addition to any other languages or languages in which such docu- 
ments may otherwise be published in the usual course.® 

Another principle was enunciated afterwards in 1961 at the conference 
of Chief Ministers of States and Central Ministers. It reads : 

Where at least sixty per cent of the population of a district speaks 
or uses a language other than the official language of the State, this 
language of the minority group sliould be recognised as an official lan- 
guage in that district, in addition to the State official language. Recogni- 
tion for tliis purpose may, however, be given ordinarily only to the lan- 
guag(\s of India specified in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. 
Exceptions may lie made in regard to the hill districts of Assam and the 
district of Darjef'ling in West Bengal where languages other than those 
mentioned in the Eiglitli Schedule may be used.^ 

A few illustrative examples from the data furnished in Statement II of 
Volume /, Pari ILC (//) of the Caism of India 1961 will bring out the 
point I have made above. Quite a number of States have speakers of one 
language in the concentration of 70 or more jier cent. Thus Kerala has 
95.04 per cent of its total iiopulation who have Malayalam as their 
mother-tongue; and there is ostensibly no problem that will call for the 
application of the aho\ e-mentioiu'd principles ordinarily for a long time to 
come. Tlie highest percentage of minority-language-spcakers, in this case 
Tamil, is 10.05 in Koirtayam district. Well it would be interesting to watch 
any tension ensuing there, if the process of increasing the percentage to 
the minimum necessary for Tamil to get some footing in Official use of 
the district starts. Andhra Pradesh has 85.97 per cent Telugu-speakcrs, 
while Uttar Pradesh has 85.39 per cent Hindi-speakers. West Bengal’s 
Bengali-spcakers and Madras’ Tamil -speakers form 84.28 and 83.17 per 
cent, respectively, of their populations. Bihar, on the other hand, is torn 
between Hindi and Bihari, the percentage of Hindi-speakers being 14.30 
and that of Bihari-speakers being 35.39. But its official language as far as is 
known is declared to be Hindi ! One may expect tensions there. For, though 
Riharis in their first flush of national sentiment had opted out for Hindi in 
the census of 1951, they clearly rci^ented their action and returned to their 
Bihari in very large numbers, the inter-censal increase of Bihari-speakers 
showing the extraordinarily high percentage of 14611! 

® Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities {Report, 3rd), p. 41. 

^ National Integration, Decisions taken by the Chief Ministers* Conference, 1961, 
p. 16, para 12. 
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Later we shall come across the worst of purely linguistic conflicts of a 
violent nature in Assam, where Assamese-speakers form 57.14 per cent of 
the population and Bengal i-speakers only 17.60 per cent. Tliese latter form 
78.77 per cent of the total population of Cachar District. And it was in 
respect of the appropriate official language for the State and the district 
of Cachar that the social tension burst the bounds and opened out into the 
violent riots. It is in the context of these riots and of the observation made 
above regarding the numerical fixing of languagc'-status that as an illus- 
tration I have to mention the district of Nowgong, -where 17.32 per cent 
of the iX)pulation is Bengali-speaking and thus minimally qualifying for the 
application of the principle of language for public notice etc.,— is not un- 
likely to be experiencing mild tension at present and getting ready for 
more severe ones in the near future! 

In Bihar there has been so far no such incidents between Bihari-speakers 
and Hindi-speakers; but remembering the unlimiled enthusiasm and almost 
frantic efforts of Hindi-speakers for the piopagation of Hindi with scant 
regard for the interests of other languages, ugly sil nations might develop 
in such districts as Purnca, Saiithal Parganas, and Saharsa, where Hindi- 
speakers form 47.48, 35.72 and 25.26, respectively of the population, or in 
the districts of Gaya, Patna and Dhanbad, where Bihari-speakers consti- 
tute 35.09, 28.90 and 14.31 per cent respectively of the population. The 
district of Ranchi with 25.53 per cent of its population speaking Bihari and 
23.86 per cent spc'aking Hindi and a fair percentage speaking Oraon 
(Kurukh) or Munda the triangular situation mav be showing signs of ten- 
sion, in the endeavour of getting appropriate official status for these lan- 
guages on the count of numbers, not detectable from afar! 

West Bengal is belter situated than Bihar in its linguistic set-up; but 
even there we can see in Calcutta itself the possibilitv of some tension, 
when Hindi-speakers who form at present 19.34 per cent as against 63.84 
per cent who are Bcngali-speakers ask for the operation of “the 15 to 20 
per cent principle” in regard to language for official notifications etc. Similar 
appears to be the situation regarding Telugu in Madras City, where Telugu- 
speakers not so long ago were expecting the city to be at least divided 
between the States of Madras anxl Andhra Pradesh. Telugu-speakers, form- 
ing at present only 14.15 per cent of the city population, must be feeling 
the chagrin of having to wait for their language to get some status in offi- 
cial matters! Telugu-speakers, forming 20.01 per cent of the population 
of the district of Coimbatore and qualifying for official status to their lan- 
guage, might be contented and Tamil -speakers might have got resigned fo 
the situation but in the district of Salem, another weaving district like 
Coimbatore, where Telugu-speakers form 14.82 per cent of the population 
must be giving some qualms to the local Tamil population ! 

The Governments of the three contiguous States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras, and Mysore have already modified one of the principles formulated 
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by the Chief Ministers’ Conference for minority languages, the one regard- 
ing replies to representations etc. received in minority languages. They 
have ruled that replies in the language of the representation etc. will be 
given only if the minority language is the mother-tongue of between 15 
to 20 per cent of the population of the area, i.e., in a situation in which 
it would be eniftled to ask for all Government or other public notifica- 
tions etc. being published in it. The Commissioner for Linguistic Minori- 
ties ® has protested against it ! 

Tlie State of Madhya Pradesh, with its enthusiasm for Hindi, with 10 
of its districts already having more than 20 per cent of the population 
of each speaking either Rajasthani or Marathi, is perhaps in a worse condi- 
tion. Moreover in one of these districts, East Nimar, Rajasthani-speakers 
form 26.14 per cent and Marathi-speakers 15.87 per cent, and present a 
triangular contest. Ujjain with 54.80 per cent of its population speaking 
Rajasthani can conceivably pose a worse problem for Hindi-speakers of 
M.P. and its Hindi-inclined Government in the near future! 

Uttar Pradesh, the home of IT in di-enthusiasts, is confronted with Urdu- 
s]^eakers who are mncli more determined, vociferous, and ambitious about 
the destiny aid prestige of (lieir language. Tlie situation, however, has a 
relieving feature, that only 11 out of its 54 districts have a Hindi-speaking 
population of less than 70 per cent each. In 4 of these districts Hindi- 
speakers near the 70-per-cent or the 60-i)er-ccnt mark, Saharanpnr with 
69.86, Bijnor with 66.40, Moradahad with 66.13 and Dehra Dun with 59.53. 
Tlie district of Rampur is bound to cause headache. The area is the old 
Muslim Princely State of Rampur, and the district has 43.35 per cent of 
its population speaking Urdu, which is the mother-tongue of only 10.70 
per cent of the total population of Uttar Pradesh. With such strong con- 
centration of Urdii-speakers, in view of the persistent, and under the cir- 
cumstances unreasonable, demand of Urdu-speakers for Urdu being declared 
an official language of the State, I should be pleasantly surprised if there 
is no rivalry and competition for the increase of population of respective 
languages. If Bijnor, Moradahad, Saharanpnr and Bareilly which have 33.20, 
32.62, 27.92 and 22.20 per cent re.spectively of their populations having 
Urdu as their mother-tongue will not make the rivalry manifest at present, 
Pilbhit with 17.86 per cent, Muzaffarnagar with 17.77 per cent, Lucknow 
with 17.41 per cent, and Meerut with 16.61 per cent cannot afford to cul- 
tivate that much calm. Competition for increase of population, however 
small, in a country which not only for its sclf-respecf but also for its very 
existence, must call an instantaneous halt in its reproductive activity, is a 
thoroughly disintegrative factor! 

The part of the Constitution mentioned above in some details, was very 
keenly discussed for more than two days in the Constituent Assembly, 
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which had brfore it more than 300 amendments to dispose. The discussion 
fills 180 pages of the 9th volume of the Debates before it could be ensconced 
in the Constitution. Besides, in the discussion of the Fundamental Rights, 
the topic of the Official Language has its own corner. Some of the speakers 
were so outspoken that their remarks provide us with the danger-signals 
of linguistic tensions that were to come and force the atW^ntion of the na- 
tional leaders, as they have done during the last decade. I shall quote a few 
of them. 

To begin with the aspect of the complex of linguistic tensions which 
centres round linguistic minorities with mother-tongue different from those 
of the official languages of States, Mr Biswanath Das, an important poli- 
tical leader who later led the Orissa Government and was afterwards Gov- 
ernor of the U.P., gave vent to the feelings and facts about the Oriya mino- 
rity in West Bengal. He said: 

In Bengal in the Midnapore district, in tlie IScSl census, five lakhs of 
Oriyas existed. In the last census only a few tliousands and perhaps in 
the coming census they will be completely wiped out. . . The Oriya 
children of Midnapore have at present to study Bengali^ Tliey have 
changed their names into Bengali names. So is the case in Madras in the 
Vizagapatam district where veiy large numbers of Oriyas, live and it 
xoas their misfortune that the area could not become part of Orissa Pro- 
vince in 1936.^ 

To follow up with remarks about Hindi as the Official Language, I shall 
begin with those made on 5 November 1948 by Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, 
who for a fairly long stretch occupied very imi^ortant positions in the 
Union Government. Speaking in the Constituent Assembly he said about 
Hindi and the attitude of Hindi-speakers in the matter of the Official Lan- 
guage of India: 

But if we are going to be compelled to learn Hindi in order to be a 
member of the Central Assembly in order to speak out the grievances of 
my people, well, I would perhaps not be able to do it at my age, and 
perhaps, I will not be willing to do it because the amount of constraint 
that you put on me ... my honourable friend, Mr Satyanarayana, tcho 
propagates Hindi in South India xoithout effect. . . This kind of intole- 
ranee ixiakes us fear that the strong Centre which ice need, a .strong 
Centre which is necessary will also mean the enslavement of people who 
do not speak the language of the legislature, the language of the Centre, 
I wotdd. Sir, convey a learning on behalf of the ^y^ople of the South for 
the reason that there are already elements in South India tvho tvaxit se- 
paratism and it is up to us to tax the maximum strength we have to keep 


» Delates, Constituent Assembly, 7, 1, p. 539. Italics mine. 
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those elements down, and my honourable friends in U.R do not help us 
in any way by flogging their idea [o(] *Hindi Imperialism to the maxi- 
mum extent.^® 

Mr S. Nagappa said: 

I feel that my honourable friends from Northern India arc taking undue 
advantage of the fact that they have learnt Hindi from birth . . . that 
should not be the reason why these friends want to force Hindi on the 
people of Southern India . . . this must take time till all the people in 
this country become accustomed to 

Mr O. V. Alagesan said: 

The All-India University Teachers’ Convention which recently met in 
Delhi under the chairmanship of a well-known political leader has pass- 
ed a resolution tliat there should be a common script for all the Indian 
languages. When it is recognised that the various provincial languages 
of India ar« more ancient than the common language, Hindi, it will be 
realised that this step will cause great dissatisfaction and heart- 
burning ... 1 do not want Devanagari Chauvinism to be continued in 
this country}^ 

Mr N. GopalasvvamI Ayyangar, who moved the adoption of the Part 
XIV-A — Language (present Part XVII, Official Language), himself was 
not in excellent s])irits while doing it and he ended his introductory speech 
on a plaintive and nostalgic tone about Hindi replacing English as the 
Official Language. Said he: 

Though I accepted thv conclusion at the end that that language fEng- 
lish7 should be given up in due course and in its place we should sub- 
stitute a language of this country, it was not without a pang that I agreed 
to that decision.” 

Setli Govind Das,” the staunchest protagonist of Hindi in Devanagari 
script as the Official Language of the Union, on the other hand, voiced his 
firm belief in the coming in of Hindi in these words : 

Even then Sir Gopalaswami says today that he docs not find any pros- 

Ibid., p. 23.5. Italics mine. 

Ibid.f pp. 252-53. Italics mine. 

Ibid., pp. 912-13. Italics mine. 
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pect of complete replacement of English by Hindi for a long time even 
after fifteen years. I beg to tell him frankly that u>e [?] at least do not 
agree to this , . . WeU, there is wide difference between us [?] and South 
Indian friends in this respect. 

Mr S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao (Mysore) in his general Amarks said : 

The southern languages of India have borrowed freely from Sanskrit . . . 
I feel that Hindi with Devanagari script would be acceptable to us, but 
I think that it should not be forced on us all at once, especially the vast 
numbers of people inhabiting the Deccan peninsula. It should be gra- 
dually introduced. We are prepared to accept Hindi with Devanagari 
script as the official language of India, but time should be given to us 
to pick up Hindi. ... So also the sections of the people who have get 
the Urdu script shoidd also be given time to pick tip the Devanagari script 
as Begum Aizaz Rasul suggested and I think it is better this ques- 

tion is left to the future Parliament to be decided. For the last two years, 
we have been wrangling over this question. It is unfortunate that we 
have not [?J, though we have decided many questions by cofiimon under- 
standing and adjustment, we have not bec'n able to come to an un- 
derstanding on this vital question. Sir, my submission, therefore, is that 
let the House accept my amendment to maintain the status quo. . . My 
respectful submission is that today Hindi is only a regional language and 
a provincial language and just because it is being sx^oken by about ten 
crores of people out of thirty-two crores, we are raising it to the level 
of a common language. 

Mr T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar^® (Madras) said: 

Sir, this is a very difficult question for us from the South to solve. 
It probably means life and death for the South, unless it is gt)ing to be 
handled in the way in which it ought to be done. . . I have been told by 
my friends of the North if they were to yield on the question of numerals, 
they will be twitted by their voters and tliat they will find their life diffi- 
cult when they go for elections.* What will it be like when we, giving up 
our own languages, adopt the language of the Noith, go back to our pro- 
vinces and face our electorate? ... I may say that the South is feeling 
frustrated. . . Sir coming here to the capital in the northernmost part of 
the country, and feeling ourselves as strangers in this land, we do not 
feel that we are a nation to whom the whole thing belongs, and that the 
whole country is ours. Unless some steps are taken to make the people 
in the South feel that they have something to do with the country, I do 

Ibid., pp. 382-83, 1335. Italics mine. 

Ibid., pp. 1371-75. Italics mine, ^ 
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not think the South is going to be satisfied at all. There will be a hitter 
feeling left behind. To what it may lead, it is not easy to say at present . . • 
The South is the only part of the cotmtry probably which does not feel 
it is going to come into line with the other provinces soon, especially 
any part of the country where Tamil is the language spoken. We have 
been priding ourselves that we have had nothing to do with Sanskrit . . 
We have been trying to keep our vocabulary as pure as possible mthout 
the admixture of Sanskrit [?]. Now we have to go back upon all that. We 
have to take words from Sanskrit; we have to change our whole course 
of action . . . you are permanently handicapping us. Those whose mother ^ 
tongue is Hindi they learn only Huidi. But, we in the South, we have got 
to study not only Hindi but also our mother-tongue, . . There is also the 
regional language [?] vve have to study that. Permanently, for ever, you 
are handicapping us by this arrangement. You in the North will have to 
realise what sacrifice we are making, . . It is much more tlic spirit that 
actuates the people that is so difficult to meet . . . but the way in which 
the Hindi speaking people treat us and the toay in which they want to 
demand things that is more galling than anything which actually, is done 
or is going to he clone. 

Dr P. Sul)barayan,^' who on an overall consideration thought that it would 
be proper “to adopt Hindustani written in the Roman script as the na- 
tional language of the country", gave out some information about the career 
of Hindi in Madras. As it is very relevant in the context of the insistence on 
three languages at the secondary stage of education and the progress or 
absence of progress shown by that scheme, I shall quote a few observations 
of Dr Subbarayan. He said: 

If I tell you what exactly happened for three months when I was 
holding charge of the portfolio of education in Madras and Himli teas in- 
troduced as a compulsory subject in the first three forms of the High 
Schools, you will understand my anxiety that I should go hack from here 
with something done, something accomplished. For three whole months, 
every morning tohen I got out of my house I heard nothing hut cries of 
"Let Hindi die and let Tamil live. Let Subbaraycni die and Rajago^tala- 
chari die.'* That was the cry that went up for three months and what is 
more, we were constrained to use even the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which we railed against previously. 

It is seen from these extracts that Madras, i.e., Tamil opposition fo Hindi 
was absolute; and it indicated an attitude which could be expected to lead 
to much further appearently on the road to disintegration I The farce of 


” Ibid,, p, 1401. 
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Hindi language having had to be compulsorily studied in these forms* 
the VIII to the X grades of today, was such as would surely stand exposed 
in its naked form as it did about 1963 L 
I shall now turn to the eastern periphery and quote a few remarks from 
the speeches of some of the Bengali members of the Constituent Assembly. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra (West Bengal) said; 

I can assure rny friends from Northern India that if we cannot speak 
Hindi today, it is simply because we happen to be born in the Eastern 
or Southern parts. . . We want some national language for India but it 
is no use repeating ad nameum the new dictum that independence will 
be meaningless if we all do not start talking in Hindi or conducting offi- 
cial business in Hindi from tomorrow. . . I can assure my honourable 
friends from the north that we have got every sympathy for Hindi, hut 
let them not in their overzealousmss mar their own case. This is a sort 
of fanaticism, which if allowed to grow and develoj), will ultimately 
defeat the very object they have in view. I therefore a^ypcal to them for 
a little patience and forbearance towards those who for the time being 
cannot speak the language of the north.^^ 

Mr Arun Chandra Guha (West Bengal) obscived: 

I feel, sir, as in the Soviet Constitution, we should allow the eight or 
nine major /?7 languages of India to be freely used in this House. As in 
the Soviet Constitution, by sheer weight oi number the Russian language 
has all the predominance, here also, Hindi would liave all the 
predominance by tlie sheer weight of numb(3r. There is no shred of 
doubt in the mind of any of us that Hindi is destined to be the national 
language and the language of the State in India, yet that should not 
mean that other languages which have mighty literature, mighty tra- 
ditions behind them should not be allowed to be spoken in this House 
without the speaker declaring himself to ))e unable to express himself in 
Hindi or English. I would request that other languages should be allow- 
ed to be freely used in this House.^*'' 

Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, an eminent educationist, the son of an even 
more illustrious educationist, and later a member of the Union Ministry 
though not a member of the Congress Party, said : ^ 

“I am not talking about the relative claims of other languages. Left to 
myself, I would certainly have preferred Sanskrit. . . I do not want to take 
your time by dwelling on the claim of Sanskrit . . . but most certainly that 

Ibid., p. 299. Italics mine. 

Ibid., pp. 256-57. Italics mine. 

Debates, Constituent Assembly, o, pp. 1389-91. Italics mine. 
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is a language wliich still is the storehouse, shall I say the unlimited and 
illimitable storehouse, from which all [?] knowledge and wisdom are drawn, 
not so much perhaps by the present generation of the Indian people but 
by others who have preceded us and by all true lovers of learning and 
scholarship throughout the civilised world. That is our language, the 
mother languagi; of India. We do wish, not for paying lip sympathy or 
homage to its genius, but in our own national interests so tliat wc may re- 
discover ourselves and know the wealth and treasure that was accumulated 
in the past and are capable of achieving in future — we do wish tliat Sans- 
krit will reoccupy an honoured x^acc in the national educational system of 
of India. .. I am not similarly advocating the clahns of other languages . . . 
All must feel that nolhing has been done in the Constitution tohich may 
result in the destruction or liquidation or weakening of any one of these 
languages. . . Why do we accept Hindi? Not that it is necessarily the best 
of Indian languages. It is for the main reason that that is the one language, 
ichich is understood by the largest single majority in this country today. 
If 14 crores of people out of 32 today understand a particular language, and 
it is also capable of progressive development, we say, let us accept that 
language for^the purjmes of the whole of India, hut do it in such a way 
that in the interim j>eriod it may not result in the deterioration of our offi- 
cial conduct of business or administration and at no time retard true ad- 
va)icement of India and her other great languages.*' 

The Bengali attitude, though critical of the activity of Hindi-enthusiasts 
was distinct from tliat of the Tainilians on two counts. First they would 
ax)X)ear to have resigiu'd to the acecptancc of Hindi as the official language 
with much greater grace than the Tamilians. Such willingness on the part 
of Bengalis was the more', joiaise worthy and self-abnigatory because, first, 
the only internationally acknowledged literary figiiie of India was Ravin- 
dranath Tagore for liis Bengali x^oelry and othcT literary activity, and se- 
cond, Bengali, being x)erhax)s the only Indian language in which the con- 
tributions of Muslims are far from being insignificant, represents the “com- 
positeness'’ of Indian culture. Tlic second count in which the Bengali atti- 
tude showed greater enthusiasm for national unity was the homage it paid 
to and the concern it showed for the common substratum of Indian culture, 
Sanskrit. 

Tlie third perijoheral region of the country, the Punjab, loo, struck a note 
of criticism of Hindi protagonists, a note which sounds as exlremc as that 
of Madras, (Tamilnad) as rei)re.sented by Dr Siibbarayan. Sarclar Hukam 
Singh, who aftei'waixls became the Speaker of the Loka Sabha and then 
Governor of Rajasthan, moving an amendment that instead of Hindi in 


Debates, Constituent Assembly, 9, pp. 1436-37. 
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D^anagari script Hindustani in Roman script should be the Official lan- 
guage, said: 

Even after I was elected a member of this House and when this ques- 
tion arose here for the first time I was consulted by several members 
and I gave my unreserved support for Hindi in the Devainagari script , . 
As the days have passed I have changed my mind. The most enthusiastic 
protagonists of this Hindi have alienated my sympathy and I must say 
that I agree witli Mr Anthony. I am one of those who have withdrawn 
their support from Hindi in Devanagari script simply because of the 
. fanaticism and intolerance of those who support it. 

Th(^ remarks of tlie members of the Constituent Assembly quoted above 
and the attitudes revealed by them previsage clearly one type of linguistic 
tension, viz., the one created by or centring round Hindi in Devanagari 
script as the official language. However, they do not exhaust all the as- 
pects of that tension. There is another current, which not only swells the 
mainstream of anti-Hindi tension but also produces a torrential eddy in a 
more threatening and dangerous spot. And that is the attituije of Muslim 
Indians towards Hindi in the perspective of their favourite Urdu. I shall 
quote a few remarks made by Muslim members of the Constituent As- 
sembly in tlie matter. 

Mr Hussain Imain,"* speaking on 8 November 1948 in the general dis- 
cussion on the draft Constitution, said: 

Tlie need for the continnance of the English language for the time 
being has been advocated by the South. But as far as Hindi is con- 
cerned there is no difference of opinion jDrovided we know what is 
Hindi. . . We have been told. Sir, that in this respect, too, we are fol- 
lowing tl)e Gandl)ian conception. But people forget that Mahatma Gan- 
dhi stood for Hindustani to the last moment. He stood for Hindustani, 
in botli Devnagri and Urdu scripts. Devnogri, as far as the script is 
concerned has nothing to rival it. It is the best possible medium. But 
what about the language? Hindi (you may call Hindustani), unless you 
mix it up with big Sanskrit words and fill it up with all common genders, 
is Hindustani. . . I suggest that Hindustani, written in both Devnagri 
and Urdu, which was the last wish of Mahatma Gandhi and the most 
accepted in India today, should be adopted as the national language. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul immediately following Mr Imam said: 

. . Sir, the word ‘Hindi’ as it is being interpreted today is a very wrong 

® Debates, Constituent Assembly, 7, p. 304, Italics mine. 

^ Ibid., pp. 306-07. Italics mine. 
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interpretation. After all there is not much difference between Hindi and 
Hindustani. Every one will bear witness to the fact that the language 
spoken in the country, whether by Hindus or Muslims, is a very different 
language to that which is being described as Hindi and which is being 
advocated by the protagonists of Hindi. What is advocated is Sanskritised 
Hindi which is %nly understood by a small section of the people. If we 
take the villages, the language spoken there is very different to what is call- 
ed Hindi here. Then, Sir, I do not think that the forty million Muslims 
living in this country can immediately be asked to change their language. I 
agree that we have to learn Hindi in the I>evnagri script, but some time 
must be given to us to effect the change over. . . I therefore recommend 
that whereas Hindi in the Devnagri script can be made the ultimate 
lingua franca of the country, a certain time limit, say about 15 years, must 
be given for the change over and until then Hitulustani in both the scripts 
should remain the language of India!* 

Mohammed Hifzur Rahman,^ moving an amendment that in place of 
Hindi Hindustani written in both the Devnagri and Urdu scripts should 
be the natio’ial language, desired that the Hindustani language '‘should 
be so developed that it may absorb Urdu, Hindi and all other languages 
of India’'. Waxing eloquent on Urdu poetry he maintained that its inspi- 
ration was Indian life and scene and illustrated his observation by instan* 
cing not only the mediaeval Amir Khusrau and modern Akbar of Allahu' 
bad but also Iqbal. He defined Hindustani as the language spoken from 
Bihar ‘right upto Frontier” and added, “If we h'avc the excluded area 
of the Frontier, even then the fact remains that this language is spoken 
and understood from Biliar upto East Punjab.” 

Quazi Syed Karimuddin moved two amendments, one seeking to post- 
pone the question of fixing the official language and empowering Parlia- 
ment to pass an apinopriate law within 6 months of its election and the 
other, in case the first was not acceptable, making Hindustani the national 
language. Arguing his case he said : 

In 1947 the Indian National Congress had agreed to make Hindustani, 
written botlr in D(wnagri and Urdu script as the national language of 
India, but today we are told that only Hindi in Devnagri script could 
be the national language. The reason for this change is . . , that after 
partition in 1947 Pakistan declared Urdu tp be its national language, 
and so its reaction in India has been that Hindi in Devnagri script is 
being adopted. Tn this connection what I want to say is that along with 
Devnagri script you should agree to keep Urdu script also. Take the 
case of forty million Muslims of U.P., Bihar and Bcrar. At present they 

Debates, Constituent Assembly. 9, pp. 1339-1341-2. 

» Ibid., 9^ pp. 1306-07. 
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are getting education through their mother-tongue i.e., Urdu. Now, if 
you make Hindi as the State language, would it ever be possible for 
them to enter the Government service? You have provided a time limit 
— say 5 years or 10 years — to the other [?] languages for this change- 
over, but why not to Urdu [?]? 1 am not opposed to Hindi, but when 
Hindustani is our language then why so much aversidii to Urdu? You 
have already agreed tliat English shall stay here for the next 10 or 15 
years; then why you are denying the Muslims their rights by banning 
Urdu script? 

Mr Mohammed Ismail too moved amendments designed to enable the 
Assembly to accept Hindustani written in both the Devanagari and the 
Urdu scripts as the official language of the Union and to continue the use 
of English to an indefinite period, “until Parliament decides otherwise by 
a majority of the total membership of each of the Houses of Parliament”. 

It is sec^n that tlie burtlien of the Muslim song in the Assembly was for 
the acceptance of Urdu, under the guise of Hindustani in Urdu script, as a 
co-language of the Union. The Muslim opposition was both to the language 
and the script proposed in the Draft. , 

In Quazi Syed Karimuddin’s remarks occurs a reference to posts in Gov- 
ernment service exposing one’ (if the tender spots in the linguistic panorama, 
which received sjx^cial attention of the members of the Constituent As- 
sembly in connection with the consideration of an Article laying down the 
rights and duties of States in respect of the various services. Articles 282 
to 282C of the Draft Constitution dealt with the subject of services. In the 
Constitution of India Artieh* 309 covers it. It reads: 

Subject to the provisions of this Constitution, Acts of the appropriate 
Legislature may regulate the recruitment, and conditions of service of 
persons appointed, to public services and posts in connection with the 
affairs of the Union or of any State. 

The parallel Article in the Draft Constitution, was identical, yet Mr .Satis 
Chandra Sainanta‘“^ of West Bengal had tabled a proviso for it. It read: 

Provided further that no person shall be eligible for appointment to 
any of the superior public services and posts in connection with the 
affairs of the Union unless he is thoroughly conversant with any other re- 
gional language of India besides the National Language. 

Mr Samanta commended his amendment by mentioning first, the re- 
commendation of the Universities Commission under the chairmanship of 

■^6 Ibid., p. 1472. 

^ Debates, Constituent Assembly, 9, pp. 1083-84. Italics mine. 
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Dr Sarvapalli Radhakrishiian that "every university should teach its students 
one other regional language of India, besides tlie State language and se- 
condly, a similar resolution of the Language Convention”. The amendment 
proposed by Dr Manmohan Das of West Bengal went a step further and 
appears to have been the parent of the idea and scheme of three languages, 
which taking shiipe in 1949 went through some transformations and receiv- 
ed many more suggesfed but non-operative recommendations during the 
course of about 18 years. Dr Das’ amendment read : 

Provided that, in order to be recruited for any of the posts in con- 
nection with tile affairs of the Union, a candidate must be thoroughly 
conversant with the following languages : (i) The official language of the 
Union; (ii) The English language; (iii) Any other regional language of 
the Union except the official language. 

In commending his amendment, which appears to me not only eminently 
rational but also highly desirable under Indian conditions, Dr Das said; 
*‘LSir, a section of the poi^ulation, whose mother-tongue will be accepted 
by this IIous/j as the official language of the country, will have an undue 
and unjustified and inherent advantage over the sections whose mother- 
tongue will not coincide with the official language of India. In order to do 
away with this difference. . . At this stage the record of the debates makes 
it clear that Di* B. R. Ambedkar, the sponsor of the motion for con- 
sideration of the Article in question, unceremoniously butted in to stop 
Dr Das from procc^eding further with the remark, "I think my friend has 
said enough on the point and he need not continue!” Needless to say with 
such attitude of the powers that guided the Assembly the amendment was 
negatived. 

The Government of the Republic of India (Bharat) moved quick in the 
matter of the linguistic integration, without, it would appear, making much 
ado about it. The Ministers of Education of the then formed States meet- 
ing in 1949 adopted a formula which was to be implemented in the edu- 
cational systems of the States. Tlie part of the formula designed to provide 
just treatment for linguistic minorities need not be gone into as I have 
already indicated its operation in connection with the Constitutional safe- 
guard under Article 347. 

The part calculated to help national integration has been ever since re- 
ferred to as "the three languages formula” and the Education Ministers' 
Conference, taking their cue or not from Dr Manmohan Das’ negatived 
amendment, put up a formula which resembled it. I shall deal with the 
second of the two alternatives proposed by the Conference as it was the 
one which we are told was adopted by most of the States. 

» Ibid., 9, pp. 1087-88. 

Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities {Third ’Report), p. 8, 
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The 3 languages which were to be prescribed for compulsory study till 
the end of the secondary stage of education or the 10th Standard or grade 
were: 


(i) mother-tongue or Regional language or a composite course of the 
two or a composite course of one or the other of these two and a classical 
language; 

(ii) Englisli or a modern European language, and 

(Hi) Hindi (for non-Hindi-speakers) or a modern Indian language 
other than Hindi (for Hindi-speakers).^^ Tlie formula was later revised in 
1961. 

Tlie revised form is rather ambiguous but in view of the explanation 
given in the notes may be presented as follows : 

(i) The Regional language or the mother- tongue; 

(H) Hindi, or in Hindi-speaking areas another Indian language; 

(Hi) Englisli or any other modern European language. 

# 

Thus presented the formula is essentially not different from the earlier one. 
It appears that tlie '‘and" of the original wording was really meant to add 
the study of mothor-tongue, when it was different from the regional lan- 
guage and thereby to turn the formula into a four-langiiages-formula. Peo- 
ple with Hindi as their inotlier-tongue but living in Calcutta could have 
done with the study of three languages : 

ii) Hindi and Bengali; 

(n) Hindi, and 
(Hi) English. 

Bengalis living in Bihar would have similarly been able to do with three 
languages : 

(i) Bengali and Hindi; 

(ii) Bengali which is an Indian language other than Hindi; and 

First Report, of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities. 

In almost all documents in wliicli the question of three languages is dealt with 
the expressions used are “non-Hindi speaking or Hindi speaking areas” but from the 
context it is absolutely clear tliat what is intended to lay down is a particular language 
to he studied l)y those wliose mother-tongue is othei tlian Hindi or by those whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi. First Report, Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities, p. 8; 
Third Report, Commissioner fot Linpnistic Minorities, p. 91; National Integration, 
p. 15 (para 9); Report of the Emotional Integration Committee, pp. 50-7; Educational 
and National Development (Report of the Education Commission), pp. 188, 191-93, 
paras 8-10, 8.31, 8.32, 8.36 and 8.37. 

See above footnote, 
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(it^) English. 

But Bengalis living in Bombay would have had to study four languages 
thus: 

(t) Marathi and Bengali; 

{it) Hindis and 
{Hi) English 

Persons with Hindi as their mofher-tongue and living in Bombay, on 
the other hand, could have done with three languages thus: 

(i) Marathi and Hindi; 

(if) Hindi, Bombay or Maharashtra not being a Hindi-speaking area 
and 

{Hi) English. 

To avoid such discriminatory treatment under a formula, whose purpose is 
to integrate the people and not to differentiate, we may have to take the 
expression “Hindi-Speaking areas” to imply persons whose mother-tongue 
is Hindi. With this explanation, too, persons whose mother-tongue is Hindi 
and are resident in Bombay could do with the study of three languages 
thus : 


(f) Marathi and Hindi; 

(if) Marathi which is a modern Indian language other than Hindi and 
{in) English. 

Persons with Hindi as their mother-tongue and resident in Calcutta, too, 
could have done the same, Bengali taking the place of Marathi in their 
case. Bengalis resident in Bihar, too, could similarly have escaped with the 
study of three languages thus : 

ii) Hindi and Bengali, 

(if) Hindi, and 
{Hi) English. 

Let us consider the case of Urdu-speakers. If they arc resident in Bihar 
they would have to study: 

(?) Hindi and Urdu; 

(if) Hindi, if “Hindi areas” is taken to imply persons whose mother- 
tongue is Hindi, as their mother-tongue is Urdu; but Urdu, if “Hindi 
areas” implies what it literally stands for, because these Urdu-speakers 
as resident in the Hindi speaking areas have to offer any other Indian 
language than Hindi; 

(ill) English. 
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If under the first requirement one language, either the mother-tongue or 
the regional language is to be studied as it has been interpreted, and I think 
correctly, in the scheme as implemented in most of the States, the Urdu- 
speakers in Bihar would study: 

(i) Urdu; 

(a) Hindi, as their mother-tongue not being Hindi — the literal con- 
notation of the alternative under the second head would require the 
Urdu-speakers to offer an Indian language other than Hindi i.e., they 
could offer Urdu and thus would go off without studying any Hindi at 
all. Hence that literal connotation cannot have been intended; and 
(jii) English. 

The Kerala Government actually gave for their non-acceptance of the 
formula the reason that the formula as straight-forwardly and literally 
interpreted would impose the study of four languages for students belong- 
ing to linguistic miuoritic's whos(‘ mother-tongue is other than Hindi. The 
Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities stales, without working out the 
full implications of such an interpretation of the formula, iyoart from ig- 
noring the fact that the name of the formula would be a misnomer, that 
such a discriminatory (‘Icinent '‘is an inlierent feature of the simplified for- 
muUr. And in his X^Ilth Report he rejx'ats this indirectly by stating that 
"'in the simplified three language Fonnula accepted by the Chief Ministers' 
Conference of 1901, the study of mother-longue at the secondary stage of 
education has also been assigned an important i^osition as under (a) of 
that fonnula the pupil has to learn ‘the regional language and mother- 
tongue when the latter is different from the regional language.' ” ^ The 
data he has presented in Appendix X of his Report under item F, pages 
175-79, however, show that at best only one wState, Maharashtra, can be 
interpreted to have taken thc' item in that sense, in so far as in the presen- 
tation (p. 178) there is no “or” between “Regional language'' and “mother- 
tongue'' but only an oblique hypen. No other State in its scheme shows 
any evidence of such interpretation or acceptance of that item! 

Before proceeding witli the story of the implementation of the formula 
I shall point out a few of tlic many untoward and undesirable language- 
study patterns tliat emerge in the schemes of the Emotional Integration 
Committee and of the Education Commission (1964-66). 

Tlie scheme of languag('-study in the cause of “emotional” /‘psycholo- 
gicaiy integration proposed by the Emotional Integration Committee for 
“Hindi Area" may be worked out for Urdu-speakers and for Bengali- 
speakers, large numbers of both type being resident in Hindi area. 


Fifth Report. Commissioner for LinfiuisUc Minorities, p. 39. 
Loc. cit., p. 35. 
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UBDU SPEAKERS 

Standarda I — V : Urdu. 

Standards VI — VlII : (i) Urdu; (ii) Hindi; (iii) English. 

Standards IX — ^X: (i) Urdu; (ii) English; (iii) Arabic or Persian which is 
‘'any other classical language" alternative to Sanskrit, or Turkish or Malay 
or Swahili, which arc ‘'foreign languages” alternative to 'Sanskrit or any 
other language". 

Standards XI — XII : (i) Urdu which is "a modern Indian language other 
than Hindi"; (ii) English; or (iii) Arabic or Persian being classical languages; 
or (ii) Turkish or Swahili or Malay being “a modern foreign language"; or 
(i) English; and (ii) Arabic etc.; or (i) Arabic and (ii) Turkish etc. 

HINDI-BENGALI SPEAKERS 

Standards I — : Bengali. 

Standards VI — VIII : (i) Bengali; (ii) Hindi; (iii) English. 

Standard IX — X : (i) Bengali; (ii) English; (iii) Sanskrit or French. 

Standards XI — XII : (i) Bengali; (ii) English or Sanskrit or French. 

Thus the Urdu-speakers in Hindi area would have studied: (i) Urdu for 
12 years; (ii) Englisli for 7 years, and (iii) Arabic or Persian for 2 years and 
(iv) Hindi for 3 years or (i) Urdu for 10 years, (ii) English for 7 years; (iii) 
Hindi for 3 years and (iv) Arabic or Persian for 4 years or (i) Arabic or 
Peisian for 2 years and (ii) Turkish or Swahili or Malay for 2 yc'ars. 

The Bcngali-speakers in the same area would have studied: (i) Bengali 
for 12 years; (ii) English for 7 years; (iii) Sanskrit for 2 years and (iv) Hindi 
for 3 years or (i) Bengali for 10 years; (ii) English for 7 years; (iii) Sanskrit 
for 4 years; (iv) Hindi for 3 years. 

Urdii-speakers in Non-Hindi Area would have studied : 

Standards I — V: (i) Urdu. 

Standards VI — VIII : (i) Urdu; (ii) Hindi and (iii) English. 

Standards IX — X: (i) Urdu; (ii) English and (iii) Arabic or Persian or 
Turkish or Swahili or Malay. 

Standards XI — XII : d) Hindi and (ii) English. 

Bengali-speakcrs (Hindu) in Non-Hindi area would have studied : 

Stamlards I — V : (i) Bengali. 

Standards VI — VIII: (i) Bengali; (ii) Hindi; (iii) English. 

Standard IX — X: (i) Bengali; (ii) English and (iii) Sanskrit 

Standards XI — XII : (i) Hindi and (ii) English. 

Hindi and Tamil-Speakers in Non-Hindi area would have studied: 

Standards I — V : (i) Tamil. 

Standards VI — VIII: (i) Tamil; (ii) Hindi and (iii) English. 

Standards IX — X: (i) Tamil; (ii) English; and (iii) French or Sanskrit, 
s-29 
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Standards XI — XII : (i) Hindi and (ii) English. 

In Non-Hindi Areas i.e., in their own areas, in Bengal and Madras, spea- 
kers of Bengali and speakers of Tamil would thus respectively have studied : 
(i) Bengali or Tamil for 10 years; (ii) English for 7 years; (iii) Hindi for 5 
years and (iv) Either French or Sanskrit for 2 years. As 2 years* study of 
Sanskrit could have given hardly any knowledge of tlie* subject we may 
take it that wherever i)ossible French, supposed to be a little easier for 
study, or a modem Indian language would have been studied. Urdu- 
speakers in these areas would have studied: (i) Urdu for 10 years; (ii) Eng- 
lisli for 7 years; (iii) Hindi for 5 years and (i\) Arabic or Persian for 2 
years. 

Thus Urdu-speakers or Bengali-speakers in Hindi areas would have only 
3 years of Hindi, the integrative language, and 4 ycMrs of language-study 
which in the case of Bengalis would be integrative with tlic main bulk of 
the people, the Ilindi-spcakers, but in tlie case of Urdu-speakers or Mus- 
lim Indians mostly malinlegrative with that bulk. In the non-Hindi area 
the integrative Hindi would be studied by all these — Bengali-speakers, 
Tamil-speakers and Urdu-Speakers for 5 years eac h; and the non-integrative 
or rather malintogrative element in linguistic-study patternfin the case of 
the last two groups is reduced to two years* study. 

Let us see the position of the main bulk of the population, the Hindi- 
speakers. In Hindi area they could have studied: 

Standards I — : Hindi. 

Standards VI — VIII: (i) Hindi, (ii) Sanskrit and (iii) English. 

Stamiards IX — X: (i) Hindi, (ii) English and (iii) Sanskrit. 

Standards XI — XII : (i) English or French and (ii) Sanskrit. In non-Hindi 
areas tliey could have studied; 

Stamiards I — V : Hindi. 

Sta7j^rds VI — VIII : (i) Hindi, (ii) Hindi and (iii) English. 

Siknidards IX — X : (i) Hindi, (ii) Hindi and (iii) Sanskrit. 

Standards XI — XII : (i) Hindi and (ii) English. Thus Hincli-speakers in 
Bihar, U.P., Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh would have studied (i) Hindi 
for 10 years; (ii) Sanskrit for 7 years and (iii) English for 7 years, while in 
non-Hindi areas, i.e., say Calcutta or Bombay, they could have studied: 
(i) Hindi for 17 years i.e., for all the 12 years plus as additional once in 
Standards V to VIII and once in Standards IX to X; (ii) Eiiglish for 5 years 
and Sanskrit for 2 years. Even if they wanted to study either Sanskrit or 
English or botli more in place of their additional Hindi they could not 
have done so. Tlicy could only have devoted their years to the study of 
the regional language, as many as seven of them, five years taken off from 
the additional Hindi, and two years of the Standard XI — XII Hindi. Know- 
ing the inclinations of Hindi-speakers in this matter, it would be too much 
to expect them to do so at the cost of their Hindi, whose additional .study 
both renders the syllabus easy and adds to their prestige in their Hindi 
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Altogether the elaborate scheme of language study set up by the Emo- 
tional Integration Committee is eminently suitable not only for malintegra- 
tion but also for disintegration! 

If the same scheme were read as for Hindi-speakers and for non-Hindi- 
speakers, inste^id of as for Hindi areas and for non-Hindi areas as it reads 
in the Report of tlie Committee,'*'’ then the differences in the pattern of 
language-study between Hindi-speakers and either Bengali-siDcakers, Taniil- 
speakers or Urdii-speakers would not have been so large at all, as can be 
seen by comparison with the language-pattern of the Hindi-speakers in 
Hindi area with that of the Bengali-Tamil or Urdu speakers in non-Hindi 
area of the Report. 

That such an elaborate scheme of language study as that devised by 
the Emotional Integration Committee should not have brought on a reac- 
tion sooner than it came is a wonder when one remembers the fighting 
din on the language front from the days of the Constituent Assembly. The 
reaction which one sees mirrored in the Report of tlie Education Commis- 
sion (1964-66) attracts our attention, therefore, without much ado. In the 
austere simplicity of its language-study pattern, the Commission appears 
to have forgotten that some minimum number of years^ study is neces- 
sary for the generality of learners of languages in order that they may at- 
tain minimum proficiency in the use of that language, to understand, to 
speak and to write it. No doubt it speaks of higher level and lower level 
and lays down the general principle on the subject thus : 

The degree of proficiency that can be acquired in learning a language 
at school depends not only on the number of years during which it is 
learnt but also on the motivation of the student, the stage at which it is 
studied, the types of teachers and equipment provided and methods of 
teaching adopted. A short period under favourable conditions might 
achieve better results than a longer period without proper facilities. 
While arguments can be advanced for introducing a child to a second 
language at a very early age, the provision of qualified and competent 
teachers for teaching the language to millions of children in our primary 
schools would be a very formidable task. Tlie most suitable ag<' for 
making the learning of three languages appears to be the lower secon- 
dary stage (classes VIII— X). . . In a good school, three years of com- 
pulsory study would probably be adeejuate for gaining a working know- 
ledge of the third language."**^ 

At the very outset of any valuation of this endeavour of the Education 
^ hoc. cit, pp. 56-7. 

*36 Jifipoft pf the Education Commission (1964-66). Educational and National Depe- 
lopment, ^p. 192-93. 
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Commission in the cause of “national development” or national integration, 
let me emphasize some important general points. First, the Commission, 
though in its theoretical apparatus argues against the period in years over 
which a language is studied being taken as a test or index of the depth of 
proficiency in it, in its actual recommendations it has no other standard 
than that of the period of years of study. Tlie last sentenefe of the above 
quotation — leaving out the qualification of a good school as the Commis- 
sion envisages nothing but good schools and we have to take for granted 
nothing but so-called “good schools” i.e., only the kind of schools we have — 
tells ns that the Commission is satisfied that “a working knowledge of the 
third language” can be gained in three years of study. It is necessary to 
note that the language is not mentioned, and one cannot forget, even the 
Commission will grant, I hope, that languages arc relatively difficult or easy 
not because they are cither first, second or third, in any scheme of language- 
study, but because of their intrinsic nature, whetlua* they are of the same 
family of languages as one’s mother-tongue or the medium of instruction,'^ 
and whether they are fairly often heard in their daily and actual use by the 
learner or/and are handled by the teachers concerned with the same or 
almost the same efficiency and emotion with which generally one’s mother- 
tongue is handled. 

Further the lower and higher levels of proficiency or attainment in a lan- 
guage are a little later, straight-forwardly laid down in terms of the periods 
of its study thus (p. 193, 8.40, 1): 

The sluchj of English and Hindi in our proposal, u'ould he indicated, 
not in terms of years of study, hut in terms of hours of study and the 
level of attainment. There tvotdd he two prescribed levels of aitainment 
in each of these lanfji^uaii^cs — one for those who study it for a period of 
three years and the other for those who study it for a period of six years. * 

I have not come across any statement regarding the level of attainment 
in these language's other than this, which is quite clearly in terms of years 
of study. Further, we have to assume, though the curious wording of the 
paragraph does not have it in so many words, that the hours i^r week and 
the total number of weeks per year devoted to the study of the languages 
in which levels of attainment arc being prescribed, are the same in the two 
periods, the one of three years and the other of six years. For though the 
Commission, in the first sentence of the paragraph quoted, has mentioned 
hours of study as one of the causative or conditioning factors of language- 
attainment it has left out one other factor, and that is of the total nuin- 

Mario Pei, The Sfnrif of Lmiffuafie (Rovisocl edition, 1965), p. 401: Frederick 
Bodmer and Lancelot ITogbm, The T.oom of LnuRunfir (aid imprc'^'^ion 1945), p. 21.^ 

« JhUJ.. p. 390. 

* Italic'S mine. 
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ber of years. The total number of hours devoted to the study of language 
must depend not only on the hours per week devoted to it but also on the 
total number of years through which this is done. 

It may also be pointed out that the Commission has ignored the conside- 
ration of whetlicr in general a language is better studied with a certain 
number of hcAirs, say five, per week over four years or with ten hours a 
week over two years, though the total number of hours devoted to its study 
in both cases is the same. I think most linguists would agree that the former 
dispensation would lead to better results. 

The second point is about an objective standard for assessing attain- 
ment of proficiency in language. The Commission has not laid down any 
objective test. This is the more surprising in view of tlie fact that the edu- 
cational system of the U.S.S.R., to judge even from the scanty literature in 
English bearing on the subject, has been having such a standard for the 
last many years. And the Commission informs us that it had s^Kicial Rus- 
sian advisers and access to unpublished documents in the office of the 
UNESCO to acquaint itself with its educational system. 

Beatrice King informed tlie reading public in 1950 that in tlie U.S.S.R. 
“the vocabylary required for Englisli, French and German by the end of 
the Secondary Scliool has been reduced from 3500 words to 25CK)". This 
drop of nearly 29 per cent in tlie extent of vocabulary as the standard of 
attainment in a foreign language for the Secondary School-i^diicated stu- 
dent poiHilation as a result of the educational reforms of 1951 reflects the 
confidence of the U.S.S.R. in the greatness and comprehensiveness of the 
Russian literature in all important and significant subjects. Yet mastery 
over 2.500 words of a foreign language, not belonging to the same Slavonic 
group of languages as the Russian, is an indication of the oiijective test 
necessary for Indian students. The Iicight of the standard of attainment 
set up by the U.S.S.R. educational system can be appreciated if the con- 
solidated opinion of linguists is considered. Protessor Jo.shua Whatmough,*” 
the distinguished linguist of Haivard, informs us that in “this age in which 
words play a greater role than any that has gone before” it has been found 
that “command of the SfKX) most frequent words in a continuous sample 
of 100,000 running English words gives an understanding of 95 per cent 
of all the words, and that 2 jier cent more can be acquired by derivation 
from these”. 

The third point naturally arises out of the second, and is concerned with 
the question whether the three years’ study which the Education Com- 
mission lias provided for English or Hindi and the five years period for 
Hindi or English as the case may be, is adequate, taking the usual hours 
of assignment for such study as being enjoined, for the attainment of such 
proficiency as is secured by the provision of 2500 to 3000 words of the lan- 

* ^ Soviet Russia Goes to School (2nd revised Indian cd., 1956), p. 95. 

Language, p. 5. 
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guage studied The U.S.S.R. educational system according to the time-table 
furnished by Beatrice King assigns almost 11 per cent of the total teach- 
ing time of Standards V to X inclusive to the teacliing of a foreign lan- 
guage, its study being introduced in the Vth standard and receiving 686 
teacliing hours out of the total time-table hours of 6270. 

The Hon’ble William Benton, a former U.S. Senator and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and at the time of his contribution, United States Represen- 
tative to UNESCO, in his special article entitled "The Teachers and the 
Taught in the U.S.S.R/’ in tlie Encyclopaedia Britannica Year Book 1965*' 
presents a syllabus of the six years of the Secondary stage of education 
in the U.S.S.R. which is very elaborate for the Standards V to X inclusive, 
covering as it does no less than 16 subjects, including astronomy, psycho- 
logy, singing, trigonometry, mechanical drawing, shop-courses-work, and 
physical education. Over the six years of the Vth to the Xth standards, 
Russian Language and Literature receives 36 of the teaching hours a week 
and Foreign language 20: Foreign Language-sludy receives about 56 per 
cent of the time of that devoted to tlie study of Russian Language and 
Literature. Thus the testimony of the practice of one of the two educa- 
tionally and technologically most advanced nations of the world today goes 
against the recommendation of the Education Commission that three years’ 
study of a language can equip a student, going out at the end of the secon- 
dary stage of education, with a working knowledge of another language 
than his mother-tongue. One cannot possibly cavail at Soviet School equip- 
ment or teachers either! And here is a noted linguist testifying the same 
way. Professor Wliatinough,*^ who is naturally not much enamoured of the 
study of an additional language, whether modem European or ancient, 
observes : "Those who arc convinced that to learn at least one ancient or 
modern language is a valuable educational experience . . . should see to 
it that the experience is initiated not later than the age of ten, that it is 
continued uninterrupted for at least four years, and that it is given a fitting 
amount of time in tlic weekly time schedule.” 

The Education Commission (1964-66) plan, however, would defe.T the 
beginning of the study of English to not earlier than the 11th year. For 
its plan envisages admissions to Standard I at age of not less than 6 
■f years ^ so that in standard V we would have children of 10 + years. 

The Commission has followed in the footsteps of the Emotional Integra- 
tion Committee in regard to the pattern of language-study it has laid down 
for the two standards beyond the Xth. Of the five subjects two are compul- 
sory and they are languages. Out of the remaining three one can be a lan- 

Russia Goes to School, 1984, pp. 67-8. Unaccountably the time-table is not repro- 
duct'd in the Indian edition of 1956 of the book! 

*2 P. 23. 

Language, p. 24. 

** Op. cit., pp. 30 (2.17). 
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guage. The two languages are to be chosen from the three (i) Any modern 
Indian language; (ii) Amj nuxlerti foreign language and (hi) Any classical 
language. Tlie third language that can be oflered is not specified in the 
scheme.*® 

Tlie inevitable conclusion from the evaluation of the pattern of lan- 
guage-study in ihe national system of education in India put up by the 
Education Commission is that it is ill-conceived and highly defective from 
the viewpoint of botli educational theory and integrational need, 

English, which is now an associate Official language, must be, as will be 
clear as we proceed, looked upon as a link language tliat will be there 
almost permanently. It is, therefore, worthwhile to study it well and to 
earn proficiency in it. In our context this cannot be done unless at least 
8 out of the 12 years devoted to pre-college and pre-university education 
are assigned to its study with usual number of teaching hours per week. 

Hindi, the Official Language, having a fairly large number of words 
which are met with in other languages of the Vlllth Schedule, can be and 
should be mastered with not more than five years' study. English, therefore, 
ought to be begun in the Vtli Standard and Hindi in the Vlllth. Hindi 
should be considered to be the national-language in the making and as 
such may yield place to Sanskrit, in part or whole as an alternative, Sanskrit 
being conceived as the source-material of the national language to be, the 
competent vehicle of the 'composite culture" of India (Bharat). 

Before taking up the story of the three-languages-fonnula and its opera- 
tion and implementation it would be worthwhile ac(|uainting ourselves 
with the great experiment about the relative positions of the national lan- 
guage and the regional Republican ones and also about their writing in 
the great modem nation, U.S.S.R, The experiment, owing to the gigantic 
size of the countiy and the large number of languages and ethnic groups 
involved, deserves to be studied a.s deeply as possible in its own intrinsic 
worth. Tlie urgency and iusisience of sucli study is further whetted by 
references to the experiment in the Reports of the Emotional Integration 
Committee and of the Education Commission (1964-66). 

Tile Emotional Integration Committee*^ pleading for the Roman .script 
sought refuge in the history of the U.S.S.R. It informed its readers that 
“the autonomous Republics of the U.S.S.R, used Roman instead of Arabic 
during the transition for nearly 20 years before Cyrillic of Russian was 
adopted.” 

The Education Commission (1964-66) has a whole “supplementaiy note 
on the “place of languages in school curriculum in selected countries , two 
paragraphs in which are devoted to U.S.S.R. Tliey read.*’ 


Ibid, p. 190, para 8.28. Italics mine. 
Op. cit., p. 52. 

Loc. cit, p. 223. 
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In the firimary sthool which consists of 7 years, Russian is taught from 
Class I onwards in Schools with Russian as the mother-tongue. In 
schools with a languiige otlier than Russian as the mother-tongue, as 
for example in Uzbekistan where Uzbeek is the mother-tongue or in 
Ukraine (mother-tongue Ukranian), the mother-tongue is started from 
Class 1 and Russian — tlie national language — from Cl^ss II. A foreign 
language is introduced in Class V in all schools. The three languages 
are carried to the end of the secondary stage. 

Stating at this stage that the way the Emotional Integration Committee 
has represented the changes in scripts used by the Muslim Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. is rather misleading, I shall reserve a correct presentation of the 
actual state to a later occasion in this chapter. In the present context, I 
shall add a few relevant observations on the language-study pattern. I 
shall further mention a few facts regarding the actual position in the world 
of living and action, distinguished from the world of theoretical pluralism 
and educational plans, of the Russian language and literature to enable the 
reader to judge for himself ihe professions of the U.S.S.R. and the appraisal 
of the U.S.S.R. position regarding language-study, implied in the statement 
of the Education Commission as well as in its scheme of language-study. 

Russians tell the world with natural pride that there are more than 120 
nations and nationalities inliabiting the Soviet Union, speaking many ton- 
gues and having different ethnic features but making up “the close-knit, 
brotherly family of peoples of the U.S.S.R.’ The “Declaration of Rights of 
the Nations of Russia” of 1917 made by Lenin and more or less incorporated 
intact in Article 123 of the 1936 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. reads: 

Equality of rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of their na- 
tionality or race, in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, is an indefeasible law. Any direct or indirect restriction of 
rights of or, conversely, any cstabli.shmeut of direct or indirect privileges 
for, citizens on account of their race or nationality, as well as any ad- 
vocacy of racial or naJ!‘ioml exclusiveness or hatred or contempt, is 
punishable by laio}'^ 

As regards language policy Geoffrey Wheeler ''" informs us that it has 
passed through several phases. The first declared policy was outwardly 
at least so liberal and decentralized “encouraging the literary use of regional 
idioms” to such an extent that A. Mcillet, perhaps the greatest linguist of 

J. D. Dcslu’ricv, Development of Non-Russian iMuguages in the U.S.S.R., 1958, 

P 7 

From Professor E. H. Carr, Nationalism and After, p. 65, f.n. 1; Desheriev, p, 8. 

Italics mine. * 

^ Racial Prohlcrm in Soviet Muslim Asia, 1960, p. 36. 
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modern times, was led in 1918 to regret the linguistic deceiitraliziition and 
is said to have ‘consoled himself with the conviction that Russian would 
survive this apparent reverse’\'' W. K. Mathews, who is convinced that 
Meillet s commiseration was “gratuitous” even in 1918, made tlie follow- 
ing observation, in 1951, about the destiny of Russian in Russia’s linguistic 
empire : "Tlie expansion of RussUin, attested over so many centuries, seenis 
whether desirable or not, to be an inevitable process, if only because the 
language remains' the exclusive common medium of communication bet- 
ween one Soviet people and another:' He declared the li/igua franca Rus- 
sian, then, to be the mother-tongue of about half the total inliabitants. 
Deshcriev writing in 1958, imd Mario Pei and Max Hayward writing in 
1965 report almost identically.^’ Rcinhold Niebuhr, who has given us the 
privilege of knowing some of the inner forces at work in this domain, as- 
sured us in 1959 that “the Russian language actually became victorious in 
the monolithic state created by the Communist creed; and a muUilingual 
nation became practically monolingual" fulfilling an expectation of Stalin, 
expressed almost as a prophecy in 1950. To ai^preciate the stupendous na- 
ture of the national endeavour at its true scale one must bear in mind 
that accordinj^ to a highly distinguished linguist “the complexity of stan- 
dard Russian’ is so great that compared with it “even medieval or modern 
Latin is perspicuous”. The observation of Bodmer and Ilogben that “the 
archaic character of the Russian language is a formidable impediment to 
those who may wish to get first hand knowledge of Russian affairs through 
foreign travel” further underlines the magnitude of the Soviet linguistic 
triumph. 

Apropos of wliat the Eduealion Commission has stated about language 
like Uzbek in the Muslim Republics being studied through the secondary 
stage, it may be pointed out that \Vlieeler has called attention to the agency 
of the Cyrillic alphabet as a spreader of Russian and to the conscious in- 
troduction of Russian vocabulary and even grammatical and syntactical 
features into these languages. It is also asserted by him that a fairly large 
number of Russians have lieen implanted among these peoples of Muslim 
Republics. Wheeler informs us that according to the statistics for 1956 out 
of the total population of 24 millions (2,40,(X),000) of the six Muslim Re- 
publics about 7 millions (70,00,000), i.c., about 30 per cent, were estimated 
to be non-native and predominantly Russian and Ukranian.'® 

Whatever the professions about and whatever the practice regarding 

/ 

W. K. Mathews, Langunges of the (7.S.S.R., J951, pp. 1 15, 119. Italics mine. 

Desheriev, p. 11. Max Hayward and Edward L. Crowley, Soviet Literature in the 
Sixties, 1965, p. 123, f.n. 58. 

Nations and Empires, 1959, p. 169. 

Joshua Wliatmoiigh, Language, p. 62. 

Loom of T^mguage, 1945, p. 416. 

Op. cit, pp. 29, 37, 39. 
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languages other than Russian, whatever their legal status, the total result is 
the enthronement of Russian above all and beyond the ken of alh The 
fact that between 1956 and 1962, 200 million (20 crores) copies of Russian 
classics were published in Russian and that they formed about 87 per cent 
of the total copies of such classics published in all the languages of Russia 
taken together, is a clear measure of the dominance of Ri-issian over other 
languages to the extent of their being looked upon as existing on sufferance 
and on the verge of extinction as literary languages of some significance. 
Between 1940 and 1961 the number of books and pamphlets published in 
Russian had increased by 61 per cent and was almost 74,000 in the latter 
year. 

. The number of copies published had, significantly enough, increased by 
142 per cent during the same period and tlie total number of copies of 
these in the year 1961 were nearly 112 crores! 

Here appropriately I may mention the endeavour and experience of 
U.S.S.R. in the domain of alphabet or the script for writing various lan- 
guages. Desheriev has quoted the following judgment of the linguist J. 
Vendryes about the relative merits of European alphabets based on Greek 
and Latin: 

0 

The first /based on Greek like that of Russian/ were compiled with 
rare accuracy. . . The Gothic aliDhabet of Ulfilas is a splendid tool, suffi- 
ciently precise, but the Slavonic alphabet of Cyril and Methodius is a 
veritable masterpiece. How far removed arc' the alphabets of the Anglo - 
Saxons and the Irish! The latter have gone to great efforts over the 
centuries to adapt the Latin alphabet to their language but have not 
succeeded completely. 

In the first five years of the Soviet system new alphabets were being at- 
tempted for the Central Asian and Caucasic Republics and we know that 
the Latin alphabets replaced the Arabic ones among them in 1923. As 
Shipley remarks: ‘In a way this brought the people along the same path 
that Turkey had taken" not long before. Pan-Turkish orientation began to 
peep in and though the sources available to me are not quite definite 
about assigning the change from the Latin to Cyrillic, i.e., Russian, alpha- 
bet to a particular y(*ar, it appears, from Shipley s observations, that it must 
have occurred in 1941. Tlie sources of information are silent about the lite- 
ratures of these Muslim Republics, if any, hailing from before 1941, having 

Max Ha>^’aicl and Edward L. Crowley, Soviet Literature in the Sixties, 1965, 
pp. 162, 171. 

M p, 19 — Tlie quotation is declared to be from the 1937 Russian edition of Ven- 
dryt?s’ LanfiuaRe, p. 296. Vendryes’ l)ook is known to us in its English edition of 1925 
as A Linguistic Introduction to History. At page 329 of it occurs the following re- 
mark: *The fact is, of course, that the Latin alphabet is really inadequate for* the 
purposes to which they endeavoured to put it.” 
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been reprinted in die new script.*^® If they were not, it is dear that with 
one stroke two desirable ends were secured, which converged on the main 
aim of Russification of the Muslim peoples of die U.S.S.R. ! 

As for the praise of the Russian alphabet ascribed by Desheriev to Ven- 
dryes, let me point out that Desheriev himself has provided some data which 
properly interpretciti cast doubt on its correctness. He tells us dial the 
Russian alphabet which has 33 characters is not comprehensive enough to 
accommodate all the sounds current in the other languages of the U.S.S.R. 
and that they are represented either by a combination of Russian letters or 
by additional diacritical marks or by ‘'adding new letters to the Russian 
alphabet”. 

Bodmer and Hogben go much further in the appraisal of the defects of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. Tlie fonner tells us that it is ‘'a hangover from fheir 
church-ridden past” that the citizens of the U.S.S.R. “still stick to 'Kyrilliza’, 
a modified form of the Greek alphabet once current in Byzantium” and 
blames the Kremlin for having “made no attempt to bring itself into line 
with Europe, America, Africa, Australia and New Zealand by liquidating 
the cultural haiulicap of the Cyrillic alphabet'* 

While I am oia the endeavour of the U.S.S.R, regarding uniform alphabet 
along with the penetration of the national language, I should emphasize a 
point which incidentally I have made above and which requires to be 
stressed over and over again in view of the many and vociferous sugges- 
tions and even demands made for a complete change-over either to the 
Devanagari or to the Roman alphabet by all or most of the languages of 
the Vlllth Schedule of the Indian Constitution. Tlie Harvard linguist Pro- 
fessor Joshua Whatmough,'’- while admitting in respect of English that '‘its 
antiquarian spelling is a great stumbling block to further progress”, has 
pointed out that ‘'the most serious obstacle to the introduction of a better 
orthographic system is, after sh('er inertia, the economic one that all pre- 
ciously printed En^^Ush books and papers would ivimediately become out- 
dated /and I should add, even unintelligible/”. In the case of the kind of 
complete change-over that is being suggested for Indian languages, adop- 
tion of it would require tremendous sums of money and large locking in of 
technical staff and materials for printing the superseded texts in the new 
alphabet ! 

Wc have seen that the Constitution of India has laid down that the Offi- 
cial Language of India (Bharat) shall be Hindi written in Devanagari script. 
In the discussion of the particular Article and of some others, too, in the 
Constituent Assembly demands were made either for the Urdu script being 

^ Joseph T. Shipley, Encijolopaedia of Literature, Vol. II, p. 951; Desheiicv, pp. 
19-20. Max Hayward and Edward Crowley, Soviet Literature in iiie Sixties, p. 167. 

Op. cit, pp. 20-21. 

The Loom of Language, pp. 414, 416. Italics mine. 

Language,^^. 59. 
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alternate with Devanagari or for the Roman or Latin script taking the place 
of Devanagari as the only official script for the Official Hindi. 

Tlie demand steins from much older period and more complex situation 
that then existed. 1 shall inciition here a few incidental points from a 
book written by a Muslim in about 1924. Sayyid Abdul Latif®^ while 
examining the influence of English on Urdu Literature appraised the Indian 
world of tills novel discovery that Urdu which had won ‘"a more or less 
recognised position as tlic common language of India’', was extending its 
influence far beyond the coniines of then India into “Afghanistan, Baluchis- 
tan, Southern Persia, Mesopotamia, Hejaz, the east coast of Africa, Burma 
and the Malaya Archipelago” to such an extent that it “promises by virtue 
of its intrinsic qualities to play one day the role of the lingua franca of the 
East'\ He asserted that the use of Urdu in the then India was not confined 
to “nearly two-thirds of Indian Muslims, numbering over eighty millions [S 
crores7” but was current among “most of the Hindu urban poj)ulation in 
the United Provinces and parts of the Eastern Punjab and the Nizam’s 
Dominions /’the then Princely State of Hyderabad7” who spoke it in their 
homes.* 

These claims were wishful drc'ams rather than any appnvdmalion to rea- 
lity. But they were working as the leaven in the minds of Muslims of the 
then India and the whole dough effervesced on the formation of Congress 
Ministries and their regimes in the then Provinces in 1937. The Muslim 
League, among its other gric'vanccs, put forward the one about the atteini>t 
to drown Urdu in the guise of the sponsoring by the Congress Ministries 
of Hindi in the Devanagari script. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, (ill yesterday a staunch Congressman and a 
high-ranking member of the Union Government for years, says:®* 

The fpiestion of a common language for India proved a cause of dis- 
sension; for here also the Moslems scented an attempt to impose Hindu 
culture^ upon them. Urdu and Hindi arc basically the same language and 
difh'r only in tlieir scripts and the proportion of Sanskritic to Saracenic 
/Perso- Arabicy words. Many Congressmen saw that the only solution was 
to adopt a neutral script, the Roman and facilitate communication bet- 
ween the two communities.'. 

The revivalist ch^ment, goes on Kabir to tell us, did not see eye to eye 
and insisted on the Nagari script, the result being the Congress dalliance 
with the two scripts Nagari and Urdu. In practice, Kabir further assures us, 

Lor. cit., pp. 3-4. Italics mine. 

♦ On the history of the extent of and tlie propaganda for Urdu, Dr G. H. Mehkrfs 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, in th(' Bombay University Libraiy, contains very illuminating 
chapters. 

Humayun Kabir, Muslim Politics, 1906-1942 (1943), pp. 16-17. 
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the Nagari was “slowly but steadily crowding out die Urdu script”. Pro- 
fessor Kabir records his final lament thus: “Nor can this always be pie- 
vented, for in areas where Moslems form a negligible minority, they are 
gradually forced by circumstances to adopt the Nagari script. 

The year 1953 which registered the first post-Independence Muslim Con- 
ference also bcgaA an agitation about Urdu in Uttar Pradesh which has 
progressively grown and may be said to envelop the whole of India. Tlie 
movement is double-edged. Tlie direct one is de.signed to ask for siwcial 
status to Urdu, the extension being only by way of making its field almost 
as large as India. The indirect movement takes the form of agitation for 
the Roman script for CMHcial Hindi and/or also for English as the associate 
Official Language. The strategy, it mast be pointed out, is to partially de- 
throne Hindi and at the same time to secure freedom from the study of 
Hindi and, if at all it has to be studied, then to provide for freedom from 
learning the Devanagari script, which to Muslims appears to savour of the 
Hindu. 

Tlie All-India Congress Committee was already possessed of the matter 
of the treatment of Urdu in the U.P. Mr Algurai .Shastri, President of the 
Uttar Pradesh Committee, is reported to have stated that the demand of 
the Urdu-speakers for its being recognised as a regional language on par 
with Hindi could not he conceded {Times of India, 5-7-’53). Two days 
thereafter (Times of hulia, 7-7-’53) came the news that the Executive Com 
mittec of the Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee had reiterated its oppo- 
sition to the demand made by Urdu-speakers. The resolution of the Com- 
mittee did not stop at asserting that equal recognition of Urdu with the 
alre;idy existing State language Hindi would undermine the “unity of the 
State and healthy relations among the various communities” but also hoped 
that the Union and the Stat(> Government would realize the “h.armful im- 
plications” of the campaign for the recognition of Urdu as a regional, i.e., 
associate State language. 

That the view of the U.P. Congress Committee about the Urdu-campaign 
was not the obsessional reaction of the local Hindi-enthusiasts but a rea- 
sonable and rational sight on the scene became quite clear when three 
weeks afterguards thr* learned editor of The Times of India penned an edi- 
torial on 29 July entitled “Untenable Claim”. Infer alia he pointed out 
that according to the Census of 19.51 out of the total 932 lakhs [m millions; 
citizens of the State [V.V.] only 43 lakhs [4 millions/ spoke Urdu, 504 
lakhs ;.50 millions/ having Hindi as their mother-tongue. Further, only 5 
districts had more than 2 lakhs of Urdu-speaking people each. 67 lakhs /6.7 
millions/ citizens were classified as Hindustani-speaking. He observed: 
“Urdu is not a dialect, but so far as its recognition as a second State lan- 
guage is concerned — and this means a colossal duplication and waste of 
effort in the transaction of government business its claim is no more ten- 
able. . . There will be nothing more injurious to the interests of Urdu than 
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keeping alive a controversy * ** which only embitters the relations between 
two sister languages/' Tlie editor did a disservice to the nation in stopping 
with ‘'sister-languages" and not extending his observation to the feelings 
of the overwhelmingly large majority community which has the right to 
expect that its language shall be the official language of the State. The fact 
is that the editor saw only the cap of the iceberg and (Kd not realize from 
it the hulk lying submerged. Later events have proved that it was only the 
thin end of a wedge to bypass the j)rovisions of the Constitution or to 
bend them to the most iavourable construction from the viewpoint of a 
minority. Soon tlie Government of the country must have seen the implica- 
tions of the invoking of Article 347; for, as we have stated earlier in this 
chapter, a definite proportion of population is made the standard for the 
application of tluit Article. 

The widcMiing demand for the recognition of Urdu meets us even in 
1966. It is therefore desirable to state the population -data of the 1961 
census ®'‘ here so that they can be compared with those of 1951 for U.P. 
In U.P. as a whole ihe Urdu-speakers form only 10.70 per cent of the total 
population. Tlie Ilindustani-speakeTs of 1951, it should be noted, evidently 
opted themselves out mostly for Urdu; for the variation bejween the Urdu- 
speakers of 1951 and of IfX*)! is plus 83.51 per cent, whereas for the Hindi- 
speakers it is only plus 23.70, i.e., more or less equal to the variation by 
natural growth. On the other hand the 6.7 million Hindustani -speakers of 
1951 dwindled into only one lakh (one hundred thousand) in 1961! In 
Bihar the Urdu-speakers formed 8.93 per cent of the total population. In 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, Urdu was not numerically important even 
in the third rank, that rank being taken up by Marathi and Bhili with 3.89 
and 4.13 per cent of the total population respectively. 

One feature often met with in the Urdu agitation is that Hindustani is 
the original language and that Hindi is being purposely differentiated from 
Urdu which originally was Hindustani spoken by Muslims. HiTidu.stani 
written in the Pcrso-Arabic .script is Urdu and written in the Devanagari 
script is Hindi. Originally Hindi did not contain Sanskritized words or 
idioms to an appreciable extent. It is even maintained by some Muslim 
writers that Hindi prose a.s most Urdu prose is post nineteenth century.^’’® 
Without entering into any prolonged refutation of much of the stuff Muslim 
writers have put up on this matter I shall mention the most conclusive 
proof of the cultivation of Sanskritized Hindi prose which R. S. MacGregor 

* The controversy was still alive when this manuscript was ready in mid-1967. 

Vol. I, part II-C (ii) Statements I and II. 

** T. Grahame Bailey, A History of Urdu Literature, 1932, pp. 78-80, 83-90, 100. 
S. Abid Husain, The National Culture of India, (ed) 1961, pp. 96, 103; Aziz Ahmad, 
hlamic Culture in the Indian Environment, 1964, pp. 245-46, 249, 254-56, 259-60; 
Miihaimnad Sadic], A History of Urdu Literature, 1964, pp. 245-6. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1963, pp. 314-28, 
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has recently made available. He has commented on the Hindi prose of 
some Bhartrihari commentaries in early Braj Bhasa prose which hail from 
at least the 17th century as fairly deeply Sanskritized and as proving the 
cultivation of Hindi prose since two centuries before it began to be resus- 
citated at Calcutta under the British patronage. 

Mr M. A. Qufeshi writing on 10 August 1953 from Baroda dramatizing 
the situation of Urdu thus: "'How tragic is the fate of Urdu! What was 
once its strength is now its weakness”, conveys to his readers "the incon- 
trovertible fact”, as he calls it that "what tlie people speak in U.P. is Urdu 
or Hindustani and not the Hindi exemplified in the translation of the 
Constitution of India — a Hindi designedly made understandable by a 
coterie of benighted lirains.” He assures them further in the form of a 
question, to which he naturally expects or implies a positive answer but 
the actual facts of achievement and campaigns will not yield the same. 
He says: "When the people were willing to learn English will they not 
learn Hindi which is nothing but Urdu with some difference?” {Times of 
India, 17-8-*53). Four days after Mr Qureshi’s confident assertion of the 
identity of Hindi and Urdu, Mr B. Sanyal from Bombay came out with his 
equally confi<;lent assertion that "Urdu is Urdu, Hindi is Hindi”, which 
literally sounds more plansibl(‘, and adduced arg\imentative evidence for 
support. He said: 

Tlie syntax may be the same, but not the whole grammar. Tliey may 
have a common minimum vocabulary, but that does not allow us to over- 
look the fact that Urdu is predominantly Persian-Arabic-Islamic, whereas 
Hindi is predominantly Sanskrit-Hindu. . . If we should not distinguish 
between Hindi and Urdu, than Assamese, Maithili fBihari] and Bengali, 
for example, having the same script, same syntax and 95 per cent of the 
vocabulary common should be taken as one and the same language” 
{The Times of India, 2I-8-'53). 

The issue of The Times of India for 16 February 1954 brought the in- 
formation that a deputation of Urdu-speakers with Dr Zakir Husain, the 
then President of the Anjuman-i-Tarqi-e-Urdu, as its leader presented to 
the President of India, Dr Rajendra Prasad, a memorandum signed by two 
million and fifty thousand (20,50,000) adults desiring the recognition of 
Urdu in Uttar Pradesh. It pointed out that the U.P. Government had 
flouted the "order” of the Central Government that the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination in the jtmior basic stage must be the mother-tongue 
of the student. Tliis was a real grievance no doubt; but it has also to be 
remembered that an amendment to one of the draft Articles before the 
Constituent Assembly making it obligatory to impart primary education 
through the students' mother-tongue was defeated! 

•Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, then Chief Minister of Kashmir, winding up 
the proceedings of the All-India Muslim Conference held at Lucknow in 
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the fourth week of April 1954, certified both to the correctness of the policy 
of the Government of India towards Muslim Indians and to the reality of 
the grievances of Muslims voiced in a number of resolutions adopted by 
the Conference. Tlie Conference in one of its resolutions demanded that 
Urdu be recognized as a “rcgionar’ i.e., official, language in all States ‘where 
those speaking Urdu constitute a substantial proportion of*the population’* 
{Times of Imlia, 26-4-’54). 

Bihar joined the U.P. in July of the same year by demanding that Urdu 
be made a “regional” language in an Urdu -convention held “on a pompous 
scale”. It was announced in the meeting that one million signatures had 
been obtained on a petition for the demand which was to be presented to 
the President. During the course of the discussion the statement of the 
Bihar Government made in the Assembly that Urdu-speakers in Bihar num- 
bered one million (ten lakhs) was rebutted and it was asserted that they 
numbered 8 millions (80 lakhs). The 1961 Census reveals that Urdu-speakers 
numbered only a little over four millions and that in 1951 they were more 
than 26 lakhs (2.6 millions)! Mr A. Q. Ansari, former P. W. D. Minister, 
seconding the resolution about Urdu assured the people that “the d('mand 
was not actuated by the motive of pushing Urdu to the s^yne status as 
Hindi”, It was stated by the speakers that “the specific purposes for which 
Urdu was sought to be recognized, according to the resolution, were: pri- 
mary education should be imparted to Urdu-speaking children through the 
medium of Urdu and in the Urdu script; there should exist adequate faci- 
lities for the teaching of Urdu in the Urdu script from the secondary to 
university stage of education . . . legislators should have full facilities to 
speak in Urdu in the legislature and there should exist arrangements for 
them to be officially reported in Urdu . . . all documents such as electoral 
rolls, Goveniinent notifications, rationing cards, press notes, etc. should be 
prepared through the medium of Urdu also and in the Urdu script and all 
Government signboards should also be in Urdu as \vell as in Hindi.” Pandit 
Kisun Prasad Kaul of Lucknow who jiresided over the Convention asked 
all lovers of Urdu not only to “eschew foreign influences but also to take 
to the Diwanagari script” {Times of India, 9-7-’54)I 

A month later the Urdu Convention held at Bhopal decided to adopt all 
constitutional measures to secure for Urdu the status of a “regional lan- 
guage in Bhopal State” (The Times of India, 10-8-’54). 

At the three-day session of the All-India Urdu Conference held at Hyde- 
rabad in the fourth week of May 1956 as remarked in the Current Topics 
column of the 25 May issue of The Times of India, some of the resolutions 
passed “went a little too far”. One such resolution demanded that “minutes 
of municipal coiporations, counc'ils and assemblies should be kept” in Urdu. 

About 18 months later. The Times of India on 21 November 1957 brought 
the news of a Delhi committee having recommended the recognition »f 
Urdu as a regioniil language in Dcdhi. Mr B. N, Datar, then Minister of 



State, stated in the Rajya Sabha that some representations had been re- 
ceived before the reorganization of States from the Anjuman-i-Tataq-e- 
Urdu asking for the recognition of Urdu ‘"as one of the regional languages 
of U.P., Bihar and Rajasthan” (Times of India, 21-ll-’57). The proportion 
of Urdu-speakers to the total population of Rajasthan even at the Census of 
1961, as pointed out above, was less than that of the Bhili-speakers, which 
itself was a little over 4 per cent! 

At the 63rd plenary session ol the Congress held at Pragjyotishpur on 
19 January 1958 Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan is reported to have said that “it 
was imperative to declare Urdu a regional language in the Punjab, Delhi, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar” (Tunes of India, 20-l-’58). On 17 February the 
issue of The Times of India carried the news that the All-India Urdu Con- 
ference held under the auspices of Anjuman-i-Taraq-e-Urdu evidently at 
Delhi demanded in a resolution that the President should declare under 
Article 347 Urdu to be a “regional” language “in all those States where it 
is spoken by a huge number of people”, and in particular he should de- 
clare it to be “a State language in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar”. Within three 
weeks of this, the 42nd All-India Shia Conference, held at Hyderabad, 
requested the povc rnineut of India to declare “Urdu, a regional language 
m Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi, Bombay, Madras and other States” (Tinier 
of Imlia. 7-3-^58) ! 

This almost hectic activity of Muslim Indians whether as individuals or 
through the Anjuman-i-Taraq-e-Urdu, during 4 years could not have per- 
mitted the editor of The Time^ of India to remain quiet but my file of 
cuttings provides me with his appearance only in July 1958 The issue of 
the paper for 21 July carried a leading article on the subject directly under 
the caption “Urdu”, winch was e\oked by the press-note on Urdu issued 
by the Union Government Tlie editor rightly insists that facilities for edu- 
cation through Urdu to all who declare their mother-tongue to be Urdu 
must be provided in cities. The only drawback in this insistence is the 
absence of the specification of the grade of education. He further exhorts 
equally rightly that documents in Urdu should be accepted by all courts 
in States like U P. On the other hand, he warns the protagonists of Urdu 
against impossible claims, and observes* “To make both Hindi and Urdu 
State languages in the areas where there are large groups of Urdu-speakmg 
people will, apart from duplicating the work in every Government office, 
create many complications” without enlightening his readers, Urdu speakers 
in particular, on the nature of these complications. The editor towards the 
encl of his leader declared the view, that Urdu is the language of Muslims, 
to be unjustified. He was sure that it belongs to both the communities. His 
view would be correct if a few thousand Hindus, who either speak or read 
or perhaps write Urdu, can stand for the Hindu community. The view 
declared to be unjustified is supported as correct by the proclamations of 
the Muslims themselves that it is their mother-tongue and is written in 
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what they call Koranic script! 

The next days issue of The Times of India contained the news that the 
U.P, Government had accepted the policy statement of the Union Govern- 
ment regarding Urdu. Within a month the then Punjab Government ob- 
serving that Urdu could not be given the same status as Hindi and Punjabi 
expressed its resolve to accept the Union policy (Times ef India, 13-8-'5S). 

Professor Humayiin Kabir, who was then a member of the Union Gov- 
ernment, returned to the old topic of language through the backdoor of the 
alphabet in a special article contributed to the Republic Day issue of The 
Times of India in 1960. He tried to distinguish between alphabet and 
script and riglitly maintains that there is no inherent connection between 
a language and the alphabet in which it is written. He admits '‘the supe- 
riority of Sanskrit alphabet” and discounts some extravagant claims made 
in that behalf. Wlicn he said that “all the Noilli Indian languages have 
inherited the Sanskrit alphabet, but the script used is different” he falls into 
two errors. First he equates alphabet witli sounds and s(*cond, he ignores 
the common derivation of the alphabetic, really speaking phonemic, writing 
of those languages from a common source, the Ciirliest known type being 
the Asokan Brahmi. ^ 

Wlien Profes.sor Kabir ends his dissertation on script with the remark 
that “the only basis on which to prefer a script thcr(‘fore shoiild be clarity, 
legibility and capacity for easy manual and mechanical manipulation” he 
either ignores or forgets two important points. The first is that legibility 
is an attribute of writing not of script or alphabet, all alpluibets or scripts 
are legible to their users, provided the characters arc written in the standard 
or the usual manner. Tlie second and the more important point is that the 
reasonable-looking proposition applies when there is no national script or 
alphabet. And that is just the misfortune of the so-called reformers and 
rational organizers that Sanksrit possesses a phonemic script, which com- 
petent scholai-s agree was worked out from some foreign script by Indian 
scholars, about seven centuries before Christ, to write their Sanskrit lan- 
guage, whose phonology and grammar they had worked out very scienti- 
fically. All the scripts of the languages of th(‘ VIITth Schedule of the Con- 
stitution excepting Sindhi and Urdu are derived from that early script. 

Diringer, ^ who is not very 'favourably inclined towards the endeavour 
of the ancient Indians in adapting a foreign script to their language as he 
points out their failure in one respect where the Greeks succeeded, sums 
up his view of the “Brahmi character” in these rather flattering words : 

It is generally admitted that the earliest known form of the Brahmi is 
a script framed by Brahmans for writing Sanskrit, and it may be assumed 
that they were the inventors of this essentialUj national alphahef. . . The 


® The Alphabet, 1948, pp 330. Italics mine 
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fuUy developed Brahmi system, an outcome of the remarkable philoh^ 
gical and phonological precision wherein the early Indians surpassed all 
ancient peoples, provided the various Indian languages with an exact re* 
flex of their pronunciation. 


In the brief pfesentation of the situation regarding language-professions 
and language-actualities in the U.S.S.R. I did not enter into even the brief- 
est of comparisons between the scheme of Soviet Secondary education and 
the scheme of Indian national education put up by the Education Commit- 
tee and I have no intention of doing so; but the course of argument in 
respect of introduction of language-study and of the penetration of the 
Roman script forces me to do what appears like such a comparison. 

Such an advanced nation as the U.S.S.R.®^ is satisfied with introducing 
the study of Physics in the Vlth Standard and of Chemistry in the Vllth 
but the Indian Education Commission thinks it proper and necessary to 
introduce the study of Physics in the Vth standard,’® the science subjects 
in the V, VI and Vlltli standards being Physics, Geology, Biology; Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology, and the last three and Astronomy, respectively. 
Another contrast provided by the educational system of the U.S.S.R., a 
country where both Physics iind Astronautics are, during tlic last two de- 
cades, so highly cultivated that the attainment of other nations in these 
subjects is quite often judged by it, is that there Astronomy at one hour 
per week is taught only for one year in the Xth standard. 

Whatever justification for the specially early introduction of these sub- 
jects in the Indian national educational scheme, the argument advanced 
in support of its recommendation that the Roman script should be taught 
in the IVth Standard by the Education Commission is amusingly irrelevant. 
Says the Report of the Commission: 

We also recommend that in Class IV, children should be taught the 
Roman alphabet. This is essential as the internationally accepted sym- 
bols for the units of the scientific measurement and symbols for chemical 
elements and compounds are written in the Roman alphabet. 

Supposing that Chemical symbols cannot be represented otherwise than 
in the Roman alphabet, the students will meet them only in the Vlth Stan- 
dard and not in the Vth; and I am not sure that there will be many mea- 
surements in Physics of the Vth Standard, ev^n if it is introduced fhere, 
that must needs be written in the Roman alphabet. It would appear that 
the Education Commission in this matter is guided more by its desire for 
innocuous peneb'ation of the Roman script and the desire of some groups, 
like that of the Urdu-speakers, to avoid the use of the Devanagari script 

® William Benton in Encyclopaedia Britannica, Year Book, 1965, p. 23. 

Op. cit.,9 p. 198. 
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if they have to study Hindi at all. If the Roman script, out of the contextual 
schedule though, is already taught in the IV Standard, groups like that of 
the Urdu-speakers, whicli may have to study Hindi, can do so in Roman 
script, arguing that the students already know an international script and 
should not be forced to learn an additional script, the Devanagari. 

In the words of the Commission, the argument takes tlffe form of simple 
assertion that “it would l)e extremely convenient to begin the study of the 
third language l)y using a script already known lo the student — Devanagari 
or Roman.” lu so presenting the case for the penetration of the Roman 
scrijit tlic Commission has eitlier ignored the fact tluit tlie third language 
may be either Hindi or Englisli; and that in its sch(*mc of study, it comes 
in VIII standard; or it wants all those whose mother-tongue is not written 
in the Devanagari script to study Hindi in the* Roman script. For those 
who offer Hindi as tlu* third language it is all right; l(^r having learnt the 
Roman script in the IVth standard they will liavc k(‘pt their knowledge 
and mastery of it alive and complete when they come lo the VIII stan- 
dard and begin their study of Hindi in the Roman seript. But for those 
who offer English as the third language, unless they have managed to learn 
their Hindi from the V lo the VII Standard througlj thc^ Roman script, 
it would mean learning the Roman alphabet anew as it is imi')ossible to 
study Englisli through the Devanagari script, and as they must have for- 
gotten most of the Roman alphabet they learnt four years earlier and had 
not much occasion to use during the inten^eniiig period. The alternaHve 
that the Commission would like people, whose mother-tongue is not writ- 
ten in the Devanagari, to learn Hindi in llie Roman script appears to be 
contradicted by its reeoinmendatiou or injunction (?) that *‘the proper 
script /Devanagariy of the language [Uiu(}i] may be taught later, after 
the student has mastered the language to a certain c'xtent and been ade- 
quately motivated 

The Education Commission in its alphabetical philosophy and prescrip- 
tion has gone further and has enabled us to have a glimpse of its own 
motivation. Expanding its recommendation it states that “shidcnts of Hindi 
in non-Hindi areas may begin to leani Hindi in the script of their mother- 
tongue or in Roman”. I take it the Commission has thought of Hindi-spea- 
kers in non-Hindi areas, and that its recommendation is ptirposely made for 
the benefit of non-Hindi speakers in non-Hindi areas. I make bold to ask 
the question if a student in Madras, whose mother-longue is Tamil or Urdu, 
may study Hindi, which despite the fond hoj'ies or wishes of the Com- 
mission will be studied, if its study cannot be avoided, onlv from the VITl 
Standard to make the period of unwilling study as short as possible, in 
Tamil or Urdu script, why may he not do the same in Hindi-areas, such 

Beport, Echicotion and National Decelopnwnt, p. 107, paia 8, 44. 

^ See Chart on p. 94 of the Report. • 

P. 197, Italirs mine. 
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as Uttar Pradesh? And if Urdu-speakers in Uttar Pradesh may study in 
Urdu script which he would do from the VIII where is the occasion or 
what is the stage in the three-years course of the study, when he “may be 
taught the proper script of the language” and why? 

And tlie question of questions is, if Urdu-speakers in Uttar Pradesh or 
Tamil-Speakers m Madras or for the matter of that in Uttar Pradesh, cun 
study Hindi in Urdu script or in Tamil script, or Hindi-speakers in Uttar 
Pradesh or elsewhere may study any modern Indian language they may 
like other than Hindi in Devanagari script as the case may be, where is the 
need for the Roman script to be taught, separated from the study of Eng- 
lish in Standard IV? Altogether diere does not appear to be any other 
motivation in these recommendations than the early penetration of the 
Roman script. 

The Commissions attitude to the Devanagari script, thoiigli it has brac- 
keted it with the Roman script in the recommendations discussed above, 
appears to be one of antipathy parallel to its attitude towards Sanskrit. It has 
discovered that the very merit of the Devanagari script, that it is much 
more phonetic than most known scripts, is itself a defect under the cir- 
cumstances of “educational research on teaching methods” obtaining in the 
country. The Commission observes: . . the best methods of teaching 

beginning reading in a phonetic script like Devanagari have yet to be 
developed”.'^ The implication of this remark must be that till such culmi- 
nation the script as d('foctive must be superseded I 
I have already statc'd both the senlimenlal and the purely scientific rea- 
sons that ought to bind Indians to the Devanagari script. The resolve with 
which the U.S.S.R. has shick to and i^ropagated its much more defective 
and much more recent script ought furtl)cr to ijnpel patriotic Indians to 
adopt the Devanagari scri])t not only without grudging but also with posi- 
tive enthusiasm. I shall add to ihcse considerations in favour of the Deva- 
nagari script the testimony of a practical social worker, who has done more 
than a whole bunch of writers, linguists, politicians or pure educationists, 
to spread literacy among varic'd ethnic groups of mankind. IDr Frank C. 
Laiibach, the founder of the World literacy MoN Cinont and Wrector of the 
Laubacli Literacy Fund, starting his crusade against illiteracy in 1929, is 
said to have taught 60 million (6 crorcs) illiterates to read in 168 different 
languages or dialects in 18 countries by 1960. And this is what this prac- 
tical 1 item cy-crca tor has to say about tl)c Devanagari alphabet: In India 
they had the same language, Ilindi written with Sanskrit letters and Urdu 
with Arabic letters. Although the Moslems have pnt in more effort in their 
Islamic schools to teach the people than tlie Hindus did, tlie Hindus were 
ahead because it was easier, with the Sanskrit alphabet, which was per- 
fectly phonetic.”'® 

'♦•Report, Education and National Development, pp. 224-25, para 9.03 (c). 

^ Quoted in Sf/mhology, p. 92 — Ed. by El wood Whitney, 1960. 
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Above^ I left ofi the story of the endeavour of national integration l}m)ttgh 
the three-languages*formula with the statement of the revised formula 
adopted in tiie Chief Ministers’ Conference at Delhi in August 1961. Taking 
up the narration of the tensions centring round Urdu I briefly traced its 
history to 1960. In between, whenever context rendered it necessary or fea- 
sible, I introduced the discussion about script, which isi^both a tension- 
creating topic and an integrative or disintegrative agent, and the contro- 
versy about Devanagari script prescribed for the Official Hindi of the Union 
in the Constitution itself and the Roman script proposed by some. In the 
latter aspect of the controversy may be seen the shadow, or perhaps sub- 
stance itself, of the Urdu campaign, objection to Devanagari script being 
one of the impelling forces among Muslim Indians. At this stage of the 
tangled skein of linguistic tensions it is both proper and necessary to break 
off from tliat narration to introduce another very poignant tensional situa- 
tion in the linguistic field, as it burst out into an extremely ugly and rio- 
tous conflict about the middle of 1960. 

I refer to the language conflicts in Assam which Pandit Jawdharlal Nehru, 
at the end of one of its bouts, is reported to have described as ‘‘the most 
ghastly and deplorable events in the country during the last 12 or 13 years 
— ^ghastly in their implications”. Panditji was at his press conference, the 
purport of his announcement at which were reported in The Tinier of India 
on 12 August 1960, i.e., Panditji was pondering over the violent events that 
shook Assam and India since the third week of June to the first few days 
of July 1960 {Times of India, 12-8-’60) after they had cooled down to what 
appeared to be then at least normal condition, the seething anger having 
effervesced then and some kind of a lid having been put on it (The Times 
of India, 12-8-’60). 

Violence broke out on 17 June (Times of India, 30-6-’60) when Assamese 
students took out a procession shouting anti-Bengali slogans, as the Bengali 
resident citizens of Assam were known to be opposed to and opposing the 
move to declare Assamese as the State language which till then was, of 
course, English. The Bengalis evidently were opposing the move because 
they rightly thought that those living in Cachar, a district of Assam, which 
according to the Census of 1951 had 77.14 per cent of its population and 
according to the Census of 1961 has 78.77 per cent of its population with 
Bengali as its mother-tongue, would be forced to take lo Assamese. 

It is curious, nay unthinkably defiant of the Union authority and of the 
Indian public opinion as represented by the States Reorganization Com- 
mission, that the Assam Government should not have straightway put a 
clause in its Official Language Bill exempting Cachar from its purview and 
permitting the use of Bengali language for the district as a whole with- 
out abrogating Assamese I Assam is the weakest of the linguistic States 
from the linguistic viewpoint a5 even at tlie Census of 1961, which can- 
not possibly be accused of partiality or tampering, the Assamese-speakers 



farmed only 57,14 per cent of the total population of the State. The States 
Reorganization Commission ”® had unequivocally asserted that oidy States 
in which the speakers of one language formed “about 70 per cent or more* 
of the total population should be considered and treated as unilingual 
States. The Union Government Memorandum of 1956, whose relevant pro- 
visions are detailed quite early in this chapter, had even gone further and 
suggested that districts having 70 per cent or more of its population speak- 
ing a language other than the Official State language should have the 
status of unilingual area with that language as the one language supersed- 
ing the officud State language! 

According to official estimate 10,000 families lost their homes and 34 
persons their lives in the disturbances. The Government of Assam sanc- 
tioned Rs. 36.55 lakhs for the relief and rehabilitation of the sufferers 
(Times of India, 29-7-*60). The Union Government later decided to share 
with the concerned States Governments (Assam and West Bengal) the ex- 
penditure On relief and rehabilitation and was repf)rted to have sanctioned 
Rs. 1.20 crores (12 millions) to be paid to Assam and West Bengal for the 
purpose (The Times of India, 24-5-61). 

The editor of The Times of India wrote a leader in the issue of the paper 
for 11 July oi/the subject heading it "Insanity Fair” appropriately adapting 
the title of Thackeray's novel Vanity Fair, and opened it with: “the people 
of Assam sec'in to be in tlie grip of madness”. 

In my incidental remark above, I have fixed considerable) blame on the 
Assam Government; but that does not mean that the action of the Assam 
Government was uuprovoke’d. The Bengali-speakers wanted that Bengali 
should be a second Official Language of tljc State of Assam and not merely 
an official language for Cacliar on the district level. Tin's attitude and the 
attendant propaganda, combined with the encouragement and perhaps 
even incitement from West Bengal, raised the ire of tlie Assamese people* 
Tlieir memories of their Bengali superior officialdom were not very happy* 
Tlieir wrath therefore transcended the usual bounds. The editor's analysis 
of the situation clearly brought out this and much more. 

In his leading article in 10 Angu.st issue of his paper, the editor of The 
Times of India, rightly commented adversely on the “Union Governments 
refusal to look the full horror of what happened in Assam in the face by 
declining to order a judicial inquiry. He asserted that till then there was 
“no reliable estimate even of the riot casualties” and rightly emphasized 
that “no goodwill mission by itself will be able to dispel the climate of 
hatred and fear unless the people are assured that there will be no repeti- 
tion of the kind of orgy or arson and murder that has disgraced the face 
of Assam”. 

To me the impression conveyed by the claims, demands by legislators 


Op. cit, p. 212. 
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and public men, and the frequent, fairly polite, but quite firm refusal and 
rebuttal of these claims and demands by the Assam Government and more 
so by the Union Government, was that this aftermath was the most enig- 
matic part of the whole sad episode. Going over the newspaper cuttings of 
the period at the time of writing this, I was even more puzzled by this 
aftermath of Governmental allergy to a judicial inquiry. The irony of the 
situation is heightened when one remembers that only in November 1959, 
barely eight months before the murderous and shameful affair staled, Bha- 
rata Ratna Govind Vallabh Pant, the then Home Minister, a reputedly 
strong man, second only to Sardar Vallablibhai Patel among the Congress 
stalwarts, had presided over the meeting of the Eastern Zonal Council, 
comprising the four Eastern States, Assam, Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa, 
and had set up a committee with Dr B. C. Roy, the veteran Chief Minister 
of West Bengal and another Bharata Ratna, as tlie convener, the Com- 
missioner for Linguistic Minorities being an associate ‘‘to ensure the effec- 
tive implementation of the recommendations contained in the Union Gov- 
ernment’s memorandum on safeguards to linguistic minorities” {Times of 
India, 14-ll-’59). 

Whatever the inhibitions for open discussion and expression of oinnion 
or for a judicial inquiry the Assam and the Union Governments had, they 
did not exist for the West Bengal Government and the legislature. On 2 
September 1960 the Cliief Minister himself moved the resolution, which 
was passed unanimously and, among other things, dennanded a judicial 
inquiry into the disturbances. In the discussion Mr Jyoti Basu “charged the 
Prime Minister with callousness and indifference” {Times of India, 3-9-'60) ! 
The question of a judicial inquir>^ was evidently pestering the Govern- 
ments and responsible Ministers, individually, for 8 months even after the 
resolution of the West Bengal Assembly. In the meanwhile Bharata Ratna 
Govind Vallabh Pant had died and Mr Lai Bahadur Sliastri, another Bha- 
rata Ratna, who was iK)sthumously given that lionour after his early demise 
in tragic circumstances in the cause of the nation, had assumed charge of 
the Home Department of the Union Government. And we read in The 
Times of India, (5-5-'61) that Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri had virtually ruled 
out '‘a general inquiry info last years Assam riots — contrary to the original 
undertaking given by the Prime -Minister, Mr Nehru and the late Mr Pant 
to Parliament^' {Times of India, 5-5-'61. Italics mine). 

The Assam Government had in the meanwhile proceeded with the Official 
Language Act as in the fonn blessed by the late Pandit Pant. Tliough, 
under the Constitution and the Government Memorandum on the subject, 
it was right and proper, as it permitted Bengali to be an official language 
on the District basis, it was not acceptable to the Bengali speakers of 
Assiim. There were signs of a likely mass movement against it. And the 
editor of The Times of India, (15-5-’61) was good enough to warn the 
Union Government of its responsibility in the matter with a lucid leader 
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entitled “Warning from Assam". But his warning, strange to say and soiTv 
to find, went unheeded. For on 19 May 1961, as previously declared by the 
Cachar Sangram Parishad, the organization, formed sometime back for the 
purpose of muss-movement called for a complete strike and organized pic- 
keting of all offices and transport systems. 

On that day j^t Silchar 8 persons were killed and 21 wounded in police 
firing against the "satyagrahis'’ of the movement, army was called out and 
about 1000 persons were arrested (Times of India, 20-5-’61). The picketing 
and call for strike were so elfcctive tliat news came of non-functioning of 
State Government offices and courts in Silchar even on 25 May (Times oj 
India, 25-5-’61). And the same day s issue of The Times of India flashed the 
significant news that one Mr Tafijnl Ali of Badaqxir had donated a plot of 
land there for erecting a martyr’s memorial to pay homage to those who 
had sacrificed their lives for tlie recognition of Bengali as one of the State 
languages”. 

On 27 May came the news that six Congress M.L.A. s from Caeliar District 
had resigned and that the Cachar Sangram Parishad had called for a dis- 
trict-wide complete strike ( hartar; on 29 May, the day on wliich the ashes 
of the eleven persons killed in the police firing on 19 May at Silchar wire 
to be carried in a procession to the spot wliere the obsequial rites, calk'd 
“sraddha”, wore to be perlormed for the dead, who as we know were by 
then referred to as “martyrs” (The Times of India, 27-5-'6l). The dictator of 
the Sangram Parishad Mr Paritosh Pal Chowdlmry came out from hiding 
that day and led the procession. While announcing the suspension of the 
“hartal” he “categorically stated that the movement would be resumed 
and carried oji until the Bengali langiiage was recognised at the Stale 
level” (Times of India, 30-5- 61). 

Tlic agitation for inquiry and the intense tensioji demonstratc'd by the 
events between Mr Sha.stri's announcement of 5 May about an inquiry com- 
mission regarding the AssaiiK'se evemts of the previous year and the end of 
ilie month were such that a C'oniinission of Inquiry into tlie iwlicci firing 
of 19 May was aiipointed by the Assam Government without further ado 
and was asked to reptnt by 31 August 1961 (Times of India, 31-5-'61). Mr 
Lai Bahadur Shastri in an all-out effort was already at Gaiihati busily 
engaged in finding out an agreed formula to resolve the severe tension. 

Wliilc Mr Shastri was taxing himself and his persuasive pow(TS to bring 
out an agreed formula, Jaya Prakash Narayan, many of whose pronoiince- 
ments on erncial evemts during the last two decades have apj)(*ared to me 
to be not only unfoitunate but also purely impulsive, was reported to have 
said at Calcutta that “Bengali .should be given in Assam the status of a 
State language” (Times of India, 3-6-’61). 

The i.ssue of the Times of India for 5 June brouglit us the information 
tli^it Mr Shastri was at Gauhati till at least 4th trying his level best. He 
even visited the scene of police firing of 19 May in the Railway yard where 
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11 persons vi^ere killed and more than 75 injured. On 6 June he announced 
his scheme or formula for the resolution of the tension. It appears Mr B. P* 
ChaHha, the Chief Minister of Assam, was agreable to it. Only one impor- 
tant modification of or rather addition to the earlier formula, the one gua- 
ranteed by Article 347 as interpreted and applied in the Government Me- 
morandum of 1956, needs be mentioned here. It is this : the State level 

English will continue to be used for the present. Later, English will con^ 
tinue to be used along with Assamese* (Times of India, 7-6-61. Italics 
mine). 

It is i>ossible that the earnest endeavour of and the final solution offered 
by Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri were the result of his internal urge and did not 
require any external stimulus. Yet it must be pointed out that the editor 
of The Times of India — perhaps editors of other important newspapers too 
might have added their quota — ^who as we have seen was at it regarding 
the Assam situation, had penned an excellent editorial on the general and 
special problem, headed “Dangerous Drift”, in the 29 May issue of his 
paper. Tlie title of the leader itself is such that not only statesmen but 
also routine iioliticians should be attracted by it and should be inclined to 
pay heed to what goes under it. The editor wrote: 

The kind of issue which has created an explosive situation in Assam 
is by no means peculiar to that State. There arc linguistic minorities in 
almost all the States and ilie problems affecting them consequently de- 
mand a national solution. . . What is required is a formula acceptable 
to all or at least most of tlie political parties. 

Tliis and much more positive stuff like this the editorial offered to the 
public, lay or political, with the opening observation that Pandit Nehru's 
approach, as evidenced by his election speech in Orissa, was negative fmd 
thus not helpful. 

How positively helpful to the resolution of the severe linguistic tension 
Mr Shastri’s proposal was can be judged from the fact that Dr B. C. Roy, 
the Cliief Minister of Bengal, was reported to have declared on 6 June, 
the day when Mr Shastri, leaving^ Gauhati for New Delhi, was greeted by 
Dr Roy at the Dum Dum air^xyrtof Calcutta, that the proposal met 'most 
of the important demands" (Times of India, 7-6-'61). The editor of The 
Times of India in his editorial in the 8 June issue of the paper, too, wrote: 
“On any reckoning, Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri s mission to Assam must be 
considered a remarkable success”. His comments on the important modifi- 
cation of the 1956 Memorandum in its application to Assam vis-a-vis the 
Beiigali-speakers of Assam and Cachar which I have transcribed above are 
worth being borne in mind. I shall add another relevant sentence from the 
article. He said : 
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Moreover, if at the State level English continues to be used along with 
Assamese in the years to come, as suggested by the Home Minister, the 
linguistic minorities in the State will not be exposed to the kind of diffi- 
culties which at the moment they fear are in store for diem fthat they 
will have to master Assamese and thus progressively lose dieir Bengali or 
not do the fojiner and lose jobs and suflFer other inconvcnieucesj 

The well-intentioned editor rightly but gently advised the Sangram Parishad 
to see reason and accept tlie solution and give up the agitation. 

However, reason, which generally parts company with the coming of the 
mass movement, could hardly have been expected to accompany this Ben- 
gali official language agitation; and to make matters worse for reason to 
prevail, as already mentioned, political leaders like Mr Jaya Prakash Nara- 
yan had already blessed the extreme movement, which if successful, could 
have given Bengali the status of an official language almost on a par with 
Hindi and would have spelled the ruin of Hindi in Assam! 

In The Times of Itulia of 30 June we read that Mr Asoka Sen, the then 
Union Law Minister, who had “fruitful [?] negotiations’* with the leaders 
of the Cachar Sangram Parishad was reported to have said at a press con- 
ference at Ccllcutta: “I have already received telegrams from the Assam 
Valley expressing deep concern over the situation” and to have expresst'd 
the fear tliat if the negotiations for a settlement of the language issue failed 
the entire State would be plunged in a serious strife (Times of India. 
30-6-’61). It would appear that Mr Sen had used much stronger and more 
objectionable words. At least Mr B. P. Chaliha, the Chief Minister of Assam, 
three or four days later, is reported as having taken objection to Mr Sen s 
statement which according to him was “nothing less than inciting civil war 
(The Times of India, 4-7-’61). 

And this statement was mad(' t(‘n days after the occurrence of the As- 
samese invasion of tlie Bengal i-speakers at Hallakandi on Monday 19 June, 
i.e., exactly a month after 11 peacefully striking Bengalis had fallen victims 
to police firing at Silehar I As the editorial in 23 June issue of The Times of 
India states, some 10,000 persons, presumably Assam(*se, converged on 
Hailakandi, spreading fire and loot directed at the Bengali houses and 
shops. Tlie day originally was scheduled by the Sangram Parishad to be a 
district-wide "hartal” (strike) day but the call or the proposal was with- 
drawn, the whole agitation having been suspended on 16 June (Times of 
India, l-7-’61). The police firing on this occasion, though it took a toll of 
7 lives, was naturally held justifiable. Tlie question loudly being asked 
was ; how was it that the local administration allowed such a mass of peo- 
ple gathering together and proceeding towards a parlicular spot and not 
have it dispersed before it could form one mob? 

^Tlie Chief Secretary of the Assam Government announced at Shillong 
on the night of 19 June that the police had opened fire twice and that 
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thereafter the military was posted in the affected areas (The Times of 
India 2O-6-’01). Tlie next day ])roiight the news that the military was em- 
powered to shoot at siglit j)ersons indulging in arson. On 20th night ‘a 
procession of 7,000 peisons armed with lathis marched towards Silchar 
town”. And that night more than 1,000 houses were burnt ! {Times of India, 

21-6.’61). f. 

In the issue of the TiniOi of India of 23 June it was reported that the 
Hailakandi ad.iir was being tried to be made out to be a communal riot 
with the “convenient” Pakistani agents as the medium; and the Praja Socia- 
list Party unit of llic district was said to have d(‘manded immediate action 
against Mr Haider Hussain, the Inspector-Gcjicral of Assam Police, and 
Mr Moinul Huq Chowdhury, the Agriculture Minister, making an altoge- 
ther confused picture of tlie wliole scene! Mr Asoka Sen, addressing a 
press conference at Shillong on 2.3 June, denied the allegation of Mr Moinul 
Huq Chowdhury that it was a clash between rival groups that had caused 
the Hailakandi violence and <idded that in all language-agitational cam- 
paigns cjf the Sangrain Parishad about 15 per cent of the active volunteers 
were Muslims {Times of India, 24-6-’61). We have already come across a 
splendid homage p.iid to the so-called martyrs of 19 May, the innocent 
victims of i^olice firing, by <i Muslim landowner, which is sufficient testi- 
mony to the fad (jf Muslims’ supjxnt of the agitation. Add to this the fact 
that tl)(' President of the (]achar District Sangram Parishad at that time 
was Mr Abdnr Rahman ("howdhury {Times of India, 1 and 3-7-’61) and 
then one h.is to put out of court the communal riot vcTsloii of the Ilaila- 
kandi invasion. 

Tlie disordc'r and fears of fintber trouble \V('re so great that the Cachar 
District continued to be trcMtt d as a disturbed area till at least 21 Septem- 
ber {Times of India, 5-8-’61)! It was on 21 September 1961 that the Assam 
Cabinet ai)pr()\(’d of the draft Bill to amend the Assam Official Language 
Aet ill aecordanee with Mr Shastris formula mentioned earlier {Times of 
India, 25-9-1)1). Jl was passed by the Assembly on 7 October {Times of 
India, 8-10-’61). 

However, under the auspices of another organization called Cachar 
Zila Jana Saininelan, later in mid-December or so, a decision to launch 
another agitation to secun* rc'cognition of Bengali as an additional State 
language was taken {The Times of India, 28-12-’61 — Current Topics). 

On 31 January 1963 Silchar was rocked by violence, and a mob 1,000- 
strong in a riotous slogan-shouting bout burned down some 79 houses. On 
5 Pebruary the Assam Government banned the entry within Assam of the 
Bengali daily Jufiantar for two months and promulgated special provisions 
of the Penal Cod(' for three months {Times of India. 4, 5 and 6-2-’63). The 
prohibitory order was, however, withdrawn on the 12th of February as 
quiet had returned {Times of India 1.3-2-’63). ^ 

The series of riots bursting out of linguistic tensions proper is the worst 
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and continued the longest; and that is why it has been dealt with as the 
most representative of the worst features of linguistic pluralism which 
calls for earnest and radical plan for their resolution. The riots came in 
the wake of the Presidential Order on Official Language of the Union 
which was issued in April 1960. A complete text of it i.s available in India 

mi. • 

The anti-Hindi agitation was older and was being carried on by some 
sections on a rational basis without trying to turn it into a mass move- 
ment. Tlius an organization calling itself ‘Association for the Advancement 
of the National Language of IndLT convened the All-India Language 
Conference in 1958 at Calcutta, at which tlie late internationally known 
jurist Dr Radha Binode Pal and others contributed papers for being read, 
or addressed the gathering. The collection of these papers and addresses 
was later published under the title Modern India Rejects Hindi. 

Tlie opposition to Hindi began to stiffen in Madras .State after the 
Presidential Oi-der, in an open, and mass organised form; hut that it was 
quite strong and effective in actual educational field ever since becomes 
evident when the operation of the tlirec-langnages-formula in Madras is 
examined. But before 1 do this. I must state in brief here that the impression 
one gets, nay the conviction one forms, as one reads through the news- 
paper reports about the implementation of the Official Tiunguage Article 
and the Presidential Order in tliat behalf in the Union Legislatures and 
the Uttar Pradesh Assembly, is that the Hindi enthusiasts declined lo 
learn from experience or to consider the vi('w.s .and sentiments and pro- 


blems of non -Hindi sixiaking peoples. 

Here is a good specimen of the tug of war between Tamil Madras and 
Hindi-enthusi.a.sts of the North : The issue of The Times of India for 9 July 
1954 brought news from Madras that the Education Minister of the Kamraj 
Ministry. Mr C. Subramaniam, said that the study of Hindi in sc'condary 
.schools was purely optional, permiflinfi: schools to open Hindi classes if 
they chose (Times of India, 9-7-’54. It.alics mine). Within ten months of 
this declaration we have the Hindi Sahitya .Sammelan meeting at Farrukha- 
bad adopting a resolution “condemning” the current agitation in Soiitli 
India for extending the period of 15 i,cars stipulated in th(' Constitution 
for replacing English by Hindi” (The Times of India 19-6-5o. Italics mine.. 

Mr Subr.amaniam, who took a leading part in the language discu,s.s;on 
of the ft3rd plenary session of the Indian National Congress at Pragivotism 
pura, on his return from Gaiihati. is reported to have told newspaper 
reporters in Madras on 21 January 1958, that the principle of h-l-ng-ahsm 
being accepted there was “no need to amend the Constitution, if English 
was to be continued along side Hindi as the official language . I was 
enough if Parliament enacted a law as provided for in the Constituhon 
fOT the continued use of English (Times of India. 22-1- 58). On 11 May 
1958, Mr Santhanam, a rather understanding person of reasonable mental 
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resilirace> expressed the mild view that the present (1958) position should 
remain upto 1980, i.e., for a further period of 15 years after 1965 the posi- 
tion of English should remain the same as it was before 1965 (Times of 
India, 12-5-'58). That very day Mr S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao,* Deputy 
Chairman of the Rujya Sablia, voiced in the lion’s den itself at Agra a 
warning to Hindi protagonists against any policy of “hasttj” while addres- 
sing the annual convocation of the Akhila Bharatiya Hindi Parishad. Fie 
further pointed out that the progress in the propagation of Hindi made 
during 11 years was very little, of course regretting the situation (Times 
of India, 13-5.’58). 

. All fools day of 1963 brought the disheartening situation about Flindi 
in the educational system of Madras into light of day through the column 
for Current Topics of The Times of India. As an illustration of educationists 
being susceptible as politicians to political pressure the columnist gave 
what he called “the new method of implementing the three language for- 
mula” in Madras. He stated that “students for the S.S.L.C. Examination 
are required to obtain minimum passing marks in the regional language 
(or the mother-tongue) and English (or any other modern ](jluropean lan- 
guage) but the Part II language paper (Hindi or any other Indian Lan- 
guage) will not be considered for admission to college.” The columnist 
rightly questioned the difference between the earlier practice of holding 
no examination in Part II language and the newer one, which I should 
describe in plain language as making a farce of the examination and 
throwing an insult at the official language. 

As for the formula applied, tlie columnist, having made two small omis- 
sions, has failed to convey to the reader the impression that a serious and 
sincere attempt was being made to propagate the study of Hindi, which 
the actual wording of the formula was designed to create. The Part II 
language is not “Hindi or any other Indian Language” in the fonnula 
which has been in operation since 1959 to 1965 in Madras. The alternative 
to Hindi mtist be “other than the Indian language offered as the first lan- 
guage”, i.e., other than either the regional language or the mother-tongue 
as the case may be. Secondly, a clear verbal contrast is presented in the 
wording of the formula which is', calculated to create the impression that 
Hindi is looked upon with the same eagerness as English. The alternative 
language to English is not “any other modern or European language”, 
which is the wording of the simplified three-languages-formula of 1961, 
but “any other non-Indian language”. One wonders if the authors of the 
wording thought of the possibilities under it which I have expounded 
earlier in this chapter! But the purpose of contrast to any other Indian 
language is served. 

♦ The same gentleman, it appears, who.se comments in the CJonstihient Asseml^y 
I have quoted earlier. 
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That the formula meant nothing as far as Hindi was concerned should 
have been clear to anyone who had read the brief news report from 
Madras that had appeared in The Times of Itidia (23-2-'63) in which the 
Madras Education Minister, Mr M. Bhaktavatsalam, was reported as having 
told pressmen on the previous day that the decision to do away with exa- 
minations in Hindi in High Schools in the State was taken because pupils 
had not been taking them seriously. And one has to wonder at the noncha- 
lance of the Education Minister when he goes on further to state that the 
marks in that examination had not mattered for the passing of the examina- 
tion and to add still further that pupils could have taken Sanskrit or Teliigu 
instead of Hindi for that paper! Why should have the pupils taken to 
the study of Hindi seriously under the circumstances? If we had such 
serious, sincere, and patriotic students and guardians, the endeavour of 
national integration undertaken by the 150 or so otherwise-busy people 
would not have been called for at all! 

On 13 April 1963 the then Home Minister, Mr T.al Bahadur Shastri, 
introduced a Bill to provide for the continuation of the use of English for 
official purpose's beyond 1965. The Bill did not satisfy Madras dnik and 
as will be mentioned in the next chapter the anti-Hindi-agitation in 
Madras was intensified. To highlight it I shall mention here two news 
items. The one as of 27 January 1964 {Timey of India, 28-1 -'61) states that 
one Mr Chinnaswamy, believed to be a supporter of d.m.k , had burnt 
himself in the early hours of Saturday, the 25th, opixisite the Tinichi 
railway junction Of the two letters the 27-year-old mtin had letl, the one 
meant for the police stated that he was buniing himself to death because 
Hindi was “being imposed on the South". The other as of almost fifteen 
months later (Times of India, 17-4-’65) informs us of the view of this, and 
presumably of other such immolations, that Kamraj, the erstwhile Madras 
Chief Minister and the then Congress President, took. It reads: 

Referring to these cases of self-immolation in Tamil Nad during the 
recent anti-Hindi agitation, he /^Kamraj/ said these “simple souls laid 
down their lives out of their love for Tamil not realizing that the issue 
at stake was not the status of Tamil but one of how long English would 
continue to be the language of administration. In the end, only those 
who stood for English benefitted and Tamil was left where' it was. 

Compared with the news items the stateme,nt of 19 April 1963 made at 
Trivandrum by Mr R. Shanker, the then Chief Minister of Kerala, that 
“the over-enthusiasm of some people in the North to thrust Hindi on the 
non-Hindi speaking people of the South was retarding the progress of 
Hindi as the national language" not only was to be considered as hope- 


♦ See Chapter U 
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fully anti-DAi.K. but also as active encouragement to sedate pafienoe bn 
the part of Hindi-enthusiasts. The statement of the Mysore Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr S. Nijilingappa, reported as liaving been made perhaps a little 
earlier, that “tliough personally he had no objection to the Bill /^mentioned 
above as introduced by Mr Shastri/, Mysore would not like Hindi to be 
thrust upon it”. Eighteen Mysore citizens, “including politicians, authors, 
journalists, educationists, administrators and others” issued a statement 
on 19 April which voiced a straighter opiwsition to Hindi, insisting that 
it was “undesirable to adopt, much Ic'ss [more?] impose Hindi, a regional 
language, as the main or associate language” (Times of India, 20-4-’63). 

Hindi-speaking meitihers of the Loka Sabha, on the other hand, were 
so excited at the prospect of Hindi not being clamped down on the whole 
country at the strike of the hour in 1965 that their behaviour was head- 
lined in The Times of India (14-4-’63) as “stormy scenes in the Loka Sabha”. 
Tlie passage of the Bill on 27 April came after 5 days of what The Times 
of India newsman described as “streniious opposition (Times of India, 
28-4-‘63). The editor of The Times of India, in his editorial headed “Hindi”, 
appearing in the issue of 16 April, had .already referred to the incidents 
of Saturday 13 April, when the Bill was introduced, as “thoroughly dis- 
graceful”. 

Tire main effects of the Official Languages Act, 1963 are: 


t) The English language can be used in addition to Hindi even after 
26 January 1965, for all the official purposes of the Union for which 
it was being used immediately before that day; and for transaction 
of hu.sine.ss in Parliament; 

ii) under Article 346 of the Constitution the language or langiiages 
(English and Hindi) being authorized to be used for the official 
purposes of the Union can be used for communication between a 
State and Union and between one State' and another. 


Turning to the effect of this legislation on national integration, I shall 
complete the Madras picture by the addition of one significant observa- 
tion of Mr Kamraj himself. Tliat the integrative endeavour is primarily to 
work through "the three-languages formula” is the view that has prevailed 
for the last 18 years as the foregoing brief statement must have made 
clear. One would have thought now that the continued use of English as 
an associate official language was legally established for an indefinite 
period beyond 1965, the non-Hindi States, particularly the two whose 
people staged the stiffest opposition to Hindi, viz., Madras and Bengal, 
would be so far satisfied that they would accept the formula and apply 
it in the spirit in which it vvas designed as an integrative agency. One 
had expected that mother-tongue, Hindi and English would be the three 
languages compulsorily to be studied, and the latter two with almost as 
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great a zest as shown in the study of the mother-tongue. But Mr Kamrajs 
declaration that “the three-languages formula” did not imply “compulsion 
to study Hindi under it”, and liis statement that this fact “must be made 
perfectly clear” made at Madras on 16 April 1965 {The Times of India, 
17-4-’65) shatters all such hopes. 

The Bengal SKone, where the implementation of 'the three-languages 
formula' had not made the plight of Hindi pitiable, had by permitting 
Sanskrit to be studied for three years ^ provided for the integrational pro- 
cess only less directly, the mounting opx3osition to Hindi as the Official 
language took its cue from the 1958 Conference mentioned earlier in this 
chapter and as will be seen in the next chapter, took on the extremist 
colour, banning Hindi out of court! In extenuation of this stiffening of 
attitude, even tliougli very partially, may be mentioned the closer impact 
of the activity of Hindi cntliusiasts on the Bengali-speakers, particularly 
in Bihar and also tlie future repercussions on Bengali-speakers in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and more so on tliose in Assam. Tlie editor of the Modern 
Review in his notes on the Language question in the issue of the Journal 
for Septcmbc'r 1965 states, for example, that “the Government of Bihar 
lost no time in even Printing Cadastral Survey Maps of Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihar* in only Hindi (including numerals). Tlie road signs, mile- 
posts etc., had already gone Hindi in areas where nobody belonging to 
the locality was nindi-six‘aking.” 

Three Hindi States, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
throughout have iinpleinent(?d tlu* three-languages formula, avoiding the 
study of any modern Indian language.’® From the tabular statement of 
the application of tlie hinnula as given on p. 176 of the Seventh Report 
of the Commissioner for Lin^tjistic Minorities it would ap^xw that in 
Bihar the third language for Ilindi-speakers is any modern Indian lan- 
guage other than tlx' one, mother-tongue or the regional language, offer- 
ed as the first language. But as a large number of Bihar citizens have re- 
turned Maithili as their mother-tongue, in actual practice very few 
Biharis, if all, must be having to study a modern Indian language as the 
third language! Thus the Hindi States have more or less effectively shut 
out the modern Indian languages from their secondary education. The 
students of these States can go on with only two scripts, the Devauagjri 
of Hindi and the Roman of English. Tlie Bengali and tht‘ Tamil student 
if he has to study Hindi will have to master three scripts. Though I do 
not subscribe to the view that this is a frightfully difficult ordeal I can 
see inherent injustice in it! 

The attitude of the Hindi States is further proved to he rather imperi- 
ous in favour of their language which has become the official language 
of the Union, it appears, in all linguistic matters. The Urdii-.speakers, to 

’’•Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities, Seventh Report, pp. 176-77.. 

« Ihid., pp. .36, 175-6, 179, 
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judge from the Third, Fifth and the Seventh Reports of the Commissioner 
for Linguistic Minorities, have made complaints which are many limes 
trivial and sometimes even non-existent. I find that out of the total number 
of 103 complaints about language in primary education from all the States, 
listed in the Seventh Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities, 
37 are by Urdu-speakers. Thirty of these 37 complaints ivre from the four 
Hindi States — Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan.'** 
Further indication of the difterential attitude towards languages other 
than ones mother-tongue is provided by bilingualism which, as can be 
readily admitted, must be a strong integrative force in a multilingual State 
or nation. The language-wise percentage distribution of bilingualism is 
as follows; 


Hindi — 

5.10 Urdu — 

22.30 Sindhi — 

35.80 

Assamese — 

9.00 Bengali — 

8.60 Gujarati — 

7.30 

Kannada — 

14.40 Kashmiri — 

10.70 Mai aval am — 

7.00 

Marathi — 

10.30 Oriya — 

5.70 Punjabi — 

14.50 


Tamil — 

S.20 Telugu 

14.00 


The case of Sindhi-speakers is a special one. First, they are dispersed 
among peoples who speak other than Sindhi; second, among the Sindhis 
that left their ancient homeland a large number were of course well-edu- 
cated ones. So the English-knowing and also the Hindi-knowing Sindhis 
number fairly large which account for the high percentage of bilingualism 
among them. 

The case of Urdu-speakers is not at all as rosy as it would appear from 
the bilingualism percentage. For in the Andhra Pradesh, where Urdu- 
speakers number more than 25 lakhs (2.5 million) as against 79 lakhs of 
them in U.P., those who know Telugu, most probably their mother-tongue 
before they decided to shift their loyalty to Urdu, numbered more than 
10 lakhs (one million) as against almost the same number knowing Hindi. 
The case of Tamil -speakers, too, is slightly more favourably coloured than 
it actually is. Tl\e case of Hindi-speakers is typically representative of 
their aftitude! 

Hindi propagation may be 'considered to be at least 40 years old as 
begun by the Congress and supported later partially for a decade by the 
Government. And at least for a whole decade before the Census of 1961 
the propagation of Hindi w'as zealously, extensively, and expensively 
pushed by the Union and other Congress Governments. Add to this the 
quota, which ought in the ordinary reckoning to have been a big one, 
contributed through the compulsory or so-called compulsory Hindi of 

” Loc. cit, pp. 152-171. 

^ Census of India, 1961, Vol. I, India, Part II-C (ii) Language Tables, C-VI,. pp, 
443-517. 
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“the three-languages formula” for secondary schools, and one has a right 
to expect big returns by way of bilingualism making for national inte- 
gration! 

The Census (rf 1961, however, fails to fulfil one’s expectations, or even, 
as I think, to bring one some cheer. The total number of persons who 
know Hindi from among those whose mother-tongue is one or the other 
of the 13 languages of the Eighth Schedule, omitting Hindi and Sanskrit, 
are less than 56 lakhs (5.6 millions). The speakers of these 13 languages 
together account for less than 25 crores (250 millions) of Indians. Hicre 
are 11 other mother-tongues whose six-akers are returned as ten lakhs 
(one million) or more eacli. They are: (1) Bhojpiiri, (2) Chattisgarhi, (3) 
Condi, (4) Konkani, (5) Kumaoni, (6) Magadhi, (7) Maithili, (8) Malvi, (9) 
Marwadi, (10) Mewadi and (11) Santali.'" Together they account for about 
3.4 crores (34 millions) of Indians. And from among them a little over 
13 lakhs (1.3 million) are recorded as knowing Hindi. Thus among more 
than 28 crores (280 millions), there were in 1961, i.e., after well over 10 
to 15 years of effort, not even 70 lakhs (7 millions) Indians who knew Hindi 
though it was not their motlier-tongue ! 

Now let us have an idea of th(> numbers, from among these more than 
28 crores ol Indians who weie recorded at the same Census of 1961 as 
knowing English, which continues to be at least an associate Official Lan- 
guage of the Union. Tlu’ speakers of the thirteen Eighth Schedule l.in- 
guages numbering less than 25 crores referred to above have recorded a 
little over 70 lakhs (7 millions) of them as knowing English. English-knowers 
thus have an edge over Ilindi-knowers among the Indians whose mother- 
tongue is one of the thirteen languages, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kan- 
nada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu. 

Adding to tins number of English-knowing Indians the number know- 
ing it from among Indians of 11 other mother-tongues which do not find 
place in the Eighth Schedule, we get 75 lakhs of persons as the total num- 
ber of English-knowers. Thus even when the non-Hindi more or less total 
number of Indians are considered English-knowers among them are seen 
to be somewhat more than Ilindi-knowers. 

I have worked out the percentages of Hindi-knowers and English- 
knowers among Indians whose mother-tongue is one of the thirteen lan- 
guages enumerated above; and I present them in a tabular statement 
overleaf. 

It is seen from these figures, though I am not satisfied that they are 
quite free from doubt, that the progress of English-knowing is greater, than 
that of Hindi-k-nowing. And this in spite of the fact that Enghsh-learnmg 

have left out one language recorded as KhariboH, because it is another name 
for Hindi, 
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Mother tongue 

Hindirknowers 
(per cent) 

English-knowers 
(per cent) 

Assamese 

2.2 

2.3 

Bengali 

1.8 

4.7 

Gujarati 

3.5 

2.0 

Kannada 

1.0 

1.8 

Kashmiri 

0.8 

0.4 

Malayalam 

0.5 

4.5 

Marathi 

6.8 

1.6 

Oriya 

1.7 

1.5 

Punjabi 

7.4 

4.1 

Sindhi 

22.4 

8.9 

Tamil 

0.3 

4.3 

Telugu 

0.9 

2.3 

Urdu 

4.4 

1.9 


has not only been frowned upon but positively (hscourdged, as for example 
in the old Bombay Province and the successor States of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, during the Congress rule of about two decades, in the Secon- 
dary schools. 

The Hindi-speakers must be chafing at tl»e situation. The Bengali- 
speakers and the Tamil-speakers, from wh.il lias been presented above 
regarding their altitudes, cannot but be expeclc'd to push on with English 
and push out Hindi as much as possible. Tlie Urdu-spcnikers must be feel- 
ing deep chagrin at sueh a small numbcT as only 2.2 crores (22 millions) 
returning the language, which they had prophesied nearly 40 years earlier 
as destined to capture the world almost, and which one of their leading 
lights, Mr Badriidduja,* had declared to be the second largest spoken 
language in the world so recently as in 1953. The Muslim Indians who in 
Bihar and IT.P. had returned Hindustani as their mother-tongue in the 
Census of 1951 must have plumped for Urdu. Pakistani writers would 
certainly be pointing their fingers at Muslim Indians, as for example 
Mr F. Rahman did in 1958 .about their not having “intf^llectually ex- 
pressed Muslim attitudes". Under these circumstances hardly can one 
expect the linguistic tensions to abate in the near future! 
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INTEGRATION OR NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


Nations grow Ixx-ausc* the values and beliefs ol sc'paratc population elements 
converge tliiough common experience in thought and action; nations are also 
built, because lead('rs with an adequate amount of power in their possession 
decide to build on(‘ and thus to make a coninninity where th(‘re was none before.^ 

CARL JOACHIM FRIEDWCH 

Overwheliniug and cumulative evidence points to the developnuait of integrative 
processes among peoples and nations as the Inundation ol a viable society and 
probably fhe verv condition ol survival.- 

rlUJJP i:. JA(.()U AND ATHERTON 

ErwironmentaJlif, integration lares best in situations controlled by social group- 
ings repiesenting the lalional int(‘rests ot urban-industrial society, gionps seeking 
to maxiunVc' their t'cononuc benefits and dividing along regionally homogeneous 
ideological-political linc.'^ 

ERNST H. HAAS 

Tlie history ol national sot'ieties shows that no political, H‘)igious, economic* or 
regional gioup has been able; to withstand for long the temptation to advance 
its claims by violent means il it thought it could do so without too great a risk.* 

HAN.S J. MORGENTHAU 

Speaking of national solidarity in the seventh decade of the 2()th century 
may appear anachronistic to those who have followed th(‘ wo(\s of nations 
of Europe and their rectmL attempts at transcending flic nation-state. 
Many students of Politics characterize the concept of “nation” as obsoles- 
cent while some go furtlier and declare it to be obsolete. And these stu- 
dents, almost all European or American, hail either from the dcTnoeratic 
tradition or from the totalilarian complex. Moreover, as Haas"' has put 
it, “the scholarly commuiiity has long disagreed on tlic precise meaning” 
of the concept of “nation” and “nationalism”. 



soctAL tmUsioufA tn 

Whatever the exact meaning of fhe notion of “nation” it is a fact that, in 
the world outside Euro-America, since the Second World War almost half 
a century of units, each calling itself a “nation” or a “state” and recognized 
and admitted as such by the great organization of humanity, un, have 
come forward. And understanding writers like Haas are prepared to prcn 
nounce “the nationalism of the underdeveloi)ed world /inf the new na- 
tions] ” to be “as rational as its approach to planning”. For it is “a legiti- 
mate device of self-defence against the oversucccsstul west”, 

A few years before the Second World War, in 1932 Ortega y Gasset® 
defined a “nation” as “an invitation issued by one group ot men to other 
human groups to carry out some enterprise in common”. Tlie definition 
appears to be the most appropriate one in the s(x;iological context. The 
importance of groups, whether one looks upon them as concrete entities 
to the exclusion of individuals or more logically and correctly as integrates 
not superseding the individual as a unique plienomenon in the final analy- 
sis, had come to be acknowledged, as pointed out in the first chapter, 
much before Ortega y Gasset pronounced his almost oracular judgment. A 
nation, whatever the characteristic constituent iactors of it that were 
recognized as elements of tlie concept by earlier, and later, writers on 
politics, is above all a community. And usage whether in the fonn of 
nation society or national society testifies to the nation being looked upon 
as a community. We have tlierefore such an expression as national commu- 
nity or nation-community and latterly international community or world 
community, too, witli the appearance of the UN and the rise of the Euro- 
pean community. 

Since Ortega y Ciasset’s time quite a number of careful and authoritative 
writers on Politics or/and social philosophers have described or defined 
the concept of nation in terms whose sociological content is patent, in- 
tegration in some form or the other figuring in the description. 

A decade after the abovementioned definition of “nation” Jaques Mari- 
tain’ told the world that “a nation is a Community of people who become 
aware of themselves as history had made them, who treasure their own 
past, and who love themselves as they know or imagine themselves to be, 
with a kind of inevitable introversion”. Quincy Wright,” in his ponderous 
two-volumed study of war, published about the same time, went a step 
further and asserted, in continuation of Edmund Burkes remarks, that 
“the nation may be defined as a perfect commtmilif. In the exposition of 
his view of “nation”, Wright has dwelt on the relation of what is called 
State to Nation thus: 


® The Revolt of the Masses, pp. 183, 197. 

’ Man and the State, pp. 4, 5. Italics mine and are intended to draw the reader’s 
pointed attention to the fitness of the observation in its application to India! 

® A Study of War, 1942, pp. 992-94, 1000. Italics mine. 
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Even though people feel themselves members of a group, that group 
is not an effective society unless it has the unity which flows from an 
organization and a procedure for manifesting the common will and 
giving it effect both internally and externally. The intensity of “national- 
ism” Wright measures by the degree of resistance which the popukUion 
offers to disruption of the nation state. 

Ernst Haas,® contrasting national states with international organization 
and affirming that both share “many of the characteristics of society”, pin- 
points difference by asserting that “the national state also enjoys the pro- 
cedural dedication of its members, who identify with it wicariously”. 
Holding that “nation” is “a synthetic Genieinschaff, it and nationalism” 
“provide the integrative cement that gives flic appearance of community” 
to the Gesellschaft produced by “indiistralization and social mobilization-”, 
Hans Morgenthau speaks of “the national society” as an integrated whole 
set apart from other national societies”, which “provide for their mem- 
bers the highest measure of social integration.” For Carl J. Friedrich^' 
‘in light of present realities, a nation is any cohesive group possessing 
‘independence’ within the confines of the international order as provided 
by the United Nations”. Even Rupert Emerson who is quite sure that “na- 
tion” is only a half-way house on the road to world community and world- 
state, nation is a “terminal community” for the time being “the effective 
end of the road for man as a social animal, the end point of working soli- 
darity between men'y^ 

How much social integration and nation go together in modem na- 
tions is very clearly brought out by the observations of the study group 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs made in 1939, just on the 
eve of the Second World War and the comment made by Professor James 
S. Coleman in 1960 pondering over the situation of 75 underdeveloped 
countries of the world, including, of course, India. Tht» study group in 
a straightforward manner ecpiated a nation with an integrated society in 
its observation that “in every society sufficiently well integrated to deserve 
the name of a nation, there is a common conception, ill-defined and partly 
irrational, but deeply felt, <^f what constitute the Vital interests of the 
nation”.’^ Professor Coleman, contrasting the modern tx)Iitics of Britain 
and U.S.A. with those of the 75 underdeveloped countries included in the 
study The Politics of the Developing Areas and summarizing the com- 
mon features of the underdeveloped countries^' observes : “A second com- 


® Beyond the Nation-State, pp. 391, 465. 
Politics among Nations, pp. 38, 335, 511. 
Deutsch and Froltz, Nation-Building, p. 31. 
^•From Empire to Nation, p. 96. 
^^Nationalism, p. 245. 

Loc. cit., p. 535. 
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mon feature of these societies is their lack of integration”. Professor 
Coleman’s remark emphatically predicates, of modern nations, the oppo- 
site and contrasting feature of integration. His exposition further leaves 
no doubt on the point as to what is meant by integration. Affirming that 
‘'pluralism is one of the key attributes of modern societies”, he emphasizes 
the utter difi'erencc between this pluralism of modem i|ational societies 
and that predominantly current in the underdeveloped areas of the study, 
the pluralism of the latter entities being rooted in the traditional and 
separatist divisive groups. 

Movement for Indian independence had started almost a century before 
the event occurred and the organization for securing that end established 
in 1884 was and is known as the Indian National Congress. Indians, lea- 
ders and the led, both thus have thought of tliemselves as a nation for 
more than 80 years. Tlie Muslim component of India before Indian in- 
dependence, after very brief period of cooperation with the national 
movement as its part, soon began to think rather separatistly. Finally, 
about 1940 it adopted the views that the Muslims were a separate nation, 
distinct from the Hindus of India. This view veiy briefly referred to in 
another part of the work is known as the two-nations llieory and was 
realized in the formation of the Muslim nation of Pakistan* and the non- 
denominational nation of India (Bharat) through tlie partition of British 
India in 1947. 

Students of national movements like Professor Rupert Emerson and 
Reinhold Niebuhr have noted the phenomenon witli particular care either 
for lessons to be drawn or as an illustration of thc^oretical propositions. 
Professor Emerson observes : 

The Moslem League was precisely a Moslem league and Pakistan was 
sought for explicitly to create a Moslem state, whereas the Congress 
always included Moslems, sometimes oven in the highest offices, and 
the India which took over in 1947 was established explicitly as a secu- 
lar stale. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr cites as a proof of ‘"the unifying result of im- 
perial dominion” the case of India, and “the inability of the two commu- 
nities of India, Hindu and Moslem, to preserve their unity in one nation, 
the Moslems separating themselv(\s from India and founding the state 
of Pakistan 

Tlie trauma of the operation had taught the leaders of India to look 
for integration and solidarity within the remnant national state which 
soon came to be named India (Bharat). The proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly are replete with evidence of the earnest desire for and confi- 

Op. cit., p. 162. 

Natiotut and Empires, p. 174. 
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dent expectation of national integration, giving the Indian State that kind 
of solidarity which will enable it to play a significant role, commensurate 
with high and long historical tradition, its great extent and its large 
population. 

In the chapter on linguistic tensions I have mentioned tlie development 
on tile linguistjjj,' States front. The Dar Commission appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly in that behalf in its report submitted to tlie Assembly 
in December 1948 recommended that the question ol the formation of 
provinces [States] should be taken up when the country had been ^ physi- 
colly and emotionally integrated, the Indian Slates [the old Princely States/ 
problem solved' and ‘7/ie national sentiment stTengtheneeV . Frank 
Anthony, the leader of the Anglo-Indian community in his speech, made 
in May 1949, used the expression ‘national integration” to denote the goal 
of the Constitution and of tlie endeavour of all Indians, and characterized 
“many of the requests put forward by the minorities” before the Con- 
stituent Assembly as opix)sed to it. He expressed his thanks for the ac- 
commodative spirit of Vallabhbhai Patel in conceding some ol them in 
spite of their being untenable on the score of national integration* By 
that time the problcan of the Princely States was solved, almost all of 
them having been, in the \\’(jrds of V. P, Menon, integrated into the Indian 
Union. 

In spile of Dar Oanniission and its views the question of the forma- 
tion of linguistic States, could not be indefinitely postponed, some of the 
worst cases of group violence having occurred in that behalf. And in 
December 1953, ihe Siatc'S Reorganization Commission was appointed. 
The resolution of the Lhu'on Covernmeut appointing the Commission, ha\- 
ing a close b(‘aring on tht' part ol Article 29, which speaks of the light of 
a section of the citizens to cons(*rve its culture if it thinks tliat it is special 
to the group, may be cjiioted here as transcribed in Report of the States 
Reorganization Commission (1955).’^* 

The language and culture of an area have an undoubted importance 
as they represent a pattern of living which is common in that area. In 
considering a reorganisation (if States, however, thc're are important 
factors which have also to be borne in mind. The first essential consi- 
deration is the preservation and strengthening of the uniUj and security 
of India. 

The Commission itself six^aks of the disintegration of the them existing 
administrative units and re-integration of new ones and ^l^^volcs a whole 
chapter to the theme of Unity and Security of India and follows it with 
a chapter on Language and Culture ending with a section on Culture. 

Report, pp. 34-5. Italics mine. 

Pp. 25, 29, 31. Italics mine. 
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The integration of Princely States and the re-integration of new States 
are quite clearly examples of physical integration and also perhaps of 
political integration. When the Commission itself speaks of “a dynamic 
concept capable of welding the nation together” as one which **must tran^ 
scend community and language and recognise the entire natUm as one 
integrated unif it has in view what Mr Anthony characterized as ^'national 
integration”, hut oddly enough, also as “emotional integration”. 

In other parts of this work the agitational activity of the Muslims in 
India in almost a rabbid form, reminding one of the days of the first Con- 
gress Ministries and of the heyday of the Muslim League in and about 
1937, which had begun in right earnest in 1953, is briefly described. The 
violent Ilindu-Miislim clashes have shown no inclination to abate. And 
we learn from Pandit Nehru's address to the Chief Ministers* Confe- 
rence on National Integration on 1 June 1961, that his Government, was 
well aware, since the session of the Constituent Assembly, of the need for 
taking some steps to discourage communal organizations functioning in 
the political field. 

Pandit Nehru oix^ned his remarks with the text of a resolution which 
the Constituent Assembly had passed on 3 April 1948. It reads 

f 

Whereas it is essential for the purpose of functioning of democracy 
and the growth of national unity ami solidarity that communalism should 
be eliminated from Indian Life, this Assembly is of opinion that no 
communal organisation which by its constitution or by exercise of dis- 
cretionary power vested in any of its officers or organs admits to 
exclude from its membeislup persons on grounds of religion, race and 
caste, or any of them, sliall be permitted to engage in any activities other 
than those essential for the bonafide religious, cultural, social and educa 
tional needs of the community and that all steps, legislative and admin- 
istrative, necessary to prevent such activities should be taken. 

Nehru informed the gathering that “certain instructions and executive 
orders were issued by the* Government in furtherance of the resolution so 
as to discourage communal organisations functioning in the political field”. 
It is clear from the n'surgcnce of the Muslim League that these orders, 
which must have hcvn issued even before the Constitution was adopted, 
had failed in the main objective. The deliberations of the Government on 
the situation and the resolution had convinced it, after the promulgation 
of the Constitution, that the resolution of the Constituent Assembly could 
not be given effect to in the legislative shape the Government had then 
thought of in view of Article 19(i). But the events of 1953, the Muslim 

National Integration, (Diiectoiate of Advertising and Visual Pubficity, Minis^ 
of Information and Broadcasting), 1961, pp. 28-30; Times of India, 2-6-1961. « 

Debates, Constituent Assembly, 8, p. 315. Italics mine. 
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Convention or Conference at Aligarh with the din it made, roused the 
Government to further thinking very soon. And Pandit Nehru informs us 
that ‘'the matter was furtlier discussed in 1955 but it was decided /“why we 
are not told! 7 not to introduce any legislative measures on tliis subject”, 
Though the Government and the ruling Congress Party wanted to let 
sleeping dogs lie^ the linguistic turmoil and much more the Muslim League 
or Muslim Convention activities would not let the social scene rest in 
peace. That the subject was gnawing at the heart of Jawaharlal Nehru is 
clear from a speech he made at Bangalore in October 1955. He said: 

Let us, the citizens of the Republic of India, stand up straight with 
straight backs and look iij) at the skies, keeping our feet firmly planted 
on the ground, and bring about tliis synthesis, thi^ integration of the 
Indian peo]7le. Political integration lias already taken place to some ex- 
tenty but wliat 1 am after is something much deeper than that — an eiiio- 
tional integration of the Indian peoi^le so that we might he welded into 
one and made into one strong national unit, maintaining at the same 
time all the wonderful diversity. 

Professor Srjman Narayan, writing in The Indian Review of March 1956 
six'aks about tlje decisions, taken at the Amritsar session of the Congress 
a little before, witli great enthusiasm and we ha\x' to conclude that a faiily 
large section of tlu' Congress Party was intensely worried over the com- 
munal situation. So gicat was the relief felt and so high were his ex- 
pectations of the effect of the decisions that he put the session of 1956 on 
a par with that of 1919 at Amritsar which had given “the country a new 
lead in political revolution after the Jalianwala Bagh tragedy”. Ilis re- 
marks on the session of 1956 wliich are characteristic of the Congress 
leaders in regard to blinking at fvicts as far as the Muslims are concerned, 
are; 


The 1956 Amritsar Session gave tlie country a passionate call for na- 
tional unity and solidarity after the sad and disruptive atmosphere in 
several parts of India, due to Reorganisation of States.* Tlie Akali Party 
and the Maha-Punjab Front also held their conferences simultaneously 
at Amritsar and the air was thick with anxiety and uneasiness: But 
the clarion call given by our great leaders to the nation found a wonder- 
ful response /later events have falsified this assertion in the hearts of 
the people and the atmosphere of uncertainty and disruption molted 
away like the morning mists. The Amritsar Session of the Congress was 
thus instrumental in creating deep sense of national solidarity and emo- 
tional integration. 

“From a speech at Bangaloie, Orlobcr 1955”, as quoted in The RepoH of the 
Committee on Emotional Integration (fiontispiece). Italics mine. 

♦ Italics mine. 
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Tlie riots of commumil origin between 1958-60, and linguistic violence^ 
the purest and perhaps the worst specimen of which occurred in Assam 
in 1960, however, consi)ired to give some concrete shape to the internal 
feeling of uneasiness and urge to action in 1960. Perhaps the first of these 
concrete measures was the appointment of the National Integration Com- 
mittee, cither appointed at the Bhavnagar Session of file Congress as 
Jawaharlal Nehru “ informs us or by tlie Congress President Sanjiva Reddy, 
at the request of the Congress Working Committee as The Times of India 
news {Times of Indki, 14-1-'61) from Delhi has it. Another such step was 
the committee set up l)y the executive committee of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party the same year. It was later referred to as the A. P. Jain Com- 
mittee and is said to have submitted its report in 1961. Intriguingly enough, 
its report was not out till July 1964 and we do not know the specific task 
entrusted to it. Evidently its main work was to find ways and means of 
characterizing a communal organization and to suggest appropriate legis- 
lative measure to discourage or stop them.“‘ 

The National Integration Committee, vvliose Chairman was Smt Indira 
Gandhi, was evidently aske'd to go into the complaints and grievances of 
the groups which had voiced them and also to put up a whole scheme 
designed to “cacate a national outlook'* among the people. The composition 
of the committee further gives a clue to the group or groups which the 
Congress had in mind. Niue out of the sixteen members of the committee 
were Muslims, five Hindus of whom the Chairman was one, one Christian 
and one Sikh."^ 

The situation in the country on the eve of the appointment of these 
coinmittc’cs can bc' appraised very clearly from the following extract made 
from the main leading article which the editor of The Times of India pen- 
ned in the issue of the pap('r on 23 September 1960; 

The forc(\s of disint(‘gration can be seen at work in every sphere of 
activity, once the blinkers of wishful thinking are removed. The bar- 
riers of caste are as high as ever. . . . The Assam riots show that people 
in this country can be made to kill and plunder in the name of linguis- 
tic rights. And that was less than thirteen weeks ago. Religious bigotry, 
caste prejudice and linguistic rivalry are not the only divisive forces 
threatening national unity. Studied cyjiicism, widespread corruption and 
the lack of anythijig resembling integrity among those who provide lea- 
dership at various levels of national life have also become a serious me- 
nace to the country. ... It is easy enough to denounce Mr Mohammed 
Ismail for reviving a blatantly communal organisation which cannot but 
harm the already fragile fabric of national unity. ... It would be nice 

National Integration, August 1961, pp. 1, 21. 

Times of India, 6-7-64. 

^ Times of India, 14-1-61. 
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to believe that most Muslims are sensible enough to reject Mr Ismail’s 
political leadership. But the pity is that his way of thinking seems to be 
shared by an increasing number of Muslims in Kerala, Madras, Andhra, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 


With the urgtncy that was called for in the circumstances the Indira 
Gandhi National Integration Committee accomplished its task and present- 
ed its report by the middle of May 1961 so tliat tlie issue of The Times of 
India for 17 May cairied a brief pre-review of it. And since then till the 
Chinese invasion of the country in October 1962, there was a plethora of 
conferences, committees, councils and their meetings and public interroga- 
tions and resolutions, all finally going to rest on the great discovery of na- 
tional unity in face of the Chinese invasion and the rout in the battle field ! 

Before laying before the reader a resume of events as reported in the 
daily papers conjuring up before him a picture of the hurry and scurry 
over “integration”, T shall dispose of the talk and proposal of banning what 
is calle'd communal political organization, so rampant during the 7 or S 
years aftCT the shock-giving proceedings and other circumstances of the 
Aligarh Conference of Muslims, fairly well described in another chapter. 
As stated earlier, Pandit Nehru"’ made an explicit mention of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly resolution of 1948 in that behalf in 1961. It bespeaks rather 
too complacent an attitude on the part of the political Iead(*rs and the 
actual framers of tlu' Constitution that they should have forgotten to put 
down an appropriate proviso to the Fundamental Right of Association, 
making it possible lor Parliament to implem(*nt the resolution banning 
communal organizations for political purposes when and if necessary. It 
was the Aligarh upheaval in 1961 and the severe reaction to it in Western 
U.P.— and it must be rcmicanbered that it was the third time at least during 
8 years that Aligarh was claiming the attention of the country as the storm- 
centre of Muslim commnnalism^that sent Nehru pondering over the situa- 
tion rather hard. And the news service of The Times of India (lashed, on 
12 October, the information that the Union Government was deeply con- 
cerned over the ngly communal disturbances and that the (juestion of ban- 
ning communal parties and organizations or othenvise circumscribing their 
activities is once again* under consideration” evidently with the U.l . Gov- 


ernment. , 

The Union Law Ministry was reported on 13 April 1961 to have come 
to the conclusion that “any legal ban on eoinmnnal and religious parties 
from participating in politics will be ultra vitas , Artie ( . c o „ 

stitution which assures all citizens the ‘right to form associabons or unions 
(Times of India, 14-4-’6L 5-5-’61). Amendments to certain sections of the 
Indian Penal Code and of the Representation of the Peoples Act which 
• 

^ National InteRration (May-Jimc 1961), p. 29. 

Italics mine, 
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alone were found legally possible, were enacted in August 1961* 

The great need and iirgency felt for some more fundamental and drastic 
law to curb the growing communalism whether of the Muslims and the 
Muslim League or of sections of Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha or the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh, can be gauged from tlie fact that the question of 
banning by a blanket legislation all communal organizations was alive and 
agitating the minds of the Congress High Command and the Union Gov- 
ernment a whole year after the clear verdict of the Law Ministry against 
such a law given in April 1961. A report of the proceedings of the Rajya 
Sabha, the Up^x^r House of Indian Parliament, published in the issue of 
The Times of India for 20 March, 1962 ran : ‘'The Union Home Minister, 
Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri, reiterated today [I9th] that the question of ban- 
ning communal parties through legislation was not ruled out.” However, 
ultimately nothing came out of it; and as is evident from the chapters on 
“Some Thoughts and Actions of Muslim Indians”, Muslim political con- 
ferences and Muslim League activities went on unabated, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in the meanwhile yit'lding its place to the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, an 
ostensibly non-denominational organization. 

To follow the deliberations on national integration as a remedy against 
communalism one has to emphasize the composition of the National Inte- 
gration Committee apix)inted by the Congress under tlie Chairmanship 
of Smt Indira Gandhi. Tlie fact that the Committee had as its members 
individuals from the four main religious eomimmities comprised in Indian 
nation — Muslim, Hindu, Christian and Sikh to name the communities in 
the descending order of their numbers on the Committee, — it is clear that 
the main apprehension of disunity or disintegration was thought to come 
from the communalism developed and indulged in by the four communities. 
Tlie presence of nine Muslim members as against five Hindu and one each 
of the Christian and the Sikh communities a priori suggests that the com- 
mittee s important task was to ascertain the appeasing common terms ac- 
ceptable to the Muslims vh-a^vis the two smaller religious minorities and 
the rather amenable and yielding members of the majority community, 
placed in utter minority on the committee! 

The Committee appears to have submitted a unanimous report, some- 
time in May 1961 and the news borne by The Times of India dated 17 
May assured the readcis tliat though the committee while “stressing the 
need for a better deal to the minorities with a view to eradicating commu- 
nalism .... firmly rejected the plea for reviving communal reservations of 
jobs on the basis of population”. From this ominous declaration one can- 
not but infer that reservation of jobs on the basis of “community” and its 
numerical strength, the most vicious single factor that can poison a nation 
to its very roots, was asked for by one or the other of the three commu- 


^ Time^ of India, 17-5-01. 
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nities, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs or all the three of them. Such a bold 
unnational claim clearly implies a hypertension and previsages serious trou- 
ble sooner or later, unless the integrative technique, whatever it is, in the 
meanwhile succeeds in arresting the rot. 

The news item further stated that the committee ‘was of the view that 
the minorities ^lould be provided opportunities of jobs in Government 
and semi-Govemment departments and the private and public sectors and 
also positive incentives to set themselves in industry, commerce and trade”. 

The report, as presented as an annexe to National Integratiori (May-June 
1961), pp. 21-27 has nothing of the sort in it much [less is] there any men- 
tion of claim for reservation of jobs on the basis of community having 
been made, It speaks in terms of the anti-discriminatory provisions of the 
Constitution and positively only iu terms of equality of opportunity as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Tlie special recommendations of tlie type, 
referred to in the news quoted in the last paragraph first bear on “facilities 
for professional and technical training”; and then only in a rather casual 
and indistinct manner, what is evidently a recommendation regarding jobs 
is made, which, as will be seen from the following quotation, starts ofl 
without mentioning jobs-procurement: “No proportions [of what? It should 
be borne in ntind that the previous recommendation mentif)ns only “facili- 
ties for professional and technical training”.7 can be fixed for minorities 
but it would be worth-while to examine the present position [of what? 
Mark that there is no reference to jobs so far.] and take steps to expand 
opportunities where expansion is justified. Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Defence Establishments and Services, Police and the like, used to absorb 
a fair proportion. Tlie position seems to have deteriorated now. Tlicre have 
been some complaints of discrimination which should be investigated”. A 
more positive suggestion or exhortation refers to private establishments and 
enterprises, both Indian and foreign. These are told that they “can help in 
creating the right atmosphere by appointing members of minorities in high 
posts”. It is further categorically asserted that “there is no dearth of suit 
able candidates”. 

The Times of India, on 18 May 1961, carried a leading article under the 
heading “Minorities”. It begins witli the expression of gratitude that the 
National Integration Committee “had the good sense to reject the proposal 
for reviving communal quotas for governmental posts”. It is thus clear that 
there was a proposal for communal quotas of governmental posts. And the 
‘leader” very properly styles it as “not merely foolish but also mischievous . 
It further and equally correctly castigates the committee for having given 
serious thought to that proposal. What the article embodies about the de- 
termination of the extent of discrimination against minorities in this behalf 
the committee was curiously innocent and unaware of. It is pointed out 
in •the article that “no survey however exhaustive can determine to what 
extent the communal minorities are in fact being denied equal opportuni- 
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ties*'; and ironically enough affirms that “the Muslims do have some cause 
for grievance”, 

Tlie writer of the article, by this stage, manages to forget his own wise 
and judicious observations about the determination of the extent of ad- 
verse discrimination and quite emphatically asserts that there is such dis- 
crimination against Muslims. He says: “It is true for q^ample that the 
educated Muslims’ chances of employment arc somewhat less than those of 
other (iducated Indians — and it may be added that foreign firms operating 
in this country have acquired the prejudices of the dominant group.” This 
is a trebly irresponsible way of dealing with a subject, fraught with serious 
consequences for national integration. The first fact of irresponsibility of 
course is the kind of contradiction involved in die earlier observation about 
the impossibility of determining the extent of discrimination, the second 
is the fact that it is precisely this community, tlie Muslim, that was engaged 
in making these allegations and putting forward the proposal for commu- 
nalization of Government jobs and had bc'en doing so on a country-wide 
basis and with the agitational te(‘hnique. The third is that it can serve as a 
cloak to conceal, or as a valid ground to justify, thc‘ known flight of trained 
Engineers of Aligarh Muslim University to Pakistan as well of some of the 
foreign-trained Muslim scholars of ihe Hyderabad foundation! 

In another pait of this work nxiders will find a v('ry brief account of a 
proposal for holding a convention of Muslims in India sponsored, about 
the time when the rc'ComuK'ndalions of the National Inlc^gration Committee 
had begun to (rickle out, by Maulana Hif/iir Rehmjin. The learned editor of 
The Times of India, forgi tful or innocent of the probable incentives pro- 
vided in this behalf by his own assertions and affirmations made in the 
abovementioned leading article might have provided, penned a stinging 
leader, second of the day, on 22 May 1961. I have quoted in the context of 
the above events relevant portions of the contribution. However, to sub 
stantiate my contention of the irresponsible nature of the remarks con- 
tained in the leading article of 18 May issue of the paper, I shall repeat 
the i)ortion which is relevant in this context. Said the learned editor: 

It is entirely possible that members of the Muslim League will also 
attend the convention though, of course, in their individual capacity. 
The aIlef:,ation that the Muslims in this country are getting a rotten deal 
will almost certainly he the convention's refrain. [And I say why not, if 
the learned editor in his cool room sedately x>ondering over could .sign 
away a blank cheque for such transcription on it ! ] The whole idea seems 
to he to form a massive jyressure group to put forward the interests of 
the Muslim community irrespective of consequences [to whom, the editor 
forgot to mention ! ]. 

( 

My comments ha\T to be restricted to the consideration of the feasibility 
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of integration and to the kind of technique and process of integration conn- 
mensurate with the situation of conflict and tension centring round the 
Muslim group. And I wisli to emphasize the fact that while 9 Muslims as 
members of an All-India Committee of 16 members, comprising all the 
four main religious communities of India, were signing or had signed a 
unanimous reporj^ which negatived the communal contentions in the main 
and recommended a reasonable attitude towards non-discrimination and 
offering of opportunities, other and more vociferous as well as communally 
more important Muslim i>€'rsonages had begun to use pressure-group tactics 
in anticipation of the lukewarm support provisioned in the report of the 
National Integration Committee! The convention, as will be known from 
the chapter referred to above, was duly held at Delhi in June 1961 and a 
pamphlet giving the text of the resolutions passed at it, perhaps as many 
as 600 Muslims — Muslim Leaguers, independents or Congressites — attend- 
ing, was immediately issued. As 1 have summarized tlie resolutions else- 
where I shall content myself here with the remark that Dr Syed Mahmud, 
Maulana Hifzur Rahman and otlicr prominent Muslims attending had duly 
taken their cue from the earlier of the editorials of The Times of India, 
which I have characterizc'd above!. 

Tlie report ctf the National Integration Committee, intriguingly enough 
was released on 23 May 1961, i.e., immediately after the cajolery of the 
Congress High Command had failed to intimidate or persuade Maulana 
Hifzur Rahman to drop the id(‘a of holding tlie proposed Muslim conven- 
tion. 

Of the many recommendations contained in the report, I shall quote here 
the one which bears on what I consider to be the central and pivotal point 
for all integration and integrative technique. And that concerns the edu- 
cational field. The Committee s recommendation also including “social field * 
in it appears to me to go too far. For association for social activity and 
socialized living must be free and is solemnly pronounced by the Consti- 
tution to be so. Tlie recommendation reads : 

With a view to discourage the tendency to form or eslnblish ifistitu- 
tions, specially in the educational and social fields, in the name of caste 
or community it is necessary that Government and public bodies cease to 
extend any help, grant or assistance to the new ones. In the case of the 
old ones, such help, grant or assistance should be made conditional upon 
their being laid open to all members of the public. 

This recommendation is almost a truism and a repetition of actuality. 
The simple reason why it is so is that the Constitution of India contains 
two Articles which cover the recommendation made by the Committee. 
Both of these Articles 29 and 30 have been quoted in full already and their 

^ The Times of India, 24-5-61, 
s-32 * 
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implicaticms brought out. Suffice it to mention here that as the GbnsHtu^ 
tion stands, neither Government nor public bodies, in so far as they are 
semi-Govemment, can refuse appropriate help to educational institutions 
started or maintained by any minority, whatever its name, provided ad- 
mission to it is not barred to members of other groups in the nation, in- 
cluding of course the Hindus. As a matter of fact as I shall point out later 
this Article with its very broad wording is a positive hinaraiice in the way 
of the most effective and appropriate way of national integration ! 

The report of the National Integration Committee was taken for consi- 
deration by the All India Congress Committee on 28 May and was adopt- 
ed. On 31 May Pandit Nehru presiding over a conference of Chief Ministers 
and other ministers from States convened by him in New Delhi to consider 
“the question of national integration'' placed the report of the Committee 
before it, as it was ‘‘fully considered” by the Congress Working Committee 
and had been “endorsed with some minor cliangcs”.^'’ On 1 June 1961, a 
Press communique was issued which forms Annexiire II of National In- 
tegration. 

Economic grievances and job-claim were the most important items on 
which a decision was taken at the conference. The decision being that of 
the Chief Ministers of States has the tone of finality. What^vas agreed on 
this matter, therefore, has to be seriously considered in onr discussion of 
integration or national solidarity. The particular passage reads: “It was 
also agreed that economic hackwairdness rather than community or caste 
would '[provide a more appropriate criterion for givtuir aid to individuals 
in matters of education including professional ami technical training'* 
The Cliief ministers agreed that “though no ligid proportions could be 
fixed for religious or linguistic minorities for representation in the services, 
steps should he taken to expand opportunities for employment of the mino- 
rities generally.” 

Even before the report of the National Integration Committee was re- 
leased, in pursuance of the recommendations of the State Education Min- 
isters' Conference held at New Delhi on 4 and 5 November 1960, the 
Government of India, by a Re.solution in tlic Ministry of Education dated 
15 May 1961, had appointed a committee of ten. The terms of reference of 
the Committee, which came to he known and has since been mentioned as 
the Committee on Emotional Integration, were laid down as; (1) “To study 
the role of education in strengthening and promoting the processes of emo« 
tional integration in national life and to examine tlic operation of tendencies 
which come in the way of their development , and (2) In the light of such 
study, to advise on the positive educational programmes for youth in gene- 
ral and the students in schools and colleges in particular to strengthen in 
them the processes of emotional integration.” Tlie inaugural meeting of the 

® National Jnte^fration (Mav-Tunc 1961). 

* Italics mine, 
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committee took place on 10 July 1961. By a letter of 25 November 1961, 
published in the Gazette of India under the signature of the Joint Educa- 
tional Adviser, two ‘‘additional members” were appointed to the commit- 
tee, which is called therein the Emotional Integration Committee.® The 
committee's report was published late in 1962 and will be dealt with in the 
proper chronolc^cal context. 

One month after the Emotional Integration Committee was inaugurated 
by the Union Education Minister, Dr K. L. Shrimali, for 3 days, 1042 
August 1961, the Cliief Ministers of the Slates and Cabinet Ministeis and 
"some other Ministers of the Central Government and from the States” par- 
ticipated in a meeting, convened evidently bv the Prime Minister, "to 
consider the question of national integration”. The most important of the 
decisions arrived at in the piolonged deliberations may be listed so as to 
facilitate our task of evaluating mtegiative technique and of determining 
what was or who were being attempted to be integrated ard what was 
meant by integration as conceived by the Union Government and its com- 
mittees or conferences. 

As to the last item it is fortunate that the Prime Minister spelled out his 
ideas. I have already quoted a passage from his speech made 6 years ear- 
lier stressing tflat "an emotional integration of the Indian people” was meant 
to be deeper than ‘political inlegiation” which "had aheady taken place 
to some extent”, and was to be such that “we might be welded into one, ^nd 
made into one strong national tmit, matntaimng at the same time all our 
wonderful diversity'*’^ In his opening address to this gathering he lefericd 
to "the various aspects of national integration— cultural, educational, lin- 
guistic and administiative”. Speaking on the 14th anniversaiy of the Inde- 
pendence Day from the lampart of the Red Fort in Delhi Pandit Nehru 
elaborated his idea thus; "When a new sun is rising in India, it behoves 
all of us to remain on the nght-path, forge unifv, defend freedom and work 
for the prosperity of the nation ” He pointed out that they had to build 
Indian society and not a Hindu society, nor a Muslim society, nor a Sikh 
society. He further exhorted "We have to develop the unity of the minds 
and hearts of people and achieve emotional integration.” 

(1) The meeting agreed that "it should be made a penal offence for 
any individual or group to advocate secession of any part of the country 
from the Indian Union”, (2) "The principle of having All-India Services 
in the Engineering, Medical and Forestry departments was accepted, sub- 
ject to schemes being drawn up and circulated to the rule of rotation of 
officers in the existing All-India Services between the Centre and the States 
should be more rigorously followed”, (3) "The meeting also accepted the 
desirability of having in every High Court some judges drawn from outside 

^ Report of the Committee on Emotional Integration, pp 169-72 

® From the abovementionprl Report Italics mine 
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fhe State.” 

The most important item considered and decided upon was, to judge by 
the number of detailed resolutions, quite clearly that of linguistic minorities 
and their rights guaranteed under Articles 29, 30, 350A and 350B. The 
authoritative Memorandum on the subject, which the Union Government, 
"after consultation with the Chief Ministers of the State^’, had issued in 
1956 was discussed. Tlie agreed formula was modified. I have dealt with 
the languages aspect of it and of other decisions of tliis meeting bearing 
on the aspect of the rights of linguistic minorities regarding language whe- 
ther mother-tongue, State language or official language of the Union, in 
the chapter on Linguistic Tensions. 

Tlic next day after the termination of tlic meeting of Chief Ministers 
and others, at which the abovcmciitioncd decisions along with other 
were taken as conducive to integration or as the sum and substance of the 
integrative technique envisaged by the Government as a whole, i.e., on 
13 August 1961, as reported in The Times of India (l l-8-’61) “an informal 
meeting. . . of 30 prominent leaders interesled in naiional integration’' took 
place in Delhi. It was c'ouvenc'd by Smt Indira Candlii; and Pandit Nehru 
was present at it. It was agreed at the meeting that the question should 
be deliberated for its solution on a “non-party and non-jtariisan” basis. 
There were at least 9 Muslim members present at the meeting. One of 
them, I must emphasize, was Maulana Ilifzur Rahinan, — tlie gentleman 
who, in spite of and in defiance of Congress and cwcii informal interven- 
tion by the Union Government, had organized a Muslim Conference only 
in June of that year and that too at Delhi — whose almost fire-eating re- 
solutions I have briefly mentioned in another and proper context. At least 
5 of the Muslim members w(Te members of the National Iiitogralion Com- 
mittee whose report I have dealt with above. In spit(' of such a solid- 
looking, gratified or at least pacified conlingent of Muslims at the in- 
formal meeting, Di' Z. A. Ahmed, a communist, is reported as having 
“emphasized that steps should he taken to counteract the widespread feel- 
ing among the Mii.slims that they did not get adequate opportunities either 
in education or employment”. 

The only other speaker or contributor reported as having said something 
specific during the “six-hour discussion over two sittings” is Dr H. N. Kun- 
zru. And he maintained that “no proof could be adduced by anyone to 
support such allegations”. Yet “the meeting came to the conclusion that 
there were some grievances about which people talked in general but 
vague terms”. 

This din of national, emotional and/or administrative integration ex- 
cited a correspondent of The Times of India to contribute three special 
articles entitled 'National Disintegration?' in 21, 25, and 28 August issues 
of the paper. Though tlie approach and thought content of these articles 
are rather complacent and sloppy, they converge on the single truth of 
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the rather contradictory policies of the men in power and serve to up- 
hold my description of the activity in the pursuit of the so-called national 
integration as plethoric or hectic. 

Exactly a month thereafter came the announcement of ‘ the tlirec-day 
national integration cojifcreiice”, for wliicli there were to be 153 invitee- 
participants, and which was to be opened by the then Vice-President, 
Dr Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, on 28 November at New Dellii (Times of 
India, 27-9-'61). 

Opening tlie conference ol 130 participants Dr Radliakrishnan quoted 
from one of iJie leligious rock edicts of Asoka the statement “Samavaya 
eva sadliuh”, “concord alone is meritorious” [?], 

The actual work of the conference is described lluis: 

1) “After a gcmeral discussion, the Conference considered the re- 
port of tlie National Integration Committee and, more esjpccially, the 
decisions ol the' meetings of tlie Chief Minislc'rs held on May 31, June 
1, and August 10, 11 and 12, 1961. These as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the Seminar on National Integration organised by the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission in 1958 (?), were ceaisidercd and discussed al 
length. Certain economic aspects ol intc'gration were also considered 
and a code of conduct for political parlit's was discussed. There was 
broad agreemc’iit with the pr()[K)sals put forward Iw the Steering Com- 
mittee in rc'gard to those matters.” 

2) Fissiparous and disruptive tendeneic's sueli as “commiinalisni, 
casteism, regionalism and lingidsm”, which “tend to disrupt the solida- 
rity of the pc'ople" must 1)(‘ “controlled and countered”. 

3) “Certain fc'ars and apprehensions of some minority groups and 
the need for taking steps to remove all legitimate grievances” was taken 
note of. 

4) The c'conomic aspt'cls of integration weie stnvssed in the impor- 
tance attached by the Couleienc(‘ to “regional balance in eeonomie deve- 
lopment” and ill the recommendation that “a rapid development ol tlie 
economically backward Stales and backward regions in any State' 
should be given priority in all plans. 

We may pass over all these as a full re]')ort on tlie background litera- 
ture, the actual discussion and a factual narration supporting cither the 


Statement, National Inlef^raiUm Confaenrr (Scptc'inlH’j-OtlcilK’J JIXjI), p. 3. This 
is tlip toxl ill soiiu* vcisions of tli<* famous Itoik-Kclk't. 7li(‘ Sliahhliazgarhi 

version has “saiiiyania" whk li means restiaiiit in spc(‘ch or ‘ Lontrol over expression . 
t). C. Sircar makes even tlie otliei text, “samuvaya”, mean the same thing, i.c., les- 
trai»ed speech” eqnating it with “saniavacla”, (Select lnscrii)tions, pp. 34-5). Vacho- 
guiJti” (vaksamyaina), i.e. restraint in speech, occurs in the fourth line of the* Edict 
and justifies Sircars interpretation. 
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statements^ afBrmations or the proposals is not available. Tliere are a 
number of concrete proposals, either not met with in the other brochure 
or expansions of those, which are concerned with linguistic tensions and 
are already dealt with in their proper context. I shall consider here only 
the other concrete proposals in order that the full intent and content of 
integration, and its teclinique may be brought out, and ail the endeavour 
so far undertaken in that behalf may be evaluated, making the path clear 
for any further or newer programme. 

First of all, I feel happy to find that in the deliberations of this con- 
ference we come upon an exposition of the concept of ‘'national integra- 
tion’' in terms more familiar and common as well as easily understood 
by most. Herein is defined or described “national integration” as “a psycho- 
logical and educational process /readers of this book will note that in the 
theoretical literature on ‘integration’ whether by Sociologists or Political 
Scientists, ‘integration is both a process and a condition or state’/- in- 
volving the development of a feeling of unity, solidarity and cohesion, 
in the hearts of the people, a sense of common citi/eiiship /destiny/ and a 
feeling of loyalty to the nation”. Of the three items cohesion is the most 
elemental; for as John Downing ® maintains “cohesiveness” is “the opera- 
tionally defined equivalent of McDougall’s instinct of gregariousness — the 
cement which binds all human groups together.” 1 have left it out, there- 
fore, as the natural basis on which the siq^erstiucture of national solida- 
rity can be and has to be built. 

Before listing some of the important decisions, including tlu one creat- 
ing a permanent (?) National Integration Council of a specified composi- 
tion, I shall mak(' some remarks from the scanty available data about 
the composition of the conference and its dehbeiations, as I think that 
all such information is lelevant to a rational attitude towards integration. 
Tile actual number of invitees to the conferenc(\ as listed in the brochure 
issued immediately after the Conference, was 158. Out of these there 
were 18 Muslim invitees. Sixteen of the Muslims actually attended the 
conference. One of them was Maiilaiia Ilifzur Rahman who as wc know 
was almost throwing down a challenge. Another was Dr /Professor?/ 
Syed Abdul Latif, the Professor of Osmania Univeisity who came into the 
limelight in the decade 1937 to 1947 with his ingenious plan for staving 
off partition of British India, which I have dealt with at length in the 
chapter “Muslim Fnislration” (?). A third w«is Dr Syed Mahmud, the veteran 
Congressman whose communally organizing activities evoked a leading 
article from the editor of The Times of India three or four months later 
(Times of India, 13-l-’62). But none of the 16 Muslims present at the confe- 
rence figured in the actual deliberations, though besides Pundit Nehru as 
many as 19 participants are reported to have spoken and had their con- 


Hitman Relations, 1958, p. 157. 
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tributiotts briefly recorded on tlie first day of the conference (Times of^ 
India, 30*9-'61) and six others on the next (Times of India, 1-10-'61). Only 
Mr Frank Anthony and two and three others of these 25 speakers were 
non-Hindus. 

The news report of 29 September (Times of India, 30-9-’61) recorded 
among tlie suggestions made on the second day of the National Integra- 
tion Conference one for “the appointment of a minorities commissioir. 
It is an indication of the absence of calm and clear thinking about what 
is needed to be integrated and what integration as a process involves, 
that in all this din and worry about integration, and in spite of the occasional 
but vociferous clamours of minorities like Muslims and equally vociferous 
condemnation of their alleged behaviour towards the national flag or their 
alleged inclination towards Pakistan and its flag, that nobody, till the end 
of September 1961, appears to have ventured to ask the Muslims as to 
what they were doing to make integration a success, to turn the talk about 
it into an actuality, into tlie state of being integrated into the total Indian 
community. It is refreshing and in the later and present context painful, 
to come across a straight talk to “minorities'* which the late Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, as Union Home Minister, addressed in Bombay on the occasion of 
a reception liftich('on given to him by the International Club of India and 
which was retK)rted in the Times of India on 9 October 1961, 

The report reads in its relevant portion: 

Regretting the unhappy incidents which have occurred in Uttar Pra- 
desh [the communal ricjts triggered off by Aligarh communalism/, 
Mr Shastri urged that there should be no feeling of susi)icion among 
different communities. Minorities too Imd a responsibility to shoidder in 
creating the right type of atmosphere in the country,'^ Mr Shastri as- 
serted. They must not do anything which would generate suspicion about 
them in the minds of the majority,* If they luid any grievances, there 
were many ways to get them redressed. Bui a constant harping on 
^Hyranny and high-handedness' would only create a wrong climate in 
the country, he pointed out. 

Evidently Shastris courageous question struck a somewhat sympathetic 
cord in the heart of The Tones of India editor. For 3 months later having 
been excited to pen a leading article on tlie “Deplorable* state of affairs 
revealed by Dr Syed Mahmud's activities, tjie learned editor observed 
inter alia : 

Both the claim /that “the interests of Muslims would be safe only in 
the hands of the Congress*’/ and the allegation /that "'the Muslims in 
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this country would have a hard time of it if any other party gained 
power^7 of course false, but till such time as this becomes obvious 
to the vast majority of Muslims their emotional integration with the 
rest of the population will not be possible. {Times of India, 13-l-'62); 

With this preface I list below some of tlie important ^decisions of the 
Conference : 

A) “Hie Conference was of opinion tlial in order to promote better 
understanding and mutual goodwill and a sense of /national^ solidarity, 
Universities and Colleges in all states should encourage deserving stu- 
dents from other States to study in them. For this purpose special facili- 
ties in regard to admission and scholarships may be provided”. 

B) “The Conference strongly urged that in all schools in India, the 
days work should begin with the community singing of tlie National 
Anthem.” 

C) “The Conference was of opinion that in order to foster and deve- 
lop national integration, it was necessary to have a code of conduct in 
respect of political parties, the press, students and the general public.” 

D) The Conference laid down the composition of the! National In- 
tegration Council proposed to be establislu'd as follows: “(a) Prime 
Minister (Chairman); (b) Tlu? Union Home Minister; (c) Cluef Ministers 
of all States; (d) Sev(‘ii leaders of political parties represented in Parlia- 
ment; (c) Smt Indira Gandhi in the capacity of the Chairman of the 
National Integration Council; (f) Chairman, University Grants Commis- 
sion; (g) Two Educationists; (h) Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities; 
(i) Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; (j) Seven 
persons nominated by the Prime Minister”. 

E) The Council “should take steps to evolve codes of conduct for 
the general public, students and the press, and also the code of conduct 
to be observed during the forthcoming elections. Tlie Council should 
give early consideration to the setting up of a machinery for the exami- 
nation and redress of grievances of minorities. The (jiiestion of fasts for 
political and other purposes should also be considered by the Council.” 

The National Integration Council was duly fonned in September 1961; 
but its first meeting took place at Delhi on 2 and «3 June 1962 (Times of 
India, 25-5-'62). At this meeting a statement was circulated which showed 
that “detailed programmes [?] for promoting emotional integration and 
national unity [?] have been worked out by the various media organisa- 
tions of Government in the light of the recommendations made by the 
National Integration Conference [?r. One of the items in the statement 
is so curious, not envisaged by the decisions and recommendations of the 
National Integration Conference, that its implementation as a behest of 
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that august body raises an air of haze and suspicion about this document 
which is evidently not available in print. It is also veiy important from 
the viewpoint of national integration. It reads : as reported in The Times 
ef India (3-6-62); 

Instruction^ through the mother-tongue of linguistic minorities at the 
secondary stage of education: Steps have been taken [?] to implement 
the recommendation in all but four or five States. The matter is being 
pui’sued further with the defaulting [?] States. 

The 9th paragraph of the National Integration Conference report which 
bears on the topic reads; 

In the case of secondary education, the Conference agreed with the 
Chief Ministers that the mollier-longue formula could not he fully ap- 
plied for use as the medium of instruction in the secondary stage of 
education. It is expected that instruction will he generally given in the 
regioml language or, where certain circumstances prevail, in any other 
language mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, or in 
English.* * 

It is seen that the conference did not pass any rcsolutioji about Secon- 
dary Education of the nature that the Government Stalomcnt circulated 
to the Council assures tlie Council-meeting as having been implemented 
by most States. The ((uestion was h‘ft quite unst'ttled, and the languages 
to be used under favourable circumstances were limited only to those of 
the Eighth Scliedule. Tl)e Seventh Report of the Commissioner for Lin- 
guistic Minorities even so late as in iriid-1965 belies the Government state- 
ment made in mid-1962. It is clear that somewhere the Government machi- 
nery connected with National Integration had gone wrong. 

October 1962 brought the Chinese invasion ol India and revealed the 
unity of the country, or so at least the leaders, even in tlic face of the 
utter rout of the army and of the loss of a large portion of the country to 
the enemy, gleefully proclaimed. Tlie C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Committee 
on National Integration and RegioJialism, appointed by the National Inte- 
gration Council was ropf)rted (Times of India, ll-ll-’62) in November to 
have said that “with regional ae(‘rl)ities having been overtaken by the spon- 
taneous upsurge of national solidarity in lla^^vake of the Chinese aggres- 
sion, it is not called upon to make any pronouncement . The statement of the 
then Home Minister, Lai Baluidiir Shastri, made some three months later, 
after the Chinese aggression had satiated itself and had gone to roost, is how- 
ever more guarded. Shastri is recorded to liave said that though the 
% 
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position regarding national integration had considerably improved during 
the emergency, he cotdd not of course say that the problem is solved for 
ever*\ He was confronted with the reported statement ostensibly ol 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, tlie Chairman of the Committee on National Inte^< 
gration and Regionalism, that “since integration had already been brought 
about by the Chinese aggression, there was no need t^ proceed with 
the work of the committee”. Shastri stating that he had not seen the re- 
port of the Chairmans statement admitted that “it was a fact that the 
position had cojisiderably improved during the emergency”. Apparently, 
Shastri added the further information that of the 3 committees appointed by 
the National Integration Council one had not submitted its report till then 
and the other two “had adjourned sine die\ 

Whatever the actual statement of the Chairman of one of the 3 Com- 
mittees of the Nationd Integration Council or of Lai Bahadur Shastri, it 
is a fact that the National Integration Council itself ceased to show any 
sign of life after its first meeting in February 1962 and the Chinese in- 
vasion of October 1962! 

The Home Ministry of the Union Government was satisfied that the 
endeavour of national integration may take a holiday. But the group in 
respect of whom, frankly speaking, this great endeavour has fo be pursued 
with determination, x^ersistence, and i>erseverance, would not allow the 
Union Government long rest. It api;>ears that the countering forces of reac- 
tion in the majority sections in U.P., too, had begun to wake up the U.P, 
Government even earlier. 

At this stage a brief resume of what was Ijaj^pcning in the Tamil region 
of the country about the anti-Hindi attitude and agitation is necessary. I 
can present only the briefest outline for more reasons than one, the chief 
being that the Party, the Dravida Munnetra Kazliagam (d m k) which pro- 
pounded the seecessionist view renounced it much before it came into 
full power as the Government of Madras and as the third largest single 
I)arty in the Loka Sabha at tlie Centre. 

My file d(jes not provide any data before 1953 and thereafter, too, it 
furnishes only infrequent cuttings; but I think they are quite sufficient to 
present a broad picture of the situation and its handling by the leaders, 
both the local Madras ones and the Central Union high command, during 
a fairly long jjeriod of twelve years. 

In 1953 July (Times of India, 15-7-'53) we learn from a news item from 
Tiruchirapally that Dravidian Progressive Federation, or Dravida Kazha- 
gam, had decided on “a novel way of protesting against the reported re- 
mark of the Prime Minister describing the Tamil Nad agitation as nothing 
but fantastic nonsense”. The Federation directed its members to travel on 
trains from all stations in South India without tickets and pull the inter- 
communication cords, to offer no resistance to their arrest, and not to 
pay any fine, if laid on them by Magistrates. The immediate cause of 
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their novel and anti-social move appears to have been the decision of the 
Government to name a place, till then known as Kallukudi, as Dalmia- 
puram, the agitators wanting to retain the old fully Ehavidian name and 
avoid the "hated" North Indian "Dalmia". Accordingly the members of 
the organization got to work and a number of trains were held up. Several 
of them actuaUy laid themselves flat on the railway track. Police had to 
open fire near Tuticorin and Dalmiapuram, killing 9 and injuring 30 per- 
sons. In Madras City alone 182 persons were arrested (Times of India, 
16-7-53). Tlie volunteers of the Federation led tlie Black Shirts with their 
77-year old leader E. V. R. Naicker and defaced some sign boards in 
Devanagari at railway stations, in spite of opposing volunteers lying across 
to prevent their getting to them, a few days after (Times of India, 2 and 
3-8-^53). 

In August Mr C. N. Annadurai and four other members of the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, were tried on charges that they were members of 
the meeting of a committee which resolved “to do or to cause to be done 
certain offences as picketing tlie residence of the Chief Minister, starting 
Satyagraha in Dalmiapuram and to support an agitation to stop trains in 
Tamil Nad on July 15”. They were sentenced to suffer imprisonment till 
the rising of the Court and pay a fine of Rs. 500 or in default to suffer 
simple imprisonment for three months. The accused were placed in class III 
(Times of India, 2-9-'53)! 

Further, particularly disquieting and ominous news is recorded in my 
file only more than 18 months after the above occurrences. The agitation 
for Tamil as the language of instruction at all stages and as the language 
of communication in the State suddenly acquired “forceful ally” in the 
heads of the Kunrakudi Math, a religious institution, who threw a bomb- 
shell by declaring that for worship of idols Tamil formulae should super- 
sede the “unintelligible Sanskrit rigmarole.” But the ally appears to have 
raised a storm among the officiants of the various temples who protested 
and quoted authorities for sticking to their Sanskrit formulae, pointing 
out inter alia that no Tamil formulae existed. Tfiey stated that: The Hindu 
religion has been a unifying factor. Many of the great South Indian tem- 
ples have, by tradition and history, acquired national importance. They 
have become centres of pilgrimage by devotees not only from the whole 
of India but also from abroad.” They also decided in a body to formulate 
and publicise uniform rules to govern the mode's of daily worsliip in South 
Indian Temples” (Times of India, 15-5-’55). / 

Hie Dravida Kazhagam and the “We Tamils” movement is recorded as 
engaged in a very novel campaign of burning the map of India (Bharat), 
in June 1960 (Times of India, 10-6-’60) evidently to destroy the connec- 
tion of Tamil region with the rest of India. In the Triplicane area of 
^ladras City as many as 56 persons were sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 20 
and in default to suffer 15 days’ simple imprisonment. 
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The year 1961, which we have found to have been rather riotous and 
memorable for Aligarh turmoils also made itself notorious in the Southern 
context by the active participation of Mr C. Rajagopalachari, the first 
Indian Governor-General of India and a veteran of the first rank among 
Congressmen, in the Hindi controversy with a rather vicious pronounce- 
ment drawing a ]3‘n*allel between the imposition of Sinhalese on the 
Tamils in Ceylon and llie Union efforts of popularizing Hindi in South 
India (Titties of India, 17-5-'61; Current Topics”). Later in the year, to- 
wards its close came the election; and the election manifesto of the Dra- 
vida Miinnetra Kazhagam included the demand for the formation of 
Dravidanady comprising Madras, Mysore, Kerala and Andhra Predesh [the 
Southern zone with its Zonal Council already formed by the Congress 
leadership and sanctioned for educational and other purposes by the Union 
Government and functioning as suchj with the right to secede from the 
Indian Union. It also contained the assurance to its supporters that the 
organization or the Party will “strive to keep the English language per- 
manently in India Three other rather important items in the mani- 

festo were; (1) “The Government should obtain foreign loans only when 
they were absolutely necessary and use the money judiciously;” (2) “The 
present educational x^olicy of the Madras Government” woulcl be changed 
and “another university” would be established in “Tamilnad”; and (3) The 
Party '"stood for elections based on proportional representation with the 
right given to the voters to recall their representatives'' (Times of India, 
18-12-'61). 

Towards the end of March 1962 the situation as recorded in the news 
was that Kamraj, the then Chief Minister of Madras and later the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, declared “Dravidanadu” the dream of the dmk as 
an impossibility and said that “it was tragic that when i^eople who had 
voted for umk were now realizing their mistake after hearing the claim 
of the DMK leaders that they had voted for their separatist ideology”, 
leaders of some opjwsition jiarties were telling them that they had not 
committed any mistake. Tliese leaders, by misleading the joeople, were 
causing injury to the interests of the nation itself” (Times of India, 
26-3-'62). 

In May of the year in the Rajya Sabha, the upper house of Parliament, 
A. D. Mani suggested that “calling or working for the separation of any 
liart of the country should be regarded by law as treason”. A. B. Vajapeyee 
sux^ported the suggestion. Mr Akbar Ali Khan from Andhra Pradesh and 
•Mr R. R. Diwakar from Mysore contended that Mr Annadurai, the leader 
of the DMK could not speak on behalf of their States, even if he could do 
so for Madras (Times of India, 3-5-’62). The next day The Times of India 
reported the Prime Minister Pandit Nehru as having said “that the idea of 
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seccession of the south from the Union of India was so baseK'ss that he 
could not take it seriously'. He was further represented as liaving stated 
that 'Ue cry of Dravidastan” voiced by Mr C. N. Annadnrai in the Rajya 
Sabha "was not to be found at all in other states of the south like Andhra, 
Mysore and Kerala. It was solely confined to some people in Madras.'* 
Later in the mcjpth Mr Subramaniain, tlie then Minister for Heavy Indus- 
tries in the Union Government, called upon the people of Tamil Nad to 
repudiate the dmk's demand for a separate Dravida Nadu. He particularly 
regretted the timing of Mr Annadnrai for his demand for a plebiscite on 
the Dravida Nadu issue wlien Pakistan had put forward its demand for 
a plebiscite in Kashmir (Times of India, 21-.V62). 

Almost two months after Subramaniain's healthy advice to the people 
of Madras, we n^ad of a heavy clash between “hordes” of dmk “agitatois” 
and the Special Armed Police in different parts of Madras Slate. Tlie 
police were reported to have “rounded up more than 5000 people, fired a 
number of tear gas shells and made lathi-eliarges on nnnily demonstra- 
tors”. At least 50 people were reported as injured in what are described 
as “the day long skirmishes between slogan shouting volunteers and the 
police”. Among those taken into custody were Messrs. C Annadnrai, the 
Rajya Sabha Inember who was also the leader of the (>|>p()sition in the 
Madras Assembly, Mr V. R. Nedunchezhian and C. Kuchelar, the Mayor 
of Madras. Mr N. Manmohan, the leader of the umk in the Loka Sabha, 
directed the campaign in Coimbatore but was not arr(‘st(‘d (Times of 
India, 20-7-’62). 

Tlie Chinese invasion of India in October 1962, which with its rather 
favourable reaction in (he matter of country's unity had put a stop to the 
activities of the National Integration Council, brought about a eliangc in 
the views of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. A note in the Current 
Topics columns of 20 October issue of The Times of India sounded a 
warning to the DMK that unless it forthwith and permanently gave up its 
demand for the right to secede its bona fides in regard to its proc‘laimed 
eagerness to play its part in meeting the national emergency will not be 
taken seriously by the country. The note ended with the following perti- 
nent observation, revealing a significant fact regarding tlie umk attitudes : 

But it is indicative of the party’s narrow and irrational political attitu- 
des that for the past four years no member of the DMK lias parliripated 
in the ALR.'s talks pno^ramme, deinandin^ that the term "Akashwani\ 
should be svbstifnited by the Tamil word ‘YanoH .* 

On 30 January 1963, i.e., after the Chinese had halted their offensive, 
The Times of India carried a special article by Mr Nandan Kagal. It 
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b^ns with a comment on the Sixteenth Amendment Bill which hy theft 
was referred fo a joint select committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
The amendment was to be in Article 19 to enable the State “to impose 
reasonable restrictioas on fundamental rights in the interests of the 
‘sovereignty and integrity of India”'. In April Annadurai declared that 
the Official Languages Bill had caused “the greatest disappointment and 
distress" in all non-Hindi speaking States and that he would not be sur- 
prised if opposition to the Bill in the non-Hindi areas took the form of a 
big agitation (Times of India, 16 and 23-4-Ti3). In the Rajya Sabha on 
2 May, Annadurai announced that if the Official Languages Bill were not 
withdrawn his party would “unfold a rchntless agitation, whatever the 
consequemes* stating inter alia that ‘the entire South will revolt*^ against 
the imposition of Hindi (Times of India, 3-5-’61). (Italics mine). June brought 
the news of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam having decided to launch 
a State-wide (Madras) “constitutional, legal and agitational movement 
against the Official Languages Act and the 16th Constitution Amend- 
ment Act which banned secessionist propaganda (Times of India, 
ll-6-'63). 

News from Madras as of 13 October 1963 appraised us that the dmk had 
finalized its plans for “a sustained constitutional ngit.ition" \igainsC Hindi 
and that as a “prelude" to it had taken out “a huge procession" there with 
Mr C. N. Annadurai leading it. Six main items of the agitational technique 
were declared and they are: (1) the burning of the copies of the Article 
of the Constitution relating to the Official Language, (2) stopping of trains; 
(3) travelling in trains without ticket; (4) picketing Government offices 
where arrangements for teaching Hindi are made; (5) holding of black-flag 
demonstrations against Central and State Ministers, and (6) tarring Hindi 
sign boards wherever they aie found. Annadurai further announced 
17 November as the day for the starting of the struggle (Times of India, 
14-10-'63). A week later, it appears, Mr Annadurai declared that the agita- 
tion would continue even beyond 1965. It is noteworthy that at the meet- 
ing in Madurai on 20 October wherein Annadurai made the announce- 
ment, a member of the Muslim League too addressed the gathering 
(Times of India, 21-10-'61). 

A refreshingly welcome change in the overcharged afmosphere, a tacti- 
cal move no doubt, was borne by the Madras news of 3 November, i.e., 
just a fortnight before the actual campaign was to start. We read on 4 
November the partially rcsssuring news that the central executive of the 
DMK had only the previous day amended its constitution dropping out 
its most obnoxious goal of “independent Dravdda Nad". The general coun- 
cil of the Kazhagam was to meet in December to ratify the amendment. 
With Mr V. R. Nediinchezhian in the chair the executive committee resolv- 
ed to replace the independence objective by a more restricted one, though 
quite clearly beyond the legal competence of not only the committee or tne 
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JCazhagam but also of the whole Tamil population, that of striving for 
the formation of a closer Dravida union of the four Southern linguistic 
States * with as large powers as possible within the frameworlc of the 
sovereignty and integrity of the Indian Constitution” {Times of India, 
4-ll-*eS). 

The change ^being welcome in itself has to be applauded no doubt. 
But it must be pointed out, as already suggested by the expression ”a 
tactical move”, that the Anti-Seecessionist Law had already become part 
of the Indian Statute Book! 

The events of the third week of November, characterized by prompt 
and appropriate action of the Madras Government, forced the dmk leader- 
ship to declare, a day before the contemplated start of the campaign, that 
“the proposed burning of the language chapter of the Indian Constitution 
on the beach” next day had been cancelled, Mr C. N. Annadurai and four 
other leaders having been already arrested. Nearly 250 other dmk mem- 
bers had been arrested too. By 22 November more than 500 dmk leaders 
were under arrest (Times of India, 15, 10, 17, 22-ll-*63). 

On 18 November (Times of hulia, 19-ll-’63) Mr M. Bhaktavatsalam, tlie 
new Chief Minister of Madras, in reply to the question by Mr Mukkaiya 
Thevar (Forward Bloc) whether the Government would give up tlie na- 
tional and emotional integration scheme in view of dmk giving up the 
Dravida Nadu demand, stated that it would not give up the phuis. He 
dilated on the steps taken by the Government, which, in view of the 
importance of what the detailed statement implies, deserves to he quoted 
in full. He said : 


.... provision has also been made for the linguistic minorities to 
study through their mother-tongue and also to learn the regional lan- 
guage. [A perusal of paras 91 to 95 of the Seventh Beport of the Cotn- 
missioner for Linguistic Minorities will disburden any impartial reader 
of the implication that the statement registered a real gain./ Under the 
integration scheme all schools were instructed to start their day s work 
with community singing of the national anthem. . . Text books * were 
being redesigned so as to inculcate in the minds of pupils an integrated 
outlook [?] and a sense of unity of India as well as of the basic cultural 
background of the country. 


* Apropos of the reference to text books anti their locIcsifininB I have to inftnm 
the reader that Mr K. Balasubramania Tver, Mt.c, Madras had stated before ®- 

gionalism Committee of the National Integration Council more than a year li^or 
that a chapter in a Tamil text book was devoted to an attack on Ac n^ea 'jj 
of the country. The newspaper report of Mr Iyer's evKUmco 
intriguing information that the then Ouef Minister of Madras and 
Pi^sident, Mr K. Knmraj, as a member of the Regionjd 

ciiftion of the book Regional Committee which has been presented for *e cgluh 
standard and also took a copy of the book with hm (Times of India, 3 9- 1, 
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Members of the dmk, Swatantra and Forward Bloc groups staged a 
walk-out soon after the session had commenced, on the Speaker of the 
Assembly having disallowed adjournment motions over the prohibitory 
orders promulgated in Madras city and over tbe arrest of Mr C. N, Anna^ 
durai and others. 

However, the movement including the demand for separate Tamil Nad 
was not quite dead as we hear its echoes till much later. On 27 April, 15 
DMK volunteers were arrested at Pondicherry while staging an anti-Hindi 
demonstration {Times of India, On 13 June Annadurai, the chief 

who was in prison, was released after the expiry of his term of six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment; and he was prompt enough to assure the press- 
men that the campaign was suspended only for a montli on account of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s death. He said to them : 

We are opposed to Hindi hein^ made ihe sole official language of the 
Union. We are firmly of the view that all the 14 languages enumerated 
in the Constitution [It must be remembered that then the Vlllth 
Schedule had only 14 languages including Sanskrit; but rc'cently Sindhi 
having been added to them there are now 15 languages in the Vlllth 
ScheduleJ should b(' made the ofRcial languages of the Union and until 
these languages bec'ome suitable for that role Englisli should continue 
as the official language. There is no question at all of Hindi alone be- 
coming the official language. It cannot should not and need not he made 
thaV^ 

The General Council of the Kazhagam in July gave its approval to the 
earlier-mentioned change made in the party's creed and demands by the 
executive committee. T\\e dem.ind for a separate Tamil Nad, one would 
have thought, was thus given up (Times of India. 14-7-'64). 

But no; after the temporary quietus to disruptive activities imposed 
upon by the country’s having to meet the challenge of Pakistan’s invasion 
of Kashmir and violation of Kutch boundary, things began fo look up 
rather briskly. A Jaipur report of 12 Dc'cember 1965 tells us that the 
previous day Mr C. N. Annadurai had declared thc' need for ‘modifying 
the Constitution to provide for a real and purposeful federation”. \Miat 
exactly he meant by it can only be guessed from his further assertion that 
unity did not mean uniformity and tliat unity amidst diversity which ought 
to be the aim can be achieved by ‘ ‘und('rstanding one another’s culture”. 
He also stressed the need for “an exchange of stiidc'nts between south and 
north Indian Sfates”. The third utterance imputed to Mr Annadurai brings 
out his deeper meaning much better; and it is that the problem facing the 
country after a decade would be the creation of “a federal feeling and 


w Times of India. 15-6-n4, Italics mine. 
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nrn m fe^g of integration^ ♦ {Times of India, 18-12-*e5). 

Stoxl^ts of Madras had joined the fray of agitation against Hindi with 
the lormation^of the Tamilnad Students anti-Hindi Agitation; and no less 
a ^political leader than the octogenarian Bharata Ratna Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari addressing it backed them in their campaign. In view of 
thefurmoil thatjxad accompanied and followed the proposal and passing 
of the Official Languages Bill in 1965, the editor of the Times of Irulia 
penned a leading article goaded, evidently, by Rajagopalachari's activity 
(Times of India, 5-3-’66). 

In the beginning of January 1967 the election manifesto released by 
Mr C. N. Annadurai on behalf of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam con- 
tained the following objectives of the party : 

1. establishing closer contacts with the three Southern States of 
Andhra, Mysore and Kerala, 

2. forming a Dravida Nad within the Indian Union and preserving 
the culture of the South, i.e., of the four States whose cultural affi- 
nity “marked them out from the North'' and 

3. securing a better allocation of powers between the Union and the 
State, gA^ing the latter more powers than at present. 

Turning to the story of integrational endeavour I have to begin with 
the press report from Lucknow of 30 March 1964, which states that the 
U.P. Vidhan Sabha (Upper House) held a secret session “to discuss the 
activities of fifth columnists and communalists in the State. Neither visi- 
tors nor newsmen were allowed to listen to the debate." {Times of India 
31-3-'64). About 6 weeks later, in May 1964, the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting adopted “the only official resolution before the Bombay 
session" moved by Mr Morarji Desai, which reiterated the Party's and 
Government's “firm determination to put down communal disturbance's”. 
There had occurred communal riots in Kashmir, East Pakistan and Eastern 
India which evoked this resolution. 

Hie National Integration Council then figured in the news after 2 years, 
The Times of India of 26 June 1964 reporting that the Council was being 
“revived to combat separatist tendencies and promote unity”. The separa- 
tist tendency refers principally to dmk's threat of Madras being taken out 
of the Union. 

Naturally all this stirred the Union Government and we read in a New 
Delhi despatch of 27 June that the old proposal for banning communal 
organizations was being mooted (Times of Imlia, 28-6-’64). Within a week 
of this news the press report from Delhi of 4th July flashed the rather 
curious information that the report of Jain Committee, which was appoint- 
ed Jfevidently by the Congress Parliamentary Party in 1960, and had sub- 
mitted its report in 1961, was released on the day by the Secretary of that 

e-39 • 
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Party, The committee had ‘unanimously recommended that communal 
parties should be totally banned and all their activities declared unlawful’* 
The following observation in the press despatch is of particular interest in 
the context of our study: 

Expressing concern at the communal trends in the country, the report 
says that, in certain parts of the country the Muslim League, which had 
become defunct after independence, is again raising its head and fight- 
ing elections. . . . Communalism must be suppressed whenever it tries to 
raise its head {Times of India, 6-7-64). 

In July by 20th we discover the Home Ministiy of the Union Govern- 
ment in a mood favourable to “the convening of the council of the Na 
tional Integration Conference and its coinmiUc'es as a prelude to the 
reactivation of the national integration moveineul”. A paper on the ques- 
tion drafted by the Ministry was evidently sn])plied t«) the press. The 
gams of the one year campaign, which was cut shoil by the Chinese inva- 
sion, were enumerated in it. Thiee of them aie conenete and may be listed 
here : 

f 

1. Constitutional amendment “accorded Englisli the status of an as- 
sociate official language along with Hindi" /‘Official Languages Act 
of 19&37; 

2. banning “the preaching of secession of any pait fiom the Union of 
India”; 

3. securing “legislative sanction foi thc' constitution of three new all- 
India services, namely, the engineering, health and forest services” 
{Times of India, 21-7-64). 

In spite of the Jain Committees confidence and bold assurances regard- 
ing the legality of the proixiscd ban, the Union Government and its Law 
Ministry had ctiiahns and we read in The Times of India of 16 September 
that the Deputy Minister for Law had told the Loka Sabha that “the Gov- 
ernment had not been able to take a final decision on banning communal 
parties as the proposal bristled with legal and constitutional difficulties”. 
The conference of the Chief Ministers of States taking ])lace in New 
Delhi on 14 December 1964, “after a prolonged discussion on the problem 
of combating communalism felt that the existing law to penalise the pro- 
motion of hatred between communities should be made more stringent” 
{Times of India, 13-12-'64). 

We may now appraise the results of the integrational endeavour of 
the Government. On the linguistic front, as I have made clear with the 
help of facts from Government publications, integration has tended to 
proceed towards malintegration and even disintegration. Linguistic States 
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will, if the trend proceeds and the linguistic policies of the States mate- 
rialize, be something like the nation-states of Europe, We will witness a 
a condition somewhat like the one which, writing 20 years ago, in Nana- 
vati and Vakils symposium on Group Prejudices, I had declared India, 
during the tlirce millenia of lier political history, had escaped 

The social tensions most intimately connected with language are: (1) 
Tile one existing in the South in Madras, or in Tamil Nad to give the 
region its most cherished and local name and (2) the one centring round 
Muslims. 

The first tension, existing in Taniilnad, having not been at all expressed 
in the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly in anything like its image 


today, has not been studied in full in this book. It could have formed a 
part of another more or less major tension-complex, named Regional Ten- 
sions, language entering into its composition only as one clement, which 
do not form a topic of study in this book. The Tamilnad tension, however, 
has intruded itself into this study through its being tlie most pronounced 
form of linguistic tensions, vis-a-vis the problem of an officnil or link lan- 
guage, or ratluT of one l.inguage foi the Union of India, i.e., the problem 
of Union Language as .igainsl State Languages. I shall, therefoie, note 
in brief the fiosition regaiding integration in the maftei of tlic Tamilnad 
agitation, which like the movement of the Nagas of the North-East, envi- 
sages, in the first instance, a State within the Union. The Nagas having 
gained a State and having absoibed a fair amount of tlie resources placed 
by the Union at its dispos*il, now want Nagaland to be an mdepenclent 
State, though it is not clear tliat they would not expect financial aid from 


the Indian Union for their innltifarious activities. 

Tlie DMK having come to power on the strength of the programme of 
activity advertized in the election-manifesto has begun to act so as to imple- 
ment it. Mr Annadurai’s quickness of action not only in changing the in- 
scription “Madras Government Transport” on the state-owned buses plying 
in the State to its Tamil equivalent “Tamizhaga Arasu Pokku-Varalhii pre- 
sumably in Tamil script, but also in having the Ministeis’ name-hoaids in 
the Secretariat inscribed in Tamil along with English, which was previously 
the only inscription on it, is clear evidence that he will persistently push 
forward with the carrying out of his promise of baulking the progress ot 
Hindi and pursuing the formation of the Southern block of seini-indepen- 

dent Stales. .. , 

Mr Annadurai’s action in replacing the motto of India (Bharat) on li' 
emblem viz., “Satyameva Jayate”, which is a Sanskrit sentence meaning 
“truth alone is victorious”, written in the Devanagan senpt, by its T.imil 
translation “Vaimeya Vellum” « in Tamil script demonstrates his scant 
respect for national symbols and their nationally evocative function. The 


Times of India, 15-4-67. 
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actiaft estala^li^l]^ the dmk s hostility to both the Sanskrit language al^f} 
the Pevanagari script and implies further undesirable undercurrents. 

Hie evooatlve power of mottos and emblems, in fact, of all symbcds^ 
lies in their identical use, in form or in utterance or in both as the case b^* 
their power, if their forms or sounds are different, ceases to be common and 
fails to achieve the purpose of simultaneous self-identificatign with the unit 
or object or person to which or to whom they relate. The action of the 
DMK in regard to motto must, therefore, be considered to be the first 
blow of the devisive axe.* 

The action of the Madras Government necessitates some study of the 
various integrative devices of the symbological kind which are current 
in the country after independence. 

India (Bharat) has three national symbols which are to present an image 
of the nation-community to its citizen-members and establish self-identifi- 
cation. Tliere is first the national emblem — first because it is an emblem 
and a device noted in the official publication, Tmlw 1986 at the beginning 
of the description of national symbols. In point of time it came in much 
later then the national flag and the national anthem. As the above-men- 
tioned work tells us, the national emblem of four lions, is a device adopted 
by the Government of India on 26 January 1950. It benfts the words 
‘‘Satymeva Jayate” in Devanagari letters. It is a sentence in Sanskrit taken 
up from the Mundaka Upanishad and thus harkens back to a time before 
600 B.c. Its meaning is characteristically moralistic and energizing. It means 
“Truth alone is victorious”. 

The second symbol, the national flag, is a pure emblem having no word- 
ing on it. It was presented to the nation by the women workers for free- 
dom and was adopted by the Constituent Assembly on 22 July 1947. The 
three colours of the flag are believed to represent the two principal sec- 
tions of the nation, the saffron representing the Hindus and the green the 
Muslims. The wheel design copied from the wheel carved on the abacus 
of the Sarnath Lion Capital of Asoka, from wliich the first symbol, the 
emblem without its inscription, is adopted, is to be in navy blue and 
stands for the Charkha, the contraception with which hand-spinning has 
been traditionally carried on and which formed during the national strug- 
gle for independence, at least during a quarter of a century before the 
arrival of independence, a symbol of unity within and of fight without. 
A code for ensuring “the proper use and display of the flag” exists and 
is expected to be adhered to by all. The position of the saffron band of 
the flag, next to the position vis-a-vis other pendants or possibility of 
them, is the most detailed and important element in the code. The saffron 
band in all positions of the National flag must occupy a position which 

* This formed one of the observations I made while inaugurating the Conference of 
Indian Sociologists at Bombay on October 14, 1907 in my pleading for the cultiva%n 
of a special branch of Sociology to be named Political Sociology. 
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iti^s ft Ae first member of the whole, from which the eye must proceed 
dowQ^ south, west or to the right of the person facing the uationul flag* 
It is to be normally flown ‘*on all important Government /'Union as well 
as Statey buildings such as high courts, secretariats, commissioner’s offices, 
cjoBectorates, jails and the office of the district boards or zila parishads 
and municipalit^s.” 

Hie third national symbol is the national anthem which was adopted, 
according to the authority mentioned above, on 24 January 1950. It is 
Ravindranath Tagore’s song Jana‘gana~mana in 5 stanzas, only the first of 
which “has been adopted by the Defence Forces and is usually sung on 
ceremonial occasions'’. It is surprising that after the National Integration 
Conference and Council decreed that the national anthem shall be sung 
in chorus in schools at the beginning of day’s lessons the fact should not 
be stated in the official publication of the Government mentioned above 1 
The older song “Vande Mataram” which sei*ved as the rallying call for 
revolutionaries in Bengal and the national freedom movement for long, 
composed by the Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in 1882, 
and was sung at the 1896 session of the Indian National Congress, is also 
a national symbol being characterized as "national song”. It is also trans- 
cribed along with its translation — the portion of course which is adopted as 
such — in the official publication. The eight lines of "Vande Mataram” 
which constitute this adopted portion, is in straightforward Sanskrit, while 
the song of Tagore which forms the present national anthem is in Ben- 
gali. 

Two of the national symbols figure in the debates of the Constituent 
Assembly and evidently at some stage were adopted by that august body, 
though none of the national symbols finds a place in the Constitution of 
India. 

About the national flag, the adoption of which was heralded by two of 
the most inspiring speeches in the debates of the Constituent Assembly, 
one by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the other by Dr Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan*®, Seth Govind Das said:®^ 

Perhaps you might have noticed the fact that in the Irish Constitution 
there is mention of their National Flag. Though we accepted by a reso» 
lution this tricolour flag as our National Flag, we have made no mention 
of the National Flag in the draft [of the Constitutiony. We would like 
that our Constitution should specifically provide that a particular flag 
shall be our National Flag just as has been' done in the Irish Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr B. A. Mondloi®® too observed: 

Dehatefi, Comiiiueni Assembly, 4, pp. 761-67, 772-73. 

® Dehoies, Constituent Assembly, 7, 1, p. 222. 

»» ibid., p. 271. 
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There are, however, certain omissions and certain things which are 
found in this Draft Constitution and proper emphasis has not been 
placed on these subjects, The omissions are with respect to our National 
Flag and National Anthem. In a Draft Constitution and in a Constltn^ 
tion which is going to govern omr country, there should be a proper 
place for the National Anthem and for the National ^Flag. There is 
also a necessity with respect to a common language and a common 
script. 

Professor Shibban Saksena went much further and tabled a whole 
new Part to be added to the Draft Constitution, three Articles in which 
pertained to the three national symbols. Article 9 read : 

Tlie National Flag of Bharat shall be the tricolour of saflron, white 
and green of pure hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi cloth, with the 
Dharmachakra [the Wheel of Law7 of Asoka inscribed in blue in the 
centre in the middle stripe, the ratio between the width and breadth 
being 2 : 1. 

Article 12 read : 

t 

Tlie National Anthem of Bharat shall bo the “Vande Maturam” which 
is reproduced in the Second Schedule. 

The subsequent Schedules of the Constitution weie consequentially to 
be renumbered. And Article 13 read: 

The Arms of Bharat consist of the three Lions above the pedestal and 
the Dharmachakra, as are depicted on the top of the Asoka pillar at 
Sarnath. 

I may point out that the Yugoslav Constitution of 1946 has devoted two 
of its first Articles, Nos. 3 and 4, to the description of the coat of arms of 
the State and of the three coloured flag of the Stale giving its full measiu'e- 
ments.*' 

About the national antliem Seth Coviiid Das,*" putting in a plea for 
Wande Mataram”, pointed out that it would lend itself to orchestration. 
He further criticized the song mana’’ of Tagore pointing out 

that it “was composed on the occasion of the visit of the late Emperor 
George V to India in 1911. Tlie poem offers greetings not to mother India, 
but to the late King Emperor. Every sentiment in it is in relation to the 
‘Bharat Bhagia Vidhata’ and who is meant is clear from the expression 
‘victory to the Emperor' (Jai Rajeshwar). It is evident that in a Republic 
we cannot in onr national anthem offer any greetings to Rajeshwar"'. 

Robert J. Kemer, Yugoslavia. 

^ Debate, Constituent Assembly, 7, 1, p. 223. 
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It is cleRT from the present national anthem that the objectionable words 
Rajeshwar” have been dropped out from it. But then there arc defects 
more serious than the occurrence of the two words “Jai Rajcshwar”. Leav- 
ing out its original occasion and the reference of the victory chant which, 
to say the least, is not addressed to the country, it has to be pointed out 
that its enumeration of the peoples and regions of the country, is both 
awkward and defective. The term Dravida in so far as it is intended to 
include all the Dravidian language-speakers offends by emphasizing their 
group identity as against other, insinuating the Aryan and the Dravidian 
dichotomy. In so far as neither among the rivers nor among fhe mountains 
mentioned is there any from the south of the Vindhyas it truncates very 
badly a country, unfortunate enough to be allowed to be split by its worthy 
inhabitants after a physical continuity of over four thousand years I Tlie 
mention of only the two great mountain ranges, Himachala or Himalaya 
and the Vindhyas, presents the image of Manu’s Madhyadesa. What a 
truncated image, one likely to create unpleasant reaction among com- 
patriots of the South ! 

We noticed how Mr Aiinadurai has treated tlie inspiring inscription of 
the national emblem, die coat of arms in Wevsteni terminology. The em- 
blem and its liiscriptiou appear to have no more legal standing than what 
an administrative act of tlie Union can have. It does not appear to have 
been adopted ('vcii througli a resolution of Parliament, and there we are I' 
The national flag, though adopted by a resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly is not iii the Constitution; and I wonder if it has much better 
legal standing than tlie national emblem. Anyway it has been treated by 
Muslim Indians in their group-activities with .scant respect. 

A few cuttings from the issues of the daily papers in my file will sub- 
stantiate what I have said. Here is what appeared in the issue of The 
Times of India dated 1 May 1954: 

Tlie Home Minister, Mr Samiiurnanand /^Bharat Ratna Govind 
Vallabh Pant was the Chief Minister of U.P. theii7 declareKl in the State 
Assembly [oi the U.P.7 today jri4th7 that some Muslims organizations, 
still swayed by Muslim League ideologies, wert^ sprc'ading coinmnnah'snn 
in the country . . . Members questioned the Home Minister closely about 
the recent Lucknow Mu.slim Conference presided over by Bakshi Ghiilam 
Mahommed, Prime Minister of Kashmir. He said that die resolutions 
passed there had been noted by Governipent. He denied that the.so 
reproduced the views of the notorious Aligarh Convention. The national 
flag was flown over the 'fxindal and the national anthem was not 
sung, but that did not amount to an insult to those national emblems, 
he maintained. 


Italics mine. 
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In the Hews (nom Hyderabad of 16 August 19S4 rqporttng a xht at 
Nizamabad on the eve of the Independence day, which resulted to 
juries to 119 persons, it is stated : "Rioting broke out when it was found 
that some *miscreants’ had hoisted the Pakistani national flag on Mahatota 
Gandhi's statue in the main bazar” (Times of India, 17-8-'54). On 18 August 
^‘minor disturbances broke out in Coshamahal, a suburjj of Hyderabad 
City, following the hoisting of the Pakistani flag by some miscreants” 
(Times of India, 19-8-’53). On 29 August, "7 persons were killed and 
19 injured in disturbances that broke out in Gulbarga town, following the 
hoisting of a Pakistani flag over a Ganesh temple, according to a press- 
note of the Hyderabad Government tonight” (Times of India, 30-8-'S4). 
The Times of India (2-9-’54) in its advice from Raipur (C.P.) carried 
caption "Pak Flag Fever Is Spreading” and revealed that the Pakistani flag 
was seen fluttering on the District Court building. On 30 September, it was 
reported "green flags resembling the Pakistani national flag were found 
hoisted on several buildings, including a temple and the Janapada Sabha 
office in Seoni-Malwa in Hoshangabad District on Saturday last.” News 
report of 10 October from Dharwar revealed that at Morab, a village in 
Navalgund taluka on Thursday, some persons were carrying Pakistani 
flags in a Dasera [the Hindu warrior festival falling generally in October/ 
procession (Times of India, ll-10-'54). 

The news from Berhampore, Murshidabad District, of 5 August 1957 
revealed that a Bhadba, about eight miles from Behrampore, one Muslim 
MLA of the Congress Party was arrested and let off on a personal bond 
following a search of his house there. In the MLA's house were recovered 
"some live bombs, explosive materials, two Pakistani flags and receipt 
books bearing the name of the Dacca Muslim League (Bhadba branch)” 
(Times of India, 7-8-’57. Italics mine). 

The Takht-Nashini ceremony of the new Aga Khan, the spiritual leader 
of the Ismaili community, took place at Bombay in March 1958; but its 
echoes had not died down till September of the year. And that was be- 
cause of the scant courtesy, nay downright disrespect, shown at the cere- 
mony to the national flag of India. 

The glowing account of the impressive ceremony spread over two 
columns in the Times of India of 12 March ended with the following : 

U.P.I. adds : Tlie Indian national flag was conspicuous by its absence 
from among the array of national flags displayed at the Takht-Nashini 
celebrations of His Highness the Aga Khan at the Vallabhbhai Stadium 
on Tuesday evening. Mr Akbar H. Merchant, President of the Aga Khan 
Takht-Nashini Celebration Committee, said the Committee was under 
the impression that the Indian national flag could not have been dis- 
played on an occasion of this nature. That was the only reason for 
exclusion.” (Times of India, 12-3-'58) 
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An ^xplaiwition of the kind was not likely to satisfy the jmblic and these 
was a good deal of correspondence about it in die daily papers. The issues 
of 13, 15, 17, 18 and 20 March of The Ttnies of Itidie for example, carried 
such letters. In September the affair was discussed on the floor of the 
State Legislative Assembly. While replying to a number of questions by 
the members, Mr Y. B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, revealed 
the still more curious information that the Celebration Committee had 
written to him a letter before the function. The contents of that letter 
appear to be so staggering that one wonders tliat the Chief Minister allow- 
ed the function to take place without exacting an unconditional apology 
from the Committee. For “iu that [letter] his [Mr Chavan’sJ permission 
was sought to use the Indian National flag at the time of a march-past of 
volunteers”. Mr Chavan meekly said further : “Since the use of the national 
flag at a march-past would be a disrespect to the flag, the Committee was 
informed that the permission to use the tricolour in the march-past could 
not be granted!' (Times of bidiCy 6-9-'58. Italics mine). 

The so-called nationalist Muslim Convention held at Delhi in June 1961, 
as will be found from another part of this work, does not appear to have 
displayed the national flag. And its proceedings began witli the recita* 
tion of Mohxmmed Iqbal’s song instead of the national antliem ! 

Tlie question of the national symbols is generally a delicate one, though 
its significance is great. The symbols are to create the image of the nation 
in the minds of its citizens and to evoke appropriate behaviour indicative 
of not only loyalty but also of love and devotion. Yet they tire in the 
beginning and in the early stages to be forced down through a persistent 
and constant practice, diligently and carefully watched, offering such 
inducements as are evocative through competition and healthy rivalry 
as also through the semi -legal channels of an ailministrative nature. Especi- 
ally is this the case with our national symbols which do not find a place 
in the Constitution and consequently have not the highest legal sanction 
behind them. 

The national symbol of the flag has been the object of highest legal 
adjudication in the usa. Justice Frankfurter speaking for the Supreme 
Court of the States in 1940 upheld a State law requiring school children 
to salute the flag in spite of the Constitutional guarantee of religious 
liberty. He said: “We live by symbols. The flag h the symbol of our na- 
tional unity, transcending all internal differences, however large, within 
the framework of the constitution!' The law-making body having decided 
that saluting the flag was an appropriate means "to evoke the unifying 
sentiment without which there can ultimately he no liberties, cwil or 
religious', he declared it would be transcending its own province for tlm 


As quoted in Quincy Wriglit's A Study of War, p. JO^. f-n- horn R. E^^ushman's 
^cle ‘institution Law in 1939-40*' m American Political Science Review, XXXV, 


pp. 269 ff. Italics mine. 
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Supreme Court to declare the law void as abridging religious liberty^ 
However, in a recent New jersey case aflFecting the Black Muslims’ salut- 
ing the flag, it appears, the decision [not of the Supreme Court?7 was 
that ‘like standing in British theatres for the national anthem”, flag-salut- 
ing is “a customary but voluntary, and not a compulsory act”.*“ 

On the significance of symbols for human communities Professor A. N. 
Whitehead observed forty years ago : 

In fact, the symbol evokes loyalties to vaguely conceived notions, 
fundamental for our spiritual natures. Tlie result is that our natures are 
stirred to suspend all antagonistic impulses, so that the symbol procures 
its required response in action. Thus the social symbolism has a double 
meaning. It means pragmatically the direction of individuals to specific 
actions; and it also means theoretically the vague ultimate reasons with 
their emotional accompaniments, whereby the symbols acquire then- 
power to organize miscellaneous crowd into a smoothly running com- 
munity. 

The story of the national symbols is thus originally neither edifying nor 
hopefully reassuring in their recent history. It was, therefore, very right 
and proper for the National Integration Conference and Council to re- 
commend their frequent and regular as well as occasional use in schools, 
though the rc^commendation is neither adequate nor comprehensive. Regu- 
lar periodic reports of such use and competitive contests as well as perio- 
dic tests in various schools by independent cofnmittees of responsible 
citizens, not having been provided for and insisted upon, the progressive 
internalization of the national symbols and their evocative power has not 
be insured but left to eliancc and very faulty sweet wills 1 

While on the national symbols front we cannot be sure about any in- 
tegrative advance in actiial fact, on the linguistic front there is very clear 
evidence of a regression, which though only malintegrative in the present 
jnay, not in the distant luture, prove to be disintegrative. The enthrone- 
ment of the Slate or Regional languages when not only the establishment 
of the official language or the link language has not bee}i achieved but its 
very existence is in the balance, is (piite plainly an indication of the 
regionalization of the political entity having got the upper hand. In itself 
this situation is not merely malintegrative but potentially disintegrative. 

The Official Language or the link language is no longer one but two for 
an indefinite period. To see tilings in tlieir proper perspective and to state 
the naked truth as it uncovers itself there is further a clear division in the 
distribution of the two link-languages. As we have seen in the chapter 

*2 George E. G. Gatlin, VoUtical and Sociological Theory and its Applications, 1964, 
p. 79. \ 

Symbolism, Us Meaning and Effect, 1927, p. 73. 
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on Linguistic Tensions, Madras, or Tamilnad to use the expression dear 
to our Tamilian countiymen, and West Bengal will open-heartedly ap^ 
propriate English as the link-language. On the other hand, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, over and above the Hindi enthusiastic States of U.P,, M.P., 
Bihar and Rajasthan, bid fair to embrace Hindi as tlieir link-language. 

In this connection I have to draw iny reader s attention to a very strong, 
ly and definitively worded memorandum issued by 18 Bengali intellectuals 
led by Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, including two Muslims, which after 
its publication in February 1965 in the Institute of Political and Social 
Studies Bulletin * was published in the well-known scientific journal of 
India, Science and Culture in its August issue of the same year. I quote 
here only short passages from that two and a half column communication 
to substantiate my statement. It says: ** 

Some day, no doubt, an agreed formula may be evolved fixing one of 
our many languages as the ofjicicd language of India; but we should 
allow time to work it out and not force its pace. Till then English should 
continue to be the language of intcr-State and international communica- 
tion, the official language of the Union Government and the medium of 

examination, in (7.P.S.C. emmiiuitions We suggest; therefore that 

English, and English alone must continue for the time being till an 
agreed formula is evolved and this agreement must be based on the 
consensus of the people of each State and not of the Chief Mhiistets of 
these States alone. . . The decision that English should continue for as 
long os an agreed formula is not evolved must be guaranteed by an 
amemiment of the Constitution , . . Till the (luestion of official or national 
language is finally settled the amount now spent from the funds of the 
Union Government for the propagation of Hindi should be stopped. 

The last directive issued by tlie Bengali intellecUials goes directly 
against Article 351 of tlie cuneiil Constitution of India. Tlie Article is a 
Special Directive to do (‘xaetly wliat the Union Covernment has bten 
doing, perhaps neither as expeditiously nor as (^\panslvcly or wJSC'ly as 
it should have done, acting under it. If tlic; Bengali intellectuals want that 
the work of Hindu propagation should stop they should first j^et the Cons- 
titution so amended that the Special Directive' of Article' 351 is dropped 

out of the Constitution! . i , 

The progressive extension of tlie connotation of the expression ecuca- 
tional institutions’' in Article 30 to include not only primary schools, secon- 
dary scliools hut also colleges and consequently Universities for all minori- 
ties is positively malintegrative at present, and in particular eases ike 

♦ My inquiries to know more al,out this Bidleiin and the Institute wliose journal 

i? is have failed to l^ear any fruit. ^ 

^ Science and Culture, August 1965, pp. 394-95. Italics mine. 
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that of Muslim Indians may prove disintegrative in the near future. 

In the case of the Muslims, who are both a linguistic and a religious 
minority, in the light of the brief history of the fight of Muslims in pre^ 
Partition India for a special status to their mother-tongue Urdu, this ex- 
treme liberalization of Article 30 is not unlikely to act as a crystalizing 
agent to Urduwise the whole of their University Education and thus to 
complete the process of separatism of Muslim Indians from other Indians. 
In the new set-up, which has given the world the new nation-State of 
Pakistan, which was prevented from making Urdu the sole official lan- 
guage of the State because of the opposition of the Eastern section of 
the State, the impetus for such a denoucement must be considered to be 
very powerfully compelling. From the chapters on “Some Thoughts and 
Actions of Muslim Indians” it is clear that about 12 to 15 years ago a well-* 
placed Muslim official had already voiced the desire, which was further 
made by one conference or the other of Muslim Indians, for what cannot 
but be called a Urdu University and for status of equality with Hindi to 
Urdu language. The latest and the most powerful catalytic agent has been 
poured through a double-barrelled gun in the Report of the Education 
Commission (1964-66), Education and National Development. 

It is not unreasonable to describe the linguistic policy of ^his commis- 
sion as guided by two principal considerations: (1) that of dethroning 
Sanskrit and (2) that of enthroning Urdu and raising it to the position 
of equality with Hindi. The commission — I don’t think it took its cue in 
this respect from the memorandum of the Bengali intellectuals, mentioned 
above, substituting Sanskrit where the latter have put Hindi — has asked 
not only the Union Government but the people of India, too, to stop creat- 
ing Sanskrit Universities. Says the commission : “We cannot also suppoit 
the idea of Sanskrit universities. . . We suggest that no new Sanskrit univer- 
sity should be established.” And this after the commission has asked for 
and provided for banishing Sanskrit from secondary education under the 
three-language-formula quite effectively, so that even the States of U.P. 
and Rajasthan, in which Sanskrit forms one of the three languages com- 
pulsorily to be studied, should not be able to continue it in their secondary 
education. And that is how the commission recognizes “the importance of 
the study of classical languages * and of [?] the special claim that Sanskrit 
has on the national system of education”! 

Practical illustration of the importance of Sanskrit in the national system 
of education is provided by the Commission towards the end of the first 
chapter of its Report by quoting a passage, the very first in the text of the 
Upanishad, being a query, after which it has received its name of Kena* 

*5 Loc, cif., pp. 197, 293, 614, 649, paras 8.49 and 11.5814-5, 12, 134 (4-5). 

♦ I doubt if even linguists now attach much impoitance to the study of classical 
language. I have repoitcd the advcise opinion of one well-known linguist, to that effeof^ 
in the chapter on Linguistic Tensions. 
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su^ a body of learned persons should introduce the passage 
th^ands rf years ago’, apart from the question of the proprie^ of the 
noble and the transcendental implication being dragged down into the 
ordinary affairs of the educational world, quite clearly establishes the 
need for more intense and extensive study of Sanskrit as a part of the 
national system^of education.* 

In its eagerness to shoot Sanskrit out of sight the Commission, which 
tenderly remembers “minorities”, foigot the fact that Sanskrit is enthroned 
by Article 351 of the Constitution of India as an important source for 
enabling the regional Hindi of the Vlllth Schedule to develop into the 
language that “may serve as a medium of expression for all the elements 
of the composite culture of India”! 


Lest any reader should think that the Commission also forgot the fact 
of Sanskrit figuring in the Vlllth Schedule along with Hindi, Urdu, and 
ofher languages of India I hasten to tell him that it has not done so. It 
remembers the firm establishment of Sanskrit in the Vlllth Schedule. And 
that is the reason why it avoids mentioning tlie Vlllth Schedule and uses 
the dangerous paraphrasis of ‘modem Indian language”. 

Having done this destructive work and cleared the deck for principal 
action, that of enthroning Urdu as of equal status with Hindi and enjoying 
a superior claim and status over other languages of the Vlllth Schedule, 
or in the favourite terminology of the Commission over "modern Indian 
languages”, the Commission proceeds to detail its plan. Having advocatf'd 
and supported the notion of University education being imparted through 
regional languages as soon as possible,*® the Commission lays down a safe- 
guard for "minorities” as if the question, which has been receiving both 
constitutional, and political-administrative attention for two decades, is 
new and fresh. It says : 


To safeguard the interest of minorities, some special steins would be 
needed. The maintenance of colleges teaching through the medium of 
Hindi in the non-Hindi speaking areas or of Urdu (ichich is not a re- 
gional language as the other modern Indian languages are) in any part 
of the country should not only be permitted but encouraged. 

With one innocuous-looking "safeguard” for minorities — the minority 
which is the special concern of the Commission in its languagcs-study- 
policy is only the Muslims — Urdu is placed on a footing of complete equa- 
lity with Hindi, and Muslim Indians are given the charter of freedom from 
any study not only of any of the so-called regional languages, i.e., official 
languages of Stales, but also that of Hindi, the official language of the 

• The quotation as it figures has a solecism in ‘Vaeham” which ought to be 
“i^cham”. 

Op. eft., pp. 13-4, 291-93, Italics mine. 
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Union. For the expression “in any part of the country” going with Urdu 
colleges as against “non-Hindi speaking areas” going with Hindi colleges 
means that Urdu colleges can be and have to be established even in 
States whose official language is Hindi. Muslims thus are completely insu- 
lated from the contagion of Hindi, except what little they might have ih 
Urdu-schools for 3 years, and marked off as a section ofc Indian popula- 
tion distinct from other sections all over the country. This is integration 
in the reverse! 

The Commission pushes Urdu forward by the backdoor into the posi- 
tion of an official language by declaring, parenthetically though, that Urdu 
is not a regional language like other modern Indian languages. Here 
the Commission sets at naught the current Constitution, in which only 
the languages, whether 14 before 1967 or 15 after 1967, or any number 
that may in future be placed there, enumerated in the VITIth Schedule 
are designated as regional languages. Urdu, llierefore, if it disowns itself 
being a regional language can have* only the status of a mother-tongue 
as one among tlie 572 such languages of attested nomenclature which 
according to the Census of 1961 account for 43.6 crores (‘i36 millions) of 
our countrymen.*' 

True, the three-languag(‘-formula in operation over 17 yeafs, has spoken 
of regional langiiages instead of referring to them as official languages of 
States; but the Constitution is quite clear on the point. Any language 
“spoken by a substantial proportion of (he population of a State” has the 
possibility of being recognized as the official language of the State under 
the provisions of Article 347 and the Government memorandum of 1956. 
What the Commission or any body can legitimately say about Urdu is 
that, except partially in Andhra Pradesh, Urdu is, unlike the 12 other lan- 
guages of the Vlllth Schedule, not a State language or an official language 
of any State. But so is Sindhi. 

Intense concern of the Commission regarding the many-pronged uplift- 
ing of the status of Urdu is evidenced by its further recommendation that 
two centres for the advanced study of Urdu should be started, of course 
by the Union Government, “one in the North and one in the South”. And 
in this recommendation one can clearly see the ghost of Osmania Urdu 
University of the defunct Hyderabad state of the Nizam stalking abroad 
to meet the very much live spirit of Aligarh Muslim University of the 
North ! 

Tlie recommendation, however, is couched in a camouflaged wider re- 
commendation for the development of modem Indian languages, which 
not being enumerated by names anywhere, may be presumed to be all 
the 572 mother-longues. But the thing is not so utterly bad; for though 


Cefw/s of India, 1961, Vol. I, Part p. CLXIII, 
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not in &e context of this Urdu-uplifting yet in its “earlier'' recommenda- 
tion, at least in the one which I have been able to track,* p. 16, para 1.62 
the modem Indian languages recommended for special treatment iire 
literary languages and not mere mother-tongues. Tlie recommendation for 
their special treatment, however, is so lukewarm that in the context of 
the definitive jpjunction-type recommendation of two higher centres for 
the cultivation of Urdu, it jars on the reader, who cannot but conclude 
that the Commission’s main concern was with Urdu. It reads: 

In every linguistic region, there should be a number of persons who 
know all the other modern Indian languages and some who are familiar 
with their literatures and able to contribute to them. For this purpose, 
we recommend that there should he adequate arrangements, both in 
schools and colleges, for teaching different modern Indian languages. 
In addition, steps should be taken to establish strong df'partinenls in 
some of the modern Indian languages in every university. It may aho 
be advisable to create a small number of special institutes (or advanced 
centres) for the comparative study of different languaa,es and their lie 
guistic problems.** At the B.A. and M.A. levels, it .should be possible to 
combine two modern Indian languages. 

It is seen that in this recommendation about modem Indian languages 
there is no mention of “the development of modern Indian languages so 
as to make them fit for higher education”. 

That in the elaboration of the language policy the Commission had in 
view the “freeing” of the Urdn-speakers from the iieed of a fairly deep 
study of Hindi and from the possibility or the need of having to take higher 
education through the medium of Hindi — English of course is banned — 
becomes evident when we study its recommendation which in .straight- 
forward language means that there .should be no safeguard for other lin- 
guistic minorities anywhere in the country. Its recommendation in this 
behalf reads: 

In SO far as colleges teaching through the media of modern Indian 
languages other than the regional language of the area /^i.c., th(‘ official 
language of the StateJ arc concerned, there need he no obligation on 
the State to provide such institutions, except in the cases where an 
adequate number of students is available, pfff if ntuj lina^uistic minonfij 

♦ I find “English*’, “Hindi” and ‘Urdu’ listed in the index hut neither Tamil, 
Marathi, Sanski'it, nor any other language of the VTIIth Schf'dule. Even the cxpu'.s. 
sjpn “Modem Indian Languages” ha.s no entry in the inde x, though it is used so many 
l!mes and even in the chart on p. 194 by the Commission I 

Italics inine. 
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group offers to maintain such an institution, it should be permitted und 
admissible grants given to it* 

This concession to modern Indian languages other than Urdu, ostensibly 
so graciously made by the Commission, is a coinstitutional right of alV 
linguistic minorities guaranteed under Article 29 with its emended applica* 
tion as envisaged by Government Memorandum and resolutions of Chief 
Ministers" Conference and even of the National Integration Conference! 
The special contribution of the Commission lies in its effective exclusion of 
the Urdu -speakers from the permissive field and their firm establishment 
as the endowed claimants of the exemption from Hindi-medium and of 
the right of Urdu-medium throughout. 

The recession on the linguistic front with its likely disintegrative deve- 
lopment in the Urdu-speaking group brings us face to face with the absence 
of helpful reaction among Muslim Indians towards the great integrational 
activity of Government. 

The first test of the extent of integration the integrational din had suc- 
ceeded in achieving was afforded by the Chinese invasion. The behaviour 
of the nation as a whole was satisfactory in this that nothing untoward of 
any consequence occurred during the active emergency. Bift: one has to 
remember the fact that the special law keeping in abeyance some of the 
fundamental freedoms had not only then to be promulgated but has had 
to be continued till quite a long time after and that the invasion was 
confined to the north-eastern north-western corners of the country and 
lasted for a very brief period. 

The Defence Fund started at the time of the Chinese invasion, in 
November 1962, provides a better index of the extent of integration in 
the country. Between 23 November 1962 when the first list of donations 
was published and 2 August 1963 when the last was out, lists of dona- 
tions each of 1,000 rupees or more, there appeared in the Times of India 
20 sueh lists. Sixteen lists which I happen to possess, the Vlth, XIVth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth being wanting, have together 4,560 entries. Of these, 
not less than 250 are the donations of educational institutions. Educational 
institutions of all grades thus formed 5 5 per cent of the total donors, each 
donating Rs. 1,000 or more. Among these I have come across only 5 educa- 
tional institutions whose names proclaim them to be Muslim institutions 
and not less than 42 either Christian or under Cliristian management to 
judge by their names. The donations of the individual institutions do not 
vary much in size. The remaining institutions are Hindu and Jain, Sikh 
and general. 

The Indian Institute of Science figuring in 4 different lists donated more 
than Rs. 21,000, while the Banaras Hindu University figuring in 6 lists 


♦ Italics mine. 
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donated altogether more^ than Rs. 97,000. One donation of Rs. 12,000 is 
listed as from the Principal Hindu College which I fhink must be counted 
as from the College, though I have not counted it as such in the number 
motioned above. Other interesting entries demonstrating reactions of the 
student community are: Rs. 51,000 from students of Madhya Pradesh, 
Rs. 20,000 from students of Gwalior and Rs. 5,000 from students of Jamm\» 
and Kashmir. I dfd not meet Aligarh Muslim University among the donors 
listed in these 16 out of the total of 20 donation-lists, each with a donation 
of Rs. 1,000 and over. Altogether I have reason to conclude that the res- 
ponse to the appeal of the Defence Fund was very poor from Muslim edu- 
cational institutions and students. 

More than 2 yetus after the Chinese invasion, on 3 December 1964, the 
editor of The Times of India devoted a leading article to “Indian Muslims'*, 
or as would say, Muslim Indians. Mentioning the remarkable fact of the re- 
presentatives of Muslim Community ventilating “their grievances'* twice 
“in four months” the editor obsen^ed: 

But the fact remains that Muslims who account for over ten per cent 
of the country’s population as the single largest minority continue to 
suffer from % sense of alienation from the main stream of national life. 
This is largely the legacy of the past. . . The late Mr Jinnah’s pernicious 
two-inatioii theory was the culmination of the British CJovernment’s 
policy of "'divide and rule” f?] and the relative educational backward 
ness of the Muslims was responsible for their sense of isolation [?] from 
the majority aommunity. Tlie same backwardness accounts at least 
partly for the community *s under-representation in government services 
and the country’s industrial and commercial life today. The State can 
and must help the Muslims to overcome this weakness but th(‘y them- 
selves must also face the challenge. 

This “their facing the challenge” is what I have called Muslim reaction 
to integratioual endeavour and it cannot begin unless Muslim Indians 
give up their insistence on education being imparted to them in their 
own Urdu-schools and other institutions. It is only hv joining in the com- 
mon endeavour of total national community education that the requisite 
mentality for trfin.scending anomie or the automatic condition for remov- 
ing the sense of isolation and alienation can be achieved. 

This very fact about Muslim Indians was expressed by no less a com- 
petent statesman than Dr Karan Singh of Jammu and Kashmir within three 
weeks of The Times of India editorial. As reported in The Times of India 
(20-12-’e4) Dr Karan Singh said: 'The psychological integration of the 
Indian Muslim in many parts of the country was still not complete. Only 
5 iponths later Mrs Indira Gandhi, the then Union Minister for Infornui- 
tidh, was reported as addressing “the first convention of the Council for 
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the Plomotfon of Communal Harmimy*’— an ominous evexA, as sodh €Oii%^ 
dls, societies, and comradaries busying themselves with harmonies anii 
mass contacts remind one of the fateful decade 1937-1946— at Calcutta* 
She is supposed to have said that **because of India’s troubles with Paldstan 
/’the Pakistani invasion of Kashmir and violation of Kutch border was tfi 
come three months later^, some Muslims were regarded as spies. This was 
wrong psychology.” Mrs Gandhi is reported to have obsdtved further: 

Nothing could be sadder than the fact that although 44 years have 
passed since Mahatma Gandhi launched his programme for communal 
amity, they had still to talk about the same thing (Times of India, 
24-5.’65)* 

Almost exactly a year after, on the eve of the General Election of Febru- 
ary 1967, Dr A. J. Faridi the president of the U.P. Majlis-e-Mushavarat 
was reported in the issue of The Times of India for 21 December 1966 to 
have said: 

It [the Majlis/ would support those candidates belonging to various 
parties who supported the Majlis* election manifesto which demanded 
among other things, proportional representation for Muslims in legisla- 
tures, maintenance of the present character of the Muslim personal law, 
use of Urdu as the medium of instruction for Muslims, /here the reader 
should bear in mind the demographic fact revealed by the Census of 
1961 that whereas there are more than 469 lakhs of Muslim Indians there 
are only 233 lakhs of persons who have returned Urdu as their mother- 
tongue ! J, formation of a minorities commission to examine their grie- 
vances and management of Muslim educational institutions and of 
Muslim trusts by Muslims. * 

Dr Faridi*s frank statement and the Majlis manifesto repeat what 
12 years before in 1953 Mr Badrudduja and his Aligarh Convention or 
Conference demanded and what half a dozen years before Mr Badrudduja’s 
outpouring, Messrs Ismail and Lari and other Muslims had pleaded for 
before the Constituent Assembly. In short, here is a full-fledged demand 
for acceptance of the old two nations-theory in practice without giving it 
the name which is not only odious, but repulsive and horrifying! 

The integrational endeavour of the last 6 years is thus seen not to have 
borne any fruit as far as the Muslim Indian group is concerned. 

I have now to draw my readers attention to the integrational device 
the Constitution has enshrined in it to fulfil the solemn declaration made 
about national unity in its noble Preamble and the lack of any vigorous 
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or even overt attempt made by Government to implement the important 
Article 44 which is one of the Directive Principles of State Policy. 

The Article directs the Union to endeavour to secure a uniform civil 
code throughout the country. It is thus comprehensively mandatory and 
the Union Government ought to have carried on appropriate propaganda 
to mobilize pubhc opinion in that behalf. The Government, on the other 
hand, proceeded with alacrity to modify the personal law, law about mar- 
riages and its dissolution and the laws about inheritance and succession 
of the largest section of the people, the Hindu Indians. That it is done 
in the more or less right direction, modernizing it in a fairly rational 
manner provides the stronger reason why the Government should have 
simultaneously mobilized public opinion in other sections of the popula- 
tion with a view to putting on the Statute book a rational code of Indian 
Civil law. 


Chie part of such a code is the law about marriage; and marriage is 
intimately connected with population, both numbers and quality. As 
for numbers, the leaders of the country have now realized the need to 
call a halt to any increase at least for sometime to come. And yet their 
endeavour in this respect is proceeding under a sobriquet that, providing 
a camouflage as it does, fails to impinge directly and sharply. The present 
writer had made a suggestion through fhe columns of The IruUan Social 
Reformer 40 years ago that all marriages should be required to be regis- 
tered just as births have to be registered. Without intruding into fhe religi- 
ous aspect of the marriage laws of any section a marriage registration 
law could be enacted and implemented. Yet it took not less than half a 
dozen years for a progressive state like Bombay to put ^ ^ 

about registration of marriage on the statute book which it did J * 
However, there is so much laxity in the law for the registration *at die 
number of marriages taking place every year is anybody s guess! The 
law regarding age of marriage and consent for all Factical pur]^ses 
depends for its administration and implementation on the swee w 
the people. Twentynine years ago the present writer cooperated with the 
late Dr A. P. Pillay in the then very strenuous task of organizing “ Bom- 
bay an All-India Conference on Population and Family Hygiene 
ceied at great cost to have its proceedings published. One of its sections 
was birth-control in direct and straight words. , 

In so far as bigamy or polygamy is likely to add to 
blems of the country, it is against the economic 
In so far as in a population with a P>^f winced .nascuhnit^ x.^w^^^^ 
sex-ratio of preponderently in favour of males, bigamy “ 
other probleins which are connected with social and mora ^ealtL Am^ 
Muslim Indians the sex-ratio is even worse than m the P^]'* _ 
On*that count, too i.e., of social and moral welfare, bigamy or po ygamy 
has to be curbed and banned. Further, prohibition of bigamy or polygamy 
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is in direct line of rational social and moral world-view. Muslim Idw per- 
mits bigamy or restricted polygamy. It is an aspect of Muslim peiscmid 
law. A number of Muslim members of the Constituent Assembly under 
more than one Article tried again and again to get the Muslim persomd 
law placed within the charmed circle of sacrosanct and prohibited area biit 
failed to achieve their end. ^ 

My limited file of newspaper cuttings provides me with the information 
that in the Assembly of Maharashtra State a Muslim member Mr M. M. 
Ismail, president of the Indian Union Muslim League, had in 1963, intro- 
duced a bill entitled the Prevention of Bigamous Marriages among Mus- 
lims and that the Maharashtra State Muslim League in a meeting specially 
organized opposed it as being against the basic principles of Islam. In this 
connection it is desirable to remember that more than one Islamic nation 
has during the last 5 years passed laws prohibiting bigamy! 

I should request the reader to bear in mind further the fact that 
YugQslavia, whose Muslim population forms a smaller percentage to the 
total population of that State than Muslim Indians to the total population 
of India, has in its Constitution the following provision in Article 26 : “Ma- 
trimony and family are under the protection of the state. The state regulates 
by law the legal relations of marriage and the family. Mcttriage is valid 
only if concluded before the competent state organs. After the marriage 
citizens may go through a religious wedding ceremony'.'^ Article 18 which 
guarantees the right of property is also worth noting as it demonstrates the 
perfectly rational and modern attitude towards property laws in the total 
lack of any guarantee of any personal law. It reads : “Private property and 
private initiative in the ea)nomy are guaranteed. The inheritance of pri- 
vate property is guaranteed. The right of inheritance is regulated by law** 
etc.* Article 22 of the Yugoslav Constitution lays down the duty of citi- 
zens regarding observance of laws. It reads : “The citizens of the FPRY are 
bound to comply with the Constitution and laws”. That the so-called 
separate Republics which in their pluralist Federation become the Yugoslav 
State even if they are single efhnic-group-formations cannot have valid 
laws which are in conflict with the federal laws on the specific subject is 
established by the wording of Article 46 of the Yugoslav Constitution. It 
reads; . . In case of discrepancy between federal laws and the laws of 
the republic, federal law shall '.be applied”. 

It is an interesting and instructive detail connected with the special 
meeting of the Maharashtra State Muslim League voicing opposition to 
the bill for the prevention of bigamous marriages among Muslims that 
besides the president and the general secretary of the League fhe one 
principal speaker was Mr C. H. M. Koya, then a member of the Loka 
Sabha {Times of India, 13-5-’63). From another part of this work readers 


* Italics mine. 
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will have known about the sudden rise to prominence of this young Musliih 
leader of Kerala, who is currently, if I am not mistaken, the Education 
Minister of that State in the Namboodripad Ministry. 

Two and a half montlis later on 29 July 1963, there appeared an editorial 
beaded Islamic Law in The Times of Ifidici, The occasion was evidently 
provided by “the current demand in Pakistan for the repeal of the Family 
Laws Ordinandi”. The editor began by pointing out that that demand 
held “more than one lesson for the Indian Government”. The first lesson 
as the editor rightly emphasized is in his own words : "... a warning that 
the case for a reform of Islamic personal law by Parliament should not 
be based on what is or is not done in the predominantly Muslim countries 
but should rest on what is considered desirable in this country.” Inter alia 
the editor mentioned a proposal of the Union Law Ministiy “to appoint 
a committee to examine the changes made in Islamic law in Muslim coun- 
tries” with a view to determining what changes Parliament should under 
take. But when the editor postulated the probability of Muslim Indians, 
“the progressive elements” among them of course, wanting “bolder chan- 
ges” than those effected in the personal law by other Islamic nations like 
U.A.R., Syria, Lebanon and even Pakistan, he had evidently forgotten the 
fate of Mr M. Ismail's modest proposal, to prevent bigamous marriages 
among them, which he had tabled for being moved in the Maharashtra 
Assembly, narrated above 1 And he went on naively to add that “in addi- 
tion to the abolition of polygamy there is a great deal to be said for mak- 
ing changes in the Islamic law governing inheritance”. His further sug- 
gestion that divorce law of Muslim Indians needed to be tightened up to 
bring up to the level of the law operative among non-Muslim Indians was 
eminently right. When in the next breath, the editor thought of expediency, 
a usual sobriquet for procrastination, in the way he did, he did not 
realize that the Constitution of India which directs, in its Article 44, 
the State to endeavour to secure a uniform civil code of laws was already 
14 years old and today at least has arrived at that age which for purposes 
of marriage must be considered to be the age of majority! His philoso- 
phizing runs fhus: “Uniformity in personal laws is doubtless desirable, 
but what is desirable is not always immediately possible; and this is par- 
ticularly true in Indian conditions.” 

To put the best construction on his final throwing up of hands one 
cannot buf say that he was crying for the moon when he wrote; 

It is the responsibility of the progressive Muslims who wish to bring 
Islamic law into accord with the temper of the times to convince Muslim 
opinion of the need for change. They have shirked the responsibility 
long enough. 

* It is nearly 3 years after the learned editor advised both the Government 
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of India (Bharat) and rated ‘'the progressive Muslims” for having “shirkaflf* 
fhdr "responsibility long enough” that my very poor file of newspaper- 
cuttings provides me with any data regarding the effect that the editor^i 
advice and rating had. 

In the news despatch from Delhi dated 17 May 1986 in the same valued 
paper {Times of India, 18-5-’66) we read that the the^ Law Minister 
Mr G. S. Phatak, the new blood that had replaced the old stolidly adjusted 
incumbent but which proved rafher quick-running — Mr Pathak went out 
of the new Union Government of 1967 March — stated in the Loka Sabha 
that the Government had to proceed with caution in the matter of secur- 
ing a common civil code as “personal laws are mixed up with religion” 
on Mr S. N. Das having asked whether steps had been taken to mobilize 
public opinion among Muslim Indians for the reception of a comprehen- 
sive common civil code. On Mr Phatak’s statement several members ques- 
tioned him about the Governments activity in creating Muslim public 
opinion. 

Mr Mohd. Ismail, the redoubtable champion of separatism since the 
sitting of the Constituent Assembly, put up the usual argument, but in 
the contemporary context a patently wrong argument of the “Shariat” law, 
and asked the Government if it would coerce the Muslim oommunity to 
follow common civil law. The Minister of State for Law on behalf of 
the Government expressed inability to agree with the viewpoint of 
Mr Ismail about the personal law being all a matter of religion, pointing 
out that many Muslim countries had already dianged over to monogamy. 
Mr Prakash Vir Shastri pointed out the high rate of increase of Muslim 
Indians as revealed by the Census of 1961. Whereas the total population 
of India had increased in the decennium 1951-1961 by 24 per cent the 
Muslim Indians had grown during it by 38 per cent, he stated! Mr Pat- 
tabhiraman, the Minister of State for Law added the information in partial 
explanation of the differential increase of populations that “he was aware 
of the fact that people changed their religion for purposes of remarriage.” 

'^e Union Ministry of Law evidently had moved somewhat in the 
matter of gauging public opinion if not in mobilizing it. The Times of 
India of 5 December 1956 brought the news that the Ministry had ad- 
dressed letters to the States asking them if in view of the law of mono- 
gamy having been the established law among all sections of the Indian 
people except Muslim Indians, it was not right and proper to abolish the 
law permitting polygamy which existed among the latter. What replies, 
if any, the States gave is not known, but exactly after two monfhs in the 
6 February 1967 issue of the same paper one reads the intriguing news 
that Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister, in her election campaign 
assured "the minorities” that no decision regarding any change in Muslim 
law would be taken without consulting them. 

And as chance would have it only 10 days after Mrs Indira Gandhi’.^ 
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a curioms little pi^ of news substantiating, at least In the mini^ 
of (he public, much of what was talked about in private but not publidied 
in papers and was presumably happening since Pakistan had invaded Kash* 
mir and violated the Kutch boundary, leaked out in the columns of The 
Times of India. In the issue of that paper for 15 February 1967, Mr P. C 
Sen, the then Chief Minister of West Bengal, is reported as having told 
a deputation erf Muslims, who had called on him to demand redress of 
Muslim grievances, that out of the 70 lakhs (seven millions) of Muslims in 
West Bengal 631 had been detained during the conflict with Pakistan in 
1965 under the Defence of India Regulation. As against this only 120 
Hindus had been similarly treated. The relative proportions of deten- 
tions which were made by a Congress Government, which readily acceded 
to the demand for a judicial committee of enquiry into them, is staggering- 
ly against any optimistic view of integration of Muslim Indians proceeding 
a pace ! * 

The other religious minority of importance in the country is formed by 
the Christians whose exemplary behaviour at the sessions of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly has earned the encomium of all. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
a member of that minority group, who was a member of the Union Gov- 
ernment for^some years, giving evidence before the Committee on Na- 
tional Integration and Communalism appointed by the National Integra- 
tion Conference, on 9 September 1962, asserted that a number of happenings 
and trends “went to show that the Indian people were more divided now 
than they had been before independence”. Yet, she assured the Com- 
mittee, “Christians were fully Indian and did not look outside the country 
for any help or guidance. Nor did they claim to have any distinctive 
Christian cultured She further told the Committee that the “separatist 
movement of dmk was a ‘tragic’ development.” {Times of India, 10-9-’62. 
Italics mine). Rajkumari Kaurs statement about Christians, it may be 
nofed, made when she had gone out of Government, was a sort of an 
underlining or expounding of the sentiment expressed by Dr J. M. D’Souza, 
President of the Catholic Association before the same Committee on 21 
August 1962 that “Catholics were Indians first and Catholics later” (Times 
of India, 22-8-’62). 

Three years after this, after the Chinese danger liad receded and after 
India had registered a resounding victory over aggressive Pakistan, on 
30 December 1965 we were presented with rather a mixed fare of news 
about Christian attitude and that too from Bengal! The Conference of 
the All-India Council of Indian Christians held in Calcutta on 29 Decem- 
ber is reported to have demanded increased representation for the Chris- 

* On 6 July 1967 The Times of India contained the intriguing news that about 
15,000 peoi^e from Rajasthan (Muslims) had left for Pakistan during the Indo-Pakistan 
of September 1965 and that they were trying to re-enter their States, Gujarat 
alid Rajasthan. 
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tians in State Legislative Assemblies and in Parliament. At the same time^ 
however, the Conference called upon Christian Indians to contribute libe- 
rally to the National Defence Fund (Times of India, 30-12-'65), 

Within 6 months of this mixed news, the Christian peace conference 
was held in Bombay some time in May 1966 which must have passed some, 
resolutions indicative of a further separatist fissure. For we read in the 
papers soon thereafter, in connection with the reports of th^ A.I.C.C. meet- 
ing, which was held in Bombay, that a Christian deputation called on 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister, and that it demanded minority 
status for Christians. It is reported to have pointed out that the Muslim 
Indians had already been accorded that status [?]. 

To complete the story of the separatist trend, the Muslim League unit 
of Mysore taking part in elections there for the first time put up a Christian 
candidate to show its “secular character*. If the action of the Muslim 
League outwardly at least was meant to establish its secular character, 
the willing acceptance of the ticket by a Christian Indian indicated his 
readiness to be separated from the Indian nation as a whole. 

Such is the story of the nature of the processes that have been at work 
for two decades, without conscious sponsoring of the Government, and 
of the nature and extent of conscious integrational activity ofcthe Govern- 
ment for about 6 years. Can we conclude with any other statement than 
that prospects for national solidarity are rather bleak? 
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